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CHAPTER T 


RICHARDSON 

Abtcee a protracted period of tentative effort, the English 
novel in the eighteenth century sprang mto complete being from 
a soil not upturned by any violent social upheaval, but in wMch 
a deep movement of vitality had been secretly at work. The 
moral revolution sometimes called the renascence of sentiment 
cannot be said to have preceded the birth of Richardson’s master- 
pieces ; but their success, to some extent, was favoured by it, while 
they contributed to give it weight The literary growth into 
which the sap that had permeated the Elizabethan drama was 
again to flow could thus be sustsuned by a rascal energy equal in 
depth, if not in breadth, to that by means of which Shakespeare’s 
plays had flourished, l^om the age of Milton to that of Wesley, 
puritaniffln, to all Appearance, had been struck out of art, as it had 
out of the brilliant, superficial life of the world Yet, Runyan 
had dreamt his dream, and visualised for ever his imaginings; 
Addison had reconciled literature with the eame^ purposes ^ 
human life; Defoe had grasped the concrete substance of thin^ 
and br^thed truth into fiction. From Ihe beginning of the 
Qeoigian era, the rise of the tra^g class had been slowly 
infusing into public opinion a new ^irit of probity and fervour. 
About X740, the methodist movement was in fill activity, and 
the seniioiMmtal reaction was gathering an impetus destined to 
contribute to no less a result than the romantic rovivaL A 
contemporary as he was of Wesley and of Young, Richardson 
s^nalis^ the advent of a momentous change, the fill extent of 
which was never to bojome per«»ptible to himself. But the new 
bii^ of Puritanism, together with the resurrection of emotion 
as a native energy,, bore along his naturaly narrow genius vrith 
something of the anSiditude and force of a tidal wave. He was 
the poet, as he was one of the prophets, of middle-class r^^ous 
faith, and united in himself much of the Iterary significance of 
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2 Rtchardson 

Bunydiii] AddisoQ and Dafoe. Like Bimyaiii lie owed a vivid 
strength of imagination to spmtual intensity; like Addison, he 
turned to account for dramatic purposes a wealth of psychological 
observation and insight into human character, like Defoe, he 
established the greatness of the English novel on its unique faculty 
of graphic realism. With him, the moial purpose of art reigned 
supreme, and, from it, he derived alike his wonderful power and 
his most obvious Umitations. The score of edifying volumes in 
which he conveyed instruction through emotion make up a triple 
allegory, a thrice-told Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrating the road to 
salvation by both positive and negative examploa Pamela’s trials, 
Clarissa’s sufferings, Sir Charles Grandison’s difficulties, all open 
the way to final happiness, and the inner drift mad purpiMe of the 
three novek is no other than the traditional impulse which had 
driven Bunyan’s naive fimey, together with the pilgrim sonl, firom 
the slough of d^pond to the eternal city. But Bldhaudson's fiadth 
and hope fall short of Buuyan’s rapt singlemindedness. In Oktruna 
oidy, the Mghmr r^ons and fibaer air of religious mithariasm are 
approached, in the other book^ a more grossly utilitiirian atmo- 
sphere prevails, and it is in this world that Sir Charles's, like 
Pamela’s, conscious expectations meet with their reward. 

Of Samuel Bichardsou’s Hfe, not much is interesting, and Uttie 
need be said here. Though his family resided in London before, 
and soon after, his birth, he was bom in Devonshire, as the son of 
a well-to-do joiner. It is characteristic of lyings which were 
natural to him that, of his early history, he left what he could ht 
;&e dark, whijle what he mentioned he tried to ideaOse. He seems 
to have received but a slight education, and certainly was without 
any university training. Eecent investigation has not materially 
added to the scant knowledge of his boyhood and youth derived 
from eighteenth century soui-ces. Hs frrfher’s wish first, 
to make him a clergyman , but, owing to nmney louses, young 
Bichardson remained unprovided with ihe usn«d aoccmipilBfainaats ; 
and, eventually, he chose to be apprenticed to a printer. Due 
emphads is commoidy laid on the emrly i^ymptoms of his later 
literary temperament, as revealed in the boy’s love of letter-writin g 
and i^opensity to preaching, as well as on the experience which the 
moralist was enabled to gather from his employment by g^rl Irietids 
and inditer in their love affairs. He set up a printing 
business in 1719, and, in 1721, married lhe*dai^ter of his old 
masteu; she bore him six children, five oS whom ffiM in fafiwyy , 
A year after her death, in 1731, Bichardson naivied a seomid tioae; 
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and, agaid, lie had to undergo sad family bereavements. The tenor 
of his blameless but humdrum existence was broken only by a few 
unimportant inddente, while his steady rise in the world can be 
gauged from his employment as printer to the House of CommoiM, 
and from his taking on lease a country residence at Hammer- 
smith, in 1739. 

By this time, Richardson was fifty years of age; he had 
long shown signs of declining health, was much troubled with 
nervousness and adopted the diet of a valetudinarian. He had not 
produced anything of consequence in the way of literature, when, 
in the same year, he was asked by two firiemis, printers like 
himself to prepare for them ‘a httle volume of lettera, in a 
common style, on such subjects as might be of use to those country 
readers who were unable to indite for themselves.’ Th^ lettera 
came out in January 1741 and, as was intimated on the title-page, 
frumished not only a pattern in style and form, but, also, directions 
‘how to think and act justly and prudently in the common 
Concerns of Human Life.’ One of the subjects emphasised in this 
collection was the danger surrounding the position of a young 
woman — especially when goodlooking— as a femily servant. How 
Richardson’s first novel grew out of the treatment of this theme 
is pretty generally known. That the book should have been 
written in the form of lettera was thus due to the accident of its 
origin; but, underlying all mere chance and drcumstance were 
a deep-seated habit and the irresistiUe bent of geuiua Pamela; 
or, Yiriae Rewarded, was published in two volumes (November 
1740), and immediately met with an eager reception^ two fiirth$Ki* 
volumes, describing Pamela’s life aftm: hm: marrh^e, were given; 
to the public in December 1741. 

PamddB supposed indebtedness to Marivaux’s Moricmae has 
been discussed, and definitively negatived, by Austin Dobson, in his 
study of Richardson. It seems safer to consider the first notable 
English novel of senrimental analysis, in the light in which its 
author looked upon it, as an entirely spontaneous production, the 
rough outline of which had been suggested to him by fimts. Prtun 
this point of view, it is impossible not to agree with the verdict 
generally passed upon the book^ as, in truth, a crude first attempt, 
redbem^ by unmistfdtnble genius. The onginality and power of 
Richardson are recigniaable throughout, but, both matter and 
manner are spofled by his dharacteristic fruits, which are here 
Id tfeair woitd. The novel, as a whole, lacks unity of conception 
and oemibraerion; <wie readfiy perceives that the plan was, not 
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decided upon from the first, but that it grew on the author as he 
became more conscious of his iaculties and aim. The two volumes 
added as an afterthought are a mere t^ and make a very heavy 
demand upon the reader’s patience ; whatever interest we may 
take in Rimela’s fate, her triumph and happiness bring all our 
anxieties to an end, and we should like to be spared her married 
experiences, together with all the new ensamples furnished by 
her unfailing virtues. If she no longer app^s to usi, so soon 
as her persecutor has been reformed into her husband, it is 
because she is the least sympathetic of Bichar^n’s heroines; 
and this, again, is closely connected with the feet that his 
moral teaching, in this work, is at its lowest. The deeplying 
energy of the puritan spirit makes itself felt in its most un- 
critical and narrowest form ; it relies entirely on our acceptance 
of rehgions utilitarianism as an all-suffident prindple and motive 
That Pamela’s honour should be threatened is held out as an 
irremstible demand on our sympathy; that her resistance should 
be rewarded, as an edifying conclusion and a most improving 
lesson. That Pamela’s innocence should be self-conscious and 
designing is an unavoidable corollary of a moral ideal of this 
nature; and the indelicacy implied in the plot and in the treat- 
ment of many scenes is only a naturid consequence of the hard, 
materialistic, calculating and almost cynical yiew of virtue and 
vice stmuped on the whole book. 

But the student of literature cannot forget that the publicsdion 
of Pemda produced an extraordinary effect; it swept the eounfay 
'with a wave ef collective emotion ; indeed, few readers, even in our 
day% are likely to give the story a feir trial without feeling its gript 
The most interesting feature of lUchardson’s works, in general,^ 
and more particularly of his firet novel, is tijat he should have' 
found a substitute and an equivalent for conscious art in tlie 
creative power of moral earnestness and imaginative intensity. 
The instrument which the new writer had unwittingly choeen for 
himself was shapeless and unwieldy , the difficulties and conventions 
implied in the development of a narrative by means of letters 
make themselves felt more and more, as the action proceeds; a 
moment soon comes when Pamela’s epistles are exchanged for^her 
journal, and, thou^ the patience and fertility coiresj^n- 
dents in Bichardson’s cmcle may have equalled the stupeodous 
performances of his heroine, yet, it is difficult to re^nrile an 
impression of truth or likelihood with the literal record of Imi^hy 
couversatious. Nevertheless, the reality of the story grows upon 
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us from the very first. It is due, partly, to the vividness of 
presentment which the epistolary form makes possible, partly, to 
that realistic grasp of minute fects which Richardson shared with 
Defoe, though, perhaps, not in the same measure. This feculty may 
be traced back to the positive bent of his middle-class instincts, as 
well as to the mysterious afiinity of the traditional puritan genius 
with the concrete. Throughout the story, the reader remains aware 
that the unspeakable importance of each trifling event in the moral 
order of things, according as it makes for eternal life or perdition, 
is the source of the unfailing attention which it eicacts i^m him, 
as wen as the incentive to the imagination which forces the series 
of events upon his notice. Only the grim pathos of the life-drama 
of all religious souls can account for the strange and cruel power 
with which Richardson wrings the very heart of his heroine — and 
the hearts of his readers. 

Last, the energy of the puritan scrutiny of motives and searching 
of conscience develops into a wonderful intuition of character. 
Richardson’s experience had made him acquainted with the nature 
of women; and his tremulous, sensitive temperament was spon- 
taneously attuned to theirs; so, by frs the most remarkable of his 
cieations are feminina Mr B. is almost a woman’s man; of the 
secondary figures, only those of Lady Davers and Mrs Jewkes are 
carefully particulstrised, and testify to Richardson’s power of bitter 
r^dism; but Pamela herself stands out in strong relief. Our 
predominant impression of her is not, as might have been 
expected, that of a tame and rose-pink, or dull and priggish, 
character, marked with conventional id^lism or mbral pedantcy. 
Thou^ there is a good deal of both in her, she is far more real 
than the heroines of works against which Richardson’s common 
sense and puritan strictness rose in protest. The artist in him, 
unknown to himself, got the better of the moralist, and Pamela’s 
personality seems to grow, as it were, independently of his purpose, 
according to the inner law of her being. Her little tricks and 
ways, her consdous or semi-conscious coquetty, her more than 
innocent weakness, counterbalance the almost miraculous correct- 
ness of her conduct, as judged by the authoris ethical standard. 
T%e* growtili of her afiection for her master and persecutor, the 
subtle traits which i^veal it to and the fine gradarion ofyher 
confession of it to herself, belong to an <»der of artistic achieve- 
ment and psychological truth to which Enghsh hterature Imd 
hardly risen since the decay of the Elizabethan dtama. 

The success of Pamela, whether it was dne to a dim recogtdrion 
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of this merit, or, more simply, as we have reason for thinking, to 
the sentimental interest taken in a moving taH is a landmark in 
the history of the novel Directly through the imitations, or 
indirectly through the satires or parodies which it called forth, the 
book stands at the veiy fountain-head of the teeming period in 
which the ascendency of modem fiction asserted itself. (A fourth 
edition came out within six months of the first) We know from 
contemporary evidence that it was the fashion to have read 
Pamda ; and that, while fine ladies made a point of holding a copy 
of it in their hands, it stirred the emotions of middle-class or lower- 
class readers ; an^ in at least one instonce, it was recommended 
from the pulpit In September 1741 was published an aaaonymous 
sequel Pamda’ s Condmt in High Life, which thus preceded the 
author’s own continuation of his novel The story was adapted for 
the stage so early as 1741. According to Bidmrdsmi, 'the pub- 
lication of the History of Pamela gave birth to ik> tees than Id 
pieces, as remarks, imitations, etc.’ Among the 1^ temous skits 
directed against it, mention should be made of An Apology for the 
Life of Mrs Shamda And/rewe (April 1741), the authorship of 
which is still under discussion; it was followed by Fielding’s 
History of the Adverdwes of Joeeph Andreioe, and his friemd 
Mr AhraJum Adams (February 1742). It must be left to a 
subsequent chapter^ to show how Eichardson’s sentimentalism 
and overstrained mora-lity provoked into expre^ion the broader 
naturalism of his great rival and how the English novd thus 
started, at the same time, on the two main lines of its modem 
advance. ' 

Though Pamela was published without its author’s nfune, 
and Richardson was not, at once, generally associated with it, its 
unexpmited reception gradually raised him to literary ftuae No 
material change, however, seems to have taken place in his r^ular, 
predse and laborious way of living; and he did not give up his 
business as a printer. But the circle of his friends and corre- 
spondents was much enlarged; and he was brought into contact 
with not a few of the distinguished men of the tim& The group of 
admirers, principally ladies, of which he was the centre, and the 
ways of the quiet country household in which he was wont to read 
out,his morning’s work to appreciative listeners, are of moment to 
us here only because they throw light upon*thtf fiu: more deliberate 
method and clearer knowledge of his own powers which dis- 
tingmsh his second novel frmn the first. How far he was 

* Seeebq^ vs,$wt. 
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to tbe suggestions and criticism of his daily audience cannot, of 
course, be estimated, but we know that he expanded in an 
atmosphere of warm, re^onsive sympathy, and that, to his sensitive 
nature, encouragement and praise were as the bread of life. 

The conception of Olmissa was prompted by something besides 
his natural desire to turn his newly revealed feculties to fuller use. 
Indeed, the design of the book was not only to convey a moral; it 
was to improve on the teaching of Pamda, and to correct any 
rash or unfeir inference that might have been drawn from it. 
WeU might Richardson be alarmed lest the teaching of his first 
novel should be misconstrued: would not romantic serving-maids 
and confident damsels dream of conquering their masters’ or 
lovers’ unruly passions, and was not Mr B. too apt a confirmation 
of that dangerous axiom that ‘a reformed rake makes the best 
husband’? While the author of Pomt^ had been optimistic, 
because it was his main purpose to point out a poative example, 
the author of Clarissa thought it his duty, rather, to offer a warn- 
ing, and to lay stress on the exceptional nature of conversions. 
Clarissa, or, the History of a young Lady, was, thus, doomed to 
end in gloom, and to be a demonstration of the perfidy of man. 
As the title-page declared, the book was designed to show ‘tibte 
Distresses that may attend the Misconduct both of Parente and 
Children in relation to Marriage.’ The first edition consisted of 
seven volumes, two of which were issued in November 1747, two 
more in April 1748, and the last three in December of the same 
year. 

The higher merit and the unique place of Okeriem among 
XUclmrdson’s works are due to a deepened consciousness of his 
purpose and to a nobler energy of conscience. Puritan ardour and 
intensity is better able here to take the place of the suggestions of 
art^ inasmuch as it is itself exalted into its most refined essence. 
That Clarissa’s heroic virtues should be sustained by her trust ha 
a heavenly reward is, no doubt, a lesson unpleasantly thrust upon 
us during the latter part of the story ; indeed, the piety of the poor 
sordy-iried soul partakes of the strictest and sternest spirit of an 
austere Christianity, and, in the rapture of her penitmice and 
expectation, she refuses to see her friend^ because ‘God wfil have 
no rivals.’ Again, the gusto with which the author deals out fit 
endings and terrible deaths to the wicked, and his claim that every * 
personage m the novel finally receives his or her due, belong, rather, 
to the sphere of edification than to that of realistic observation or * 
artistic effect. But, leaving out the last episodes, and the constantly 
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implied or expressed hope of a Providential rem^y for human 
wrongs, the tragedy of suffering and sorrow which Richardson’s 
genius has spun out of itself reaches a greater breadth and height 
on the fomiliar st^ of this World; it is free from the trammels of 
religious utilitarianism as well as of moral convention. The literary 
formula he had invented and made his own is thus afforded a wider 
scope- Whatever intrinsic artificiality it may contain is, of course, 
not less apparent here than elsewhere; the reader's goodwill and 
complaisance are required on many points; a painful ingenuity has 
to be expended by the author in order to squeeze the writing and, 
frequently, even the copying, of the epistles, into the bare limits 
of time allowed by the story; the network of the letters retains 
many items of trifling interest and, necessarily, implies a good 
many repetitions, while not a few incidents of the plot which could 
hardly be transmuted into the self-conmousness of the personage 
of the novel or into their knowledge of one anotiher have to be 
allowed to slip throng The deliberate style of almost all the 
correspondmits drags along into unparalleled lengthiness; and 
Lovelace’s self-revelation in his cynicxd confessions to his friend is, 
at rimes, irreconcilable with psychological truth. Still, when all is 
said, the clumsy framework of this epistolary drama is so constantly 
hidden under the creative wealth of a wonderfully minute imt^na- 
rion, and the enormous body of the narrative, as a whole, is borne 
along by so irresistible a flow of emotion, that Bicbardson's 
masterpiece remains one of the great novels of the world’s litera- 
ture. 

""Its appeal is" to the heart. ISFo doubt, the psychologcal inter^t 
of the book is broader and more varied than that of Pmada. 
Though Clarissa is proposed as an example to all young ladies, she 
acccunpMtes the all but imposmble feat of remaining mi attractive 
pattern of virtue. Not that she is &ultle£»— a feet of which 
lUdhardson was well awme, though, perhaps, less so than he would 
have allowed. But there is a true nobleness, a natural dignity in 
Clarissa, a power of stedfest suffering, a true delicacy, an ardour 
<ff aflherion ; while, together with her serious bent of mind, she has 
rim supjpeme touch of a winning naturalness, fresh, unexpected %nd 
e^ provokingly spontaneous, which makes her a match for-heir 
frien4, the sprightly Miss Howe. Nothing is finer or titmr rium the 
"evolution of her feeling for her unworthy lover; nowhere else did 
Bichards^’s knowledge of the feminine heart stand him in better 
stead. £ovelace, undoubtedly, is the forerunner of a long series of 
romantic heroes, the drawing of this character reveals a stramrelv 
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penetrating insight, on the part of the author, into motives and 
moods, together mth an almost naive exaggm^tion. His is a 
divided soul, a study in the subtle degradation vprought by desire; 
he is, at the same time, more than a mere human personage — z. power 
of darkness, the prince of lies; and the weird letter in which he 
murders his own conscience and himself tells the tale of the bloody 
deed is a triumph of imaginative art though a sin against realistic 
truth The Harlowe femily, and several of the less important 
figures, are depicted with a remarkable wealth and vigour of 
characterisation. In the history of the English novel, no such 
group of boldly and strongly sketched personalities had, hitherto, 
served as a l^ickground for so individualised a pair of lovera 
And yet, the mere aesthetic appreciation of a profound study of 
the worUng of tiie human mind is, as we read, lost in our sympathy 
with a heart-rending story of undeserved woe. The femily tragedy 
of the first volumes seizes upon our emotions like the dow, 
oppressive, inevitable approach of a storm , the circle of fete grows 
narrower and narrower as it closes round the unprotected Clarissa, 
and the chain of circumstance and event is woven with an extra- 
ordinary strength of dramatic cohesion. No sooner has Olariffia 
feUen into liovelace’s power, than the crushing of her will and 
pride in a hopeless struggle is impressed upon us with the relent- 
l^, terrible determination of religious enthusiasm; only Ifente or 
Bunyan could have painted such scenes with the same inflexible 
rigour. When her heart is broken, and she has nothing left to her 
but to die, the pathos of her long agony is overdone. Such ch^^ 
means of emotimi as the coming of death, with dll its attendmg 
circumstance, had not yet been exploited to satiety by domestic 
dramatists and sentimental novelists; Richardson avails himself of 
them only too fully, and our overwrought nerves are offended by 
his want of artistic taste. But, as is well known, his contem- 
poraries were not so festidious. During the months of breathl^ 
smpense when Clarissa’s fete hung in the balanee, many letters 
reached the author deprecating a catastrophe, and, when the 
heroine, having settled all her afifeirs and written her elevmii 
posthumous letters, actually departed this worid, Ei^land burst 
mto a wsdl of Imnent; nor was it long b^ore the conta^on tS. 
sorrow spread to the continent. 

As Clmimt had grUwn out of Pamda, so Si/r Charles Grandistm' 
grew out of Olanssa. Richardson’s female friends would not rest 
satisfied with his portrait of a good woman ; he must now giV0* 
them a good man. Moreover, had not Fielding’s T<m Jameg (i74fi) 
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insolently, and, as Eichardson thought, most unfeirly, encr<mched 
upon his own province of holding up examples and depicting 
heroes, and, immediately, found many readers for itself® The easy 
morals and ‘low’ tone of his rival’s book were all the more odious 
to Richardson’s sense of propriety, because his vanity, ever a weak 
point with him, was sorely tried, Before the end of 1749, he 
had, though reluctantly, undertaken the diflScult task which his 
admirers and his conscience were, alike, pressing upon Mm. The 
slow progress of the novel bears witness to the particularly arduous 
nature of the task, it came out, in seven volumes, between 
November 1753 and March 1764. 2%e History of Sir Chaaies 
Qrcmdison; in a Series of Letters published from the Origineds 
professed to be ‘by the Editor of Pamda and darissa’i but, in 
the preface, Richardson practically admitted his authorsMp. 

None of Ms th ree novels has set modem criticism so much at 
variance as Graetdison. The student of literature must, primarily, 
bear in mind that the success of the last effort was not unequal 
to that of its predecessors. At the same time, the aim and con- 
ception of the book show a marked falling off from the higher 
artistic level of Okmssa. The didactic purpose is as glmring as it 
is in the previous novels, without being, in the present instance, 
relieved by the wealth of human pathos wMch made the story of 
Clarissa, in itself, a moving tragedy. Sir Charles’s trials are but 
slight, as befits the good fortune of a man not less beloved by 
Providence than by a consensus of mere mortals; and the embar- 
ra^ing predicament in wMch he finds Mmself between half-s-do)zen 
wdmen admirers — even the annoying prospect of being obliged, 
on pnnciple, to marry Clementina, while, at heart, preferring 
Miss Byron— cannot ruffle the well-founded comp<»ure of Ms mind 
Rfohardson, of course, took care that the Italian signorina should 
be very attractive indeed, though we feel sure that where Sir 
Charles’s duty lies his affections wUl soon enough follow. Those 
readers— and they are not few — ^who find Harriet Byron lacking in 
genuine delicacy and unaffected charm, are, of course, not privileged 
to take an interest in her doubte and anxietili^ The disappointed 
ladi^— Clmnentina and Enuly — certainly appeal more strongly to 
mm «ymi»tMes ; though Clementina’s mada^ m not so suocessfrdEly 
devis^ lhat the touch of cheap rcanantunsm in it ren be paeeed 
•over. Thus, our emotions, on the whole, are 'little stirr^ Apart 
from the first incidents, which concern Miss Byron’s abduction and 
her rescife by Sir Charles, the development of the story is not very 
ezdting to blunted tastes; while the Italian episode^ mid the 
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lengthy negotiations with the della Porretta femily, are wholly 
tedious. 

The despairing reader fells back upon the psychological value of 
the book. Here, indeed, lies its greatness — ^if great it can, indeed, 
be said to be. The characters are more numerous than in either 
Pamda or Okmsm; they are more varied, and more of them are 
interesting. Sir Haigrave and the wicked personages in general 
are merely awkward performers who play at being naughty while 
remaining very conscious of the difference between good and evil; 
so that their converrion, in due time, by Sir Charles’s triumphant 
• example, seems to us merely a matter of course. But there 
is a vein of fresh observation in such comic figures as that of 
Sir Rowland Meredith, and an almost delicate intuition of girlfeb 
feeling in Mass Jervois; as for Charlotte Grandison, she is not less 
true to life than she is perversely and abnormally provoking. It 
seems as if the artist in Richar^on had availed himself of this 
character to wreak some obscure unavowed revenge on the 
constraint which the moralist was imposing upon him in the rigid 
self-consistency of Sir Charles. Of the hero and overwhelmingly 
predominant personage of the book, it is difficult to speak in cold 
blood— so irritating to our noblest (and to some of our worst) 
instincts is Ms self-possessed, ready-made, infeUible sense of virtua 
The most we can say in Ms fevour is that, considering the difflcultira 
of the task, Richardson has managed to create a remarkably 
acceptable ‘hmu idSoA’ of a gentleman, more genuine in his ways, 
and freer from the most objectionable features of puritanic priggish- 
ness, than might reasonably have been expected • •* 

ill tiurough the composition of his last novel, Richardson had 
been aware of declining powers and feiling heaHh. He still kept 
up Ms epistolary intercourse with his admirers and friends; and 
Ms letters, most of which, duly prepared by himself for the use of 
posterity, have been preserved and handed down to us, are a mine 
of information for the student of the period. Our knowledge of 
his life i% to this day, mainly based on the selection of his corre- 
spondence, published, in 1804, by Mrs Barbauld Blades a 
{^mpMet (17£3) aimed against certain piratical Irish booksellers 
•who had forestalled the authorised issue of the last volumes of 
Gromdmm, and a letter to The McmM&r on the change in the 
manners of woman ^no. 97, for 19 February 1761), perhaps hiw 
most characteristic, though not his most interesting, literary 
productions stiU remain to be mentioned. One of these is A 

of the Moved amd Instrmtwe Smtimmte, Maacums, QawtMm, 
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amd R^flesdom, contained in the Histories of Pamela, (Jlarissa, 
and Sir Chmles Qrandism (1755). As every reader of the novels 
knows only too well, they ai'e rich with the ore of wisdom r^y 
coined; and on such subjects as duelling, education, marriage and 
femily relations, Bichardson has even provided us with elaborate 
treatises. The other is MedUatiom eoRected from the Soicred 
Boohs, cmd adapted to the different Stages of a De^ IMstre^; 
glorwuady swrmmmted hy Paiienee, Piety and Resignation. 
Bemg those mmtiomd in the Hidory of Clarissa as dramt vp 
for her own Use (1750). These meditations are tiharty-six in 
number, only four of which are inserted in the novel 

In 1754, Bichardson removed from ISTorth end to Parson's 
green, Fulham ; and, in the following year, his printing-house in 
Salisbury square had to be rebuilt on an a(yoining site. This 
expenditure points to a prosperous condition of afi&drs; in fact, 
Bichardson’s means and social position were so far improved that 
he had become master of the Stationers’ company. Though he 
never was in touch with the most brilliant society of the time, he 
numbered among his acquaintances men of a standing far superior 
to his own, and certainly did something to promote the gradual 
recognition of literary genius as a distinction equal to any other. 
His eldest dau^ter, Mary, made a good match in 1757 ; and, on 
the occasion of her marriage, he wrote his will, which Austin 
Hobson describe as ‘very lengthy, and having four codicila' His 
last years were afflicted with increasing nervous disorders, and 
insommia He died, firom a paralytic stroke, on 4 July 1761. 

'At the presdht day, the interest taken in Bichardson’s works 
is very largely historical Their popularity, which did not ^ow 
any symptoms of decline down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, is now, mainly, a thing of the past Several causes may 
hAlp to SMxwmrf; for the neglect of them, even by cultivated readers, 
in our liberal-minded age. The length of the noveb is, ob- 
I viously, the first stumbling-block, as is testified by the many 
abridgments which have, more or less in vain, sou^t to adapt 
the cnmbroim volumes to the exgendes of a more hurried life, 
j Thdr e|>istolary form, probably, is another drawback. If, as b^ 
been said above, it permits a fresh and particular presentsaent- of- 
everyday fiwjts to ns, yet it is apt to seem hopelessly slow and 
hntiqaated, it savours of a time when ]etters°were a work of 
leimre and love, and people liked to piece together the difhrmit 
®5a^ c5‘ a story More subtle elements in l^chardson’s writings, 
certainly, cxmtribnte .to euvdop them in an atinosthere of faint 
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appredation and widespread indifference. Together with the 
limitations of his art, those of his psychology and of his morals 
hare grown more and more apparent, while their real staength is 
easily forgotten. His essential power was hardly personal; it was 
that of pnritanism. His genius reached as deep as the conscious- 
ness of sin and the source of tears , but, in the depth of his emotions 
and in matters of conscience, he did not pass beyond the hounds of 
his time and of his class ; and his intuitions possessed but little 
creative originality. With the passing of the sentimental age, 
and with the toning down of the puritan spirit, he ceased to be a 
prophet and sank into the part of a representative thinker and 
writer. The light thrown by him into the obscure undergrowths 
of the soul does not break from heaven like the flashes of a 
Shakespeare ; it is a humble ray of poring, searching intensity. 
In these latter days, new shades have been added to our notions 
of conduct; morality has been revived in new forms and touched 
with an unwonted delicacy, a more anxious self-diffildence ; and 
Bichardson’s hard, plain idea of duty cannot but appear blunt 
and harsh to us, as his analysis of the soul seems poor when com- 
pared with the luxuriant growth of modem psychology. Thus, 
the wonderful penetration of his genius has not maintained its 
snpremai^, and time has pitilessly revealed its narrowness. 

But Ms novels deserve more than the disinterested cariosity 
of students; their significance is other than relative. Taken by 
themselves, they constitute a literary acMevement of enduring 
worth. The moral passion with which they are instinct may not 
appeal to us unreservedly; yet the forceful grasp of the stori^ 
holds us fest so soon as we have become reconcffled to the aimo- 
^here; and tho^ regions of the human heart in wMch nature and 
grace, selfishness and love are always at war slowly and pitilessly 
open themselv^ to us, while we read, together with some part, at 
least, of the free, individual, spontaneous life of the shallow self 
Bichardson’s r^lism is great in its handling of minute details, 
its imaginative power, its concatenation of events. Though the 
picturesque aspects of the world are hardly ever called up by him, 
the material circumstances of the drama in wMch Ms characters 
are engaged stand depicted with diligent fulness, and itmer 
incidents of the sentient, straggling soul have never been more 
grapMcally or abundantly narrated. His style is a self-created 
instrument of small intrinsic merit but of excellent utility; it 
shows variety enough to adjust itself to the personalities of differ ent 
correspondents, it moves on with a certain claborat^'^e, oat 
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knows how to rise, at times, to a straightforward, telling energy. 
It is not free from artistic, or even from grammati(»I, flavra, but, 
considering IMchardson’s personal lack of culture, it bears witn^ 
to a remarkable natural gift. Its tone is most often slightly self- 
conscious, with a preference for Latin, genteel words and phrases ; 
but it not unfrequently displays the strength of racy idioms and 
the charm of native English simplicity. 

Eichardson's influence upon the course of Iboghsh and European 
literature cannot be over^timated. To understand ihe extent and 
meaning of the effect exercised by him at home, ihe state of the 
English novel before and after him should be borne in mind. The 
assertion, frequently made, that he put an end to the romance 
of fancy, after the pattern of The Grand Oyrm, should not be 
repeated without qualification; the vogue of the D'Urfe and 
Scud^ry school had long been on the wane, and the tendency 
to realism had already come to the front, prindpdly through 
Defoe and Swift, fiut it is certain that Pamdkn, beddes hemg 
the first notable English novel of sentimental analysis, heralded 
the advent of everyday manners and common people to artistic 
acceptance. The claims of Richardson to the favour of contem- 
porary readers were, thus, manifold ; he stirred their emotions, 
and gave definite satisiaction to their latent thirst for sentiment ; 
he pr^ented them with living, actual, flesh-and-bone heroes and 
heroines, and responded to their longing for reality and subetance 
in fiction ; he imparted a moral lesson, and, thus, found himself 
at one with the ming reaction against the sceptical levity of the 
prqiddting ige. One more point should be emphasised : at the very 
moment when the social power of the middle classes was growing 
apace, Richardson, himself one of them, exactly expressed their 
grievances and prejudices. His novels are filled with a spirit of 
howrffeoie— it might almost be said, popular — criticism of the 
privil^es and the corruption of the great ; and, at the imime tim^ 
they are flavoured with the essence of snobbishn^ It is easy 
to exaggerate the fondness with which Richmdiron dwells on the 
manners of servants or ‘low' people; the clam with which he 
deals, that forming, so to say, the sodal plane of his noveh^ is 
the gentry. To him, the ri^t of birth is mr all but impmaable 
barrier, and Pamela is no exception ; she remains an inferior "in" 
her own eyes, if not exactly in those of her husl^d. No doubt, 
the higher circles of society in which Sir Charles Grandison moves 
wj^je^mtjknown to Richar^on from personal experience, and it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the mistakes with which he has been 
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charged jn his descnption of aristocratic life ; still, he took a secret 
delight in holding intercourse, though it were of a more or less 
imaginary sort, with the nobility, and his conception of a gentle- 
man was certainly not in advance of his tuna Both the impatient 
self-assertion of the middle class, and its quiet settling down into 
conservative grooves of feeling, are thus foreshadowed. Ihe story 
of Pamela is an illustration of the Christian equality of sotds, 
quite m keeping wiili the widespread modern tendency to exalt a 
sentimental, theoretical democracy ; it breathes, on the other hand, 
an involuntary subservience to the intrinsic dignity of rank and 
nches. In both ways, the social tone of Eichardson’s novels was 
that of a class, which, thenceforth, contributed its own elements 
to the formation of the literaiy atmosphere. 

This general, diffused effect is of, more importance than the 
direct and particular mfiuence of Richardson on his imitators or 
disciples in England. The course of the English novel was not 
shaped by him alone, since Fielding rose to eminence almost 
simultaneously with him, but who can gauge the exact indebted- 
ness of Tom Jones to Pamela and OlaHssa ? Is not a negative 
impulse an efficient motive power in its way; and, besides, was not 
the example of the older writer of positive value to the younger? 
Among the novelists who came after them, Sterne, in a large 
measure, may be included among the descendants of Bichardscm. 
So may Henry Brooke, whose Fool of (1766 — 70'f bears 

some resemblance in matter to Sir Charles Grcmdison, Oliver 
Goldsmith, the kind-hearted moralist of The Vicar of WaMJifM^ 
(1766), and Henry Mackemne, author of The Mam, ofFedimg (1771)®. 
SpecM mention should, also, be made of Fanny Biihiey, who wfote 
her first novel FveHna (1778) in tibe epistolary style^, and d Jane 
Austen, who used the same method in the first form of Sense 
cmd SemsihUtty (1811)®. With both these vmters, Eichardson’s 
influence, engrafted on a passionate adnoiration, was supreme; 
yet it need hardly be added that they both and, preeminently, 
Jane Austen, achieved distinct originality. It is a characteristie 
feet that, witibin the fifty years which followed Richardson’s d^^ 
it ^onld be impossible to single out any novelist on whom his 
individual spirit may be said to have descended, while there is 
hardly one who might not be said to have inherited something 
from him. With the new century and its new literature, his 
action did not eSasd to be felt; but it sank into subterranean' 

1 01 emu, vd nt, chap m * Of d»p. it, pott 
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and dissolved into the general tendency in |lction to 
realism, accepted morality and mental analysia These sources of ' 
inspiration are still firesh and running in the English novel of the 
present day, and, through them, the impulse given by Richardson 
is as notable as ever. 

Whatever estimate may be formed of the relative merits of 
Richardson and Melding individually, the significance of the former 
is seen to be immeasurably superior to that of his great rival, so 
soon as the udder field of European literature is taken into account 
From the author of (Mrma is derived one of those pervading 
lines of influence out of which was woven the web of international 
life and thought in the latter half of the eighteenth centu^. By 
feilling in with the revival of feeling on the continent, Richardson 
helped the wave of sentimentalism to break loose, and, tha% had a 
large share in the rise of tiie cosmopolitan age. In Mance^ his works 
may be said to have played as great a part as any indigenons pro- 
duction. The admirable disquisition of Joseph Texte has thrown 
full light on this episode, which is one of paramount importance 
in the histmry of French letters. Public taste was then in a state of 
transition. The latent possibilities of French genius were stirred 
as by the coming of a new springtime ; fresh powers of imagination 
and emotion were seeking to assert themselves in the dry atmo- 
sphere of philosophical rationalism. The decay of classicsd ideals 
left room for new subjects and a new treatment ; not only the 
manners of man in the abstract, but the compleriiiy of the indi- 
vidual, not only the dignity of tragic or epic heroes, but the charm 
of real, everyday scenes and characters, were dimly felt to lie still 
niSexpiored — a field of boundless promise for a resolutely modem 
and original literature. AMn to the craving for sentiment and 
to the desire for reality in fiction vras the moralising propenrity; 
the spirit of ihe time indulged easily in free enquiries into problems 
of conduct, rince the power of the old belieih was in all inheres 
shaken by critidm Richardson’s novels answered to all thi»6 
aspirations. The Anghmmm had fairly Best in before he became 
the idol of the French public; but no English writer was more 
widely read in France during the eighteenth cenfamy. He was 
forturmte in being translated by abb4 IWv<wt, himself a.distin- 
guished novelist and a warm admirer of English maQner& JPam^ 
was ^Uicised as early as 1742 ; Olcmsm m 17&1 ; Qrandmm firom 
" l766*to 1768, with that freedom of adaptation and suppression 
which is characteristic of the tim& 

uT would be out of place here to attempt more than a summary 
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notice of the fortune with which Richardson’s novels met in 
France. They were eagerly welcomed and only a very few dis- 
sentient voices made themselves heard in the chorus of praise; 
their author was worshipped by the swelling crowd of the votaries 
of sensibility. A series of imitations and sequels of the novels, and 
of plays founded upon them, bore witness to the lasting favour of 
the public. The reception of Clanssa was still more enthusiastic 
than that of Pamda, and even the somewhat stiff self-conscious- 
ness of Qramdism could not blunt the appetites of French 
readers, forgetful, for once, of their keen susceptibility to the 
ridiculous. The versatile genius of Voltaire himself was earned 
away by the feshion of the day, and his Ncmim (1749) was a 
strangely dissimilar dramatisation of Pamela-, later, the irre- 
pressible antipathy of his temperament broke out in angry con- 
demnations of the novels^ Worthy of special notice is Diderot’s 
Ji^loge de Richardson (1761), a somewhat indiscriminate, but, on 
the whole, penetrating, cnticism, laying eloquent stress on some 
of the main aspects of the English wnter’s real greatness, and 
turning them to account as a confiimation of Diderot’s own 
dramatic theory. Still more momentous in the history of French 
and European literature is the admiration of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
for Richardson. That his Romdde J14kme (b^n 1766, completed 
1760) was suggested by Okmssa has, from the first, been a 
commonplace of literary criticism The similitude in the theme and 
in its treatment, indeed, is extremely striking, Rousseau’s heroine 
conquers her passion for Saint-Preux when virtue claims her 
under the more pressing form of duty to a husband, as Clarissfi 
subdues her love for Lovelace when he has proved unworthy of 
her. In both stories, the death ofi the herdne crowns a pathetic 
tale with a supreme consummation. Ihe French Claire and the 
English Miss Howe play pretty much the same part as wnfidamtes. 
That both novels are written in the form of letters furnishes tangible 
proof of an influence which Rousseau never attempted to deny. 
The inner analogies are of still greater importance. A didactic 
spirit ln*eathes through La NouveRe H^lotse, a spint of sober and 
earnest moralitj; the book aims at vindicating the sanctity of 
marriage, and at illustrating the artistic interest of domesric 
manners, it stands opposed to the artificial, aristocratic tone of 
older French fiction^as jrell as to the cynical mo^ery of Lesa^ 
Needless to say, Rousseau’s genius touched the book with its own 
originality; a more impassioned fervour of emotion, a poSSST^ 

^ For other French dramatic adaptations of Pamela see bibhograpihy* ^ 
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worship of nature, a self-indulgent enjoyment of melancholy moods, 
set upon it the distinct stamp of romanticism, while i^chardson’s 
sensilnlity kept within the bounds of the inner life, and was 
checked by his pui itanism when half-way to romantic morbidnesa 
It was his fate, nevertheless, to become one of the most active 
among the literary forces from which was to spring, together with 
the revival of letters, a state of moral unrest which would have 
caused his conscience many an anxious qualm. Not only most 
French novelists after 1760, but the leaders of the new school, from 
1790 to 1830, either directly or through Eonsseau, felt the inspiring 
and guiding influence of Richardson. 

Hardly less deep-reaching or extensive was his influence in 
Germany, Richardson,’ says Erich Schmidt, in his still indispen- 
sable study, ‘belongs as well to the history of the German, as to that 
of the English, novel ’ The chords which the author of Claris^ 
struck in the hearts of his earnest, religious and sentimental German 
readers were no other than those which he had stirred in his light 
and sceptical French admirers — so true it is that one great tide 
of emotional enthusiasm swept, at that time, over the bounds of 
nationality and race. But the individual genius of each nation 
was, of course, recognisable in the chorus of praise by a tone of its 
own. The state of German romance before Gellert, says the critic 
just quoted, was much the same as that of English fiction before 
Richardson — with this difference only, that Germany had no Defoe. 
Gellert, who translated Pamela and Grandmn, was, indeed, a 
writer after Richardson’s heart; and his novel, Das Ldtm der 
hdiwedisehm'Grdfin von Q. (1746), though it falls far short of his 
model, still affords ample proof of the most praiseworthy intention®. 
Meanwhile, the German hterary market, just like the French, was 
flooded with imitations and sequels; ‘historic’ of an individual 
or <ff a family, in epistolary form, became the fashion. Among 
novelists who followed Gellert’s example my be mentioned Hermes 
(GescMehte der Mm Wamny WiBm, 1766) and Sophie La Roche 
(QesehieJite der Frduddn vm Sterriheim, 17)'l). WIeland's ad- 
miration found vent in a dram on the unfortunate Gknwitma 
deBa Poretta (1760), after he had planned a series of letters from 
Sir (jharles Grandison to Miss Jervois (1759). In their impulsive 
eagerness, many admirers would visit the scenes which Richard§on 
had described or make a pilgrimage to tho^e in which he hsid lived. 
Oharac tenstic, in this respect, is BQopstock’s longing to be per- 
acquainted with the author of Clarissa, and the touching 
episqde of his young wife’s correspondence with a man upon whom, 
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in her natre enthusiasm, she looked as little less than a saintly 
painter of angelic figures. As years went by, the rationalists and 
disciples of the AufMavmg grew rather bitter against the 
sentimental influence wielded by the English writer, Wieland 
himself somewhat recanted his undisceming praise ; and the parody 
of Musaus {OrcmMson der Zweite, written m 1759, recast in 1781) 
pointed, at least, to some irreverence in the minds of a few. But 
the popularity of Richardson was rooted in the love of all tender 
hearts, and, as is well known, tender hearts were then, and 
remained long afterwards, the majority in Germany. Moreover, 
to the direct action of Richardson must be added that which 
he exercised through Rousseau and La NouvelU HSotse, and, 
thus, the puritanic, insular English genius is brought into close 
association with the world-wide, supremely liberal intellect of 
the author of Werthe^s Leiden. This summary would be too 
manifestly incomplete if a brief mention were not made of the 
Dutch translation of Clarissa, by John Stinstra; and of the 
sensation which Pamda created in Italy, where Goldoni adapted 
it for the stage. 



CHAPTEE II 


FIELDING AND SMOLLETT 

The two novelists with whom this chapter is to deal were 
very different in character, aims and achievement. Fielding was 
humane, genial, sweet-tempered; Smollett rancorous and im- 
patient Fielding, a philosopher and moralist, tried to show by a 
wide and deep representation of life the beauty of certain qualities 
of virtue ; Smollett, to whom, in his old age at any rate, life seemed 
‘a sort of debtors’ prison, where we are ail playthings of fortune,’ 
was more concerned with the superficial absurdities of men and 
circumstance. Fielding established the form of the novel in 
England; Smollett left a myriad of brilliant episodes. But, as men 
and as authors, they have, also, their resemblan<m Both lived 
lives of hardship and labour with courage, both indulged the 
irony bom of shrewd and independent minds. And both, by 
developing the study of the actual life around them as a subject 
for fiction, which had been begun by Bunyan and carried on by 
Defoe, Addisbn and Swift, conquered new kingdoms, and left the 
novel supreme in English imaginative litemture. 

Henry Fielding was bom at Sharpham park, near Glastonbury, 
Somerset on 22 April 1707. In 1713, his fether, Edmund Fielding 
(who was directly descended from the first ^rl of Desmond), 
moved, with his wife and family, to East Stour, a few miles to the 
west of Shaftesbury, in the northern comer of Dorset, where 
Henry’s aster Sarah, the author of David 8m§U (1744 — 52), 
was bom. His tutor here was a clergyman, named Oliver, of 
whqm parson Trulliber, in Josf^h Anda-ms, is said by Murphy 
to be a portrait. At Ihe end of 1719 or be^nning of 1720/ he 
was sent to school at Eton, whm-e he made friends witib Geoi^e 
(afterwards ‘the good’ lord) Lyttelton, author of 

Dead (1740), his firm friend in later yeus, to mom he 
dedicated Tam Jones. Here, too, he acquired a knowledge of the 
to which his wcwks bear witne^ At Lyme when 
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eighteen years old, he fell violently in love with a daughter of a 
deceased local merchant named Andrew, and appears to have 
planned an abduction. The girl was removed to Devonshire, and 
Fielding worked off his emotion in an English version of Juvenal’s 
sixth satire, which he published, some years afterwards, revised, 
in his MhcMoimes. 

The next news of him is the production of his first play at 
Drury lane, in February 1728. A month later, his name appears 
as iMt. Stud, in the books of the university of Leyden. He was 
still at Leyden in February 1729 ; but within a year his name 
disappeared from the roll In January 1730, his second play was 
produced at Goodman’s fields theatre. His schooling being over, 
and the paternal remittances few or none, he had now come 
to London to make a living. A big, strong young man, well- 
educated and well-connected, with a great appetite for Ufe, 
and small experience of it, he began his activity as author and 
dramatist. 

Unlike Smollett, Fielding never wrote a tragedy; but his work 
for the stage comprise every other then known kind of drama- 
comedy, farce, ballad farce, burlesque and adaptation from the 
FrencL The first play produced by him was Ijove in Several 
Masques, a comedy accepted by Cibber, Wilks and Booth for Drury 
lane, and acted in February 1728, by Mrs Oldfield and others, witJi 
great success. His second, brought on the stage of the Goodman’s 
fields theatre, in January 1730, was the comedy The Temple Beam. 
In the following March, at the Haymarket theatre, he gave an 
example of a vein which was to suit him better thah experimeirts 
in imitation of Congreve, of which his comedy mainly consists. 
The AvBwv^s Wcrree, cmd The Pleasm-es of the Town, by ‘Scrib- 
lerus Secnndus,’ as Fielding now for the first time called himself, 
satirises the prevalent taste for opera and pantomima For the 
character of Luckless, the young, gay and impecunious author of 
the ‘puppet-show’ The PUamres of th& Town, Fielding has 
evidently drawn upon himself ; and the first two acts, which serve 
as introduction to the puppet-show, abound in that vivadous, 
^lirieal observation of the life about him in which Fielding ex- 
celled. He pokes fun at wellknown people, among them Henley 
the preacher, Cibber and Wilks; while the relations l»tweea 
bookBeUers and their keek-writers are amusingly exhibited In the 
same year, 1730, appeared not only The Ooffee-Hemse PoUMekm, a 
comedy in which justice Squeezum anticipabra justice Tlnn&r 
in Amelia, while the principal character is olsessed with politics 
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much like Mrs Western in Tom Jones, but, also, Fielding's longest- 
lired and most enjoyable dramatic work, the burlesque Tom 
Thumb. In the following year, this play, enlarged from two 
acts to three, was revived under the feitle The Trag^y of 
Tragedies; or. The Life amd Decdh of Tom Thumb ths GreatK 
In 1731, Fielding produced three comparatively unimportant plays ; 
in 1732, besides writing The Coveni Garden Tragedy, a burlesque 
of Ambrose Philips’s The Distrest Mother, and two other plays, 
he adapted Molifere’s Le MMedn, Mcdyrf I/ui under the title 
The Mock Doctor. The work is well done, and the version kee]^ 
fairly close to the original, though Fielding did not scruple to 
touch it up here and there, or, with his eye for the life about 
him, to introduce some personalities about Misaubin, a quack 
of the day, to whom he dedicated the printed play. In the 
next year, he adapted JJ Avars, under the title 2^ Miser, 
after which he remained almost silent till the beginning of 1734, 
when Kitty Clive, for whom he had a warm admiration and 
friendship, appeared in his comedy. The Intriguing Chambermaid, 
partly adapted from Regnard’s Le Betour Impr6vu Together 
with this, an enlarged and altered version of The AvLhor^s Farce 
was produced. Don Quixote in Bnghmd, another play (1734) 
(begun, as the preface tells us, at Leyden, in 1728), is chiefly 
remarkable for the character of squire Badger, who is veiy like 
squire Western, for the femous htinting song beginning ‘The 
dusky Mght rides down the Sky,’ and for parliamentary election 
scenes which, possibly, were in the mind of Fielding’s friend 
fifegarth wheh he designed his election prints. With the y«ir 
1735, in which were brought out a successful fe,rce and an un- 
successful comedy, we come to a break in Fielding’s activity as 
a playwright As a writer of comedy, Fielding suffered under 
three disabilities— inexperience of the human heart; the haste 
of a young man about town in urgent need of money to rdieve 
him of duns or provide him with pleasures ; and the prevalence 
of the decaying form of comedy inherited from Congreve. He is 
at his best when exhibiting the external features of the life of bis 
time; his characterisation is neither deep nor interesting. In 
force and burlesque, he was for happier. Here, his hi^ sphito, 
hfo gift for amusing extiavagance, had free play. 

On 28 November 1734, at St Mary Charicconbe, near Bath, 
F ieldin g was married to Charlotte Cradoch^ of whom 

^ Soe, as to Fielding’s dramatic burlesqaee and satires, e<xid their signlilcfoitoe in the 
hi8tory«of the English drama and stage, chap xv, jpott. 
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he appears to have been courting, by poems (afterwards pub- 
lished) and in other ways, since 1730 or an earlier date. In 
February 1735, Charlotte Fielding’s mother died, leaving one 
shilling to her daughter Catherine (we think of Amelia and her 
sister, and them mother’s will) and the residue of her estate to 
Charlotte. It was probably this legacy that enabled Fielding 
to take his wife away from the ups and downs of an author’s life 
in London, to the house at East Stour, where he had spent his 
boyhood. Here, he seems to have lived a jolly, and rather 
extravagant, life ; it is not improbable that Booth’s experiences 
on his form in Amelia are taken partly from Fielding’s own, 
and partly, perhaps, from those of his father. In something less 
than a year, he was back in London and again hard at work. 

Early in 1736, he took the Little theatre in the Haymarket, 
formed a company of actors, and in this and the following year 
produced Paequin and The Historical Register for the yea/r 1736. 
Of these celebrated dramatic satires something will be said else- 
where\ as well as of the share which the second of them had 
in bringing about the Licensing act of 1737. For Fielding, the 
passing of this act meant, practically, the end of his career as 
a dramatist. Two or three plays, written by him in whole or in 
part, were, indeed, produced in 1737 ; but, in the same year, he 
dismissed his company and turned to otW fields of work. Of 
himself, he said, later, that he ‘left off writing for the stage 
when he ought to have begun®.’ He resumed his legal studies, 
and, in the month of November, became a student of the 
Middle Temple There is evidence that he workedrhard — ^withodt, 
apparenfly, ceasing to live hard— and he was called to the 
bar in June 1740. Meanwhile, he bad not g^ven up author- 
ship altogether. An ‘Essay on Conversation,’ published in 
the MisetMames of 1743, was probably written in 1737. In 
November 1739 appeared the first number of The Champion,, 
a newspaper published thnce a week, and written mainly by 
Fielding (whose contributions, signed C. or L., are the most 
numerous®) and his friend James Balph. He adopted the not 
uncommon plan of inventing a femily or group as supposed 
abhors or occasions of the various essays — ^in this case, the 
Vinegar family, of whom captain Hercules, with his iamous club, is 

^ See chap iv, jpoat 

* He afterwards produced The Wedding Day (m 1743), The Mm 

appeared posthumously 

* Some of Fielding’s papers m The Ckamjftm were collected m hook-form in 
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the most proiainent. Among the best papeis are the fonr called 
‘ An Apology for the Clergy.’ Fielding had attacked the clergy in 
Pasipem ; in ‘ An Apology,’ his ironical method expc^es even 
more clearly the vices of place-hunting and want of charity then 
prevalent among them, while he reveals the deep admiration and 
reverence for the qualities which were afterwards to glow in his 
portrait of parson Adams. In an essay on Oliarity, again, the 
Fielding of the future is evident in the warm-heaii»d common 
sense with which the subject of imprisonment for debt is treated 
The personal interest in these papers is strong. One of them 
has high praise for the humour and moral force of Ho^rth’s 
‘Bake’s Progress’ and ‘Harlot’s Progre®.’ Another furnishes a 
glimpse of Fielding’s own personal appearance, familiar from 
Hogarth’s drawing. Yet others continue the persistent attacks on 
Colley Cibber which Fielding had begun in his plays. Cibber, 
when, in his Apology (1740), noticing the Licensing act, retorted 
by an opprobrious reference to Fielding. Thereupon, Fielding 
vented all his humour, all his weight and all his knowledge of 
the law and of the world in slashing replies, in which Colley 
and his son Theophilus are successfully held up to ridicule. Tiie 
last paper in the essays collected from The Ghcmpton is dated 
Thursday, 12 June 1740 \ just before Fielding was called to the 
bar. He went the western circuit. 

Perhaps, in i^ite of himself, writing must have been still 
necessary to him as a means of subsistence. In any me, accident 
had something to do with his finding his true field- In November 
1740, Samuel Hiehardson had published Pmnda. Fielding had 
had some experience in parody : and he set to work to parody 
Pamda. But, just as Pamela had grown under its author’s 
hands into something much larger than the original conception, so 
tibe pwrody grew beyond FieMing’s first intention till it became 
his first published novel. The History of the Adventures qf Joseph 
Andrews, and of Jm Friend Mr Abraham Adams. As Pamela 
was tempted by her master, squire Booby (the full name given 
by Fielding is concealed by Bichardson under the initial B ), so 
her brother, Joi^h Andrews^ is tampted by his mistress Lady 
Booby, another member of the femily. ' Clearty, the Ion o£ 

situation would soon be exhausted ; and Fielding would 
speedily tire of a milksop. Thus, before hohad composed his title- 
page and his preface, his whole design had changed. Of Lady 
Boob^ we hear practically nothing after the tenth chapter. 

1 Be seems, however, to have eontmued to write for the paper tiU June 1741 
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Andrews'himself, though transformed into a hearty and vigorous 
youngster, has slipped into the second place, and the chief 
character in the story is the poor clergyman, parson Adama 
Twice in the book, Fielding defends himself against the chai^ of 
drawing his characters from living originals ; but, among others, 
Richardson (who was much hurt at the ‘lewd and ungenerous' 
treatment of his Pamela, and, henceforth, never lost an opportunity 
of carpmg at Fielding) declared that parson Adams was drawn 
direct from William Young, a clergyman of Gillingham, in Dorset, 
who (curiously enough) witnessed Fielding’s signature to tibie 
assignment of the copyright in Joseiph And^&m for £183. 11s. Od!., 
and who, also, later, intended to join him in a translation 
of Aristophanes, which was never completed. If so, William 
Young must have been a fescinating character ; but it is more 
important to notice that, with all the contradictions in his nature, 
parson Adams does not show any of those lapses from verisimilitude 
which are usually the result of a slavish imitation of life. He 
is, in tiuth, one of the immortal character in fiction. Something 
of him appears in the vicar of Wakefield, something in my uncle 
Toby ; and, wherever in fiction simplicity, self-forgetfulness, charity 
and hard riding of a hobby are combined in one person, there will 
be found traces of parson Adams. He is often ridiculous ; the 
absurdest accidents happen to him, for Fielding, though he was 
nearly thirty-five when the book was pubhshed, had not yet lost 
his love of toce. But, just as Cervantes preserved the dignity of 
Don Quixote, so this novel (‘ written in imitation of the marmer of 
Cervantes,’ as the title-page tells us), by preserviilg the spirit- of 
wmedy through all the episodes of &rce, preserves the dignity of 
one of the most loveable of mem In the preface, Fielding explains 
that the only source of the ridiculous is affectation, springing 
either from vanity or from hypocrisy. Vanity and hypocrisy were 
the objects of Fielding’s life-long enmity ; but it is unsafe to trust 
too much to his own explanation of his motives. For parson 
Adams is, certainly, free from affectation; and it is this veiy 
freedom which gives rise to all his misfortune In this novel, we 
find, for the first time, the distinguishing characteristic of Fielding’s 
idrfStude towards life — ^his large-hearted sympatiiy. Hypocrisy he 
hated, tigether with all crudty and unkindn^ ; bui^ when he 
comes to exhibit a*hypocrite, a scold, or a rogue of any kin^ he 
betrays a keen mterest, sometimes almost an affection, rather than 
hatred or scorn. Mrs Slipslop, that wonderful picture of a senamal, 
belying, ermging lady’s-maid; Peter Pounce, the sw^pdling 
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ddnflmt; Mrs Towwouse, the scolding virago, parson Tralliber, the 
boor and brute— all are satirised genially, not savagely. Perhai» 
the one character invented by him for whom he shows hatred pure 
and simple, the one character at whom we are never allowed to 
laugh, is Blifil rn Torn Jones. 

By stating on his title-page that Joseph Amdrems was ‘written 
in imitation of the manner of Cervantes,’ Fielding meant more 
than that parson Adams was a Quixotic character. He meant 
that he was writing something new in English literature though 
familiar to it from translations of Cervantes’s work. Scott traced in 
Joseph Andrews a debt to Scarron’s Bomom Oomique ; Furetifere’s 
Bomcm Bourgeois, Marivaux’s Paysan Parvenu and Histoire 
de Marianne have, also, been mentioned as possible origins of 
the novel Fielding himself, in the preface, explains that he has 
written ‘a comic epic poem in prose,’ with a ‘light and ridiculous’ 
fable instead of a ‘grave and solemn’ one, ludicrous sentiments 
instead of sublime and characters of inferior imtead of superior 
rank. It is necessary to disentangle his motives (which may have 
been after-thoughts) from the facts of his novel’s descent The 
author of Tom Thmnb began Jos^h Andrews as a burlesque; 
and burlesque — ^not of Pamda but of older works — ^he allowed it 
to remain, so far as some parts of the diction are concerned. Bat 
the origin of Joseph Andrews, as we have it, is not to be found in 
Scarron, or Cervantes, or any parody or buriesqua In spirit, it 
springs from the earlier attempts, made by Bunyan, by Defoe, by 
Addison and Steele in The Spectator, to reproduce the common 
life of ordinary people. Until Joseph Andrews came out, that 
life had never been exhibited in England with so much sense 
of character, so clear an insight into motives, so keen an interest. 
What the book owes to Cervantes is its form, in which the loosely- 
knit plot follows the travels and adventure of Adams, Andrews 
and Fanny, and is summarily wound up when the author pleases. 
Fielding’s achievement in the construction was not yet equal to 
his achievement m the spirit of fiction ; nor could he yet be 
called ‘the father of the English novel’ 

Seven years were to pass before the novel which jtuitiiy earned 
him that title was published Meanwhile, Fielding, who app&urs 
to ^ve been still attempting to gain a practice at the bjff, had 
not relinquished writing. In or about April a Httie more 
than a year after the publication of Jostph Andsrews, he ibsued by 
subscription three volumes of Misceilames. The first volume 
coutayis a preface, largely autobiographical, fefilowed by «jme 
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poems. Welding’s poetry is almost negligible in view of Ms other 
work, though the songs in his plays have plenty of spirit. The 
poems included in the MUc^lanies are mainly early compositiions, 
‘productions of the heart rather than of the head,’ as he calls 
them. They include love poems and light verse, addressed to 
Charlotte Oradock and others, and epistles, together with some 
prose essays. The second volume contains more interesting 
matter . the long Lucianic fragment, A Journey from, fJm World 
to iM Neaet\ which begins with some of Fielding’s happiest satire 
in the coach-driver of the spirits from earth. The judgment of 
Minos affords more excellent fun ; and the talk of Homer (with 
Mine Dacier in his lap), Addison, Shakespeare, Dryden and others 
is good. Then come sixteen less interesting chapters on the 
migrations of the soul of the emperor Julian, the tale of which 
remains incomplete , and, in a final chapter, Anne Boleyn relates 
her life 

In the third volume of the Mueedamies, Fielding printed the 
most brilliant piece of work that he had yet achieved, Life of 
Mr Jonatham WUd the Great. Hitherto, his irony had but flashed. 
In Jonodhan WUd, it bums through the book with a steady light. 
The point of view is a familiar one with Fielding, who was a sworn foe 
of pretentious appearances. The confusion of greatness with good- 
ness is common. ‘ Bombast greatness,’ therefore, is to be exposed 
by dealing with its qualities as if, indeed, they were the qualities 
of goodness; and, smce ‘all these ingredients glossed over with 
wealth and a title have been treated wilh the highest respect and 
veneration’ in ‘the splendid palaces of the great,’ while, in Fewgafle, 
‘one or two of them have been condemned to the gallows,’ this 
kind of greatness shall be taken as it is seen in Newgate, glossed 
over with no wealth or title, and written of as if it were the 
greatness of Alexander, Caesar or — as we of a later time might 
add — ^Napoleon. So we have Jonathan Wild, thief, ‘fence’ 
and gallows-bird, steadily held up before us throughout fifty-sax 
chapters as a hero, a great man ; while Heari^ee, the simple, 
affectionate, open nature — ^the good man — ^is treated as ‘siHy,’ 
‘low’ and ‘pitiful.’ The book has distressed many, including 
Scott, whose recollection of it was not very exact ; but not even 
Swift has produced so remarkable a piece of sustained irony, so 
full of movement,* so* various, so finely worked m its minutest 
particulars, or so vivid in its pictures of ‘low’ lifa Its humour is 

1 A paper in The Champion (Saturday, Si May 1740) oontains the gena of the idea 
fitftiUy daboraied u> this frt^iueat. 
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often broad— especially in the passages relating to Miss"Laetitia 
Snap, afterwards Mrs Jonathan Wild ; but its merciless exposure 
of hypocrisy, meanness and cruelty, even more than the difference 
between the rewards ultimately meted out to greatne^ and to 
goodness, makes it a work of excellent morality. The way to true 
honour, the book claims, lies open and plain, the way of the ti’ans- 
gressor is hard. 

About this time, Fielding’s own way became hard ; and, if the gout 
which was taking an ever firmer hold on him was partly due to his 
own transgressions in youth, fete had in store for liim a blow which he 
had not done anything to bring upon himselfi After the publication 
of the Mise^kmies, he devoted himself to the law as closely as his 
gout would permit Literature, he forswore . partly, perhaps, by 
reason of the precarious nature of its rewards, partly because, as 
we learn from his preface to his sister Sarah’s novel, David Simple 
(1744), he was disgusted at being ‘ reputed and reported the author 
of half the scurrility, bawdry, treason, and blasphemy, which these 
few last years have produced’ — especially ‘that infamous, paltry 
libel,’ Camidtcade. Six months later, in November 1744, his 
wife died at Bath, after a long illness. Fielding had loved her 
passionately. Sophia Western is one portrait of her ; Amelia is 
another — even to the broken, or scarred, nose. The passage 
describing Allwortiiy’s feelings about his dead wife^ has, no 
doubt with justice, been described as autobiographi<ad. No 
disproof of bis affection for his Charlotte is to be found in the fact 
that, in November 1747, he married her maid, Mary Itemiel, a good 
s<M, who madef him a good wife. Their son, William, was bom in 
February 1748. 

Fielding’s efforts to break away from writing were spasmodic 
SBid never successful for long. In November 1746, the expedition 
of tile young pretender sent him to journalism again. He started 
a paper, The True Patriot, in which he tried to rouse the nation 
out of the slug^h indifference and the acquiescence in bad 
govemmmt, that were a greater danger than the advance of the 
Hi^anders on Derby. It was for this purpose, probably, that he 
let his robust humour and his hatred of what he considered the 
affisetations of the Jacobite party find free jJlay in a seri^'of 
violently overdrawn pictures of what would happen if the rebels 
took London. Almost the sole interest of tiio journal for modem 
readers lies in the reappearance of parson Adams, who is made to 
trounce, with effect, a young English fribble, more fond of French 

^ Tom Jones, bk i, ipt* 
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•wine adverse to French government Fielding, though less 
insular than Smollett, was a thorough John Bull In D«jember 
1747, he engaged once more in political journalism, with The 
Jacobites JmmuA, a paper conducted on the same lines as Tha 
Trm Pai^t, in one number of which he generously praises the 
first two volumes of his detractor lUchardson’s Clarma. The 
wntmg of these journals brought on Fielding the reproach of 
being a ‘pensioned scribbler,’ and may have helped to obtain his 
commission as justice of the peace for Westminster. The last 
number of The JaedbUe’a Jomnal is dated 6 November 1748. A 
commi^ion as justice of the peace for Westminster had been 
granted him on the previous 25 October ; and a similar commission 
for Middlesex was, apparently, granted to him soon afterwarda The 
duke of Bedford had become secretary of state early in the year. 
From the terms in which he is mentioned in the prefece to 
Tom Jams and from Fielding’s letter to him of 13 December 
1748^ it seems clear that his ‘princely benefactions’ included 
something besides the present of leases enabling Fielding to 
quahiy for the oflBice in Middlesex by holding landed estate of 
£100 a year. 

When Fielding took the magistrate’s post, it was one of small 
honour, and of only such profit as could be made out of one or both 
parties to the cases brought before him. Squeezum and Thrasher 
were probably only too feithful portraits of the trading justices, 
as they were called. Melding, however, took his work very 
seriously ; considerably reduced its emoluments by his honesty ; 
and endeavoured to remedy at the root the appalling evils dqp*to 
ignorance, poverty, drink and the lack of an efELcient police foim 
His Proposals for a eouwty worh-home may, to modem 

ideas, seem repellently brutal; to his o'wn age, they seemed 
sentimentally humane. 

Within four months of his Westminster appointment, that, is, 
in February 1749, there appeared in six duodecimo volumes The 
History of Tom Jones, A PmmMmg. When Melding began to 
write his masterpiece, there is no evidence to show. The y^rs 
preceding his appointment as magistrate seem to have bemt years 
of pecuniary, as well as of other troubles, relieved by the generosity 
of Ijyttelton, and of Balph Allen of Prim* park, Bath. In the 
letter dedioaldng J<m J(mm to lyttelton, Fielding acknowledges 
his debt to both these friends, and says that the character of 
ABworthy is taken from them. The book, then, was probaUy 

* 0oddea, p. 196. 
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written slowly (it took, Fielding says, ‘some thousands of houra') 
in the intervals of other occupations, daring sickness and trouble ; 
and the circumstance only make the achievement more surpriring. 

Fielding had called Joseph Andrews a comic epic poem in 
prose , the title is better deserved by Tom Jones. His debt to 
the great epie is patent in such passage as the fight in the 
churchyard, where he indulges in open burlesque. A greater 
debt become evident when a perusal of the whole book 
shows the coherence of its structure. The course of the main 
theme is steadily followed throughout; and to it all the by- 
plots, all the incidents in the vast and motley world which 
the story embrace, are carefully related. It is true that the art 
is lower at some points than at others. Into Joseph An^ews, 
Fielding introduced two independent stories, thee of Leonora and 
of Mr Wilson, which are excusable only on the ground of the 
variety obtained by the insertion of scene from high life. Tom 
Jones contains its independent story, that of the Man of the 
Hill ; and, though this story forms part of the book’s theme, its 
introduction violate the laws of structure more forcibly than 
could be the case with the erlier and more loosely built novel 
The episode of the widow, again, which occurs in the eleventh 
chapter of the fifteenth book, is so grave a fault in constructton 
that even the need of proving that Tom could say no to a woman 
scarcely reconciles us to believing it Fielding’s work. But, in 
spite of th^e and other blemishes of fonn, Tom Jones remains 
the first English novel conceived and carried out on a structural 
plan that secured an artistic unity for the whole. It set up for 
prose fiction a standard which nearly all its great writers have 
followed, and which is to be found practically unchanged in 
Thackeray. 

The qu^tion of the ‘morality’ of Tom Jones is so closely 
bound up with the realism which is another of its main 
characteristics, that it is almost impossible to treat them apart. 
In Jonathm WUd, Fielding had a double object — to carry on his 
lifelong war a^nst humbug, and to show how poorly vice rewarded 
its votariea Both these aims underlie T<m Jones ; but both are 
subdued to a wider aim— to show life as it ia ‘The proviripn 
which we have here made is Human Nature.’ The implication ifi 
thaVif we can see the whole of human nature,,we shall find that 
some of it is, in itself, ugly, and some, in itself, beautiful That 
which is ugly makes people unhappy, that which is beautiful 
makes them happy. Finding was content to leave to Bidbardson 
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the conventions of society, of ‘good form,’ as it is called — ^the code 
of Sir Charles Grandison. Its place is taken in Tom Jones, if at 
all, by that ‘prudence’ which Allworthy preached to Jones, and 
which is no more than the moderation that keeps a man out of 
reach of what is ugly in human nature, and of those who practise 
it The gist of the book’s moral purpose is to show human nature, 
ugly and beautiful alike, raised to a high power of activity, so that 
the contrast between what is itself beautiful and what is itself 
ugly shall be clearly perceived. Incidentally, meanness, cruelty, 
hypocrisy, lasciviousness will be found to bring unhappiness in 
their train , but it is a worse punishment to be a Blifil than to 
suffer as Blifil ultimately suffered. 

Since no man can see life whole, the question of the moral 
value of Tom Jones — ^which has been considered a great moral 
work and a great immoral work— resolves itself into the question 
how much of human life Fielding could see. To much of it he was 
blind. He could have understood a saint as little as he could 
have understood an anarchist The finer shades — ^such as were 
clear to Richardson — ^were lost to him. Of love as a spiritud 
passion, he shows himself almost entirely ignorant He was wholly 
in sympathy with the average morality of his time ; and he takes, 
quite comfortably, what would nowadays be considered a low view 
of human nature. He had never known a perfect character; 
therefore, he will not put one in his book ; and even Allworthy, 
who stands nearest to his ideal of a good man, comes out, against 
Fielding’s intention no doubly a httle cold and stiff. But, of human 
nature that was not perfect, not exalted by any intellectual oy 
moral or rrfigious ps^on, he knew more than any writer, exc^t, 
possibly, Shakespeare. In Tom Jones, 

we shall represent human nature at first to the keen appetite of onr reader, 
in that more plain and simple manner in which it is found in the country, 
and shall hereafter hash and ragoo it with all the high French and Italian 
seasoning of affectation and vice which courts and cities afford. 

True to his promise, he shows us the whole of life as he saw it, 
iu its extremes of poverty and luxury — ^from Molly Seagrim to 
Lady Bellaston ; its extreme of folly and wisdom— from Partridge 
to jMlworthy; its extremes of meanness and generosity— from 
Hhffi to Tom Jones. And every character in the book has been 
thought ouiv not merely adumbrated. Fielding had used to the 
full his opportunities of exerdsing his enormous interest in men 
^and women ; his experience had brought him into contact with 
'nearly all kinds in nearly fdl circumstances; and the distinguiahing 
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feature of Tom Jones is the solidity of thought and judgpient with 
which the numberless types included in it have been built ti^ether 
into a coherent whole 

The question then arises ‘ what use did the author of Tom Joms 
make of his knowledge? Reference has been made to his r^lism; 
and, if by a realist is meant an artist conscientiously determined to 
express life exactly as he sees it, then Fielding was one. But, if a 
realist is one to whom all the facts of life and character, all aims 
and emotions are of equal value, Fielding cannot be csalled by that 
name. He is without the golden dream of what life should be 
which shines through the work of nearly every other great artist ; 
but, in the place of that dream, his passionate sympathy with 
certain human qualities supplies so much of direct moral as may 
be found in his book, and, through it as a medium, he sees which 
of these qualities are ugly, and which of them beautiful Chastity, 
to him, is not a thing of much account ; but, in considering the 
much-discussed licence of Tom Joms, it must be remembered, 
first, that, in the episode of Ni^tingale, a line is shown over 
which even Tom will not step ; next, that all Tom’s lapses — even 
the affiiir, painful as it is to modem feeling, of Lady Bellaston — 
leave unimpaired the brightness of his prominent quality ; and, 
last, that, in Fielding’s eyes, those very lapses were caused hy the 
untrained excess of that very quality— his generous openness of 
soul If you have that quality, in Fielding’s opinion, you cannot 
go very far wrong ; if you are mean, envious, cruel, you can never 
go right. There is a strong spice of fisitalism iu the doctrine, if 
pressed homer-a reliance on instinct which the villains have as 
mudi right to plead in excuse as have the generous-minded. But 
a candid, steady view of so much of life as we can take in shows 
generosity to be beautiful and meanness to be ugly. Tom Jonm 
is no hero; Fielding was concerned to draw, not heroes, which, 
to him, were impossible abstractions or inventions, but men as he 
knew &em Finally, a word should be added on Fielding’s utter 
absence of pretence. His own sturdy wisdom (often, to us of later 
times, commonplace) is always at hand— and not only in those 
introductory chapters to each book which tell us, in his manliest, 
most humorous, prose, what he is thinking and what hu is 
trying to do. In every incident throughout ihe crowded stoi^, 
and in every character throu^out the wpnderfhl array of per- 
sonages high and low, jhe force of his own knowledge and 
conviction may be felt 

The years 1749 and 1760 found Fielding asdiduous in his 
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duties as jaiagistrate. In May of the former year, he was chairman 
of quarter sessions ; and, m the following month, he delivered a 
famous charge to the Westmmster grand jury. His published 
works for the two years consisted only of pamphlets • one, in defence 
of his action in sentencing one Bosavem Penlez to death for 
noting and theft; the other, the weighty Enquiry wio the Comes 
of the late Increase of Bobbers, which shows how earnestly he 
studied and desmed to remove the causes of crime. Hogarth’s 
‘ Gm Lane ’ is supposed to have been inspired by this pamphlet 

Fielding was at work, meanwhile upon his last novel, Amdia, 
which was published in December 1761, and dedicated to his 
benefiictor, Ealph Allen. Fielding was now nearly forty-five , he 
was a very busy man, and his health was breaking up. It is not 
surprising that Amdia lacks some of the ebullience, the strength 
and the solidity of the novel into which Fielding had packed all 
his youth and prime of life. In form, the story is distinctly 
inferior to Tom J ones The writer had given further attention and 
thought to the social evils with which his official position brought 
him into daily touch He had more to say about the evils of the 
sponging-houses, about the injustice of the laws of debt, the 
insolence and cruelty of the servants of justice, the blind cruelty 
of punishments and similar topica Instead of putting these 
thoughts into such incidental essays as had enriched Tom Jones, 
he attempted to incorporate them with the story, and thereby at 
once dislocated his tale and roused the reader’s impatience. Kie 
course of the narrative, again, harks backward and forward more 
often than that of Tom Jones. Miss Matthews, Boot^, Mrs Benixet 
must ^ch have a separate narrative, and nearly a chapter must 
be devoted to the previous history of Trent There are signs, 
also, of interruption, or of carelessness, in the work*. 

In spite of these blemishes, Amdia has merits which Fielding’s 
other novels lack. In place of the huge and turbulent world of 
Tom Jones, we have a much smaller canvas, and a more in- 
timate revelation of shadows and depths in character. In losing 
some of his ebullience. Fielding has ^ined insight into things 
unknown to him before. The character of Amelia, Fielding's 
‘favqunte child,’ has been so fervently admired that, perhaps, it is 
rash to miss in her the courage and the strength of the ever dear 
Sophia. Booth, who lacked the excuse of Tom Jones’s youth and 

1 One of these, as is well iknown, is the icconsibtcncy of the statements as to 
Amelia*s nose — which Fielding himself practically admitted in The Covent-(jrard$n 
Journal 
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vitality, seems a weakling and a fool rather than a man oCgenerous 
impulse ; and, while the reader is touched— as no sensitive reader 
can fail to be touched — by the pathos of which Fielding here, for 
the first time, shows himself a master, the doubt may arise whether 
Sophia would have endured so much from her husband without a 
hearty trotmcing. There is, m fact, just a dash in Amelia Booth 
of that other Amelia who married George Osborne ; and such 
women help to bring their troubles on themselves. For all that, 
there is no resisting the beauty of Amelia’s character, which is drawn 
with a depth of understanding far in advance of Fielding’s time. 
There are novelty and daring, too, in the study of Miss Matthews; 
and colonel Bath, with his notions of honour, is an admirable 
piece of comedy. The story, as a whole, is the work of a mellower, 
soberer Fielding than the author of Tmu Jorm—i. Fielding 
touched with tears, yet as much in love as ever with nobility 
and generosity of character, and equally full of interest in men 
and women. The novel rouses a wonder as to what he would 
have gone on to achieve, had time and healtii been granted 
him. 

'I will trouble the World no more with any Children of mine 
by the same Muse.’ So he wrote in an early number of The 
Covmt-Qmrden Joumai, a Tuesday and Saturday paper which he 
started, under the pseudonym Sir Alexander Diawcansir, in 
January 1762, a month after the appearance of his last novel 
The Covent-Qarden Journal contains the best of Fielding's 
occasional writing. He takes a rather gloomy view of letters, 
mimners and jnorals ; he has forsworn Aristophanes and Eabelais ; 
but his irony is still awake, and his earnestness unabated. In- 
cidentally, the Journal is interesting, inasmuch as it involved him 
in several literary quari'els, among others with Smollett Smollett 
bad attacked Fielding and Lyttelton in Peregrine Pi(Me ; Fielding, 
in return, had a fling at that novel and at Boderich Random ; 
and Smollett retorted with the savage pamphlet about ‘ Habbedcuk 
Hilding, Justice and Chapman ' which will be mentioned again later. 
The Oomnl-Qardm Journal came to an end in November 1762. In 
April of that year, Fielding issued his ExampUa of the Interpod- 
Hon of Providence, in the Detection and Puniehimeml qf Murder. 
In January 1753 appeared his Proposal for MaMng an 
Provision for the Poor, which included Prepposods for Erecting 
a Gomdg Worhlmm previously referred to. In March 1763, 
he published a pamphlet in which he espoused (wrongly, as it 
appears) the cause of one Elizabeth Canning, whose accusation 
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of kidnapping kad nearly brought an old gipsy-woman to the 
gallows and a procuress to punishment. 

By the middle of 1753, Fielding was very iE He was just 
setting out for Bath, when he was commissioned by the duke of 
Newcastle to frame a plan for checking the prevalence of robbery 
and murder. This he prepared, in the midst of his heavy work as 
magistrate. He stayed in London, and succeeded in breaking up 
a gang of ruflSans. His illness, now, had become a combination of 
dropsy, jaundice and astbma, and he was unfit to take the journey 
to Bath. The winter of 1753 — 4 was long and severe. In May, 
he betook himself to his house, Fordhook, at Ealing, where he 
found some relief in drinking bishop Berkeley’s tar-water, though 
his dropsy grew worse. He was ordered to Lisbon ; and, on 
26 June 1754, he left Fordhook, never to return. 

Of his voyage to Lisbon, in the company of his wife and daughter, 
on The Qveen of Porl/ugoA, he has left an account which has more 
in it of the quality of charm than anything else that he wrote. 
It shows his courage and his zest for life undimimshed by the 
sufferings that had wasted his great frame, and mellowed by a 
manly patience , his courtesy and consideration for others , his 
sound sense and sincerity. Neither his eye for character nor 
his power of ironical expression had deserted him; and the 
portraits of captain Veale, and others, are as shrewd and 
complete as any in his novels. The book was published in 
February 1755, in a version which omitted portions of the manu- 
script; the whole text being issued in December of that year. 
But, before the earlier issue appeared, the author had passdd 
away. Fielding died at Lisbon on 8 October 1754, and lies buried 
in the English cemetery there. He had lived hard. A self- 
indulgent youth had been succeeded, after his first marriage, by a 
manhood crammed with arduous work in literature and in the law. 
As justice of the peace, he had seen further than his contem- 
poraries mto the causes of crime, and into the remedies for it ; as 
writer, he had poured ridicule and contempt on meanness, on 
pretence and on vanity, and had fixed the form of a new branch 
of literature. Poverty, sorrow, ill-health and detraction could 
not^quench his delight in life ; and he used his energies his good- 
sense and Ms knowledge of the world consistently in the service 
of what he saw to Jbe the right 

In speaking of Smollett, wo have to deal with a man of very 
different character from Fielding, though of scarcely less ability. 

•3--2 
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Bora in the spring of 1721 at Dalquhum, Cardross, in the vale of 
Leven, Dumbartonshire, Tobias George Smollett was the grandson 
of Sir James Smollett of BonhiU, judge and member of the Scottish 
and the umted parliaments. Tobias’s father, Sir James’s youngest 
son, died in the fiiture novelist’s childhood. The account of 
Eoderick Random’s childhood and youth, Smollett afterwards said, 
was not autobiographical ; but the main outlines were the same. 
He was educated at the school at Dumbarton, and, in 1736, went 
to Glasgow university. In the same year, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon and apothecary in Glasgow, by name Gordon, whom, though 
he ridiculed him as Potion in Roderick Random, he honoured in 
Ewnphrey Clinker. He came to London at the age of eighteen , 
obtained a commission as surgeon in the navy, and, in 1740, sailed 
on The Cumberland, to join the fleet in the West Indies under 
admiral Vernon, whose previous expedition against Porto Bello 
had been celebrated in a poem by Fielding. Smollett’s object in 
coming to London was not, it seems, to obtain an apjiointment in 
connection with his profession. Like Johnson, a year or two 
before, he had in his pocket a tragedy — The Regicide. He was 
not, however, a dramatist ; and no manager was found to put STAc 
Regicide on the stage. This disappointment Smollett never 
forgot or forgave. In boyhood, he had shown a disposition for 
savage sarcasm; and the rejection of The Regicide was to 
lead to fierce attacks on Garrick, Lyttelton and othera. After 
Vernon’s disastrous expedition to Cartagena, Smollett sailed with 
the fleet to Jamairai. There, he left the service in disgust, and 
ih 'Jamaica h© stayed till 1744, when he returned to London, 
betrothed to Anne Lascelles, a Jamaican lady of some fortune, 
whom he married in or about 1747. On his return to London, he 
set up as a surgeon in Downing street, and seems to have had no 
ihought of literature as a profe^on, for he wrote but little. The 
suppresMon of the ridng in 1746 drew from him a poem, The 
Tears of Seotkmd. In 1746, he published Advice, a Mitire ; in 
1747 , Reprogf, another satire ; both in the heroic couplet, both 
characteristic in sprit and diction. In the same year, the fete of 
The Regicide still rankling, he made a brutal attack on Lyttelton 
in A Bwrle^m Ode on the Loss of a Cra/ndmotim, a parody of 
Ly^Iton’s monody on the death of his wife. None of th4ie 
worlK is of any importance to literature ;rbu^ in 1748, they were 
succeeded by a work of very high importance, The Adm/^r&i of 
Roderick Romdom. 

Sinollett admitted that he modelled his story on the plan of 
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Le Sage*s (hi Blots. In the country of Defoe, the pimresqm 
novel — ^the realistic novel of travel and adventure — ^was not 
absolutely new , nor was the device of stringing the episodes of 
the story together along the thread of a single character. What 
Smollett achieved in Roderick Romdom and, later, in Peregrine 
PwMe, was to show how much could still be done with this form, 
to introduce new life and new types, and to present them with 
unequalled brilliance and energy The new type for which he is 
most famous is not the hungry and adventurous Scot, like Roderick 
Random himself or Strap, his faithful attendant, but the British 
sailor. The expedition to Cartagena had given great opportunities 
for knowledge of the navy to a man who had great skill m ex- 
pressing that knowledge. So vivid a picture of a certain kind of 
life peopled with such clear-cut types as Morgan, the Welsh 
surgeon, Bowlmg, Oakum, Mackshane, Jack Rattlin, had never 
been presented before and has not been surpassed since The 
British tar was all but new to English hterature, and, in this direction 
alone, Smollett’s influence has been as important as his achieve- 
ment Though he sees men and women chiefly from the outside, 
he sees them with extraordinary ckrity, and has a way of hitting 
them off m the first few words which keeps the attention arrested 
all through the rambling, ill-constructed book. Smollett was not 
a moralist ; he was even without a view of life and conduct such 
as might have lent unity to his several works. Dickens, in boy- 
hood, found Roderick ‘a modest and engaging hero’, to the adult 
reader, he is one of the most shameless young scoundrels in 
fiction. In his preface to the work, Smollett writes of Roderick’s 
‘ mod^t merit,’ and he may have been sincere. The truth is that he 
did not car& He aimed almost exclusively at what he abundantly 
secured — ^movement and variety , and his taste for force, horse- 
play and violence was inexhaustible. It should be added that 
Smollett’s study of medicine had doubtless inured him to the 
contemplation of certain physical facts, and that he revels in 
contemplating them. 

The publication of Boderidk Romdom brought Smottett imme- 
diately into fame. The first advantage he took of it was to publish 
l^unfortunate tragedy The Regteide, with a preface full of railing 
at the blindness, the jealousy and so forth, of those who would not 
see its merits He made — or revised and corrected — an English 
franslatilon of (hi Bias, which was published in 1749. Yet, just 
as Fielding tned to live by the law, Smollett seems to have gone 
<m hoping to make a living by medicine. In 1750, he took the 
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degree of doctor of medicine m Mariechal college, Aberdeen. In 
the autumn of that year, however, he set out for Paris with 
Dr John Moore, the author of Zdvm, in order to collect material 
for another novel The result of the tour was ThA Adventures 
of Peregnne PwUe, published in 1751. In some respects, this is 
the most remarkable of Smollett’s novels ; it is, also, the longest, 
and it maintains its vivacity and vigour throughout. In morality, 
the treatment of the main theme (if such a book can be said to 
have a main theme) shows scarcely any advance on Rodetidk 
Random. Peregrine is a scoundrel with a very moderate sense 
of shame; he is also, in his elegant and rather witty way, a bully 
of the most refined cruelty, who is not content to feast on others’ 
folly, but likes to pay for the feast with all kinds of insult and 
annoyance. It would be easier to insist on the fact that morality 
and good taste have nothing to do with the effect that Smollett 
wished to produce, were it not that the same novel contains 
the finest character he ever drew. In a work of this kind, coherence 
is of little moment , and, that Smollett clearly changed his mind as 
he went on, not only about Pickle’s mother, and his aunt Grizzle, 
but about his aunt Grizzle’s husband, commodore Trunnion, does 
not lessen the beauty of the commodore’s character in its final 
form. A modem reader, by reason of a satiety that must have 
been almost unknown in Smollett’s day, wishes that Trunnion 
could open his lips just once or twice without using a nautical 
metaphor ; but metaphor was never more finely used than in the 
famous death-scene of that simple, wise, lovable old sea-dog. This 
character alon6(supposing that there had been no Matthew Bramble 
or Lismahago to follow) would prove that Smollett had it in him to 
be a humourist of a high order, if his savageness and brutality 
had not stifled the humourist’s qualities. In Peregrine PieJde, 
much of the characterisation is on the hipest level ever reached 
by Smollett The household at ‘The Garrison,’ where Hawser 
I’runnion lived, included that ‘great joker,’ lieutenant Hatchway, 
and Tom Pipes, the silent and faithful, who is more attrmjtive, 
if not better fun, than Strap. Though Mrs Pickle is an impossible 
person, her husband Gamaliel lives from the first line of the story; 
and the adventures of the painter and the doctor, the banqupt 
in the manner of the ancients and the ‘escape’ from the Bastille, 
offer a concurrent development of farcical -incident and oddity of 
character hardly to be paralleled for vivacity and inventiveness. 
In Roderusk Romdom, many of the characters were taken from 
Me, w it was with Feregrim Pudde*, and, in the first edition, 
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Smollett 'attacked several of those whom he considered his 
enemies — Lyttelton (under the name Sir Gosling Scrag), Garnck, 
Eich and Cibber, his rancour against whom, on account of the 
rejection of The Regteide, was continuous, besides Akenside and 
Fielding At this date, he cannot have had any cause of complaint 
against Fielding, unless it were the belief that Partridge in Tom 
Jams was imitated from Strap in Roderwk Rcmdom, and, in the 
mam, the secret of his dislikes seems to have been jealousy. 
Fielding’s retorts, in two numbers of The Govmt-Qa/rden Journal, 
drew from Smollett one of his most savage and indecent perform- 
ances. A Faithful Na/rrative of the Base and Inhmrwm Acts 
that were latelqf practued upon the Brain of Hahbakuk HMing, 
Justice, Dealer a/nd Chapman .. (1752). In the second edition 
of Peregrine PieTde, however, which was issued before the end 
of 1751, the attacks on Fielding were withdrawn. It remains to 
add that the form of the book is still the picaresque novel; but 
even this loose construction is disturbed by the interpolation of 
the immoral but vivacious Memoirs of a Lady of Quodit/y. 

Smollett had not yet given up all idea of practising as a doctor. 
He took up his abode in Bath, but, failing to meet with success, 
he wrote a pamphlet to prove that Bath water was but little 
more efficacious than any other water, and, returning to London, 
definitely took up literature as his profession He settled in 
Chelsea, at Monmouth house, where he was visited by Johnson, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Sterne and others, and here he held those 
Sunday dinners which he was to describe later in Humphrey 
ClinJter, for the benefit of the hacks who worked in the ‘literal^ 
factory’ established by him. His next novel, published in 1762, 
was The Achemiures of Ferdinand Counl Fcdhom. If Partridge 
owed something to Strap, Fathom undoubtedly owed something 
to Jonathan Wild, but Smollett’s book lacks the unity to 
which Fielding attained by his consistent irony and by the 
intellectual conception of the relations of goodness and greatness. 
And Smollett betrays his half-heartedness by leaving Fathom 
converted and repentant, in which not very convincing or edifying 
condition he is found again in Humphrey Clunker. Yet, if the 
bodk, as a whole, bo unsatisfactory, it is, like all Smollett’s fiction, 
vivacious and brilliant, and its influence may be traced in Pellwm, 
in Dermis Duval and in other works. 

After Ferdunand Count Fathom, Smollett did not write any 
more novels for some years. He was constantly in need of money, for 
he was always overspending his income, considerable as it was Of 
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his wife’s fortune, only a small part ever reached him , but Smollett 
was practically the first man to conduct a ‘literary factory’ with 
success ; and, at one time, his profits came to about £600 a year. 
After the publication of Ferdvmnd Ommt Faihoni, the foctory 
and the trade of book-making absorbed him. In 1756, he published 
a translation of Don Quixote, which cntics have declared to be 
only a r4dimiffe of Jervas’s translation (published, posthumously, 
in 1742), Smollett not having Sjramish enough to be oipable of 
making an entirely new version. In 1766, Archibald Hamilton, 
formerly an Edinburgh printer, put Smollett at the head of the 
contributors to his new monthly paper, Tlve Qvitieal Review, started 
in opposition to Ralph Griffiths’s Monthly Reeiew. Smollett, ta we 
have seen, was trenchant in attack ; and his writings in The CriUecd 
Review involved him in quairels with Grainger, Joseph Reed, 
Churchill, Shebbeare and several others. To digress for a moment 
from the chronological order of his doings, in January 1767, Garrick 
brought on the stage at Drury lane Smollett’s farce of life at sea, 
The Reprisal, or the Tars of Old JEngland, a rollicking play, full 
of the oddities of national character and sure of popularity because 
of its attacks on the French. Garrick having gone out of his way 
to see that Smollett was well remunerated, Smollett has praise 
for him in The Critical Revimo, and, later, more of it in ‘a work 
of truth,’ his History of England. In 1759, Smollett was fined 
£100 and suffered three months’ not uncomfortable imprisonment 
in the king’s bench prison (which he was afterwards to describe in 
Bir Launcdot Greaves') for impugning, in The Critieoil Review, 
the..courage of« admiral Sir Charles Biiowles 

Meanwhile, at the close of 1757, he published the first four 
volumes of his History of England, bringing it down to the tr^ty 
of Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1748. The work seems to have been a mere 
bookseller’s venture, Hume had already published two volumes 
on the Stewart period, and was known to be at work on the 
Tudors^ In order to take the wind ont of his sails by bringing 
out a complete history before him, Smollett worked very hard, 
reading, he said, 300 volumes; and, in twenty months, com- 
pleted a work written, though in haste, with his usiml cleame^ 
and force. What he really thought of public affaitt! was not to 
b«!ome evident tUl the publication of The Hist/ory of am, Atom, 
some years later. Between 1761 and 1766, he added five more 
volumes to his History of Enghmd, bringing the story down to 
the moment of publication, and taking opportonities, by the way, 

1 Of chap xn, post. 
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of praising Fielding, Hume and others whom he had attacked in 
earlier days. 

The work of these strenuous years included, also, the prepara- 
tion of Dodsley’s Oompmdmm of Voyages xa^Yesi volumes, among 
which appeared SmoUett’s own account of the expedition against 
Cartagena , the compiling of a Universal History, in which he com- 
posed the histories of France, Germany and Italy, besides painfully 
revising the contributions of his hacks , eight volumes entitled The 
Present Stale of the Naliom , a translation, with Thomas Francklin, 
of the works of Voltaire , and two farther excursions into journalism 
— one of them as editor of The North Briton, a tory paper started 
in May 1762, in support of Lord Bute\ While Smollett was m the 
king’s bench prison, in 1769, Newbery, the bookseller, secured his 
services for his new monthly paper. The British Maganne. Its first 
number, published in January 1760, contained the first instalment 
of Smollett’s fourth, and feeblest, novel. The Advmtwres of 
Sir Launcelot Oreaves. Sir Launcelot is an eighteenth century 
gentleman who rides about the country m armour, attended 
by his comic squire, Timothy Crabshaw, redressing grievances. 
When one remembers their originals, Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, it is impossible to feel much interest in this pair; and the 
fun of the story, almost entirely, is horse-play. Some of the 
lesser characters, however, are well done, including the sour 
and crafty rogue, Ferret, said to be a caricature of Shebbeare. 
Though the talk of captain Crowe, the naval man, whose 
adventures as knight-errant are a burlesque of the hero’s, in 
the main resembles that of commodore Truimion, it is very 
suggestive, at times, of Alfred Jingle ; and to Mrs Gobble, the 
justice’s wife. Bob Sawyer’s landlady unquestionably owed her 
indignation at being ad^essed as ‘woman.’ Another feature of 
note m the book is that it begins straight away with an admirable 
piece of description, in the manner of Scott, leaving out the 
exordium which had till then been usual 

t»N^By 1763, Smollett’s health was broken by incessant overwork, 
di^j^intment in his hopes of aid from Bute, and the excesses 
of his own systema nervosum mamme irriicibUe. And, in April 
of^that year, the violent, affectionate man suffered the heaviest 
of blows in the loss of his only child, Elizabeth, at the ago of 
fifteen. For the sake ©f his own health and his wife’s spirits,' he 
left England in the month of Juno, and travelled across France 
to JSTice. In the autumn of 1764, he visited Genoa, Rome, Florence 

^ Qt cMp* XVI, post. 
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and other towns of Italy , for the winter, he returned to Nice, and, 
by June 1765, he was back in London. In the following year, 
he published an account of his Travels thrmgh Frame avd Italy, 
one of the most entertaining books of travel extant, and a mine 
of information, on the whole remarkably accurate, concerning 
the natural phenomena, history, social life, economics, diet and 
morals of the places described. Smollett had a lively and perti- 
nacious curiosity, and, as his novels prove, a very quick eye. He 
foresaw the merits of Cannes, then a small village, as a health- 
resort, and the possibilities of the Corniche road. ITie chief 
interest of the book, however, for the general reader, lies in its 
unbaring revelation of the author’s character. In place of the 
bravery, serenity and sweetness of the dying Fielding, we have here 
httle but spleen, acerbity and quarrelsomeness. Smollett’s fierce 
engagements with innkeepers, postilUons and fellow-travellcra ; 
his profoxmd contempt for foreigners, now fortified by first-hand 
observation ; his scorn of the Roman catholic faith and ceremonies, 
of duelling, of such domestic arrangements as the ciddteo, of 
petty and proud nobility, of a hundred other French institutions 
and ways; and the shrewd sense and the keen eye (keener than 
Carlyle’s) for shams which fortify all his violent prejudices, combine 
to make the book a masterpiece in description and ironic 
criticism of men and manners. Not that he was wilfully blind to 
merit or beauty; he has good words, now and then, even for a 
foreign doctor. But he was determined to see cveiything with 
his own eyes; and, being a sick man and splenetic, he saw every- 
thing, from politics to statues and pictures, with an eye more or 
less jaundiced. Sterne, who met Smollett in Italy, hit off the 
truth, with his usual pungency, in the portrait of Smelfuugua in 
A SenMmmtal Jourmy. 

Smollett was better, but &r from well, when he returned home. 
In 1766, he travelled in Scotland, revisited the scenes of his child- 
hood, and was made much of by learned Edinburgh. Here, and 
in Bath, whither he now went as a patient, he gathered material, and 
possibly laid plans, for his last novel, il^fore fftmphrey Clinker 
appeared, however, Smollett was to show himself in his mcmt rancor- 
ous and pseudo-Rabelaisian mood in The History and A dventur^jof 
(m Atom (1769). In this work, the Atom relates, to one Nathaniel 
Peacock, his experiences while in the body of *a Japanese. Since 
Japan stands for England, and the names in the stoiy (many of them 
formed on the principle afterwards adopted by Samuel Butler in 
Frewhon) each represaited a weUknown figure in British public 
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life, the w6rk is merely a brutal satire on British pubhc afliirs 
from the year 1754 to the date of publication — ^and the Trmds of 
Lemuel Gulliyer are fragrant beside it 

In the last month of 1769, Smollett’s health compelled him, 
once more, to leave England He -went to Italy, and bi the spring 
of 1770, settled in a villa near Leghorn Here, he wrote his last 
and most agreeable novel. The Ex'pedAtwn, of Humphrey dlinher. 
In its way, this is another picaresque story, iosomuch as, during 
its progress, the characters (who relate everything in letters to 
their friends) pursue their travels in England and Scotland. But 
its tone and temper (owing, possibly, to the influence of Sterne, 
possibly, to the pacific mood which often blesses the closing days 
of even the angriest men) are very different from those of Rodemek 
Random and of Peregrine PicMe. Smollett the humourist, of 
whom we have had but brief glimpses in his earlier works, is more 
evident here than anywhere else. Matthew Bramble, the out- 
wardly savage and inwardly very tender old bachelor, his sister 
Mrs Tabitha Bramble, smart Jery Melford, their nephew, and 
his sister Miss Lydia, Mrs Winifred Jenkins, the maid, and 
Humphrey Clinker himself, the ‘ methodist ’ manservant whom they 
pick up on their travels — all these are characters more deeply and 
kindly seen than any of their predecessors except Hawser Trunnion. 
The best among them all is Lismahago, the Scottish soldier, 
needy, argumentative, proud, eccentric — a figure of genuine 
comedy, among whose many descendants must be reckoned one of 
great eminence, Dugald Dalgetty. The novel is planned with a. 
skill unusual in Smollett’s fiction. In Mchardson, the devicd 
of telling the story in letters leads to wearisome repetitions and 
involutions. Smollett contrives to avoid much repetition , and the 
story, though loosely built, as picaresque novels must be, goes 
steadily and clearly forward to reach a more or less inevit- 
able ending. This was his last work. He died at his villa in 
September 1771, and is buried in the English cemetery at Leghorn. 
After his death, his Ode to Independence — ^not a great poem, but 
a vigorous expression of his sturdy temperament — was published, 
and, in 1796, there appeared under his name a curious pamphlet, 
forptfcUing the revolt of America and the French revolution 
Whether he wrote this pamphlet or not, he had shown a provision 
hardly less remarkable in certain pohtical forecasts to bo found 
in his Travels 

Ono of the marks of Hazlitt’s ‘common-place critic’ was that 
he preferred Smollett to Fielding. To dilate on preference is 
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less profitable than to enquire, first, what the two great^t of , 
Engliflh eighteenth century novelists achieved between them. 
Both tried their hands in youth at the drama; and both failed 
almost precisely in so far as they followed the prevalent fashion 
of the drama. Fielding’s comedies and Smollett’s tragedy are 
attempts at expression through outworn media. The long- 
enduring somnolence which overtook the English drama early 
in the eighteenth century had already begum In turning from 
the stage to the new field of prose fiction, Fielding and Smollett 
together raised the novel to the chief place among contemporary 
forms of literary expression, and showed how much it could 
contain of philosophy, of incident, of humour and of fun. Of 
the pair, Smollett was the more learned, and, perhaps, the more 
inventive in finding value for the purposes of his art in modes of life 
hitherto untouched. Fielding’s mind went deeper. 

should be at a loss,’ wrote Bazlitt, to find in any anttentlc 

doctunents of the same period so satisfactory an account of the general state 
of sodlety, and of moral, political, and reli^nons feeling in the reign of 
George II as we meet with in The Adventures of Joseph Andrews and 
Ms friend Mr Abraham AdamsV 

In other words, the novel had already taken ‘the whole of life’ 
for its province. It remained for Scott to sweep into its compass 
all the past, with its romance and its ideals, and the novel had 
conquered the empire in the possession of which it has not yet 
been disturbed. 

>• „ The direct influence of Fielding is harder to estimate than that 
of Smollett Episodes and characters have been borrowed from 
him, freely enough. The Yicar of Wakefield/ TrifUrmi 8handy, 
Qmntm Dwrvmrd, Pmdmmf, Barry lyvfikm — each of th^, 
among a hundred others, shows clear traces of the study of Fielding.! 
But tihe very completeness and individuality of Fielding’s worlr 
prevented his founding a school. The singleness of intellectual 
standpoint which governs all his novels mak<M him difficult of 
imitation; and he is no less different from those who have teJeen 
Mm as model than he is from Cervant^, whom he professed to 
follow. But this it is safe to say . that Melding, a master qf the 
philosopMcal study of character, founded the novel of character] 
and raised it to a degree of merit which, is not likely to be 
surpassed. What his successors have done is to take advantage of 

^ Lectures on tJie Comic Writers^ yoL yi. Wate and Haalili yoL ym, 

p. 106 * 
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changes in. social life since his day, and to study, from their own 
point of view, character as affected by those changes His 
greatest disciple is Thackeray, who had much of his genius, 
much of his power of seeing human nature beneath the robes of 
a peer or the rags of a beggar, much of his satirical power, but 
who lacked the large-hearted geniality of his master. The novel 
of character must always go to Fielding as its great exemplar. 

Smollett’s novels have about them more of the quarry and less 
of the statue. He is richer in types than Fielding; and it needs 
only a mention of his naval scenes and characters to raise memories 
of a whole literature, which, receiving an impetus from the naval 
battles won a few years after Smollett’s death, has persisted even 
after the disappearance of wooden shipa The picaresque novel in 
general, which burst into activity soon after the publication of 
RoderwTc Mandom, was under heavy obligations to Smollett, and 
nowhere more so than in its first modern example, Piekmek. 
Dickens, indeed, who was a great reader of Smollett, was his most! 
eminent discipla In both, we find the observation of superficial 
oddities of speech and manner carried to the finest point, m both, 
we find these oddities and the episodes which display them more 
interesting than the main plot; in both, we find that, beneath 
those oddities, there is often a lack of real character. Dickens’s 
fun is purer than SmoUett’^but it is not 1^ rich and various. 
Although, at the present mment, the picaresque novel has fiillen 
a little out of fashion, Smollett will continue to be read by those 
who are not too squeamish or too stay-at-home to find m him 
complete recreation. 



CHAPTER III 


STERNE, AND THE NOVEL OF HIS TIMES 

The subject of this chapter is, virtually, the history of the 
English novel from 1760 to 1780, a crucial period in the earlier 
stages of its gi'ourth. And the chief questions to be asked are: 
what are the new elements which these years added to the novel? 
how far has each of them proved of lasting value? and what is the 
si>eoific genius of the two or three writers who stand out above 
the rest? 

The answer to the first of these questions may be given, in 
summary form, at once. In the hands of Sterne and a group of 
writers who, though it may be without sufficient reason, are 
commonly treated as disciples of Sterne, sentiment began to count 
for more than had hitherto been held allowalife. As a natural 
consequence, the individuality of these writers impressed itself 
more and more unreservedly upon a theme which, in the days 
of Defoe and even Richardson, had been treated mainly from 
-without. Sterne, it need hardly be said, is undisputed master in 
this way of writing; and here, so far, at least, as his own century 
is concerned, he stands absolutely alone Others, such as Brooke 
and Mackenzie, may use the novel as a pulpit for preaching their 
own creed or advancing their own schema of reform- But their 
relation to Sterne, on ibis head, is, manifestly, of the slightest, and 
the effect produced is utterly different A little more of personality, 
a great deal more of emotion and sentiment, may come into their 
work than any novelist before Sterne would have thought po^bla 
But that is all. Tbiat b the one link which binds them to him, the 
one tangible mark which he left upon the novel of hta ^nerajdon. 

Sterne is the sole novelist of first-rate importance in the peifiod 
under review ; for even Fanny Burney, .invenfave and sparkling 
tkw^ Ae i% can hardly lay claim to that description. And, thauka 
to his very originality, he stands aloof from the main str^un of 
conteniqtorary fiction. Apart from him, Ibe writers of ibe time 
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fall, roughly, into three groups the novelists of ‘sentiment and 
reflection,’ who, though far enough from Sterne, are yet nearer to 
him than any of the others; the novehsts of home life, who, in the 
main, and with marked innovations of their own, follow the chief 
lines laid down by Richardson in the preceding generation; and, 
finally, the novelists of a more distinctly romantic bent, Horace 
Walpole and Clara Reeve, who drew their theme from the medieval 
past, and supported the interest by an appeal to the sense of 
mystery and terror — ^Horace Walpole, no doubt, the more defiantly 
of the two and, perhaps, with less seriousness than has sometimes 
been imputed to him. It should be added that the romantic 
writers are of far less importance for their own sake than for that 
of the writers who followed during the next fifty years, and of 
whom, in some measure, they may be regarded as precursors 
The mam fiicts of Laurence Sterne’s life (1713 — 1768) are 
sufficiently well known. After a strugghng boyhood, he went to 
Cambridge, where he made the friendship of Hall-Stevenson, the 
Eugenius of his great noveL In 1738 he became vicar of Sutton, 
the first of his Yorkshire livings, and a few years later prebendary 
of York, of which his great-grandfather had been archbishop. In 
1741 he married Iffiza Lumley, for whom he soon ceased to feel 
any affection and from whom he was formally separated shortly 
before his deatL By her he had one daughter, Lydia, subsequently 
Mme Medalle, whom he seems to have genuinely loved. The 
greater part of his life was passed in a succession of love affidrs, 
mainly of the sentimental kind, witii various women of whom 
Mrs Draper is the best known. The publication, of Trutrgm 
Shcmd^ was begun in 1760 (vols. i and n), and continued at 
intervals until the year before his death. In 1762 his health, 
which had always been frail, broke down and he started on travels 
in France and Italy which lasted, with an interval, till 1766 and of 
which the literary result was A Sentimental Journey (1768) 
He died, of pleurisy, in March 1768 

Few writers have thrown down so many challenges as Sterne , 
and, if to win disciples be the test of success, few have paid so 
heavily for their hardihood. He revolutionised th6 whole scope) 
and purpose of the novel; but, in his own country, at any rate,' 
years passed before advantage was taken of the hbertyhe asserted. 
He opened new and hiuitfdl fields of humour; and one of the 
greatest of his successors has denied him tiie name of humourisi 
He created a style more subtle and flexible than any had found 
before him, and all that Goldsmith could see in it was a tissue 
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of tricks and affectations. But, if the men of lettera hmtated, 
the public had no doubt. The success of Tristram Shandy swept 
everything before it And here, as is often the case, the popular 
verdict has worn better than the craftsman’s or the critic'a 

Sterne was nothing if not an innovator. And in no innovation 
was he more daring than in that which widened the scope and 
loosened the structure of the novel. This was the first of his 
services to his brethren of the craft. It is, perhaps, the only one 
which has left a deep mark upon the subsequent history of a form 
which, when he wrote, was still in the ^rly stages of its growth. 

When Tristram Shandy began to appear (1760), there was real 
danger that the English novel would remain little more tlian a 
mirror of contemporary life ■ a reproduction, often photographically 
accurate, of the social conditions of the time. Defoe, Fielding, 
Smollett, each in his own way and according to the measure of his 
genius, had yielded to the impulse; Richardson alone, by striking 
into tragedy, had partially escaped. Sterne defiantly throws 
himself athwart the tradition of the elders. He delivers one blow 
after another at the fashion they had set Tale of manners, 
picar^ue adventure, types of contemporary humanity, plot 
itself, all go by the board. His very title is a resounding challenge 
to all accepted notions of what the novelist should attempt And 
even the title falls very fe.r short of what the novel actually 
provides The lAfs and Opinions of the hero is the subject we 
are bidden to expect The opinions, the character, the caprices 
of his father, his uncle, his uncle’s servant — above all, of the auibor 
hiqiself— is wjjtat we actually find. In other words, the novel has 
ceased to be a mirror of life and manners. It has ceased to be 
what Johnson, himself a heretic against his own theory, thought it 
must naturally be, 'a smooth tale, mostly of love.’ It has become 
; a channel for the outpouring of the author’s own personality and 
’ idiosyncrasy; a stage from whidb, under the tbinnest of dkgolses 
or with no disguise at all, he lays bare the workings of his heart, 
his intelleci^ his most fleeting imaginations, before any audience 
he <sin gather round him. If we compare Tri^ram with Tom 
Jonest with Eoderiek Random, with Mod Flomd&rs~^ we compare 
it even with Pamda or Clarissa — we shall see tkit the wheel has 
(XHue ftdl circla Every known landmark has been tom up. And, 
in 'asserting his own liberty, Sterne, littiq as .he may have cared 
about it, has won unbounded liberty for all novelists who ndgfat 
follow. Whatever innovations the future might have in stor^ it 
was hardly possible that they should go beyond the freedom 
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triumphantly vindicated by Sterne. For •whatever purposes future 
■writers might wish to use the novel, it was hardly conceivable that 
they would, not be covered by the principle which he had victoriously, 
though, it may be, unconsciously, laid down. The purpose for which 
Sterne used the novel ■was to give free utterance to his own way of 
looking at life, his o'wn moral and intellectual individuality. So 
much granted, it was impossible to quarrel ■with those who used 
it for a more limited purpose, for embodying in a narrative form 
the passions stirred by any buramg problem of the day; for giving 
utterance to their own views on any specific question, political, 
social or religious. The perils of such a task might be great. They 
could hardly, however, be greater, they would almost certainly be 
less great, than those which Sterne had already faced and con- 
quered. And, with the success of Tristram before him, no critic 
could maintain that, given sufficient genius, the venture was im- 
possible. The challenge of Sterne was ■wide enough to include all 
the other challenges that have followed. The Fool of Quality, 
Nature and Art, Ohv&r Twist, Wdhdm Meister, Les MiserahUs — 
all are covered by the unformulated formula of Tristram. 

Not, of course, that the whole credit of the widening process 
should be given to Sterne. Massdas in England, if Rassdas is, 
indeed, to be counted as a novel, much more Camdide in France, 
had already pointed the way in the same direction. Both appeared 
in the year 1759, before the publication of the first volume of 
Tristram. Neither of them, however, attempts more than a 
fragment of the task which Sterne attempted and performed. In 
neither case does the author stake his whole persdnahty upon the * 
throw; he lets his mind work, or play, round a single question, or 
group of question^ and that is all It was an easier venture, a 
smaller venture and one far less rich in promise, than that which, 
a few weeks later, launched the Shandy family upon their voyage 
roimd the world. 

It is, then, as liberator that Steme comes before us in the first ’ 
instance. And it is as liberator that he has left his chief, perhaps 
his only enduring, mark upon the subsequent history of the novel 
Bis otW great qualities are almost purely personal to himself. 
His ve]y originality has caused him to count for less, as a mouldmg 
infiuence, than many a ■writer not to be compared with him in 
genius. 

And, fimt, his humour. The elements which go to make up 
this are strangely various and, for the most part, as strangely 
baffling and elusive. Uis handling of character is humorous to 
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the very cora It is so with the figures that merely flit acro^ the 
stage* Susannah and the scullion, Obadiah and Dr Slop, lugenius 
and Yorick. It is so a hundred timra more with those constantly 
before the footlights: above all, the undying trio, Walter Shandy, 
my uncle Toby and corporal Trim. 

The last three are humorous in a whole sheaf of senses, each 
of which fades insensibly into the others. In the first place, to 
employ a term sanctioned by long usag^ they are themselves 
humourists of the first water. Each of them is fast astride on his 
own hobby-horse, galloping as hard as may be in pursuit of his 
own fad. In this sense, though in no other, they are akin to 
Puntarvolo and Fastidious Brisk, to Morose and Volpone. They 
are akin, also, to Tom Bowling and commodore Trunnion. Sterne, 
however, had far too subtle a spirit to content himself with 
the mere oddities in which Smollett and, in his own masterful 
way, Jonson also, had delighted. His characters may be born 
humourists, in the Jonsonian sense. But they have been bom 
anew, and have taken on an entirely new nature, in the soul of a 
writer who was a humourist in another, and a fe.r higher, sense: 
the sense in which we apply the term to Fielding and Walter Scott, 
to Cervantes and Shakespeara And the second birth counts for 
infinitely more than the first. All that in the original draft of the 
character may have been overcharged, distorted and ungenial is 
now interwoven with so many softer strands, cr<ssed by so many 
subtler strokes, touched to so many finer issuM that the primitive 
harshness has altogether vanished, and the caricature become a 
liWbag creatfire," of like nature with ourselves. The ‘humour,’ in 
the sense of Jonson and Smollett, is still the groundwork of the 
character. But it is so transformed and humanised by the sub- 
seq^uent touches as to have passed without effort into a noblm* 
l^me of being. It is soon recognteed as something scarcely differing 
from that leaven of idealisation which is the indispensable condition 
of the highest creative work and which, much as we may d^re to 
fix it, is, in this, as in many other instance^ Icmt in the general 
effect of the whola Compare *my Uncle Toby,’ the supreme 
instance of this subtle transformation, with Tom Bowling or 
(xnnmodore Trunnion, and the difference proclaims itself atones 
„ The name of Cervantes has been mentioned. And Sterne 
Mmself does not make any attempt to conceal that Cervantes 
was his model. Others— Itobelais, Montaigne,. Burton, the last 
espedally— may have provided hints and st^gested methods. 
That, however, is only for the more discursive and abstract parts 
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of the stoiy. In the humorous handling of character, Sterne’s 
‘master was Cerrantes and none other. My uncle Toby and 
corporal Trim are variations, but variations of genius, upon Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Yet, on taking over the suggestion, 
Sterne has made it entirely his own. And the differences are even 
more strongly marked than the resemblance. Neither master 
nor servant, in Sterne’s creation, has the universal significance 
which makes itself felt even to the most casual reader of Bm 
QuwBote. And this is true of the relation between the two men 
no less than of each as taken by himself There is nothing in 
Sterne of the contrast between sense and spirit, between the ideal 
and the material, which gives a depth of unfiithomable meaning 
to the twofold creation of Cervantes. Trim is in no wise the foil 
of his maste?. StiU less is he his critic. The very thought would 
have filled him with dismay. He is uncle Toby’s devoted follower, 
the ardent sharer of his dreams, the zealous agent of their fulfilment, 
hardly less warm-hearted, hardly less overflowing with kindness, 
a point or two shrewder and less unworldly, by many points less 
simple and more studious of effect, moulded of sKghtly coarser 
clay but on the same general pattern ; altogether, fiir more his 
counterpart than his opposite. The relation between the two is 
full of beauty, as well as of humour. And, just because it is so, 
it is wholly different firom that which Cervantes has cunningly 
woven between Sancho and Don Quixote. 

But yet farther differences are to be noted. Both Don Quixote 
and uncle Toby are possessed with a dream. So, for that matter, 
is Walter Shandy. But the dream of the knight, though absurd 
in appearance, is, in essentials, noble and heroic. Those of the 
Shandy brothers— -no ingenuity can conceal the feet— are futile 
and childish. To follow them is to watch ‘Nestor play at pudi-pin 
with the boys.’ Don Quixote may tilt at windmills; but all his 
thoughts are for the weak and the oppressed. As for uncle Toby, 
‘our armies in Flanders’ may be upon his lips; but all he cares 
about is toy cannons and tin soldiers. The one point of vitd 
resemblance is the fervour with which each rushes in pursuit of 
his delusion. The heavens might fell; but Don Qtiixc^ woidd 
still wo];sbip Dulcinea as a princess. The world might come to an 
end; but Toby would still bo rearing midget demilunes, his brother 
stiU be spinning paradoxes>and strikmg unpressive attitudes. 

Thus, when all is said and done, the contrast goes even deeper 
than the resemblance. And this accounts for a difference of method 
which could hardly otherwise be explained. Cervantes is so sure 
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of his hero’s nobility that he is not afraid to cover hiaj with eveiy 
outward mark of ridicula Sterne puts forth all his art to make' 
us forget the futility of the craze which he has imagined for the 
central figure of his story. There are momenta, it must be con- 
fessed, when the ridiculous in Don Quixote is pushed further than 
we are willing to endure In such moments, it is clear that the 
satirist has got the better of the creative artist; and it is not on 
the hero, but on the author, that our resentment is, instinctively, 
apt to faE Our admiration is proof s^inst all that Cervantes 
h imself can do to undermine it Could the intrinsic nobility of 
his conception be more decwively driven home * Put either Toby 
or Walter Shandy to the same test, and who shall say that either 
of them would come through it? The delicate raillery of Sterne 
is not too much for them to bear. Before the relentless ^tire of 
Cervantes, they would shrivel into nothing. 

It is just here, however, that Goethe found not only the most 
draracteiistic, but, also, the most helpful, quality of Sterne’s 
genius— that from which there is most to be learned for the 
practical conduct of our lives. The very detachment from all that 
is commonly reckoned to belong to the serious interests of life, 
the readiness to escape from that for which other men are striving 
and fighting, to withdraw into the citadel of our bare, naked self 
and let the world go its way, to count all for nought, so long as 
our own ideal is kept intact, had, for him, a moral worth, a 
'liberating’ value, which it was hard to overrate. That it was 
the whole truth, Goethe was the last man to suppose. WUhehn 
'■ M&skr is there to protest against so impossible a charge. Bu^ 
as a half-truth, and one which the world seems for ever bent on 
denying, he held, and he was right in holding, that it was beyond 
price. He recognised, and he was right in recc^ising, thai^ of all 
men who ever wrote, Sterne was the most firmly pt^seased of it 
hims^ and the most able, by the ma^c of his ar% to awaJcen the 
sense of it in others. ‘Shandyism,’ he says, in the words of Sterne 
himself, 'is the incapacity for fixing the mind on a serious object 
for two minutes together.’ And Sterne himself he defines as ‘a 
free spirit,’ ‘a model in nothing, in everything an awakener and 
sc^esterV ^ 

So much as to Sterne’s humour in the creation of character. 
'Thm, liowever, is anything but the only channdl through whidb 
his humour finds an outlet He is rich in the humour of situation ; 
rich, also, in that whidi gathers round eeriadn insMncis of man’s 
6h)«aM, 2(K>---aOS (Weiauwed.). 
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.nature. Oil the former, there is no need to enlarge: the less so, 
as it is often inseparably interwoven with the humour of character, 
which has already been sufficiently discussed. If we consider such 
scenes as that of Trim’s kitchen discourse on mortality, or the 
collapse of Mr Shandy the elder upon his bed, or, above all, the 
curse of Emulphus and all that leads up to it, we shall see at once 
the infinite art with which Sterne arranges his limelights and the 
astounding effects which he makes them produce. To say, as 
Goldsmith came near to saying, that Sterne’s humour depends 
upon a judicious use of dashes and stars, upon the insertion of 
marbled sheets and other mechanical or pert devices, is not even 
a parody of the truth. As a criticism, it is incredibly beside the 
mark; only less so than Thackeray’s — ^“The man is not a great 
humourist; he is a great jester V 

On the other head, Sterne is more open to attack. It is useless 
to deny that the instincts round which he best loves to let his 
humour play are just those which lend themselves most readily 
to abuse, and that, in his handling of them, there is a pruriency 
which justly gives offence. There is none of the frankness which 
takes the sting out of the obscenity of Aristophanes or the riotous 
coarseness of Rabelais. On the contrary, there is a prying sug- 
gestiveness which is nothing but an aggravation of the misdeed. 
Yet, so much being granted, it is right to guard ourselves against 
two possible misconstructions. It is an injustice if we read what 
we know of the author’s life and conduct into his writings. It is 
an injustice if we fidl to take into account what may fairly be said 
in mitigation of the charge, on this score, against £he writingli 
themselves. 

With Sterne, as a man, it is hard to have much patience. He 
was unkind to Ms wife, and he philandered persistently with other 
women. His pruriency, moreover, is a blot upon Ms character; 
and, in a man of Ms cloth, it is doubly distastefrd. The two former 
defects, however, have nothing to do with his genius as a writer. 
And the last, as a trait of character, would concern us much more 
than it does if he made any attempt to conceal it in his writings. 
Exactly the contrary is the case. The charge, and the just chm^, 
against4iim is that he parades it at every turn. There is no need 
to go to the records of his life for the knowledge of it. It is pro; 
claimed upon the hoilsetdps in Ms books. If a man makes great 
professions of nobility of soul in his writings, it is, no doubt, a 

^ Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, pp 50, 52 , Thaoheray, Leeturez on Mn^hih 
Humourists (Sterne) 
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disenchantment to discover that they are contradicted by his life.. 
The very suspicion of hypocrisy may and does interfere with the 
pleasure we take in a work even of imaginative creation. But 
hypocrisy, at least in this connection, is the very last thing that 
can be charged upon the work of Sterne. His sins go before him to 
the judgment; and it is by his writings that they are made known. 

Again, offensive as his pruriency is, the specific, and very 
peculiar, appeal it makes to the intellect and ims^nation, may 
be urged as a mitigating plea. Tbe two things are clceely con- 
nected; the former, in fact, is a consequence of the latter. The 
indecency of Sterne is of a peculiarly intellectual kind. He holds 
it jealously aloof from all that can touch the passions or emotions. 
It works, as it were, in a void which he has created specially for 
the purpose and of which he alone, of all writers, holds the secret 
In this dry handling of the matter, the affections of the reader are 
left unenlisted and unmoved. He is too much engrossed ih following 
the intellectual ingenuity of the writer, the*rapid quips and turns 
of his fancy, to have much attention lei% for the gross insinuations 
which too often form the primitive groundwork of the arabesque 
cunningly stencilled on the surface. Certainly, he is not (»rried 
off his feet, as he might easily be by warmer, if far more innocent, 
descriptions. 

The sentimentalism of Sterne goes much deeper and, in its 
more extreme forms, is, perhaps, less capable of defence. Here, 
again, no doubt, we are mainly, though, in this case, not solely, 
concerned with the actual effect stamped by the artist’s hand upon 
Our imagination. We have little — and, in that little, we have 
nothing direeUy—\x» do with the havoc which sentiment, as he 
nursed it, may have wrought with his personal conduct and his 
practiced outlook on life. The truth is that sentiment so highly 
wrought— still more, sentiment so deliberatdy cultivated and laid 
out with such a manifest eye to effect— (»n hardly fail to rouse 
the suspicion of the reader. When the limelights are manipulated 
with design so palpable as in the death of Le Pevre or the story 
of the dead ass, the author goes for to defeat his own purpcm 
The spontaneity which is the first charm of sentiment is imme- 
diately seen to be wanting, and the effect of the whole -cffqrt is 
lately d^troyed. More than that. We instinctively feel that» 
with &e author himself, as a man, all (aiSi hardly be well We are 
driven to cast doubts on his sincerity; and, when we look to bis 
hfe, we more than half expect our doubts to be confirmed. Such 
suspicions inevitably react upon the imasinatlve niaasore which 
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the pictuBO itself would otherwise hare given. There is an air 
of unreality, if not of imposture, about the whole business which, 
with the best will in the world, it is impossible wholly to put by. 

Yet, the same command of effect, which, in matters of sentiment, 
is apt to prove perilous, is, elsewhere, brought into play with the 
happiest results. Give him a situation, a thought which appeals 
strongly either to his imagination or to his humanitarian instincts — 
for Sterne also, in his own curious way, is among the prophets — 
and no man knows so well how to lead up to it , how to make the 
most of it, how, by cunning arrangement of light and shade and 
drapery, to show it off to the best possible advantage As stage- 
manager, as master of effective setting, he is without equal, we 
may almost say without rival, among novelista And there are 
moments when such mastery is pure gain. Take the curse of 
Ernulphus, take Trim’s reading of the sermon on conscience, take 
his oration upon death, and this will hardly be denied. There 
are, no doubt, other moments — ^those of sentimentality or in- 
decency — ^when, from the nature of the theme, approval is not 
likely to be so unreserved. Yet, even here, we cannot but admire 
the cunning of the craftsman, deliberate yet light-handed, deeply 
calculated yet full of sparkle, nimbleness and humour. 

From Sterne to his alleged disciples the descent is abrupt. 
Two only of these call for notice in this sketch: Mackenzie and 
Brooke. , 

Henry Mackenzie (1746 — 1831) passed a long and peaceful life 
at Edinburgh, where he held the post of attorney for the Crown; 
and subsequently of comptroller of the taxes, for Scotland. After 
the publication of M<m of FeeJmg (1771, the year of Scott’s 
birth) he was recognised as the literary leader of Edinburgh 
society, and he may be said to have held that post by courtesy 
until his death, a year before that of Scott. In addition to his 
three novels, he wrote a successful play {The Prince of Timia, 
1773 ) and edited two successive periodicals. The Mirror (1779 — 80) 
and The Lomger (1785 — ^7). He was also chairman of the 
committee which reported on Maepherson’s Omam (1805). ^ 

Bfe is, of course, best known by his earliest wodt, The Mwn of 
Feding (1771). At the time, this won for him a name which s^ 
survives as a tradition, but which is hardly justified by the intrinsic 
merits of the book, either m conception or in execution. It is, in 
fact, mainly remarkable as a record of the influences which, at this 
period, were battling fpr the mastery of the novel 
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The form of it, which, at first sight, might be 'taken for 
picaresque, is, in reality, a reversion to a yet more primitive type 
of structure: that familiar to us firom the Coverly papers. And 
it may be noted that T&e lAfe of John Bunde, Bsq., by Thomas 
Amory^ the first part of which appeared some fifteen yeare 
earlier (1756), shows, with much better justification for itself, 
something of the same peculiarity. Mackenzie, however, does 
not, hke Amory, write what professes to be an autobiography. 
He has not, therefore, the excuse of recording what give them- 
selves out for ‘actual facts.’ On the contrary, ho sets about to 
write a novel with a full-fledged hero to its credit. The hero and 
the beggar, the hero on a visit to Bedlam, the hero in a stage- 
coach, the hero in the park and at the gambling-table — such are 
the disjointed fragments tacked together by way of apology for 
a story. We are back again at Sir Eoger in tihe Abbey, Sir ^ger 
at the play, Sir Eoger and the gipsy-woman; which gives a 
significant meaning to the title of ‘the northern Addison,’ pven 
to Mackenzie, on quite different grounds, by Scott The author, 
indeed, is nothing if not apologetic. He is at pains to account for 
the lack of connection by the lame expedient of a middleman — a 
curate with a turn for sport and literature — ^who gives or withholds 
material as suits the humour of the moment, suppressing ten 
chapters at the beginning and some thirty more as the story slowly 
creeps towards an end. It is manifest that the episodes are chosen, 
not in the least for the sake of the excitement they may offer, but 
solely to make call upon the virtuous, if ill-regulated, ‘feelings^’ and, 
Stai more, upon the tears, of the hero. And, neither in the spirit 
of the story, nor in its incidents, is there the smallest trace of 
humour. These things alone are enough to show that TAe Man 
ofFeding owes little or nothing to Fielding or Smollett; but that 
in form, if in nothing else, it casts back to Addison and the essayista 
Some of the elements which, in the interval, the picar«)que writers 
had employed for their own ends, may, doubtless, be fairly recog- 
nised as present But they are bent to uses alien, indeed hostile, to 
those for which they were originally devised. They are no longer 
there for their own sake, or for the humour which they offer. 
Ihe sole purpose they serve is to fiiinish the stage on wM«h the 
‘smtimental education’ of the hero— and, through him, of the 
reader— is carried out ' » 

It is in working the mine of sentiment that Mackenzie em^es 
as near as he ev« comes to Sterne. His methods and adms vm 
^ ^ Amotr. 9m rd, xi. m 
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utterly different With him, as with the great humourisl^ the raw 
material is sentiment But how raw the material remains in 
Mackenzie’s hands ! What a wide difference between his clumsy 
insistence and the light, airy touch of Sterne i Define Mackenzie 
as sentimentalist or sentimental moralist, and you have told almost 
the whole truth about him. Describe Sterne by the same terms, 
and almost everything remains unsaid. A slenderer thread of 
affdiation could not easily be conceived. 

The debt of Mackenzie to Rousseau is, undeniably, more sub- 
stantial It is, however, a debt purely of sentiment, of the 
humanitarian feelings which Rousseau did more than any man to 
spread abroad through Europe. From the nature of the case, 
these feelings could not fell to make their way sooner, or later, 
into the novel They had done so already in Sterne, and, by 
anticipation, even in Richardson; nor can it have been an 
accident that, in the prefece to The Mem of Fedmg, Mackenzie 
should have placed himself behind the shield of Richardson and 
Rousseau ; though he certainly goes fer to destroy the force of the 
appeal by tacking on the name of MarmonteL For, in spite of 
their title, the Oomtes Morami of that writer belong to a wholly 
different order. 

In his next book, The Mom of the World (1773), Mackenzie 
returned to the same theme, but from the other side. This time, 
he has taken the precaution to provide himself with a villain, the 
nominal hero of the story ; and the villain, in a long career of 
intrigue and seduction, brings a plot in his ti*ain. The plot may 
not be specially good ; but, after the disconnected episodes of 
The Mam of Feding, it is an untold relief to have any plot at aH 
TMs is the one new element of importance. In all else, The Mam 
of the World moves in the same circle as The Mam of Fedmg. 
The influence of Rousseau may, perhaps, be still more strongly 
marked, and beyond doubt is so in one passage, which exalts the 
virtues of the Cherokee over the corruptions of Europe with a 
fervour clearly inspired by the second Diseomae and the Letter to 
PhUopoUs. But, even this outbreak might be met % an attack 
on our east Indian conquests, which is to be found in the earlier 
npv«d, and which reveals the same train of thought and feeling. 

Mackenzie’s last and b^t book, JiMa de Eodngm^ (1777), 
strikes a wholly different vein and places him in tlie straight line 
of descent from Richardson. The work is planned on a much 
fimmJler scale ; the intrigue is far simpler, and less elaborately 
prepared. But it is, none the less, the direct ofl^ring of Olcmssat 
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and one of the very few tragedies to be found in the early stages 
of the English novel. In scale and general treatment, Jidm 
may, perhaps, have owed something to certain French models, to 
La Pvirmise de Clives, and, still more, to Manm Lescaut. But, 
when all allowance has been made for this, the star of Kichardson 
—and that, in the letter form as well as in the tragic substsmce — 
still remains in the ascendant Still, whatever Mackenzie might 
write, he was still for the men of his own day the man of feeling 
and nothing else And it was as the man of feeling that he was 
known to the younger generation, Scott and othera, who looked up 
to him as a venerable oracle of the past Such are the curious 
freaks of literary reputation. 

With Brooke, we return once more, in however loose a sense, 
to what may be called the sphere of influence of Sterne ; and, like 
Mackenzie, he, too, has sat at the feet of Rousseau. To many 
readers, perhaps to most, the spirit of Brooke will seem much 
healthier, as his outlook is undoubtedly much wider, than that 
of Mackenzie. He writes in a fr,r breezier spirit ; and, as the 
jdcaresque model is more unreservedly adopted, there is fer more 
variety in his incidents and his settings. The extreme looseness of 
structure which inevitably results from this is, no doubt, something 
of a drawback ; but it is amply redeemed by the vivacity of the 
characters, and by the vividness of the ever-changing scenes 
through which they are led. It is redeemed, also, by the unfeuling 
zest with which the author throws himself into the varying 
fortunes of his hero — ^whose pugnacity is hardly less conspicuous 
tiiMi his overflowing benevolence — and of the motley crew among 
whom his lot is cast. Moreover, full of ‘ feeling ’ as the book is, it 
is of tire kind which leads as often to laughter as to tears. After 
a course of Mackenzie, we (»mnot but be grateful for this relief. 

Henry Brooke (1703 ?— 83) was bom in Ireland and educ»&ted 
at Trinity college, Dublin; he lived in Dublin for the greater part 
of his life. In addition to his work in the novel, drama and poetry, 
he took some part in the political controversies of his time; Issuing 
a warning against the Jacobite tendencies of the Irish (»tholiGS in 
the panic of 1745 (The Farmers Letters), and subsequentiy 
pleadmg for a mitigation of the penal laws (1761). Hai^w^ 
deeply affected by the reli^ons movements of his ^y, that of the 
as well as that of the mystirai r a feet which did much 
to pqpuferise fafe most important work, The Fool qf 
’ For our purposes, two things in particular deserve notice in tiie 
work of Brooke. In the firet place, TJte Fool qfQuedfty (1766) is 
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more deeply stamped ■with the seal of Rousseau— the Rousseau of 
the second Disoowrm and of ikmUt — ^than is any other book of the 
period. The contempt which Rousseau felt for the conventions of 
society, his ‘inextinguishable hatred of oppression’ in high places, 
his faith in the virtues of the poor and simple, his burning desire 
to see human life ordered upon a more natural basis — all this is 
vividly reflected upon every page of The, Fool of QmZUy. It is 
reflected in the various discourses, whether between the personages 
of the story or between the author and an imaginary friend (of the 
candid sort), which are quaintly scattered throughout the book • 
discourses on education, heroism, debtors’ prisons, woman’s rights, 
matter and spirit, the legislation of Lycurgus, the social contract, 
the constitution of England — on everything that happened to 
captivate the quick -wit of the author. Clearly, Brooke had grasped 
far more of what Rousseau came to teach the world, and had 
felt it for more intensely, than Mackenzie. Before we can find 
anything approaching to this keenness of feeling, this revolt 
against the ■wrongs of the social system, we have to go forward to 
the years immediately succeeding the outbreak of the French 
revolution ; in particular to the years from 1790 to VJW — ^the 
years of Paine and Godwin, of Coleridge’s ‘penny trumpet of 
sedition' ; or, in the field of the novel, Ihe years of OaM> W^JAa/im, 
of JSfaMre cmd Art, of Mermsprong, or Mom cesheis not. There, 
no doubt, the cry of revolt was raised more defiantly. For, there;, 
speculation was reinforced by practical example ; and the ideas of 
Rousseau were flashed back, magnified a hundredfold by the deeds 
of the national assembly, the convention and the reign of terror. 
And this contrast between the first and the second harvest of 
Rousseau’s influence is not the least interesting thing in the story 
of the eighteenth century noveL 

The second point which calls for remark is connected with the 
mystical side of Brooke’s character, of which notice has been taken 
in an earlier chapter^. Through the mystics, it will be remem- 
bered, Brooke was brought into touch with John "Wesley and the 
methodists. It is, m fact, the methodistical, rather than the 
mystical, strain which comes to the surface in The Fool of QvxMty 
T-though, m the discourse on matter and spirit, mentioned above, 
the author boldly declares, ‘I know not that there is any pch 
t.hing in nature as ra'atter®.’ Such defiances, however, are rare, 
and, in general, the appeal of Brooke is of a less esoteric kind 
He dwells much on conversion , and, as revised by Wesley, the 
1 Cf voL IX, chap xn * Vol, i, p 81, ed* 1766, 
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book was long a fevourite with methodists. The importance of 
this is to remind ns of the bond which unites the literary with the 
religions revival of the eighteenth century. It is, of course, only 
in a sTnall number of writers — Collins, Smart, Cowper, for instance 
— ^that the two strands are visibly interwoven. But it is probable 
that the emotional appeal of the religious revival was an awakening 
force to many writers, whether poets or novelists, who, in the out- 
ward ordering of their lives, were in<hfferent, or even hostile, to 
the ‘enthusiasm’ either of the methodist or of the evangelical. 
And it is certain that, from the general change of temper of which 
the religious revival was at once the cause and the symptom, both 
poet and novelist found the hearts of men more ready to receive 
their creations than would have been possible at any earlier period 
of the century. The same thing holds good as to the corresponding 
movement in the literature of Germany and, to a less degree, as to 
that in the literature of France. If the pietists had not prepared 
the ground, Goethe, who himself owed not a little to intercourse 
with the ‘beautiful soul’ — ^the Moravian sister — would have found 
it much harder to win a hearing for his youthful poems and for 
Werther. If, in his earlier writings, Rousseau had not roughly 
challenged the speculative creed of ‘the enlightenment,’ La 
NomeUs JS^hiae and the Reveries would probably have been 
written in a very different spirit ; conceivably they might never 
have been written at alL 

On the other novel of Brooke — JiMet GrenvUle, or tiie Sistxyrjf 
qf the Human Heart (1774), it is not worth while to linger. His 
plays and poeriis may be passed by here\ He lives, indeed, by 
The Fool of Quality, and by that alone. 

From the novel of sentiment to that of terror, or of the far 
past, is a startling transition. And the harvest in this field is so 
poor that our account of it may be brief 

The fountainhead of both streams of romance is to be found in 
The Castle (f Otrcmto, which was struck off at fovoiheat by 
Walpole in the summer of 1764 and published at the and of the 
year, or the beginning of the next. The execution is weak in the 
extrema The ‘history ’ is one vast anachronism, and the portoits 
mre pbsnrd. Yet^ in spite of these glaring defects, of which it is 
hard to suppose that tibe author was not in some d^ee aware, an 
entirely new turn is here given to the novel, and elements are 
brought into it which, at a hiter time and in hands more skilftil, 
> Ae to bis eonfedilmfaonB to ibe 4raa», see voL xi. 
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were to.change it out of all knowledge. The book, as Walpole 
himself tells us, was written in conscious reaction against the domes- 
ticities and the sentiment of Bichardson. It was a deliberate attempt 
to divert fiction from the channel along which it had hitherto flowed , 
to transport it from the sphere of close observation to that of 
free invention , to substitute for the interest of the present that 
of the past, the world of experience by that of the mysteriop and 
the supematuraL The performance is bungling, but the design is 
in a high degree original and fruitfuL It was, in feet, so original 
that, as sometimes happens in such cases, Walpole himself took 
fright at his own boldness. He is at the pains to explain that, all 
appearances to the contrary, his heart is still half with the novel 
of every-day life. ‘ It was not so much my intention to recall the 
glories of ancient romance as to blend the wonderful of old stories 
with the natural of modem novelsV And he appeals, in proof of 
Ms sincerity, to Matilda’s avowal of her passion for Theodore. We 
are not bound to take Mm at Ms word. He may, with more kind- 
ness, be regarded as a whole-hearted rebel, who led the forlorn 
hope in a cause wMch, years after, had its day of triumph. It is 
that which makes The OaeUe of Otremto a marked book— even more 
marked perhaps for its ultimate bearing on foreign literature than 
on our own. 

Clara Reeve, to whom we now pass, led an entirely tmeventftd 
life (1729 — 1807), marked only by the publication of various tales, 
of which The Old English Ba/ron has alone survived, and by her 
ftiendsMp with Mrs Brigden, Richardson’s daughter, who revised 
that work in its earlier shape, The Champion of Virtue. , 

If there is some doubt about the intentions of Walpole, about 
those of Clara Reeve, his successor and disciple, there is none 
whatever. The Old English Baron (1777) — ^it had been published 
earher in the same year as The Champion of Virfym, a Gothia 
Tode — ^is undeniably what The Casde of Otraado professes to bej 
‘an attempt to unite the merits and graces of the ancient Romance 
and of the modem NoveL’ There is ‘a sufficient degree of the 
marvellous,’ in the shape of a ghost, ‘to excite attention ; enou^ 
of the maimers of real life,’ or what passes for such, ‘to give an air 
of probability, and enough of the pathetic’ — ^in the form of a 
love-story, with an interesting peasant, who turns out to be son and 
heir of the ghost (a murdered baron), for hero — ‘to engage the 
heart in its behalf.’ It is quite true that the mgredients of 
OtraMto, including the irresistible young peasant, were much the 
i Iietter to iSlie do Beaumont, 18 March 1765. 
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ggmft, But they were differently mixed. In Walpole’s book, the 
chief appeal was to ‘terror’ and to the romantic past. In The 
Old Engli^ Baron, these have sunk into little more than 
trimmings. The main stress on the part of the author lies upon a 
tale of righteous vengeance and of lova About the use of the mar- 
vellous, she is manifestly nervoua She reduces it, therefore, to the 
presence of an ordinary gh<^ who contents himself with groaning 
beneath the floor, by way of instituting p’oceedings against his 
murderer. Even the me^eval is a source of some alarm. And, 
considering what she makes of it, we can hardly be surprised. 
Walpole, absurd as novelist of the crusades— his scene is laid with 
delightful vagueness during the centuiy and a half which covered 
them — ^at least contrives to give some faint flavour of the later 
middle ages to his characters and their setting. Clara Reeve can 
boast of no such success. A trial by combat, her supreme eflbrt 
in this direction, is conducted with all the flourishes of forenmc 
etiquette. The manners of the eighteenth century are transplanted 
straight into the fiReenth. The scene may be labelled ‘A Feudal 
Castle’; in reality, it is the cedar parlour of Miss Byron and 
Sir Charles. The Gothic element and the element of terror being 
thus diE^posed of, nothing is left but that which ‘ engages the heart 
on its behalf’ : the eternal theme of ‘virtue rewarded,’ of injured 
innocence triumphant over treachery and crime. In the com- 
promise which the authors strove to effect, the ‘modem Novel’ 
carries off sdl the honours; the ‘ancient Romance’ is repra^nted 
by little beyond garnish and appurtenance. 

How far can it be said that the works comprised in the above 
group did anything to prepare the way for the historical and* 
romantic novel, as it was subsequently shaped by Scott? The 
answer is : only in the vaguest and m<^t radimentary sense. The 
novel of terror — if by that we understand the terror which springs 
from the marvellous and supernatural — ^has never taken kindly to 
English soil. And it is manifest that Scott fought shy of the mar- 
vellous m an element of prose fictioa In appealing to terror, 
accordingly, neither Walpole nor Clara Reeve did much more than 
mtar a claim that the borders of the novel might without treason 
be enlarged ; that the novel was not bound down by the chaj^r 
of Rs being to the presentation of current life in its meat obvious 
aspehts — of buying and selling, of marrying and giving in marriage. 
That, if judged by the permanent results, was all ; but it was 
enough. The appeal to history told in the same direetion ; but it 
was for more fruitful of results. Walpole^ it is true, did not make 
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much of jt ; Clara ReeTe still less. But they pointed the way 
whicb, with a thousand modifications suggested by his genius, 
Scott was triumphantly to follow. And the very defects of The 
Old Enghsh Bmm may have aided him in the discovery, so often 
missed by his successors, ihat, in the historical novel, the history 
is of far less importance than the human interest and the romance. 
The earlier and greater Waverleys, in fact, can be called historical 
only by a stretch. It was not until Scott had worked for years 
upon the near past — past which stiU made itself felt as a 
living force upon the present — ^that he plunged into the middle 
ages. Moreover, in spite of its stirring adventure, Ivanhoe has 
always counted for less with the English reader than with those of 
Germany and France. 

France Burney (1752 — 1840), the last novelist of note belonging 
to our period, was daughter of Dr Burney, the historian of music. 
During her youth, and until some years after the publication of 
her second novel, CecUia (1782), she lived in the most briUiant 
hterary society of her day, including that of Johnson, Mrs Thrale 
and Burke. In 1786 she was appointed second keeper of the robes 
to queen Charlotte, a post which she held for four years, to her own 
great discomfort, but to the delight of those who read her fescinating 
Diary. Aftw her release, she married (1793) a French oflS^cer of 
the name of d’Arblay, one of the emigrants who gathered at 
Juniper hall and of whom her Diary contains many striking and 
amusing notices. From 1802 to 1812 she lived in France, returning 
only to publish her last novel. The Wamderer (1814). The later 
years of her life (1816 — 40) were passed peacefully i» England., 

With the novels of Fanny Burney wo pass into another world. 
They stand far nearer to the novel as we know it than anything 
which had yet appeared. The picaresque scaffolding, the obtrusive 
moral, the deliberate sentiment — ^much more the marvellous and 
the medievahsm — of the writers who had immediately gone before 
her are thrown to the winds. She sets herself to tell a plain story 
— railivmied, doubtless, with strange adventures, with characters 
still stranger — and that is alL 

Yet in this veiy simplidty is contained a new and, as time 
has proved, a very fruitful conception of what tike novel might 
achieve. Starting from the general plan laid down by Bichardson, 
she limits, she adds, tihe modifies, until the result is something 
entirely difforeuti The tragic element is the first to go. This, 
with other modifications, leaves her with a story of home life for 
the ground-work of hei picture And the introduction of a whole 
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gallery of oddities, dog^ng the steps of the heroine at ^very turn, 
gives variety, zest and sparkle to what othervrise would have been 
a humdrum, and, perhaps, a slightly sentimental, tale. The novel 
of home life, it is not too much to say, is the creation of Fanny 
Burney. There is a great deal else, and a great deal more 
brilliant, in her creations. But it is this that makes them a land- 
mark in the history of fiction. 

Her method is simplicity it^lf. Evdina is the ‘History of a 
young lady’s entrance into the world.’ And the same description 
would apply to every one of the stories which followed. Her 
unvarying plan is to take a young girl ‘ with a virtuous mind, a 
cultivated understanding and a feeling heart,’ but wholly ‘ignorant 
of the fomw and inexperienced in the manners of the world’ ; to 
provide her with a guardian instead of parents and so throw her 
on her own resources ; to place her in circumstances unusual but 
not, except in The Wanderer, unnatural ; and, with an inexhaust- 
ible fertility of invention, to devise incidents and situations such 
as will draw out her character and keep the interest of the reader 
on the stretch. In Cecdia, no doubt, she added to this som^hing 
of the tragic purpose, the solemn moral, of Bichardson; and very 
few are likely to regard the addition as an improvemeni But, with 
this partial exception, her aim was always what has been said; and 
she had two gifts which enabled her triumphantly to attain it. 

The first is a talent, not easily to be matched among English 
novelists, for telling a story ; an unaffected delight in telling ii^ 
which wakens a like pleasure in the reader. The second is an 
amazing power— a power in which she is surpassed by Dickeim 
only — of giving flesh and blood to caricature. ‘ My little character- 
monger’ was Johnson’s pet name for her^; and, in the sense just 
hinted at, she earned it ten times over. With infectious z^t, she 
adds touch after touch of absurdity to her portrait, until the 
reader is fairly swept off his feet by the drollery of the figure 
she has conjured up. This particular talent is, no doubt, most 
conspicuous in her earliest two works, Brdina (1778) and Cmlia 
(1782). But it flashes out often enough in OamlUa (1796) and, on 
occasion, even in The Wanderer (1814). In all this gallery of 
‘ humourists ’ the most laughable is Mr Bri^s, the ill-bi^ but not 
unkindly skinflint of Ce<Mia. But he is hard run by the Brang^ttoUs, 

* 

^ The Btoiy is told m the dedication to The Wanderer, Timm was ft ftt 

Galloway’s, shortly after the appearance of Cectha, ‘Johnson endeavouring to detain 
me when I rose to depart, by calling out “Don't go yet, little character-monger,'* Burke 
followed, gaily but impressively exclaiming, “Miss Burney^ die to-night!*” 
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still harder perhaps by Mr Smith, the ‘gentleman mcmquA’, as 
Mrs Thrate called him, of Ev^na , while Sir Hugh Tyrold and ‘ 
Dr Orkbome, the Admiral, Sir Jasper Herrington and Mr Tedman 
keep up the succession not quite unworthily, in the two later 
novels. But even to mention instances is to do iqjustice. For, 
after all, the most surprising thing is their unlimited abundance ; 
the way in which they start up from every comer, from each rung 
of the social ladder, at the bidding of the author. For vulgarity, 
in particular, she has the eye of a lynx. Eight and left, high or 
low, she unmasks it with unflagging delight, tearing off the count* 
less disguises under which it lurks and holding it up, naked but 
not ashamed, to the laughter, and, sometimes, though not often, to 
the contempt of the reader. By the side of these lively beings, 
the flgures of Smollett seem little better than stufied birds in a 
museum. 

Spontaneity is among the best gifts of the novelist. And few 
novelists are more spontaneous than Fanny Bumey. We should 
have guessed this from the novels themselves. The Dia/ry\ in 
some ways a yet greater masterpiece, puts it beyond doubt. It is 
evident that all she saw and all she heard presented itself to her 
instinctively in dramatic form; that all the incidents through 
which she passed naturally wove themselves into a story — one 
might almost say, into a novel — ^before her eyes. In the IHmy, 
as in the novels, the two gifts are intertwined beyond possibilily of 
separation. The observation which enabled her to take in the 
passing scene, to seize the distmctive features of every man and 
woman ^e met, may have put the material m her haqds. But tbe 
material would have lost half its effect, it would have lost more 
than half iis charm, if the genius of tihe bom story-teller had not 
been there to weave it into a coherent whole, to give it life and 
movement The Etary is a better test of this even than the 
novels. The incidents recorded in it are, for the most part, what 
might happen to any of us. The men and women it brings before 
us are, with some marked exceptions, such as might be met at any 
party. Who but themselves would have cared a straw for Mi« 
Streatfleld or M. de Guifife/rdifere, for colonel Blakeney or even the 
‘sweet Queen’* Yet, through the magic glass of the Ihcvry, each 
of thdin takes distinct form and feature; all have gestures, 
mannerisms, gesticulations of their own , and each, wit|)|ont the 
' smallest effort, fits into a drama as lively as any that could be put 
upon the singe. It is, of course, perfectly true, and it is as it should 

" 1 Of chap XI, post 
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be, that, when she has an incident of intrinsic interest to record, 
the portrait of a really marked figure to paint, she"^ surpasses • 
herself. Her portraits of Johnson and Mrs Thrale, of George III 
and the French ^igres, are among the best ever drawn. Her 
account of the king’s madness, of the escape of the due de Lian- 
court, is as good as anything in Saint-Simon or Cfeu-lyle. These, 
however, were the chances of a lifetima And it is in her more 
level work that her peculiar talent is most readily to be traced. 
There we can almost see the portrait growing, the incidents moving 
each into its own place, under the hand of the diarisi And we 
know that the same process must lie behind the triumphs of the 
novelist. 

It is an injustice that her last two books, Camitta in particular, 
should have been allowed utterly to drop oui The old brillimice 
is, doubtless, largely gona But the more solid qualities remain 
almost untouched. There is the old keenness of observation, the 
old narrative genius, the old power of contriving ingenioos and, in 
the main, natural situations. The secondary figures are certainly 
less laughable, but that, as Macaulay hints, is largely becaime they 
are leas freakish and more human , because their humour is often 
next door to pathos and the laughter they call out, to tears. This is 
true even of The Wanderer, when we can once foiget the grotesque 
oiiening— the writer can think of no better machinery for intro- 
ducing her. heroine, a beautiful English girl, than the make-up of a 
negress — and the woeM touches of grandiloquence — ^the heroine 
is described as ‘a female Bobinson Crusoe’ — which the authors 
o| JShdma Fould have been the first to laugh out of court Such 
lapses, however, ^ve no fair impression of the book; and, with the 
best will in the world, Macaulay has made them bulk for more 
than they are worth. Strike out a few para^phs, aud The 
Wmder&r is not written in ‘jargon '—any more than, with the 
exception of a few pages, the language of G&Ma is Johnsonesa 
To the end Miss Burney remains what she was at the begin- 
ning: a keen observer, a great ‘character-monger,’ a supremo 
story-teller, the first writer to see that the ordinary embarrass- 
ments of a girl’s life would bear to be taken for the main theme of 
a novel ‘ To her we owe not only J&vdina, CeeUia and OamSHa, 
but also Mcm^field Fark and The Absentee.’ When &&(»ulay 
ended esrimate of Miss Burney with these word% he said better 
than he knew. He was tibinMng of her i» the first of a long line 
of woman novelists. He forgot that the innovation applied not 
only to her sex, but to her theme. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE 

The term 'eighteenth century English drama’ suggests a some- 
■wl^t arbitrary chronology. Yet it has, perhaps, other justification 
than that of convenient reference. The year 1700 marks the 
death of Dryden, the dominant figure in restoration drama, and 
the retirement of Congreve, its most brilliant comic dramatist. 
Etherege, Wycherley, Lee, Otway and many other contemporaries 
of Dryden had already passed from the ranks of active dramatists. 
The growing protest against the immorality of the drama, 
vigorously expressed in Jeremy Collier’s invective, A Short View 
of the ImmoroMty a/nd Prcfa/nmm of the English Stage (1698), 
shows that the old order has changed and is soon to yield place 
to new\ 

GPhe reign of queen Anne (1702 — 14) may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a period of transition m English drama. Though the 
current of restoration comedy still runs strong in the first decade 
of the eigditeenth century, in Vanbrugh’s later wbrks and tn 
Farquhar’s plays, the tide of drama turns with the moralised 
comedies of Colley Cibber® and the sentimental dramas of Richard 
Steele*. Cibber strove deliberately to moralise the drama. He 
ascribed the success of his first comedy to the ‘moral Delight 
receiv’d from its Fable,’ and, in reviewing his own dramatic career, 
claimed to ‘have had the Interest and Honour of Virtue always 
in view*.’ Imperfect as his ethical standards often appear to 
modem critics, there is little reason to question the ancerity of 
his intention to reform comedy. To the moral aim of Cibber, 
Steele umted sentiment Without the epigrammatic brilliancy of 
Congreve or the fertile invention of Farquhar, he sought to sustain 
. 

1 Oi, ante^ vol vm, chap, vi, pp 163 if. Of thid pp. 176—7 

* Cf an<e, vol ix, pp 29 — 30, 64 

^ An Apology for the Ltfe of Mr Colley CtbbeTf edited by Lowe, K W , vol. i, 
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comedy by a different method. If comedy was moralised by 
Cibber, it was sentimentalised by Steele 

Meanwhile, tragedy, also, was showing signs of transition. Ihe 
heroic drama of the restoration had torn passion to tatters , but 
the queen Anne age inclined more toward classical constraint than 
toward romantic licence. Even Nicholas Rowe, who, in The Fair 
Penitent (1703), followed an Elizabethan model and wrote Jane 
Shore (1714) ‘in imitation of Shakespear’s style,’ shows classical 
tendencies in limitation of the number of characters, in r^trietion 
of dramatic action and in rejwtion of comic relief His chief 
dramas— to use his own phrase, ‘she-tragedies’— have an almost 
feminine refinement of tone*. In the moralised sentiment with 
which they enforce their pathetic appeals there is a close kir^hip 
between the tragedy of Rowe and the comedy of Steele. In 
sentimental drama, pity is akin to love. 

The conventional critical distinction between tragedy and 
comedy should not, then, be unduly pressed. Doubtless, it is 
unnecessary to find fault with the term ‘sentimental comedy,’ 
which is sanctioned by contemporary usage and actuidly adopted 
by Goldsmith in his attack upon sentimental drama. But it is 
important to recognise that the wave of sentiment swept over a 
wider fidd than that of English comedy, or even of English dmma. 
It invaded the continent. Destouches, whose residence in England 
brought him, like Voltaire, into direct wmtact with English in- 
fluence^ admitted into several of his later comedies (1727 — 63) a 
serious undertone. Marivaux touched comedy with pathos and 
sentiment. ' NiveUe de la Chauss^e, who foUowed Steele’s dictum 
that ‘laughter’s a distorted passion’ more closely than did its 
author, developed sentimental comedy into comMU larmoyante. 
Voltaire, though by no means ready to permit comedy to forget 
her function of mirth, found ‘melting pity’ admissible. Diderot 
drew inspiration fix>m Lillo’s moralised hmrgeou trag^y. The 
very term Jrame suggests the obliteration of the rigid line 
between comedy and tragedy®. In England and on the continait 
alike, sentiment tended to break down the barriers of dramatic 
convention. 

"Notwithstanding the far-reaching influence of sentimental 
drama, the record of its rise and progress is but part of the 

^ vol vni, chap vn, pp 105—7 

* Saunn, jSpUre Didxcutoire to hxs dramB, BdverUi (1768), Saolaras that h% dmn 
not know whether Sedame’e Phtloiophe Mans le Bm(dr (1765) 1$ tragedy or OOUPoady, hot 
that it in m drmn mn Urn et original 
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English (jWsunatic history of the eighteenth century. The queen 
Anne period was, essentially, a critical age, whidb fixed its standards 
largely on classical authority. To a very considerable degree, its 
jfiaywrights reflect the influence of French classical drama and 
dramatic theory. Bacine and ComeiUe were adapted for the 
English stage in a whole series of versions^ Addison, whose 
critical influence was cast in favour of dramatic rule and regularity, 
put classical theory so efiectively into practice in Cato (1713) that 
Voltaire hailed it as the first PratgCdie raxsowmblo in English^. 
Stimulated by the successes of Ambrose Philips® and Addison, 
other English playwrights turned to classical models and trans- 
lated, though often with considerable freedom, such dramas as 
ho Cid, Ciwm and IpTdgenie, 

Though the influence of French classical drama and dramatic 
standards upon eighteenth century English drama demands 
ample recognition, it should not be overestimated. Not even 
tmder queen Anne was the Elizabethan tradition forgotten. 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Jonson’s comedies and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s romantic plays continued to hold the stage. Rowe 
turned freely to Elizabethan models and sought to imitate Shake- 
speare’ s style. Even Addison, a confirmed classicist, in at least one 
memorable passage^, treated Shakespeare’s genius as above arti- 
ficial restraints. English translators of French tragedy sometimes 
abated the rigid classical conventions in their adaptations for the 
freer English stage. In reality, English drama, even during the 
Augustan period, was often an tmconscious comproimse between 
the r^ttraint of French theory and the inherited freedom of 
English dramatic practice* Furthermore, the EngUsh dement in 
queen Anne drama is not confined to the survival of Elizabethan 
influences. The note of sentiment struck in contemporary comedy 
by Steele is perceptible, not merely in the tragedy of Rowe, but, 
perhaps, even in classical English drama itself. The triumphs of 
Philips and Addison were founded on the distresses of the heroine 
and the moralised sentiments of the hero. Despite, then, the d<Hui- 
nance of clasdcal standards, queen Anne drama is not a m^dy 
Gallicised product. It is the resultant of English and continental 
forces." r-t ^ 

If CTitical survey of the period be broadened so as ^/iqclude 
♦ 

1 ToL vwi, vir, pp 180—1 

^ Of ante, yqL ts, chap, n, pp* 63—4 

® Th$ Bktireat Mother (adapted ftom Baoine’a dndromagiue) was pradaced m 17X2 
* The Speetittor^ no, 692* 
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the history of the stage as well as of the drama, the dramatic 
currents will appear still more complex. Dorset gardens theatre 
had catered more and more to the popular demand for spectacle. 
Foreign singers and dancers invaded the boards of the patent 
theatres. The successful advent of Italian opera made the judicious 
Cibber grieve and Steele demand that Britons should ‘from foreign 
insult save this English stageV But even CSolley Cibber, sworn 
advo<»te of regular drama, compromised his convictions and, as a 
manager, ‘ had not Virtue enough to starve by opiK)sing a Multitude 
that would have been too hard for meV Meanwhile, the attacks 
of Collier and his followers were continued, through almost a 
generation, until, in 1726, William Law published his treatise, 
The Ahsolvte Uvdawfidmse of the Stage Entertaiimmt JvMy 
demonstrated Thus, beset by foes without and by rivals within 
the theatre, regular drama had fallen on evil daya 
, To the adverse fectors which threatened the ascendancy of 
I fonnal tragedy and comedy must be added two theatrioil develop- 
! ments of great significance. The second decade of the eighteenth 
century marks the introduction of En^ish pantomime; the 
. third, that of ballad-opera. The elements of pantomime had long 
been present on the English stage before John Rich fused them 
into an extraordinarily popular type of theatrical entertainment 
‘Dumb-diows,' introduced as early as Gorhodue, scenic and 
mechanical elements in masque and the spectacular accesson^ 
of restoration opera anticijate salient features of Rich’s pro- 
duetiona Yet, even if Cibber’s suggestion® be accepted that 
tlie ‘original hint’ for pantomime is to be found in Weaver’s 
Drury lane production of The Loves of Mars mud Venrn 
(1717), John Rich was the dominant fector in establMdng the 
popukr type. He had none of Cibber's scruple about cateting 
to ‘the vulgar taste.’ A remarkable mimic, but without the 
gift of stage speech, Rich cleverly turned his limitation to 
advantage. The spiking harleqmn, familiar on the Italimi stage 
and already introduced on the English, now became dumb ; but 
Rich made actions speak louder than words. To a theme usually 
drawn from fribulous history or classical myth, the pantomime 
added the comic courtship of harlequin and columbin^^heiglltening 
the ei^with spectacular transformation^ elaborate scenmy' and 
mumc. Tbet patent theatres vied with each' other in prmiucit^ 
pantomimes; for tiie recdpts from them doubled tiiose from 

» ’Bpiogwt to TU Tmier Smband (1TO6). * Apolmf vol- o, p. 182. 

* /pologp, vol n, pp, 180 ff. 
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regulai' dmma. Henceforth, pantomime had to be numbered as 
one of the stock attractions of the eighteenth century stage. 

Hardly had pantomime firmly estabhshed itself in popular 
ferVour, when Rich produced another formidable riyal to regular 
drama in John Gay's Beggar’s Opera (1728)\ Ibis work marked 
the triumph of ballad-opera. ‘The vast Success of that new 
Species of Bramatick Poetry’ was, to Colley Cibber®, further 
proof of the ‘ vulgar taste ’ which had already welcomed pantomime. 
But the influence of Gay’s opera is not confined to its intro- 
duction of popular lyrics. In satirising not merely the absurdities 
of Itsdian opera but the conscious moralisings of sentimental 
drama, and in providing happy issues out of all the afBictions of 
its ‘charmingly pathetic’ prison scenes, Gay points towards the 
dramatic burlesques of Fielding and Carey. Palpable hits at 
Sir Robert Walpole and other politicians of the day open the vein 
of sodal and political satire, worked to the fiiU in Fielding’s farces. 
The Beggar’s Opera, accordingly, holds an important place in 
English dramatic annals. Like pantomime, ballad-opera, hence- 
forth, must be regarded as a stock attraction of the theatre. 
During the Garrick era, its popularity was maintained by many 
operas like those of Isaac Bickerstaff, and the initial run of 
Sheridan’s Jhmrna surpassed that of Beggar’s Opera. 

Even this general survey of those earlier aspects of eighteenth 
century drama, which form a nece^ry background to any account 
of its later history, must make it clear that English drama is the 
resultant of many forces. So complex, indeed, is the interaction 
of th^e various forces that it is idle to seek to resolve actual 
dramatic products exactly into their precise component parts. 
Stall more fhtile are attempts to warp the actual facts of dramatic 
history into conformity with a rigid preconceived theory of dramatic 
evolution The convenient distinction between tragedy and 
comedy, if converted into an arbitrary critical formula, becomes a 
stumbling-block to the critic of sentimental drama. To attempt 
to explain English dassical drama simply from the standpoint of 
French classical, or pseudo-classical, theory is to ignore En^Mi 
influences which directly affected the dramatic practice^ and -even 
the tfieones, of Voltaire himself. To regard the temsition from 
the immorality of re^oration comedy to the sentimentahsed 
morality of the eighteenth century as a complete moral regenera- 
tion is to forget the frank licence of Mrs Centlivre and the imperfect 
ethical standards of even professed moralists like Cibber. 

^ Of ante, toL k, chap, vi, p 168, ” Apohgy, vol i, pp 248, ^ 
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Broadly viewed, eighteenth century drama show decided - 
reaction from the immorality that provoked tibie attacks of 
Sir Eichard Blackmore and Jeremy Collier. Yet, despite many 
evidences of an awakening sense of moral responsibility in the 
attitude of the court, of society and of administrators of the 
law, the conversion of drama was neither sudden nor complete. 
Farquhar, whose dramatic work is sulMequent to Collier's attack, 
maintains, essentially, the spirit of restoration comedy. Even Tht 
Gardess Mmhamd, despite Cibber’s good intentions, presents the 
stock characters of restoration comedy pui’ged of their gross 
excesses doubtless, but yet not wholly chastened in spirit. "Ihe 
tendencies of earlier comedy are maintained in the dramatic work 
of Mrs Centlivre. The sins of various dramatists of her sex 
seem to have been visited chiefly upon Mrs Aphra Behn‘; but, 
though Mrs Centlivre has largely escaped the notoriety of the 
'chaste Aphra,’ the character of her drama is without fear rather 
than without reprojujh. A certain concession to Collier’s chai^ 
that ‘the Stage-Poets make their Principal Personages Vicious, 
and reward them at the End of the Play,’ may, perhaps, be detected 
in the fifth-act repentance which she allows to sinners whose 
consciences have Iain comfortably dormant through the earlier acts. 
Yet, for the most part, she can be acquitted of any intention ‘to 
moralise the stage.’ With considerable skill in dramatic structure 
and facility in securing comic effect, she was content to achieve 
theatrical effectiveness vrith little hesitation as to methods. An 
early attempt at blank-verse tragedy, The PerjuVd Hndxmd, or 
The Admdmes of Vmiee (1700X proves that her dramatic aptitude 
did not extend either to verse or to tragedy. Her forte lay in 
cleverness of comic intrigue and fluency of prose dialogue. Her 
diiaractem often have the salient trmts whidii are within the imdy 
grasp of the actor, while the best of them are more vital comic 
creations. Marplot, in The Bmy-Body (1709) and its sequel, 
Marpht in Iddbonil^lO), is much more than a copy from MoliSre’s 
I/J^towdi; and Don Felix, in The Wonder! A Womm heefte a 
ISmrd (1714), became one of Cfarrick’s mmt popukr parts. IVom 
Moli&re and frrom Spanish sources, Mrs Centlivre drew materiids 
freely for various plays ; but die deserves credit for ability in 
adaptation and for the addition of effective origindi tondbes. Of 
h«p lat^ {flayer A Bdd Brdke for a Wife (l7l8) was a suocessfril 
(»»nedyt and The Art^fce (1722) rdlects in some measure the 


^ Of*, m io Behn, to1« rm, 
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influence \)f sentimental drama. Mrs OentliTre serves as a 
convenient illustration of the feet that comedy had not wholly 
responded to the movement for its moral improvement; but it 
is feir to recall, at the same time, that the epilogues appended 
to some of Young’s dramas maintain the restoration practice of 
enlivening tragedy wiih coarsely comic epilogues. 

Like the current of moral reform, the current of classical in- 
fluence, which was very strong in queen Anne drama, encountered 
various obstacles in its course. Some of the early Gfeorgian tragedies 
of Edward Young (1683 — 1765)^ have much of the violent action 
of Elizabethan drama and the unrestraint, though not the poetic 
imagination, of Lee’s dramatic utterance. It needed but little 
exaggeration for Fielding to turn the heroics of Busiris (1719) to 
mockery in his burlesque tragedy, Tom Thumb. The 'Revenge 
(1721), in striving to depict ‘the tumults of a Godlike mind,’ 
recalls the heroic drama of the restoration, though Zanga, the 
Moor, is reminiscent of Othello Thus, these tragedies of Young 
seem, in reality, to follow English, rather than strict continental, 
modela In The Siege of Damascus (1720), a tragedy far superior 
to the mediocre work of Young, John Hughes had turned to an 
English source in borrowing from D’Avenant’s play, The SiegeK 
"While the ponderous tragedies of James Thomson, to which 
reference is made elsewhere®, lent weight rather than dignity to 
the cause of classical drama, the rather uneventful qourse of 
English tragedy during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century was broken by one radical innovation. 

In The London Merehoimi, or The History of Gewge BarmoeU 
(1731), George Lillo introduced prose domestic tragedy. Brou^t 
up, to his father’s trade of jeweller in the city of London, Lillo 
became the dramatist of domestic life. His first theatrical venture 
was an insignificant ballad-opera, Silvia, or The Gomdry Bvrial 
(1730). The production at Drury lane theatre, on 22 June 1731, 
of The London Merehomt, or The History of George Bamwdl, 
is, however, an important landmark in English dramatic history. 
Domestic tragedy, in a sense, was no novelty on the English stage. 
Elizabethan dramas such as Arden of Fevershem, A Toi^ddre 
Trag^iiy and A Woman KiMed vnth Kindness, forego the usual 
noble preferences of tragedy. Otway, Southerne and Rowe found 
that pathos was not dependent upon rank and title. The pro- 
logue to Rowe’s Fa/in Pemtent, indeed, deliberately announces 


1 Cf chap. TO, 
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the creed which Lillo followed^. Yet the father of the fair Calista 
is a Genoese nobleman and her lorer is a yonng lord. Jam 
Shore tells the ruin of a woman of lower class; but it is a great 
noble who compasses her dowuML Otway's Orphan^ like most 
of the domestic tragedies that precede Lillo's, seems rather to 
neglect the aristocratic tone of tragedy than to magnify ite demo- 
cratic character. 

With Lillo, domestic tragedy becomes positiyely and insistently 
familiar. He deliberately dramatises ordinary commercial life, 
and teaches the importance of the commonplace. The prologue 
to George BarnweU dwells on the fact that the tragic muse, after 
moving in the very highest social spheres, has ^upon our sfa^e' 
been sometimes seen, nor without applause, 

in a humbler dress—- 
Great only in distress. When she complains 
In Southem^s, Bowels, or Otway’s moidngr strains, 

The brilliant drops that fall from each bright eye 
The absent pomp with bnghter jems supply. 

Forgive us then, if we attempt to show. 

In artless strains, a tale of private woe, * 

A London ’Prentice rmn’d is our theme. 

Lillo puts Rowe’s earlier creed into aggressive practice. The 
atmosphere of George Barnwell is that of the trading class, and 
its ideal the virtue of the merchant's calling. Thorowgood, the 
honest merchant, gratifies the ^laudable curiosity^ of his faithful 
apprentice, Trueman, as to the political situation, 

because from thence you may learn how honest merchants, as such, may 
sosneMmes contribute to the safety of their country, as they do at all times to 
its happiness; that if hereafter you should be tempted to any action that has 
the appearance of vice or meanness m it, upon rejecting on the dignity of 
our profession, you may with honest s<mm reject whatever is unworthy of li 
... As the name of merchant never degrades the gentleman, so by no wmmm 
does it exclude him. 

Even the rapid downward courae of Lillo’s erring prentice-hero is 
interrupted, at the opening of the third act, to allow Thorowgood 
to continue his instructions to Trueman on the ethics of business 
and the moral mission of commerce. Trueman is bidden to observe 
how trade 

has promoted humanity, as it has opened and yet keeps up an intercourse 
between nations, far remote from one another in situation, customs, and 
religion; promoting arts, mdustry, peai^ and plenty; by mutual beimflts 
diffusing mutual love from pole to pole. 

^ pee the lines banning • 

tjm$ has Uie fste of kings mi, empires been 
The common business of the scene. 
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The mercliant’s vocation is thus defined: ‘It is the industrious 
merchant’s business to collect the various blessings of each soil 
and climate, and, with the product of the whole, to enrich his 
native coimtry ’ Even when, with something of a sigh, he descends 
to the routine of the day’s work, he delivers such business.maxims 
a% ‘Method in business is the surest gnide.’ 

In conscious moral aim, Lillo is akin to the sentimental 
dramatists. He seelis deliberately 

thoughtless youth to warn, and shame the age 
From Tice destruoiiTe. 

Thorowgood is ‘a man of sentiment,’ and, unlike Joseph Surfece, 
‘acts up to the sentiments he professes.’ From his store of 
commonplaces, he draws apposite maxims for moral as well as 
business emergencies — ‘When innocence is banish’d, modesty 
soon follows', ‘When vice becomes habitual, the very power of 
leaving it is lost.’ Maria inherits her fether’s gift for sentiment. 
Even when Barnwell yields precipitately to Millwood’s seductions, 
he ejaculates such unavailing precepts as these ‘To ease our 
present anguish, by plunging into guilt, is to buy a moment’s 
pleasure with an age of pain’, ‘The law of Heaven will not be 
revers’d; and that requires us to govern our passions.’ Sentiment 
attends him even to the gallows. He parts from his mistress with 
this cold consolation : 

Fnsa our example may all he taught to fly the first approach vice ; but, if 
(fertakeu 

By strong temptation, weakness, or sorpriz^ 

Iiament thmr guilt and by repentance rise! 

Th’ impenitent alone die nnforgiven; 

To tin’s like man, and to forgive like Heaven. 

In the moralised drama of the eighteenth century, didactic senti- 
ment is not merely the reward of virtue but a very present help in 
trouble. 

The plot of George Homwe®, as Lillo says, is ‘Drawn from 
the fam’d old song that bears his name.’ Ballad and play teU 
alike the story of the ruin of an apprentice by a courtesan Ihe 
riieme suggests Hogarth’s plates^ — ^Trueman is the industrious, 
and Barnwell the idle, apprentice. Lillo ekes out the somewhat 
meagre materials of the ballad by introducing Maria, Trueman 
and Millwood’s servants, and by expanding the shadowy figure of 
the merchant into Thorowgood. He presents his hero m a more 

^ Hogarth’^s first work of importance, A Barlofs Progrmt appeared the year after 
George BarmelL 
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sympathetic light by shifting to Millwood the rtaponsibility for 
the sugg^tion of his uncle’s murder, and by emphasising his 
‘fear and sting of conscience,’ of which the ballad makes but 
passing mention. 

In portrayal of character, lillo is often crude and sometimes 
inconsistent. At the outset, Barnwell, ‘young, innocent, and 
bashful,' is an unsuspecting innocent, whose response to Millwood’s 
leading question as to his thoughts of love would, in a less senti- 
mental age, stamp him as either a prig or a hypocrite : 

If you meau the lore of women, I hare not thoa£:ht of it all. My youth and 
oinmmstances make such tfaousrhtfi improper in me yet. But if you mean ttie 
general lore we owe to mankind, I think no one has more of it in his temper 
than my self. I don’t know that person in the world whose happing I don’t 
wiidi, and wou’dn’t promote, were it in my power. In an especial manner I 
lore my Uncle, and my Master, but, abore all, my friend. 

Yet he yields to temptation, almost without resistance ; nor can he 
be defended on the score of innocent ignorance, since the moral 
aphorisms with which he meets Millwood’s advances dearly betray 
his consdousness of guilt His morality is but a thin veneer, 
penetrated at the first touch. Yet, assuredly, this is not the con- 
ception of character which Lillo sought to impart Millwood is a 
more consistent study in passion and depravity, and became the 
prototype of more than one powerful dramatic figured 

To Lillo’s influence on the subjects of English tragedy must 
be added his no less marked influence upon its language He 
deliberately adopted prose as the vehicle 'of expression for 
domestic trs^edy. He accepts, indeed, the convention of rime- 
tegs at the end of every act and at the conclusion of some scones 
during the act ; but his main intent is to give domestic drama the 
vocabulary and phrase that suit his theme. Judged by modem 
standards, his attempt to abandon the sublime fi^uently achieve 
the ndiculous. So firmly jEastened was the habit of verse teagedy 
that Lillo’s dialogue often preserves the inverted phrases and 
general rhythmic moveonent, and, at times, the actual su^nsion, of 
blank verse. 

The martyr cheaply purchases his heaven. Small are bis sufferings, great 
is bis reward; not so tbe wretch who combats love with duty. . . . What is an 
hour, a di^, a year of pain, to a whole life of tortnres such as teesc? 

T)ie habit of ornate description also persists even with the honest 
merchant: ‘The populous East, luxuriant abounds with glittering 
gems, bright pearls, aromatick ^ices, and health-restoring drugs. 

» Hotably of Msxvood la lasslag’s Jf»* Sara Sampum. 
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The late found Western World glows with unnumber’d veins of 
gold and silver ore.’ Most grotesque is the dialogue of the scenes 
of the uncle’s murder. His prophetic soul forebodes evil and his 
‘imagination is fill’d with gashly forms of dreary graves, and 
bodies chang’d by death.’ His apostrophe to ‘Death, thou strange 
mysterious power — seen every day, yet never understood but by the 
incommunicative dead’ — unnerves the murderer for the moment, 
and hardly has the deed been perpetrated when Barnwell throws 
himself on the body of the ‘expiring saint,’ his ‘martyr’d uncle,’ 
with an outbreak of inflated rhetoric which expires in moralised 
heroic couplets. Judged by the modem standards of prose drama 
that has felt the influence of Ibsen, LiUo’s prose is sheer travesty. 
Yet his was an age accustomed to the artificial rhetoric of senti- 
mental drama, as it was to the ‘grand manner’ in acting. Even 
so classical a critic as Pope deemed that, if Lillo ‘had erred 
through the whole play, it was only in a few places, where he had 
unawares led himself into a poetical luxunancy, aflecting to be 
too elevated for the simplicity of the subject^’ In Lillo’s hands, 
the old shackles of verse tragedy are broken ; but cruel marks of 
the fetters remain visible. Beyond doubt, he sinned greatly ; yet 
much may be forgiven to one who showed, however imperfectly, 
that serious drama might find expression in prose. 

In Th& Chnsiian Hero (1736), LDlo relapses into more con- 
ventional tragedy. Prose gives way to blank verse, the London 
prentice to ‘a pious hero, and a patriot king,’ and London to 
AllM-nia. In FafxU Omiosiiy • A Trm Tragedy of Three Acts^ 
(1736), lillo retains blank verse, but reverts to dompstic tragedy. 
‘ From lower life we draw our scene’s distress®.’ The elder Colman, 
in his prologue written for the revival of the play in 1782, pro- 
claimed Lillo’s kinship with Shakespeare in dip^ard of dramatic 
rules and boldly suggested that 

Lillo’s clantalions were of forest growtii, 

Shakespear’s the same, great Nature’s hand in both! 

ISie strong verbal reminiscences of Macbeth and Hamlet would 
seem rather to indicate that Shakespeare’s hand was in Lillo’s. 
The jdot itself based on an old story of a Cornish murder, shows 
how old Wilmot, urged by his wife to relieve their poverty, kills 
the stranger that is within their gates, only to find that he has 

^ TM Lives the Poets of Great-Bntain and J? eland By Mr (Tkeoplulns) Cibber, 
and other HaH'dfl (1753), vol v, p 339 

® The ongme-l title wae Omit Its Own Pmuhment, or Fatal Curiosity, 

® Fielding’s prologue 
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murdered his son, whom ‘fatal cunosity’ has led to conceal his 
identify In Lillo’s play, fatality, not poverty, is the real motive ' 
force. With something of the Greek conception, destiny dominate 
the tragedy. Old Wilmot, to be sure, expires with the confession 
that ‘We brought this dreadful ruin on ourselv^’ But Bandal, 
whose couplets point the conventional moral. 

The npe in virtae never die too soon, 
protests against any censure of 

Heaven’s mysterious ways. 

In lillo’s tragedy of destiny, we are not ‘to take upon ’s the 
mystery of things, as if we were God’s spies’ 

Lillo's other dramatic works may be dismissed with brief 
mention. Marma (1738), a three-act drama, based on Perides, 
Prmce of Tyre, is additional evidence of Lillo’s indebtedness to 
Shakespeare. The brothel-scenes, which tend to abandon decency 
as well as blank verse, can hardly be justified by a conclusion 
tiiat shows ‘Virtue preserv’d from fell destruction’s blast’ 
Briimma <md Batavia, a rather belated instance of masque, 
Elmerida, or Jmtvce Triumphaiii, a regular blank-verse tragedy 
which won Fielding’s praise, and Arden o/Pevereham, which 
further evidence of Lillo’s interest in domestic tragedy and of his 
indebtedness to Elizabethan drama, wera published posthumously. 

In the history of English drama, Lillo holds a position wholly 
disproportionate to his actual dramatic achievement like 
IXAvenaut, his importance is chiefly that of a pioneer. The 
modern reader sympathies more readily with Charl^ Lamb’s 
familiar strictures upon lillo than with Fielding's praise. But, 
artificial as his work appeara today, lillo set in motion powerful 
forces that pointed toward natural tiagedy. He deliberately put 
atide the digmty of rank and title and the ceremony of verse. He 
animated domestic drama, and paved the way for prose melodranm 
and tragedy. 

The influence of lillo is not to be measured simply in the 
records of English drama. On the continent, espedally in France 
and Germany, the effect of his domestic tragedy was striking. In 
French drama, this influence may best be ol^rved in Diderot, 
l^rom the previous discussion of the rise of ^ntimental drmna 
and its development on the continent as well, as in England, it is 
evident that French drama had already responded to the influences 
cff sentimmkial drama before the succe^ of George BarmoeM 
moralised hmrgeoie tragedy. Destouches had admitted a serious 
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undertone in his PJvUosophe marie (1727), and Marivaux, m his 
Jmde V Amour eb du Hasard (1730), had delicately touched senti- 
ment with pathos. In the score of years between the English 
production of George BarnweU and the French translation which 
probably directly influenced Diderot, drome serieux was developing 
toward com4die la/rmoycmte. Nivelle de la 0hauss4e bathed virtue 
in tears, and, in dramatising Pamela, Irad brought the influence 
of Richardson’s novel of sentiment to swell the tide of sentimental 
drama Even Voltaire borrowed from Pa/mda and found praise 
for George Ba/rnwdl. 

Though the general tendencies of the time should thus be 
remembered, there is no need to belittle Lillo’s direct and powerful 
influence on Diderot Like Voltaire, Diderot’s influence on drama 
was twofold — ^in actual dramatic production and in dramatic 
theory. But Diderot set himself in direct opposition to the 
classical standards which, despite some inconsistencies, Voltaire 
maintained. In Le Fds NaMrd (printed 1767), and in Le Plre 
de Famdle (printed 1768), with the critical discourses that accom- 
pany them, Diderot set forth the type of drama which he sought 
to introduce into France. His very term, i/ragidie domestiqm et 
hourgecme, suggests the nature of lallo’s influence upon him. 
Diderot carried his enthusiasm for George Ba/mwdX to the point 
of comparing the prison scene between Barnwell and Maria with 
the Phdoctetes of Sophocles. He followed his English master in the 
choice of characters drawn from ordinary life, in the moralisation 
of tragedy and in the use of prose. Diderot, in fact, earned his 
belief in prose into more consistent practice than djd UUo. Jn 
his trea^e De la Poime Dramwdiq'm, he expresses the conviction 
that domestic tragedy should not be written in vers^ though, 
doubtless, it is French verse that he has in mind rather than the 
English blank verse to which liHo himself reverted in FoAod 
CuHoaity. The length of time before Diderot’s plays were put 
on the stage, and their rather indifferent reception by the public^ 
suggest that his own dramatic accomplishment was less significant 
than his influence upon dramatists like Sedaine and Lessing 

Largely through Diderot, Lillo’s influence was extended to 
German drama. Lessing’s translations of Didoiot’s plays and his 
critical interpretations of his dramatic theones fell on favourable 
soil in Germany. Lessing’s own domestic tragedy. Miss Sevra 
Sampsim (1765), which dissolved its audience in tears, has the 

^ Le File Natur^^ pufehdy produced m 1771, failed* Le F%re de Famille had 
found moderate favour on the Paiisian stage m 1761* 
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general tone of Lallo’s drama. To the influence of George BamweU 
upon German domestic tragedy Q)urgerliehm Tramr^^d) should » 
be added that of Fated Curiosity upon the Geman tragedy of 
destiny {SeTmhsedstragodie). During the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century, versions of Fatal Curiosity appeared in 
German, its actual theme was taken for a brief play by Werner 
(1812), and other examples of the ‘tragedy of destiny’ were borne 
along on the passing wave of popularity ^ 

Though the effect of Lillo’s dramas was far-reaching and 
persistent, it must not be supposed that his bourgeois tragedy 
thereafter dominated the English stage. Occasional plays, like 
Charles Johnson’s Caeha, or The Petjured Lover (1732), reflect 
Lillo’s influence. But, year after year, the English stsge con- 
tinued to produce a remarkable variety of theatrical productions, 
from classical tragedy to nondescript farce. Not until the days 
of Edward Moore did Lillo find a conspicuous follower. Moore, 
like Lillo and Gay, was an apprentice turned playwright. The 
mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, in days when play Wfiting 
was more in ftishion, had noticeably, like the old drama lt8e]f,J^ven 
way to a less high-born school. Moore’s early comedy, The 
FownSing (1748), has some su^estion of Steele’s last sentimental 
comedy, while Gil Blae (1751) darkens the comic action with 
a tra^c underplot. But Moore’s tragic and moral bent unite 
most clearly and forcibly in The Gamester (1763). 

In The Gamester, prose domestic tragedy again prevails. 
Moore dramatiseB a new commandment — ‘Thou shaft not gamble.’ 
Tp the playful hits of Pope and the more vigorous attacks of 
Addison upon gambling, Moore gave tragic intensity. The very 
singleness of his purpose gives unity to his drmna. Without 
remarkable dramatic skill, he conceived his framework on large 
lines, and, in many ways, executed it impressively. He stoops at 
tames, to melodrama, in the use of surprise ; but, like Ullo, he shows 
dramatic restraint in not permitting Mrs Beverley to expire on 
her husband’s corpse. His failure to introduce his hero in the 
actual setting of the gaming-house seems, however, a needleas 
sacrifice of a situation that would have strengthened at least the . 
acting pos^biliti^ of the drama. Moore’s prose^ despite obvious 
evidences of nnnaturalness, marks an admnee over Idllo’a The 
author’s own confession ^ that in scenes of elevated' pueion, it was 

^ jFarthex details, see the stady of Lillo’s work and itBinilueneein Ward’s, A W., 

edition of Tke London Uerchmt and l^atal (Belles LetM Senes)* 

^ See Inifoducti0n to The Gmmter* 
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harder to* refrain from verse tlian to produce it, helps to e:q>lain 
Lrillo’s inflated diction. Diderot coupled The Oamester and The 
Merehcmt of London as instances of English tragedies in prose, 
and Sauiin’s vein in B^erlei (1768) is further evidence of Moore’s 
influence on the continental drama. 

While liillo and Moore were thus enlargmg the field of tragedy 
hy extending it to the concerns of ordinary life and developmg, 
however crudely, a new medium of prose expression, the influence 
of Voltaire was being exerted in behalf of classical standards In 
1726, he began a residence of almost three years in England which 
brought him into contact with English drama. Goto he regarded 
as a masterpiece of classical tragedy. Yet, like Addison, he con- 
fessed, once, at least, that creative energy such as Shakespeare’s 
‘ leaves fiir behind it everything which can boast only of reason 
and correctness The greater freedom and vigour of action of 
the English stage clearly affect both Voltaire’s classical dramatic 
standards and his own dramatic practice. In a letter of 1736, he 
declares that French drama ‘is ordinarily devoid of action and of 
great interests,’ and, in another of 1760, full of his usual strictures 
on the barbarities of English tragedy, he concedes that "tis true 
we have too much of words, if you have too much of action, 
and perhaps the perfection of the art should consist in a due 
mixture of the French taste and the English energy®.’ His own 
dramas borrow from Shakespeare with a freedom that impressed 
even those who translated and adapted Voltaire’s plays for the 
English stage. In the prologue to Aaron Hill’s Zara (1736), a 
version of Voltaire’s Zaire, Colley Cibber says plainly 

From Engrlish playt*, Zara’s French author fired, 

ConfosHed his muse, beyond himself inspired; 

From rack’d Othello’s rage he raised his style. 

And snatched the brand that lights his tragic pile. 

The prologue to James Miller’s version of Mahomet (1744) is 
equafly frank 

Britons, these numbers to yonrselres yon owe; 

Yoltaire hath strength to shoot in Shakespeare’s bow. 

The monstrosities which Voltaire took j^dns to point out in 
Shakespeare’s^^^edies did not prevent him from borrowing from 
such dramas'’ as Oi^tdio, JvUm Caesa/r, Hcmkt, Macbeth and 
King Leofi^ more than he troubled liimself to acknowledge. 

1 Qnoled by Loansbury, T. K , Sliake^eare and Voltaire, p. 52. 

» Ihd pp. 71, 138. 
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Nor did Ms borrowings from Shakespeai’e measure hie indebted- 
ness to TgiiglisH drama. William Buncombe’s adaptation of 
Brvius (1734), which b^ms the long list of English stage 
versions of Voltaire, brought upon the French dramatist the 
charge of pla^arism from Lee’s restoration tragedy, Bmtm 
Voltaire’s influence upon English drama is, accordingly, not 
that of an uncompromising continental classicist. In the main, 
he supported the cause of classical drama; but it is wholly 
misleading to ignore the strength of the counter influences of 
English drama upon him. Criticism, likewise, has frequently 
exaggerated the influence of Voltaire’s dramas on the English 
stage. Of the various versions of Voltaire that appealed during 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century, which include, besides 
those already mentioned, Hill’s AMra(173&) and Merope (1749), the 
most successful was the same writer’s Zarau Yet its continuous run 
of fourteen nights was an exceptional success. The early recog- 
nition of Voltaire’s large indebtedness to Shakespeare helps to 
explain why he failed to supplant the native genius from whom 
he borrowed. Performances of Shakespearean drama for out- 
numbered those of English versions of Voltaire’s playa The 
succession of critical editions of Shakespeare, beginning with that 
of Rowe (1709) \ increased Shakespeare’s influence with readers, 
David Garrick powerfully advanced Ms popularity with play^era 
The tide of patriotic feeling rose in increasing resentment against 
Voltaire’s stnetures on English drama. Even Aaron Hill, the 
zealous adapter of Voltaire, in the prefece to Merope, asserte that 

so nxuoh over-active sensibility to his own country’s claims, witfa so onfeeiing 
a stupidity m judging the pretensions of his neighbors might idiwlve all 
indignation short of gross indecency towards one who has not scrupled. . . to 
represent the English as incapable of tragedy; nay, even at XN^ting or of 
mude. 

The plain speech of Voltaire’s English sympathisers became violent 
invective, when Foote, in 1747, denounced him as ‘that insolent 
French panegyrist who firat denies Shakespeare almiMt every 
dramatic excellence, and then, in Ms next play, pilfers from him 
almost every capital scene,’ and pictured Mm in his dual rdfo of 
critic and dramatist as ‘the carping, superficial critic and the low, 
paltry thieP.’ Such bursts represent the extreme of patriotic ire 
rath^ ^n the mean of ordinary criticism , yet tibere is abundant 
evidence that the nnd-eighteenth century stage wMdh accliumed 


* Ct mUf yoL y, pi>v ^67 1, 

* Cl Xiotms'btuy, 
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Garrick’s SBiakespearean productions was in little danger of blind 
allegiance to a continental authority 

Even before the deference at first accorded to Voltaire had 
perceptibly abated, classical drama did not hold the English 
stage unchallenged. lAUo’s bold innovations threatened its pres- 
ide, and pantomime its popularity. The vein of dramatic 
burlesque struck by Gay in What-dye-CaM-tS, and The Beggar's 
Opera was developed by Fielding and Carey. In Tom Thumb, 
A Tragedy ( 1730 ), afterwards called The Tragedy of Tragedies; 
or. The Life and Death of Tom Thwmh the Ghreat ( 1731 ), 
Fielding (of whose comedies something has been said m an earlier 
chapter)^ ridiculed the absurdities of contemporary drama, and, 
in his later mock critical and explanatory notes, satirised the 
theories of Corneille and such tragedies as Oato, Bvmris and 
Fentons popular Manomm ( 1723 ) The coarser burlesque 
of Fielding’s Govent Garden Tragedy ( 1733 ) is directed, in part, 
against Philips’s Distrest Mother. The spirit of Tom Thumb is 
maintained m Henry Carey’s ChrononhoUmthologos, the Most 
Tragical Tragedy that ever was Tragedv^d hy any Company 
of Tragedians ( 1734 ), and, less effectively, in his burlesque 
opera. The Dragon of Wantley ( 1734 ), which di^lays, in the 
words of its dedication, ‘ the beauty of nonsense, so prevailing 
in Italian opera*.’ While Fielding and Carey thus out-Heroded 
Herod, they, too, were on the side of sanity in English drama. 
Tom Thumb is the ironic expression of that revolt against con- 
ventional English tragedy which Fielding phrased seriously in 
his prologue to LUlo’s Fatal Curiosity : 

Ko fostiaa Hero rages here to-night; 

Ho armies fall, to fix a tyrant^s right. 

To the native effect of burlesque. Fielding added a positive 
influence against the accepted dramatic conventions by devoting 
a large share of his energies to the composition of short dramatic 
pieces. Though some of his plays accept the five-act formula, 
most of them do not exceed three acts. The production of brief 
dramatic pieces by Samuel Foote and other followers of Fielding 
is intimately connected with the eighteenth century fe^ion of 
appmiding to regular drama an after-piece, usually farco or 
pantomime The ultimate effects of this practice may be illus- 
trated by the feet that Sheridan’s Crilie was produced, originally, 
as an after-piece to Hamdet. 

1 Of* ftwte, chap* u, pp 21 — 2 

® Of. mte, val. chap vi, p. 190 , 

6—2 
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In stiH another way, Fielding shook the conTentionS of formal 
drama. Improving on Gay’s ‘ local hits ’ at politicians of the day, 
Fielding carried personal allusion and innuendo to daring extremes. 
Pasquin (1736) is 'a dramatick Satire on the Times,’ and The 
Historiad Register fiyr 1736 (acted 1737) overruns with political, 
theatrical and social satire. Fielding’s Imld political references 
were largely responsible for the licensing act of 1737, which 
limited the metropolitan theatres to two, and brought plays, 
prologues and epilogues under direct legal supervision. Though 
Sir John Barnard, in March 1735, had interested himself, in the 
House of Commons, in the question of restricting tlie theatres, 
and, though the immediate stimulus to the licensing act is usually 
held to have been an abusive piece, called The Golden Rump, 
theie is little reason to doubt that Walpole recognised in Fielding 
his most dangerous foe. The licensing act restricted Fielding’s 
lawless freedom ; already, however, he had set in motion forces 
which the censorship of the stage might in j»rt check, but 
could not wholly control Essentially the playwnght of his own 
day, Fielding influenced drama in the direction of themes of 
contemporary life. Even Lillo, who set his face against a 
social restriction of the sphere of tragedy, passively conceded 
the historic background in giving, nominally, at least, an 
Elizabethan setting to Gecrrge Barnwell, in assigning FaMil 
Curiosity to the reign of James I and in choosing Arden of 
F&oersham as the theme of ‘an historical tragedy.’ Fielding’s 
aptual dramatic works resembled cartoons rather than finiriied 
works of comic art Yet, his burlesque of conventional drama, 
his development of short dramatic pieces that challenged the 
authority of the five-act formula and his attention to the subjects 
and personage of contemporary life, powerfully combined towards 
enlar^ng the freedom and advancing the naturalness of dramatic 
expr^on. 

The transfer of Fielding’s literary activity from drama to 
novel suggests another potent factor in the decline of the drama. 
To the forces of Italian opera, pantomime, burlesque, ballad- 
opera, frrce and spectacle, whose constant inroads had grievously 
thinned the ranks of regular drama, was now added a more 
dangerous, if more subtle, rival off the boaids. RoHrmn Onme 
(1719 — 20) and Gulliver’s Travel (1726— 7)*had cdready fired the 
fancy of Englirii readers. With lUchardson’s Pamda (1740), the 
English novel began its great period of literary dominaaesl It 

^ Of# mUf I* 
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IS not an accidental coincidence that the middle of the eighteenth 
century is marked by poverty in dramatic composition as well as 
by the strenuous advance of the novel. Nevertheless, two powerful 
forces helped to sustain the vitality of the theatre. Provided with 
a strong repertory of stock plays, the genius of actors was able to 
triumph even over the mediocnty of contemporary drama It 
was the age of the player, not of the playwright. The period of 
which we speak is the era of Garrick. 

The record of David Garrick belongs, primarily, to theatrical 
annals. Yet his own dramatic work, his Shakespearean revivals 
and the influence of his natural method of acting, which indirectly 
affected the artificiality of the drama itself, while directly opposing 
the old school of acting, entitle him to a place in English dramatic 
history. Bbs mythological skit Lethe (1740) gained a place on 
the boards in the year before its author’s histrionic triumph as 
Bichard III. Reynolds’s picture showing Garrick tom between 
the rival muses of tragedy and comedy suggests his range and 
versatility both as actor and as manager. He produced on the 
stage more than a score of Shakespeare’s dramas, and himself 
appeared in the great majority of them. He was the dominant 
factor in confirming Shakespeare’s popularity with audiences in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Yet his service consisted rather 
in accelerating the popular current than in setting it in motion. 
Rich’s noteworthy Shakespearean revivals, in 1738, which included 
many long unacted plays, Mackhn’s fomous triumph as Shylock 
and the Drury lane productions of Shakespearean comedies, in 
1740 — 1, are but instances of increasing interest in S^jakespearean 
performance before Garrick's advent Furthermore, though 
Garrick’s influence, in the maiu, was salutary, his versions of 
Shakepeare were, at times, unfaithful both to the original text 
and to its spirit Early in 1756, he produced, withiu a month, 
alterations of three Shakespearean dramas, excising most of the 
first three acts of The WinUit^s Tale, despite the protestation of 
the prologue, 

’Tis my cluef Wish, my Joy, my only Plan, 

To lose no Drop of that immortal Man! 

TheoiMlim Cibber indignantly demanded, ‘Were Shak^peare’s 
ghost to rise, would he not frown indignation on this pilfering 
pedlar in poetry — ^who thus shamefully mangles, mutilates, and 
emasculates his plays Though sweeping geneialisations as to 
Garrick’s fidelity to his onginal are thus disproved by actual facts, 

^ Oenest, Account of the English Stage, vol iv, p 4S2, 
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hia services to Shakespearean drama must not be rated ben^th 
their real value. It was in his hand to set the feshion, and he set 
it beyond dispute. His own masterly acting of Shak^pearean 
characters for outweighs the infelicities, and occasional outrages, 
of his acting texts. 

The popularity of Shakespeare during the Garrick era did not, 
however, lead to general adoption of Elizabethan models by play- 
wnghts of the period. Adaptations like Garrick’s Gatmaters 
(1757), altered from Shirley’s Gcmest&r, seem somewhat accidental 
Otway, Southenie and Rowe were greater favourites on the stage 
than any Elizabethan writer of tragedy save Shakespeare In 
The Earl of Essex (1753), Henry Jones worked over again the 
theme of one of John Banks’s quasi-heroic English dramas ; but 
tragedies such as Johnson’s Irene (1749) follow stricter classical 
modela The classical cause, indeed, may be said to have received 
a new impetus of some importance in William Whitehead’s success- 
ful version of Horace in The Bomam Father (1760). The wave of 
influence from Philips’s Distrest Mother, which had led to more 
than a dozen translations of plays by Thomas and Rerre Ctomdlle 
and Racine within a dozen years, seems to have subsided with 
William Hatchett’s Rival Palher (1730). Whitehead’s success 
revived the interest that had lain dormant for a score of years. 
The Roman Father remained a stock play throughout ihe w«t of 
the century, and, doubtless, was the chief stimulus to some eight 
or ten otW translations from French classical dranm during 
that period. In Crevm, Qwm of Athem (1754), Whitehead 
continued to- work the vein of classical tragedy; but The School 
far Lovers (1762) is an excursion into the realm of comedy. The 
latter is not without some comic energy, but Sir John Borilant, 
‘a Man of nice Honour,’ and Carba, who justifies the c(Hnplaint 
that she talks at times ‘ like a sentimental lady in a corned^,’ have 
a ‘nicety of sentiments’ which brings them dangerously close to 
the pitfalls of sentimental drama. 

Despite vigorous attacks upon his critical authority, Voltaire 
maintained, during the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
‘borne hold on the English stage. Of English versions of Ws plays 
the most successful was Arthur Murphy’s Orphan, of China (1769X 
Orestes (1768), Ahnida and Zcbelde (1771) and Semxrmm (1776) 
ads^t otiier tragedif^ of Voltaire, while some,of his compel had 
an reuderihg, as in Murphy's Vo One*s Enea^ had Ms 

Own (1764) and Oolman’s EngUth Merthemt (1767)1 Merope 
* Bcmaifid, xeqpeotivetr, VtvMtmt lutd vAeomtba. 
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was, occasionally, revived at Druiy lane and seems to have inspu'ed 
Hoole’s (1768). Yet, even the most successful of these 

pieces could not outrun several tragedies by English playwrighte 
of the period or rival in popularity Shakespearean plays. Vol- 
taire’s influence still counted strongly in maintaining the belief 
that Shakespeare was not a great dramatic artist; but it could 
not successfully challenge his actual triumph on the boards. 

In contrast to many conventional dramas of the period. Home's 
Douglm (first acted at Edinburgh in 1766, and in London in 1757) 
strikes a distinct romantic note In the desert of Scottish drama, 
Dcmglas was an oasis, and, to some patriotic enthusiasts, its author 
seemed a Scottish Shakespeare The philosopher Hume ascribed to 
his Mend Home ‘ the true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, 
refined from the unhappy barbarism of the one and licentiousness 
of the other.’ Even Gray, in August 1767, wrote to Walpole: 
‘The author seems to me to have retrieved the true language 
of the stage, which has been lost for these 100 years.’ Age has 
withered Dovglas, and custom staled the declamation of Young 
NorvaL Yet the plot of Home’s drama, based on an old Scots 
ballad, its native background, and its atmosphere of brooding 
melancholy, invest it with something of the romantic atmosphere 
of his Mend Collins. A succession of later tragedies showed that 
Home was unable to repeat his first theatrical success , but 
Sheridan’s palpable hits in The Critic are incidental proof of the 
contmued stage popularity of DovjgJm. 

The general poverty of original English drama in the middle of 
the ei^teenth century is apparent in comedy as weU as in tragedy. 
John Hoadly’s popukr comedy The SmpitAom Bmhamd (1747), 
which gave to Garrick a most successful i«rt iif Banger, has some- 
thing of the comic power of earlier drama. But, for the most 
part, sentimental drama had so constrained formal comedy, 
that laughter sought free outlet in the larger licence of farce, 
burlesque and spectacle. Among multifarious theatrical enter- 
tainment^ attention must be directed to the efforts of Samuel 
Foote. Early appearances as an actor showed that his forte 
lay in comic mimicry. In April 1747, he establMied himself’ 
at the Little theatre in the Haymarket, evading the licensing 
act by announcing ‘a Ccmcert of Musick,’ or ‘an Auction of 
Pictures,’ or inviting his Mends to drink a ‘dish of Chocolate’ 
or a ‘dish of T«i’ with him. Thus, for two seasons, Foote found 
pretexts for mimicry and caricature of Garrick, Mrs Woffington 
and other fami liar figures of the day. Though he found httle 
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trouble in evading the law, he was fortified with a j^tent in 1766. 
The grant, though covering only performances during the summer 
season and limited to his own lifetime, in reality created a third 
patent theatre. 

Foote’s career as playwright coincides alm(^ exactly with 
Garrick’s managership at Drury lane (1747 — 76). He was a 
direct descendant of Fielding, folly developing personal satire 
through the medium of brief dramatic sketch^ Of about a score 
of printed dramatic pieces, none exceeds three acts. With Foote, 
as with Fielding, most of the zest of his ‘ local hits ’ is now lost. 
Taylor the quack oculist, the extortioner Mrs Grieve, chaplain 
Jackson and many other once familiar personages whom he boldly 
caricatured are now shadowy or forgotten figure*. Foote’s 
characters often have animation and theatrical eflectiveness ; but 
they are not developed in action. Though his pieces are usually 
printed as comedies, they mainly belong to the realm of farce. 
Like his own art as an actor, they tend to substitute mimicry for 
original delineation of character. 

The zest of Foote’s farc^, without their personal bittemcas, 
is seen in various contemporary after-pieces Garrick produced 
a number of lively farces, such as Th^ Lying Valet (1741X Mm in 
her Teem (1747), The Irish Widow (1772) and Bon Ton (1775X 
James Townley’s High Life below Stairs (1759) proved a welcome 
variety to those who, like George Selwyn, were tired of ‘low hfe 
above stairs,’ and it long maintained its popularity. 

(tf the playwrights of the Garrick era, Arthur Murphy may 
serve as a type of prolific industry. His dramatic efforts include 
forc^, like The Upholsterer (1758), in the general vein of Fielding's 
political satire, adaptations from Voltaire; commies, often, like 
AU in the Wrong (1761) and The School for Gnardimw, based on 
MoUlire ; and trs^edies such as ZewMa (1768) and Tha Gredm 
XkmgU&t (1772X Without enou^ ori^nality to channel out his 
own way, he drifted easily with the tidei, appropriating whatever 
came within e/ssss reach. His comedy has the usual didactic note, 
schooling wives in the way to keep their husbands*, and husbands 
in the lesson that constancy should not be shamefeced. His tragedy 
preserves the conventional cast, and The Gredm Bm/gMer owes 
ite place in theatrical traditions largely to Mrs Siddona Yet, 

1 The satire against Whitefield and his methodist followers m ffm Mimt (IW) 
and that against the suitors of iSlizabeth Lizdey before her romantio marriage to 
Biohard Bnnsley Shendan in The Maid of Bath (1771)* hate a personal {ttflNteet 

* The Way to keep him (1760) 
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Murphy h^d the cleverness required for fashioning successM 
acting plays, and to some ingenuity added much industry. 

Another popular Irish playwright of the day was Isaac Bicker- 
staff. His facile pen turned most successfully to opera lihreUL 
With much of Murphy’s ability in adaptation and sense of theatrical 
effectiveness, he blended materials from such divergent sources as 
Charles Johnson, Wycherley and Marivaux into his successftd comic 
opera. Love in a Village (1762), and found in Eichardson’s 
Pamda the basis for his popular Maid of the MtU (1766). In 
1768, he scored two popular hits at Drury lane by his ‘musical 
entertainment,’ Padlock, and by hm version of Cibber’s Non-Jwror, 
and produced successfully at Covent garden (1768) Lionel and 
Okvrism (published anonymoudy in 1748)\ To many of his 
operatic works, Charles Dibdin, later a prohfic playwiight, supphed 
much of the musia 

A more important dramatist than either Murphy or Bicker- 
staff was George Colman the elder, who, amidst prevalent 
sentimentality, maintained something of the earlier and more 
genuine comic spiiit. PoUy Eoneyconibe (1760), his first dramatic 
venture, produced anonymously in deference to his uncle’s dislike 
of his dramatic aspirations, became a popular after-piece. In ite 
satirical thrusts at the sentimental school, it anticipates Sheridan’s 
Rivals. The opening scene between Polly and her nurse suggests 
Lydia Languish’s discussion with Lucy of the sentimental novels of 
the circulatmg library, and enforces the satirical hits of Oolman’s 
prologue at the sentimental noveL Polly and Lydia Languish are 
ahke familiar with ‘ladders of ropes’ and other ascessories.of 
sentimental elopements. A decade and a half before Shendan, 
Colman turned the laugh against ‘The goddess of the wofbl 
countenance — ^The Sentimental Muse.’ 

It is not surprising that Colman, who made the sentimental 
novel a target for satire, turned to Fielding’ s Tom Jones for the 
ground-work of a genuine comedy. The Jecdom Wife (1761) is 
conspicuous as an early example of successful dramatisation of 
a popular novel. Tom Jones, Sophia, Lady Bellaston, Lord Fellmar, 
squire Western and Bhfil become respectively Charles Oakly, 
Harriot, Lady Freclove, Lord Trinket, Russet and Beagle Yet, 
Colman is more than a copyist He introduces new characters 
in Mr and Mrs Oakly, and effectively tianslors to Beagle squire 
Western’s sporting iistmcts Furthermore, in welding his material 

3 It wjMjUl^nnted in 1786, with the alternative title of The School for Fathers^ 
and, withJ^Ktitle only, m 1797 
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into effective drama, he ‘took some hints from The a 

suggestion from The Adelphi of Terrence^’ and advice from 
Garrick. The dramatic structure shows skill in developing action 
through effective stage-situations, while Harriot’s flight to Oakly’s 
house, which arouses the suspicions of the jealous wife, firmly links 
the two plots. The solution is kept somewhat in suspense ; but, 
finally, with a belated touch of Petruchio’s manner in taming his 
shrew, Oakly breaks his wife’s spirit 

Though the tide of sentimental drama was yet to reach its 
height in Hugh Kelly and Cumberland, The Jeahm Wife has 
some foreshadowings of Sheridan’s comic masterpieces. It inherits 
something of the spint, without the gross immorality, of restoration 
comedy. The restoration contempt for the country and the 
exaltation of good manners at the expense of ^>od morals reappear 
in Lady Freelove and Lord Trinket, as they do in Lady Teazle and 
her scandal school. Lord Trinket’s French phrares have the frimiliar 
Gallic affectation ; Lady Freelove, in action as In name, retells a 
stock restoration character; and Sir Harry Beagle’s rough-and- 
ready love-making somewhat resembles that of sailor Ben in 
Congreve’s Love for Love, with the lingo of the stable replacing 
that of the sea®. Charles Oakly, with his easy morals, is an 
earlier instance of a type more familiar in Charles Surface. 
Captain O’Cutter, with his readiness for a duel without inquiry as 
to its cause, suggests the Irish ancestry of Sir Xiucius O’Trigger. 
Though without Sheridan’s brilliant wit and masterly dramatic 
skill, Colman frshioned the rough materials of drama into 
really popular comedy. 

During the next two years, he produced successfully two 
after-pieces, The Musical Lady and The Deuce is in Him, and 
a revision of Phiimter. With the collaboration of Garrick, he 
rose again to genuine comedy in The Clandestine Marriage (1766). 
Taking a hint from one of Ho^rth’s platw in his Marria^e-iii-la- 
Mods, and animating, at least, some characters said to have been 
drawn from Townley’s Fodse Concord, Colman and Garrick pro- 
duced a highly effective comedy. Lord Ogleby, a late connection 
of the ^iflpling Flutters and Foppingtons of restoiation comedy, is 
a distinct character creation. In the illiterate Mrs Heidelberg, 
some have sought the original of Mrs Malaprop, but there is a 
decided difference between her blunders aii. pronunciation and 

^ AdTorhsement to The Jealous Wife* 

» Compare The Jealmu Wife, act iv, mmB % with Lm$ /or JUm,, aol m, 
0(Beae 3^ 
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Mrs MaJai)rop’s ‘select words so ingeniously misoijjpZied!, witliout 
being mis^ro^otmcerf.’ 

After The Olcmdeatim Marriage, Colman’s theatrical record 
continues for more than a score of years, but without any notable 
contribution to original drama. During the seven years of his 
management of Covent garden theatre (1767 — 74), he produced 
various minor pieces of his own composition, ranging from comedy 
to operetta. The credit attaching to his Shakespearean revivals 
is lessened by his retention of a happy endmg for Kmg Lear, and 
the honour of having produced The Good-Natv/Td Mam, and She 
Stoops to Conquer is clouded by the obstacles which he allowed 
to obstruct Golikmith’s path^ Yet, as a member of the Literary 
club, as a successful dramatist and manager, translator of Terence’s 
comedies, editor of the dramatic works of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and writer of prologues and epilogues — ^among them the epilogue 
to The School for ^S'caiuM— the elder Colman was a noteworthy 
figure in the theatrical and literary world of the latter half of 
the century. 

The success of occasional comedies like The Jealous Wfe and 
The Clamdestme Marriage did not^ for the time being, seriously 
check the popularity of sentimental drama. Six days before 
Goldsmith’s Oood-Natar’d Mam, finally achieved its belated pro- 
duction at Covent garden, Garrick triumphantly produced at 
Drury lane Hugh Kelly’s Fodse DJamog (1768). It was the clash 
between sentimental comedy and an upstart rival, and for the 
moment victory rested with the established favourite- In contrast 
with the moderate fevour accorded to Goldsmith’s piece, Fa]^ 
Ddieaq/ won a theatrical triumph Three thousand copies of it 
sold in a day, it was translated into several languages and 
acted with applause at Lisbon and Paris. False Dddcacy is full 
of the wise saws and ‘modem instances’ of sentimental comedy. 
One of its phrases, indeed, may be taken, not merely as Kelly’s 
own motto, but as the creed of sentimental drama — ‘The stage 
should be a school of morality.’ Two characters, Mrs Harley and 
Cedi, afford some comic relief to the usual didactic bmiaiities of 
the dialogue. Yet the ‘elevated minds’ of the chief penimiages 
continue to deal in ‘delicate absurdities’ and to emit moral 
{datitudes until the final fall of the curtain. 

Kelly^s next com^edy, A Word to die TTise (1770), d^pite its 
sentimeltal appeal, was refused a fair hearing by his political 
opponents and was driven off the stage. Clement^na (1771), a dull 

1 Cf chap, 
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tragedy, was followed by a happier retam to comeriy, A SdM 
for Wives (1773), which achieved five editions within "two years, 
and had various stage revivals during the next forty yeara The 
failure of a later comedy, The Man of Reason, marked the close 
[of Kelly’s theatrical eflbrts. With Kelly, as with Richard CJumber- 
land, dramatic probability is sacrificed on the altar of sentiment. 
The development of English drama during the period reviewed 
in the present chapter is too varied and complex to admit of 
being summarised in a narrow formula. Yet, despite the diversity 
of counter currents, the stream of sentimental drama runs strong 
from Steele to Hugh Kelly and Richard Cumberland. Pantomime, 
ballad-opera, burlesque and farce often oppose its progress. The 
current of tragedy frequently flows from classical or Elizabethan 
sources. The breath of the restoration spirit still, at times, ripples 
the placid waters of formal comedy. Yet, moralised trsg^y and 
moralised comedy contribute alike to the stream of sentimental 
drama. Even Lillo and Moore, who sturdily stemmed the tide 
of conventional tragedy, were submerged in the waves of senti- 
ment, and The JeoHom Wife and The Clandestim Marmtge 
did not prevent the course of sentimental comedy from run- 
ning smooth in Kelly’s False Bdicacy and Cumberland’s West 
Indian, Nevertheless, the undercurrent of reaction was ^thering 
strength. To the satirical attacks of burlesque upon sentimental 
drama. Fielding had added his d^cription in Tom Jones^ of tlmt 
‘very grave and solemn entertainment, without any low wit, 
or humour, or jests,’ in which there was not ‘anything which 
could provoke a laugh.’ Goldsmith, who dared to challenge® the 
authority of the epithet ‘low’ with which critics were wont to 
stigmatise comedy which was not ‘genteel,’ and who learned the 
power of that ‘single monosyllable’ from the excision of his own 
bailiflfe’ scene in The Good-2fatwfd Man, was not to be daunted 
m his attack upon ‘this species of bastard tragedy’ railed senti- 
mental drama. In his Essay on the Theatre; or, A Comparison 
hetaeen Laughing and Sentimented Comedy^ he put the pertinent 
query : ‘Which deserves the preference,— the weeping sentimental 
comedy so much in fiishion at present, or the lauding, and even 
low comedy, which semns to have been last exhibited by Yanbrugh 
and Cibber ? ’ The answer was given in the comedira of Goldsmith 
tmd of 8heiidan. 

> Desonptwn of the puppet-show, The Frovohed Bmband, bk x«, eh»p. v, 

’ The Pretent State of Polite Learning, ed 1769, p. 164. 

* The Wetimifuter Oeoembw 1778. 



CHAPTER V 


THOMSON AND NATURAL DESCRIPTION IN POETRY 


In a general estimate of the poetry of the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, Tbomson’s work, from the exceptional character 
of its subject, may, perhaps, be apt to receive undue prominence. 
St. called attention to a field of verse which his contemporaries, 
absorbed in the study of man, in ethical refiection and moral satire, 
had ceased to cultivate, it looked back with admiration to models 
which were almost forgotten, and, through its influence on the 
poetry of Collins and Gray, it lent impulse to the progress which 
was to culminate in the romantic movement. On the other hand, 
Thomson was not the champion of an opposition or the apostle of • 
a new order, contending against prejudices and destroying barriers. - 
In essential qualities of thought, he was at one with the taste oft 
his day; and, if his talent was most happily exercised in the obser- 
vation and delineation of nature, his point of view was the veryj 
antithesis of that emotional treatment of the subject which marked 
the ultimate revolt against the hmitations of eighteenth century 
convention. 

James Thomson was bom at Ednam in Boxbnighshire, where 
his fkther was parish minister, in September 1700 In the following 
year, his fiither obtained the cure of Southdean, at the head of the 
Jed valley, and here Thomson spent his boyhood. For some time, 
he went to school in the abbey church of J edburgh, and, in 1715, 
he entered Edmburgh university, intending, as it seems, to become 
a Presbyterian minister His early surroundings could hardly Ml 
to disclose to him the natural charms of a district which, seventy 
years later, kindled the romantic imagination of Scott ; and they 
duly received Thomson’s tribute when he wrote 

The Tweed (irare JParent-itrmmt 
Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric reed, 

With, silvan Jed, thy tributary brook)J. 

In these early experiments, which show little promfae, he was 

* The Seasons, Autumn, U. 913 — 15 
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encouraged by a neighbour, Robert BIccaltoun, the author of a 
poem called Winter. At Edinburgh, Thomson’s talents developed, 
and, after coming to London in 1725, he had his own WvnJxr 
ready for publication in March 1726. About this time, he gave 
up all intention of a clencal career, and devoted himself to poetry, 
earning a stipend as tutor in various noble families. His Mend 
David Mallet was tutor in the household of the duke of Montrose; 
and it was, probably, through him that Thomson obtained intro- 
ductions which brought him into the society of possible patrom of 
his verae. He spared no pains to make himself agreeable to the 
kindly disposed Aaron Hill ; and the prose dedications of the first 
three Smsona, which were fortunately cancelled in later editions 
in favour of lines inserted in the poem, are remarkable examples 
of the effusiveness of bad taste Winter soon reached a second 
edition. Sir Spencer Compton, to whom it was inscribed, showed a 
tardy gratitude for the compliment ; but George Babb Dodington, 
the patron of Bummer (1727), proved a more nsefiil Mend. 
Thomson visited Dodington’s seat Eastbury park, near Blandford ; 
and the acquaintance thus formed probably led to his friendship 
with George Lyttelton and to his adhesion to the political party 
which supported the prince of Wales. Britannia (1729) eulogised 
the prince and condemned Walpole’s policy. In the printed 
copies, this monologue is said to have been written in 1727. In 
that year, Thomson dedicated his Pom, sacred to tfte Memory of 
Sir Isaac Newton to Walpole himself The sincerity of the 
patriotism which was laboriously expressed in IMerty cannot be 
dofibted ; bulb the patronage of Walpole, had it rewarded Thomson's 
advances, might have curbed his enthusiasm for an aggr^ive 
polity. 

Meanwhile, Sjprinfff inscribed to Tineas countess of Hertford, 
appeared in 1728. Autmm, dedicated to Arthur Onslow, speaker 
of the House of Commons, <H>mpleted the collected edirion, under 
the title of The Seasons, in 1730. Thomson began his career as a 
dramatist with Soyhmisg m (1729). Of his play^ more will be said 
later : they haveuT^^ial historical interest in that, for the most 
part, their choice of subject and outspoken treatment were directed 
8®8dnst the court party on behalf of the prince In 17S®, he went 
abroad as travelling tutor to a son of Sir Charles Talbot^ solicitor- 
geooral Mod, aftmrwards, lord chancellor. He uomplaha^ that the 
muse did not cross the chsmnel with him, and his amMtions poem 
Xj/dmty (1734—6), m which tfa<»re are soane touches due to his 
foreign tonr, confirms the accuiaqf of his ju^ment. Thrown ont 
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of employment by the death of his pupil in 1733, he received from 
Talbot the sinecure secretaryship of briefe in chancery He could 
afford, on the failure of Zfifter^to cancel generously his bargain with 
the publisher, and, in 1736, to retire to a small house at Richmond, 
where he was able to eiyoy the society of Pope and other friends. 
In these circumstances, he made a thorough revision of The Seasons, 
the fruits of which are seen in the transformed text of 1744. A 
copy of the 1738 edition in the British museum proves that he 
sought and took the advice of a friend whose poetical skill was 
considerable , but whether this helper, as has been assumed, was 
Pope or another, is a question upon which experts in handwritmg 
differ. The new text, while omitting a certain amount which may 
be regretted, bears testimony to a judicious pruning of florid 
diction ; and passages hitherto enervated by excess of colour 
gained in vigour what they lost in difliiseness. The poem, however, 
was lengthened by the insertion of new matter, much of which 
increased its general value One personal feature of these additions 
is the introduction of references to Aman(^th& subject, also, of 
the graceful lync ‘ Unless with my Amanda blest ' Too much may 
be made of attachments expressed in verse; but there is no 
doubt of Thomson’s genuine affection for Elizabeth Young, a 
sister-in-law of his Mend Robertson, and this flict m^ be set 
against one side of the charge of sensuality imputed to him by 
Johnson, probably on the untrustworthy information of Savage. 
The CasUe of Indolence, published in May 1748, after a long period 
of elaborate.revision, may stand as the personal confession of a poet 
whose industry was not proof against his love of ease hnd luxui^. 
Thomson’s later days were not without reverses of fortnna The 
story of his arrtst for debt and delivery from thespunging-house by 
Quin the actor may be a legend ; but he lost his anecure after 
Talbot’s death in 1737, through negligence (so it is said) in applying 
for its renewal Through the instrumentality of Lyttelton, who 
was one of the lords of the treasury, he obtained the surveyorship- 
general of the Leeward islands, a sinecure well suited to a poet 
who had often surveyed the phenomena of nature from tbe jwle 
to the tropics in his easy chair. A pension from the prince of 
Wales, who had received the dedication of lAbertjf and about 1737 
heard from Thomson that his afihirs were ‘in a more poetical 
posture than formerly,’ was stopped when Lyttelton fell mto dis- 
grace with the prince. This was not long befoie Thomson’s death. 
One evening in the summer of 1748, after a journey by boat from 
Hammersmitii to Bichmond, he was attacked by a chill A short 
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recovery was followed by a relajse, and ho died on 27 4^ugu3t. His 
tragedy CoHoUnus was produced during the next year . the story 
of the emotion shown by Quin in the delivery of the prologue is a 
testimony to the affection which Thomson inspired in his Mends. 

The body of Thomson’s poetry, excluding the dremas, is not 
large, and, historically, The Secmm is his most important poem. 
Its form of The Seasons was suggested by the example of Vei^l’s 
Georgies: Thomson expressly remindb his readera of the similarity > 
of his themes to those of VergiP, of whom he imitated more than 
one famous passage®. In this respect, he had a conspicuous fore- 
runner m John Philips, author of Cyder, and it is Impossible to 
overlook the debt which Thomson owed to the older writer. 
Philips was an imitator of Milton’s poetic manner, and it may 
have been through Philips’s poetry that Thomson first felt that 
Miltonic influence which moulded his style and the characteristic 
shape of his phrases. Johnson, it is true, denied the influence of 
Milton upon Thomson : 

Ah a writer, he is entitled to one praiae of the highest kind: his mode of 
thinking, and of expressing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse is no 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Priw 
are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pansci^ bis diction, are of his own 
growth, without transcription, without imitation^. 

This criticism can be justified only to a limited extent. Thomson’s 
characteristic modes of thought were too much those of his age 
to bear a very close resemblance to those of Miltoa His choice of ? 
blank verse, while sanctioned by Milton’s authority, was, on the 
ojliher hand, natural to a poet whose language was too voluble and 
ornate to be easily confined within the couplet Its r^Iar flow , 
and even beat imply a strictly limited command of those musical [ 
resources of which Milton was master. Thomson’s prosody is ! 
adequate to the contente of his verse ; but it would be diflicalt to ' 
cite a passage of The Sernorn in which the sound becomes a direct 
echo of the sense. Yet, if we allow these differences and admit a 
limitation of thought and a florid expansiveness of language wMch 
afford a strong contrast to Milton’s pregnancy of thought and 
phrase, there cannot be any question as to the attraction which 
Milton exerdsed upon the method of natural description and 
upon the diction of The Seasons. 

In the second of these relatione, the likeness is at once evident 
Such passages as the contrast in Wint&r between the studioas 

Sptinjf, 11. 55 — 8* of. E. 446, 447. * X.g, Simmtr, U. 1151 Wf. 

* Johnson, ef Thornton, 
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^ retirement pf the scholar and the diversions of the village and the 
* town are reminiscent in phrase, as in subject, of L’AUegro and 
n Pem 0 roso\ The love of inversion which provoked Thomson’s 
boldest experiments in style, the constant and frequently adverbial 
use of epithets derived from Latin sources, are Miltonic character- 
istics. That rich literary imagery in which Milton excelled 
quickened Thomson to bring into contrast with the more homely 
scenes of his poem the unfamiliar scenery of the tropics, and to 
enrich his verse with the ornament of carefuUy chosen proper 
names. Lines such as these. 

All that from the tract 

Of woody moTmtains stretch’d thro’ gorgeoos Ind 
Fall on CormandePi coast, or Malabav, 

From Metutnes orient stream, that nightly shines 
With insect-lamps, to where Aurora sheds 
On InduP smilmg hanks the rosy shower, 

are one instance out of many in which Thomson echoed harmonies 
which Milton had awakened.^ To reproduce the full charm, the 
magic melody of the original, was impossible for a poet who had no 
great reserve of imagination on which to draw ; but the imitation 
is obvious and its effect is, to some extent, a success. 

The poetry of Thomson’s day had ceased to hold direct com-l 
^ munion with nature. Occasional contact, however, could not be' 
avoided. Dyer’s Grtmga/r HiU (1727) showed a spontaneous atti- 
tude to nature which was too exceptional to capture the public 
taste at once : the age preferred the conventional and generalised 
descriptions in which poets not preoccupied with ijature wqpe 
accustomed to indulge — descriptions on which the example of 
Milton, who regarded nature through the medium of literary re- 
miniscence, had a far-reaching effect. It is Homson’s peculiarity | 
that the description of natural phenomena, in an age which over - 1 
looked their artistic value, was his chief concern. His observation 
was keen and inteUigent His eye, in the phrase of Wordsworth, 
was ‘steadily fixed upon his object’ ; his feelmgs ‘urged him to 
work upon it in the spirit of genuine imagination®.’ The spee- 
tades of books enlarged his range of vision ; but his commerce 
witih the more familiar aspects of nature was direct and unim- 
peded. This process marks a point of departure from the feshion 
set 1^ the commanding genius of Milton, and a return to earUer 
methods. But, for tlie expression of his genuine, though limited 

1 ’FTwter, 11 4M$eq, 

^ 'Wordsworth, M&ayt m^Uwmtary to the preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
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imagination, he was bound by the necessities of a diction which 
had become formal and stereotyped. What he saw with his own 
eyes, he conventionalised in terms which were the common property 
of his age. No one, however, since Milton had given so much 
attention to the varied aspects of nature, and, conso<iucntly, Thom- 
son’s description of the stock elements of conventional scenery, of 

hill and dak, and wood and lawn, 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosom’d soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging cohunns mark’d 
Of houshoid Rinoak^, 

was governed by an accuracy of olraervation and depth of enjoy- 
ment which, while perpetuating the Miltonic tradition in poetry, 
distinguished Thomson from poets who, without observation and 
feeling for nature, had passively accepted the superficial qualities 
of that tradition. 

At the same time, Thomson’s obedience to the conventional 
diction of poetry was in no sense reluctant. The broad view of the 
general aspects of nature which such a diction reveals was e^ential 
,to his habit of mind. His observation, if accurate, shared the 
tendency inherent in the art of the later seventeenth centui^ to 
(group details in broad masses of colour and striking contrasts 
^of light and shadow. The pictorial medium through which he 
approached scenery is indicated by a stanza in The Cmtk of 
Ivdolenee • 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise. 

Or autumn’s varied shades embrown the walk: 

Now the black tempest strikes the astonish’d eyes; 

Now down the steep the Sashing torrent files; 

The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean bine, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the dues; 

Whate’er Lorrain light-tonch’d with softening hne. 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew^. 

Of such picture^ Thomson was the receptive reorder. His in- 
telligence was not of that vigorous and active type which searches 
in nature for a life instinct with emotions akin and responsive to 
his own. Nature, to him, is a succ^on of phenomena of varied 
form and colour which compose a series of landscsEtp^ as they 
aibet the seem with their charm. Beneath the efaan^ of the 
eiiy, he notes with delight the changes of colour of the oartk Over 
the country-side in spring, 


I Spnny.U. 947—51. 
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Nature Pictures in The Seasons 

One boundless blusb, one wbite-empncpled shower 
t)f mingled blossoms^, 

rise the clouds, big with rain, ‘a dusky wreath, scarce staining 
ether,’ ^thering quickly until the massed vapour ‘sits on th’ 
horizon round a settled gloom^.’ At evening, the clouds lift , the 
sunset casts ite light on mountains and rivers, and tinges the mist 
which rises from the soaked plain with yellow, while every blade 
of grass sparkles with raindrops, and the rainbow is refracted from 
the eastern sky®. In summer, when night gathers over the hot 
day, the glow-worm twinkles m the hedges, and the evening star 
rises in the calm sky, as black vesper’s pageants dissolve*. In 
autumn, truthful observation notes the gathering mists through 
which the sun 'sheds, weak and blunt, his wide-refracted ray®,’ the 
shower of meteors in the night-time®, the heavy dews of mommg^, 
and the 'peculiar blue’ of the midday sky®. If, in winter, the rich 
colours, congenial to Thomson’s feincy, of ' Autumn beaming o’er 
the yellow woods®,’ give place to more livid hues, yet there remain 
the red sunset which precedes the frosty night, the 'blue film’ 
breathed by the icy wind over pool and stream, the ' crystal pave- 
ment’ of the arrested water-course, the ghtter of the stars, the 
pallor of the dawn which reveals the 'dumb cascade’ of icicles 
hanging from the eaves and the arabesque of frostwork woven 
over window-pane and frozen soil, the cold gleam of the iceboimd 
brook and the ‘ plumy wave’ of white snow on the forest trees^. 

Nor is sight the only sense which is alive to the charm of 
the progress of the year in earth and skj. In the spring garden, 
the violet, polyanthus, hyacinth and tuhp, 'the yellow, wall-flower, 
stain’d with iron brown,’ combine their bright colour with the 
scent of the stock and jonquil, while sight and touch alike combine 
in the note of 

auriculas, enricli’d 

With sMmng meal o’er all their velvet leaves^^ 

Sensitive to perfume, Thomson invites Amanda to walk 

Where the lbree2?e blows from you extended field 
Of blossom'd beaas^, 

or wanders in the spring morning from the fragrant garden into 
country lanes, among sweet-briar hedges, or ^tastes the smell 
of dairy^ as he walks past a farm^- The fisherman, when the 

1 IL 110, 111. . ® Ibid 11 147—51 » Ibid 11 186 seq 

^ Summer, 11 1683 eeq ® Autumn, 11 623 teq ® Ibid 11 1019 seq 

7 Ibid U 1081 seq ® Ibid 1 1130 ® Ibid 1 069 

Winter^ 31* 714 “ Spring, 11 516 seq ” Ibid 11 499, 600 

md, 11. 101 seq, 
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noonday sun scatters the light clouds borne amm the, sky before 
the west wind, may retire with a book to the shady bank where 
sight is attracted by the purple violet, and the air is scented % 
the ‘balmy essence’ of the lily of the valley, or beneath the shade 
of a mountain ash where ‘the sounding culver’ buil(jte! its nest in 
the chff*. Few of Thomson’s picture are without their accom- 
paniment of sound. The silence of the winter moniing is broken 
by the foot-fell of the shepherd on the hard crust of frozen snow®. 
The song of birds in spring, which forms the subject of one of the 
most attractive passages in The Seasons^ Intensifies, as it ceases, 
the stilln^s of autumn, when the only sound is that of the distant 
gun or of the woodman’s axe in the ‘sadden’d groveV Such sounds 
are used chiefly to give emphasis to quiet and solitude. His 
happiest effects in this direction are summed up in a stanza of The 
Castle of Indolence beginning 

Join’d to the prattle of the porling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vide'^. 

In all the scenes to which this stanza makes reference, the part 
of man is incidental. The poet roams with ‘ eye excursive ’ for the 
^e of the varied pleasure to be derived from his wanderings 
He has his own stock of readily awakened sentiment, susceptible 
to the gloom and terror of storm, or to the coming of the ‘ Power 
of Philosophic Melancholy’ in autumn®; but there is no subjective 
sense of revolt in his own breast to make his spirit at one with the 
^ warring elements, no natural melancholy which coloura Hature 
t with its own hue and translates her death into personal l»nna 
Simflarly, man is introduced only so fer as he forms a telling 
feature in the landscape, just as the human element in ^Ivator 
Bosa’s pictures is subordinated to a position which gives sode to 
nodding rocks and adds terror to frowning forests. The villas 
haymaMi^ and sheepwashing in Simmer are mild attempts at 
genre pictures ; the ‘ rural smell ’ of the harv^t, the ‘ dusky wave ’ 
of mown hay on the meadow, the ‘russet hay-cock ’ of the one, the 
‘ pebbled shore ’ and ‘flashing wave ’ of the washing-pool in the other, 
meant more to Ibomson than the perftmetoty rustics who forai part 
of the scene®. His one elaborate picture of the pursuits of his fellow- 
men is the description of the feast after a day's hunting* ; and this, 
conceived in a spirxt of heavy playMness, was transferred by his 
executor Lyttelton, as unworthy of The Seasons^ to a place by itself 

‘ Spnatg, 11. 448 teq * Winter, U. 768—9. * Spring, U. 683 ««g. 

* Xtttimin, 11. 886 uq * The CatOe o/ JnSelenee, aaato *, st. 4. 

« Autam, 11. 930 ««, 1 Simmer, 11. 862 uq. « 11 488 «f. 
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in his coUeafced works, where it appears as The Betwmjrom the Fox- 
Ohace, a Bwieaqvs Poem, m the Marnier of Mr Phiii^s. More 
characteristic is his introduction of the horseman, vainly awaited hy 
his wife and children, and perishing in the swamp, to heighten the 
terrors of the marsh, lit by treacherous wildfire, on an autumn 
nights A parallel tragedy adds effect to the descriptton of the 
snowdrift®. The famous picture in Smrmer of the caravan 
swallowed in the sandstorm ends with lines which, in pointing a 
contrast to the scene described, are invested with an unusual 
element of human interest — ^an element which, in the scene itseli^ 
is entirely subject to the irresistible power of nature. 

In this objective attitude to nature, which, while recognising 
her power, dissociates her from an active participation in the 
interests and emotions of man, Thomson stands midway between 
two periods. Milton, a lover of nature less for her own sake thai^ 
for the echoes of poetry and music which she aroused in him,* 
felt in her being the breath of an animating and sustaining^ 
creative power. Twenty-one years after Thomson’s death, Gray,, 
travelling in north-west Yorkshire, as he looked on Ingleborough, 
wrapped in clouds and stood ‘not without shuddering’ in the 
gloomy ravine of Gordale scar, felt the presence of a sentient life 
in nature responding to his own thought and quickening his 
emotions®. The chief characteristic of this point of view is the 
local colour which it lends to description, its attempt to roister 
every shade of subjective emotion by a definition of the spirit of 
place which gives it its special hue. Thomson’s descriptions of 
individual scenes are guiltless of local colour. Most of tlfem 
were introduced into later editions of The Seasons, and, in 
these, the thought of the patron or fidend whose ‘hospitable genius’ ^ 
presides over the landscape inspires the passage, while the details 
of the landscape itself are characterised in the most general terms. 
The prospect from Bichmond hill is described with affection and 
with a keen sense of its natural beauty*. Prom the hill above 
Hagley park, the Welsh mountains are noted in the western 
disiance®, and, at Stowe, the poet’s eye is quick to mark tite 
autumnal colour of the woods®. But it is precisely in such places, 
with their memories of ftiendship and social pleasure, that 
Thomson is most in harmony with the poetic taste of his day. 
Thd landscape is merely the settii^ to a compliment or a tribute 


* At^mnf 11 » 1061 seq* 

* Gray, Jmrml in the Lakes 
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of personal reptrd. An enumeration of the general features of the 
landscape, a ready perception of points of colour, the occasional 
introduction of a place-name, are indicative of the poet’s personal 
enjoyment, but do not by themselves evoke the special qualities of 
the prospect And, if these passages have a certain prominence in 
The Seasons, it must be owned that, as pictures of nature, they 
are inferior to passages, such as that which descrilies the eagle 
rearing its young ‘on utmost Kthlots shore^’ where Thomson’s 
imagination, although untouched by personal experience, is un- 
fettered by the claims of man upon its object 

It is true that the poetry of natajre, even where deeply imbued 
with the spirit of place, frequently shows a tendency to vagueness 
of description. Wordsworth’s Litm composed a few miles above 
Tintern Abbe}/, or the sonnet Composed after a> journey across 
the Hamblefon hdls, are records not of the peculiar beauties of 
particular spots, but of the emotions which they kindle in an 
individual mind. With Thomson, the external aspect of nature 
was never made sublime by intensity of spiritual feeling. We, who 
have never known Lyttelton or held converse with Pitt, or had 
the privilege of directing the downcast eyes of Amanda to the 
dwelling of Pope or the shades where ‘the worthy Queensb’ry yet 
laments his Gay,’ may admire the pictures of Hagley or Stowe or 
the Thames near Richmond as skilful arrangements of colour, but 
cannot regard them as expressions of the permanent element in 
nature. They are interesting landmarks in the history of poetic 
taste; but their emotional quality, such as it Is, is slight, and 
typical of a 'state of mind which had not yet recopilsed in nature 
the presence of a being independent of period and place. Kever- 
thele^ in common with his generation, Thomson had his con- 
ventional philosophy of nature. Just as Milton's habit of generalised 
description had tinged the verse of his successors with a pale re- 
flection, so his devout conception of a controlling Deity manifesting 
Himself in nature had left its impr^on upon his imitators. 
Thomson, with a reminiscence of Vergil, pays repeated tribute to 
the Divine force which 

pervade^ 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole% 

and writes of it with a reverence which indicates the effect upon 
his thought of the Miltomc idea of the Creator, limited by a general 
agreement with the deism of his own day. The ‘ Source of Being ' 
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, has touched ' the great whole into perfection ^ ’ Supreme Perfection 
attracts ‘life rising still on life, in higher tone^’ into Its own Being. 
As we gaze on nature, ‘we feel the present Deity®,’ and know it to 
be full of a ‘mighty Breath*,’ an ‘inhaling spirit®.^ The seasons 
in their course embody this pervading energy, and ‘ are but the 
vanried God®.’ The paragraphs of The Seasons which contain such 
sentiments, or the hymn which is their most eloquent expression 
at the end of the poem, leave us in doubt as to Thomson’s actual ad- 
herence to any connected system of religion or philosophy. Deism* 
alternates with a vague pantheism according to the feeling of the; 
moment , and, in one place, at any rate, there are signs of a leaning* 
towards Pythagorean doctrines^. Thomson himself might have 
found it hard to define the religious emotion which nature excited 
in him. His sincere gratitude to the Creator is at times prompted 
by a sense of duty, when its terms unconsciously resemble those in 
which he recognised the disposing hand of Lord Cobham at Stowe 
or saw the ‘pure Dorseticm downs’ at Eastbury decorated by the 
union of human graces in Bubb Dodmgton The greater patron and 
the wider area of power called for the more elaborate compliment 
Such temperate rhapsodies are, infect, among the digressions of 
The Seasons. Thomson felt the necessity of giving some relief to 
d^tcription, and, in the successive revisions to which The Seasons 
was subjected, the poem gained in arrangement and in variety 
of surface. The most striking digressions are, undoubtedly, those 
surveys of foreign scenery which provide necessary contrast to the 
limited area of Thomson’s own experience. The longest and best 
of these, in Smnmet^, was remodelled and transformed in the later 
edition^ when Thomson removed from it the eloquent and highly 
coloured picture of the African city buried in the sand®— an 
alteration which probably involved some self-sacrifice. We have 
already noticed Lyttelton’s treatment of the hunting episode in 
Antm/m, a digression which arises naturally out of the subject. 
The most popular passages of J'he Seasons, which were long the 
admiration of English r^ers and did much to gain the poem its 
vogue on the continent, were those episodes which teke the form 
of sentimental anecdotes appropriate to the season under discussion. 
Of these, three in number, two are in Summ&r. A description of 
a thunderstorm suggests ihe story of Celadon and Amelia, the 

1 Spring, 1 560 ® The Castle of Indolence, canto n, st 48 

® Spring, 1 897. * Ibid. 1 846 ® Summer, 1 108 

^ A Hymn, 12 Spring, IL 885 ® Summer, U. 629 eeg» 
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lovers separated by a fetal thunderbolt^ This is quickly suc<»«ied 
by a passage on summer batlung, illustrated by the fele of Damon 
and Musidora, which, in its present form, is entirely altered, and 
altered for the worse, from the form which it assumed in the 
earliest draft of the poem®. The episode of Paleraon and Lavinia 
in Aviamn is a tale of harvest, modelled upon the history of Boaz 
and Ruth*. At their best, these stories are merely elegant 
decorations of Thomson's verse. Their popularity in their own day 
was due to an artificial taste wliich sought in such poetry the 
distractions of an unreal world, and tolerated tlio questionable 
morality and spurious sentiment of the story of Damon and 
Musidora, for the sake of its superficial prettiness. 

Moral reflections, such as those upon love and jealousy su^ested 
by the song of the birds in spring*, are among the incidental 
passages of The Seaams. No subject, however, was more oongonial 
to Thomson than the glory of his country, and the patriotic 
enthusiasm excited by the prospect seen from Richmond hill in 
Summer was more than a conventional sentiment exacted by duty 
to the political sympathies of his friends and patrona His con- 
victions, on ibis head, found their earliest expression in the 
monologue Britannia, and were developed at tedious length in 
Liberty. In this poem, his art failed him, and the careful arrange- 
ment of topics which ^ve much variety to The SeoBom was 
abandoned for the prolix discussion of a single theme. Stirred to 
his subject by the sight of the ruins of Rome, he indulged in a 
historical survey, related by Liberty herself, of her progress from 
Greece to Italy, her temporary ecliiwe in ‘ Gothic darkness,' and 
her revival at the renascence to find in Britain a field for her 
untrammelled sway. In her autobiography, Liberty dhqilays a 
remarkable lack of modesty, and the width of her claims is the 
only original feature of Thomson’s political |diUosophy. The poet 
himself plays tbe part of an admiring listener to her oration, 
msbing, from time to time, r^pectful interruptions which serve to 
let loose new floods of verbiage. He evidently grew weary of his 
task. The prophecy contain^ in the fifth book, awaited by a 
steadily decrearing number of subscribere, begins wiib an unmsplred 
lufeptation to Britain of Vergil’s femmm tribute to Italy in tbe 
second Qeorgie, and ‘goes dispiritedly, gfed to fimrii ’ to au abrupt 
and hurried end. After Thomson’s death, Lyttelton, followings as 
he said, the author’s own desi^ condensed the five books of 
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Liberty into three. His rearrangement, when compared with the 
earlier text, is a symptom of the loose construction and redundancy 
of the original, which made such drastic treatment possible. 
Thomson’s friend Murdoch appears to have set his face against the 
application of a similar process to The Seasons ; but it must be 
owned that, even after all the revision which it underwent from 
the author himself, The Seasons is not without a considerable 
amount of repetition, which testifies to the limitations of Thomson’s 
material 

Although Liberty tos a failure, Thomson evidently intended 
to try his fortune once more with a patriotic poem. The ominous 
promise, recorded in The CaMe of Indolen/ee\ was not fulfilled, 
for a reason which must be found in The Gae^ of Indolmee itself 
The elaboration of this short poem occupied many years, and, even 
in il» final condition, bears signs of incompletenesa Each of the 
two cantos ends abruptly with a homely realistic simile which forms 
an inappropriate conclusion to a romantic allegory. The poem 
might, indeed, have been extended to an indefinite length: ite 
merit lies, not in the story which it contains, but m the polish of 
its style and the success with which Thomson, following a fixed 
model, contrived to display in it his own best qualities. 

This poem (says the adveriisement prefixed to it) being irrit in the maimer 
of Spen ser, the obsolete vrords, and a Eomplioity of diction in some of the linee^ 
which borders on the ludicrous, were necessary to make the imitation more 
perfect And the stile of that admirable poet, as well as the measure in 
which he wrote, are, as it wore, appropriated by Custom to all allegorioal 
Poams writ in our language; ]ust as in French the stile of Marot, who lived 
under Francis t, has been used in tales, and familiar epistles, by the politest 
writers of the age of Zouts xiv. 

Already, in 1742, Shenstone had attempted, in The School-Mistress, 
to imitete Spenser’s 

langnage, his simplicity, his maimer of description, and. a peculiar tenderness 
of sentiment remarkable throughout his works. 

Thomson’s poem, however, had been conceived at an earlier ^te 
than Shenstone’s. It shows, not merely an admiration of the 
external qualities of Spenser’s verse, but some intimaqy with his 
methods of d^cription and personification. At the same time, the 
use of the Spenserian stanza, of obsolete words and of a studied 
simplicity of diction, could not repress the characteristic tastes of 
tlie poet of The Seasons. In the habit of poetical inversion Milton 
stood between Spenser and Thomson ; and Thomson had assimilated 
tliis habit so thorou^y that The CasiHe of Indolence could hardly 
> The Castle oj Indolence, cauto i, at. 33 
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faU to be leavened with it With Spenser, the empJojment of 
obsolete words, if, primarily, an affectation, became an essential 
feature of his poetry. With Thomson, it was purely a quaint 
imitation of Spenser : his old-fashioned words were dragged in as 
a necessity, and the poem would lose none of its attractivene^ 
without them. 

The point at which Thomson most closely approaches Spenser 
is in the deliberate movement and varied melody of his stanm. 
Otherwise, it may fairly be claimed that his resemblance to his 
model is of the most general kind. The landscape with which the 
poem opens is his highest achievement in that tyjie of description, 
combining soft colour with suggestions of perfume and sound, with 
which The, Seasons has made us femiliar. There is little emphasis 
on small details' effects of colour, of light and sliadow, are 
conveyed in such general and inclusive phrases as 

gay casdes In the elondo that pass. 

For oyer flushing round a sumnteisRkyi. 

If, in such paKiagos, the luxurious beauty of Spenser’s descriptions 
is reflected, it is rather in their fom than in their contenta Here, 
once more, the influence of Milton in poetry, of ‘savage Rom’ and 
‘learned JPotmin’ in painting, are too strong to make insistence 
on detail possible. In his personifications, Thomson comes nearer 
to Spenser. The incidental persons, the ‘comely full-spreail porter*’ 
and his ‘little roguish page*,’ the diseases of body and mind in the 
dungeon of the castle*, ‘the fiery-footed boy, benerapt Dispatek^^ 
who is pagejbo the Knight of Arts and Industry, are portraits which 
have Spenser’s power of giving individual being to abstract qualities. 
On the other hand, the chief portraits of The Omde oflndokme, 
the sketches of the finends of the poet as inhabitants or visitora of 
the castle®, su^ested though they may have been by Spenser’s 
habit of interweaving traits of his contemporarily with his per- 
sonffied abstractions, were drawn with a personal feeling which 
owed little to imitation. Written by one who hsa himself foUen under 
the dominion of the enchanter, the poem has a note of eonf^lon 
and complaint which gives its contents a special interest^ apart 
ftom questions of derived form and style. 

The sli^to^ of The Castle of Indoknee and its alliegoiy do 
nnlbear comiyrison with the simtained ccunplication of the &ble 
which Spenser made the vehicle of his high pMlosoifliy. Thomson’s 
imagination was unrefined by exalted philosophical tihon^^ and 

> The OatOe oflnMewe, ouuto !,»».& * »t. 34. » JMrf. it. 36. 
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his poem is»certainly not improved by excursions into conventional 
moralising. The eleven stanzas of perverted morality, which are 
sung with an energy foreign to his character by Indolence as he 
sits at the gate of his castle^, do not add anything to the allegory, 
but simply mark a breathing-space between the opening descrip- 
tion and the admirable remainder of the first canto. With tibe 
appearance, in the second canto, of the ‘generous imp of fame®’ 
whose vigorous accomplishments are to be fatal to the wizard’s 
abode, Thomson was easily betrayed into paths which his muse had 
trodden bare. After a life passed m varied climes, the Knight of 
Arts and Industry has at length found his proper home in Britain, 
encircled by the protection of Britannia’s thunder on the main, 
and aided in his efibrts by Liberty, ‘th’ Eternal Patron®,’ who 
handsomely atones for her overpowering egoism in an earlier poem 
by allowing him to encroach upon her extensive fonctiona The 
mechanic arts, the learning, the constitution of Britain, meet with 
due compliment Threatened by the minions of Indolence, they 
are protected by the knight, who sets out to overthrow the castle. 
The song of the bard Philomelus, tuned to the British harp, stands 
in contrast to the song of Indolence, and proceeds through its 
fifteen stanzas with equal smoothness and fluency*. Supreme 
Perfection is invoked from the point of view which, in the con- 
cluding hymn of The Seasons, sees ‘life rising still on life, in 
higher tone’ to absorption with deity. The examples of Greece 
and Borne and of the great poets are cited to encourage the energy 
which is the antithesis to slothftd repose. A contrast is drawn 
between h^ilth and disease, and a final exhortation* to the use 
of godlike reason has the desired effect of stirring the knight’s 
followers to the attack. While these sentiments are polished with 
tihe care which distinguishes the whole poem, they are drawn from 
a stock-in-trade which Thomson and his contemporaries had weU- 
nigh exhausted, and their commonplace nobility is at the very 
oppc^ite pole to the grave philosophy of Spenser or to Milton’s 
lofty morality. 

Thomson’s dramatic work consists of five tragedies and the 
masque of Alfred, written in conjunction with Mallet. He had no 
special talent for the stage, and, at a period when rhetoric was the 
chief ambition of the dramatist, Thomson’s rhetoric has no dis- 
tinguishing excellence. His dramas are devoid of characterisation , 
his characters are vehicles of lofty sentiment, the prevailing tone 

1 The Cottle of Indolenee, canto i, at 9 teq ‘ Vnd canto n, at 4 
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of which is the belligerent patriotism of the pai% to which 
Thomson was sincerely devoted, Soplumi^a, however, the earli^t 
of the tragedies, is without noticeable political bias. It is simply 
a classical drama of the conventional type. Its subject, to be sure, 
is patriotic, and its choice of a queen who died for her country 
may have been intended to spur the queen, to whom it was 
dedicated, to free herself from an influence to which Thomson’s 
associates were bitterly opposed. There can be no question as to 
the meaning of the later plays. Between Sophmisha and the 
production of Agamemnon, there was an interval of nine years. 
It is easy to read into the character of Clytemnestra and Egjsthus 
the queen and the minister whom the prince’s coterie was bent on 
deposing. The Orestes of Agamemnon was flattered more openly 
in Alfred, which was played before the prince and princess at 
Cliveden in 1740 ; while the application of Edward and Eleonora 
was so obvious that it was rejected for the stage. Agamemnfni 
and Edwa/rd were published with dedications to the princess of 
Wales ; the last of the politietd plays, Taiwred and Sigimmula, 
was inscribed to the prince himself. Coriolanas, posthunmusly 
produced, is a return to pure tragedy without party bias. It may 
foirly be said that not one of th^ plays has the least drainage 
interest Their blank verse, however, is, as might l>e expected^ 
easy and fluent Thomson, possibly in imitation of the constant 
habit of the later Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, peranitted 
himself a free use of weak endings to his lines, a practice which 
may promote ease in delivery, but becomes monotonous to the 
r^der. His rhetoric is respectable ; but the nobility of sentiment 
which it clothes is not above the ordinaiy level of the conventional 
sentiment of the classical drama of bis day, and provokes no striking 
bursts of eloquence. His subjects do not afford scope for his gift 
of natural description, and there is only an occasiomd touch to 
remind us that his true genius lay in his appreciation of natural 
atmosphere and colour. His philosophy, on the other hand, is 
frequently introduced, but without any material addition to the 
contents of the passage in which its vague principles had been 
embodied in The Seemm. On the whole, toe mdin interest of 
toe plays is toe debt which they owe directly to Greek tragedy, 
and not mmrdly to toe antique drama torongh toe medium of the 
Fraoto stage. This virtue may, to some extent, be otetaned for 
A^uimmmi% it cannot be denied to Edtm/rd tmd Meomra, 
where toe self-sacrifice of Eleanor of Castile is imlts^ at first 
hand from toe devotion of Alcestis, and toe fiunous description of 
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the Cretan^ queen’s ferewell to life is almost translated in the 
narratiTe given by Daraxa to ihe earl of Gloster. Otherwise, the 
dramas fad to offer any special feature that raises them above the 
ordinary competence of then- time , they are deficient in action, 
and their division into five acts is a theatncal convention which 
only emphasises the poverty of their construction. The masque of 
Alfred, the greater part of which, in its first form, seems to have 
been supplied by Mallet, was afterwards rewritten by Thomson, and 
the musics ‘excepting two or three things which being particularly 
Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire,’ was ‘new-composed’ 
by Ame\ Among the lyncs to which Arne provided new music 
for the edition of 1753 was Rule, Briiawuia, the sentiments of 
which embody Thomson’s enthusiasm for his country and hberty m 
its most compact form. 

The influence of Thomson was strongly felt by the younger 
generation of poets ; by Collins, who dedicated a beautiful Ode to 
his memory, and by Gray, in whose work reminiscences of the 
elder poet are frequent The vogue of The Seasom was followed 
by a period in which blank verse, such as Thomson had employed, 
was used with some fiuency and skill for the treatment of rural 
subjects. Milton was the original model on which this type of 
verse was founded, and the example of John Philips, ‘Pomonds 
bard,’ was felt in the choice both of metre and of subject 
Somerville, in his prefaice to The Ohace, defends his blank verse 
against ‘the gentlemen, who are fond of a gingle at the dose of 
every verse.’ 

for my own part (he addn), I shall not be ashamed to follow the fflcample 
of Milton, Philips, Thomson, and all our best tragic writers. 

Wilham Somerville, bom in 1676, was a year older than Philips 
and twenty-five years older than Thomson , but it was not until 1735 
that he published The Ghace, by virtue of which his name survives. 
He was educated at Winchester and New college, Oxford, and was 
elected fellow of New college. On succoedmg to the family estate 
of Edstone, near Henley-in-Arden, he settled down to a life in 
wMdi the ordinary occupations of a country gentleman were 
varied by the study and composition of poetry Much of his 
verse is poor doggerel in the form of fables and tales, dull and 
coarse after the usual manner of such productions. But Somer- 
ville was a scholar and something of a critic. His Ocermowd 

^ 1h.tl^i.page of l^e 175$ edition of 
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Poms (1727) contam appreciative verses addressed Jo Addison 
and Pope; he enjoyed the friendship of Allan l^nsay, and 
criticised the ‘rude notes' of the youthful Jago, In a set of 
couplets, he welcomed the first edition of The Seasons in a tone of 
patronage which, if justified by his age, w£^ hardly warranted by 
his own poetry Prophesying a great future for the young poet, 
he rcgi’ctted that his muse should ‘want the reforming toilet’s 
daily care,’ and urged him to abandon novelties of diction which, 
dangerous in southern poets, became all the more so ‘when minted 
on the other side of Tweed/ 

Bead PhilipH much, connMer Milton more; 

But from theie dross extract the purer ore^. 

Somerville himself had nothing to teach Thomson ; and Ms 
Chace, when it appeared, shows the influence of the verse of Ths 
Seasons, or, at any rate, a strong inclination to come into line with 
it The jioet’s ‘hoarse-sounding horn’ invited the prince of Wales, 
the friend of Lyttelton and the patron of Hiomson, 

to the Chace, the sport of kings; 

Image of war, without its guiit^. 

After a short sketch of the history of hunting from the rude but 
thorough methods of Nimrod to the days of William the conqueror, 
and a compliment to Britain, the ‘fair laud of liberty,' as the 
true home of horse and hound, the country gentlemen of Britain 
are summoned to hear the poet’s instructions upon his favourite 
sport He discusses at length, and with much practical knowledge 
an^ good ^nse, the position and proper design of the kennels, 
with the advice, not inapplicable to a day when Palladian symmetty 
was being pnreued to excess by the architects of country houses 
and their out-buildings, ‘Let no Corinthian pillara prop the dome*/ 
The haMts of bounds, the best breeds—a subject whidh giv«i 
Somerville the true hunter’s opportunity to expr^ h!a contempt 
for coursing*— and the mysteries of scent conclude the first book. 
Hare-hunting is the main subject of the second and fox-hunting of 
the third ; but Somerville was not a mere sporiesman, and his lite- 
rary digressions and allusions to the gr^t Mogul’s battue of wild 
beasts ‘taken from Monsieur Bernier, and tihe histoiy of GengieKian 
fbe Great*,’ and to the story of the tribute of wolves* heads imposed 

^ EpisiU to Mr ThomoUt on the fint edition of hi9 Semom» 
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by Edgar, ^ow that he followed his own advice and spent days on 
which sport was impossible in improving converse with his books. 
From one of these digressions upon oriental methods of hunting, 
his ‘devious muse’ is recalled, with an appropriate reference to 
Denham’s Go<yp&r’s HiU and a flattering eulogy of the royal 
family, to Windsor and the king’s buckhounds; and the third 
book ends with an example of royal clemency to the stag and a 
compliment to the throne The concluding book contains instruc- 
tions upon breeding and the art of training puppies, from which 
a transition is made to the diseases of hounds and the fetal eflfect 
of bitea Otter-hunting conclude the series of descriptions, and 
is followed by a final congratulation, in the spirit of Vergil’s 
0 fortwmtos nimhm, on the fehcities of the hunter in his un- 
ambitious countiy life 

The Chace was followed a few years later by the short poem 
entitled Rural Sports, also dedicated to the prince of Walea 
Hohhvml, a burlesque narrative in blank verse, dedicated to 
Hogarth, was inspired by Phihps’s Splendid Shdling, and is a 
hvely account of the quarrelsome May games of some rustics in 
the vale of Evesham. In his preface, as in that to The Chace, 
Somerville indulged in a short critical explanation of his chosen 
form of verse, and defined his burlesque as ‘a satire against the 
luxury, the pride, the wantonness, and quarrelsome temper, of the 
middling sort of people,’ which he condemned as responsible for 
the decline in trade and the depressed condition of the rural 
districts. These poems do not add anythmg to the qualities dis- 
played in The Chace, and the mock heroics of Hdbhmotsxe undcdy 
prolonged into three cantos. Somerville, however, was always 
lively in description ; he knew his subject, whether he wrote of 
sport, or of the amusements of the Gloucestershire rustic ‘from 
Kiftsgate to remotest HenburyV and he had a genuine fedmg 
for classical poetry. Phihps appears to have been his favourite 
author, appealing to his rural tastes and to his particular 
vein of somewhat coarse humour. Natural description is purely 
incidental to his verse; but the scene and atmosphere of the 
various forms of sport which he desciibcd arc suggested in 
adequate general terms®. Where ho approaches detail, as in his 
descriirtiion of unfevourable weather for hunting, the resemblance 

1 BoVbma, oanto i, I 246 

* It maj be mentioned that The Chaee was a faTouiite of Mr Jattodke m ibe 
^rtang no-rel HanSky Oroet, where several quotations from it oootar whidi have 
become famtliai* to leaders who know nothing about Someivillo’s poem 
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of his methods to those of Thomson is noticeable. Like Thomson, 
he was fond, as has been noticed, of oriental and of patriotic ' 
digressions. His tendency to moralising is slight when compared 
with Thomson’s, and from qnasi-reli^ous rhapsody he was as 
entirely free as he was from Thomson’s sympathy with the victims 
of the chase. His poems are in no sense dull reading ; but bis 
blank verse, suave and regular, is somewhat monotonous, and is 
seldom broken by any variation of accent, such as that frequent 
employment of a trochee in the first foot of a line which ^ves 
variety of movement to the verse of The Seasom. 

In the of Richard Jago, a strong taste for moralising 

was combined with appreciation of ‘ Britannia’s rural charms, and 
tranquil scenes^’ Warwickshire, a fertile nurse of poets, was his 
native county and provided him with his subject. His father, 
a member of a Cornish family, was rector of Beaud^rt near 
Henley-in-Arden, where Jago was bom in 1715. Somerville whose 
estate Edstone lay some three miles distant, was a friend of his 
boyhood*. At Solihull, where he went to school, he nuado the 
friendship of Shenstone, a year his senior, which he contiimcd to 
share at Oxford and long afterwards®. He entered University 
collie as a servitor, and, about 1739, took holy orders and became 
curate of Snitterfield near Stratford-on-Avon. In 1746, he was 
pr^ented to the vicarage of Harbury, with which he hold the 
perpetual curacy of the neighbouring dmreh of Chesterton. To 
these, he added, in 1754, the vicaiage of Snitterfield ; and, in 
1771, resigning Harbury vicarage, he was printed to the lectoiy 
of Kimeote near Lutterworth. He retained his three livings until 
his death in 1781. He was buried at Snitterfield. 

His poems consist of a few miscellaneous pieces, an oratorio 
called Adcmr^ canto from Paradise Lost intended to (mmbine 
the parages of that poem most suitable for music-— and Edge- 
MiU. The design of the last poem is very simple. In four books, 
he describes the prospect of Warwickshire as seen at various 
timi^ in the day from the fiunous ridge which separates the vale 
of the Cherwell from the plain through which the Avon flows to 
meet the Severn. At monung, he looks westward over the vale of 
Bed Horse to Stratford and Alcester At noon, attemoon and 
evening, from different standpoints on the hill, his eye^ to some 

^ tic X, 1. 1. * m.e. U, 86S-70. 

* See MS, tk m, U. 868 uq., mi the stenssB To WtiUotm Shmtem, aq, on 
receiving a giU poehet-bookt 1761, iua4 The OoUyimha, an tleg^. To WitUam 
Shautau, eeq. 
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extent aided by ima^nation, roams over other portions of the 
county and dwells upon its principal towns and gentlemen’s seats. 
These comprehensive panoramas are broken up by a large amount 
of digressive morality ; and a large portion of the third book is 
a scientific discourse on the theory of sight, addressed to Lord 
Clarendon, and pointed by an extremely long, if appropriate, anec- 
dote of a blind youth restored to sight by the help of a gentle 
Mend named Lydia When the fourth book has run a third of 
its course, and the survey of Warwickshire has been completed by 
compliments to the owners of Arbury and Packington, Jago turns 
the sober evening hour to account by reviewing the scene ‘with 
moral eye,' and descants upon the instability of human affliirs. 
This is well illustrated by the death of the seventh earl of 
Northampton, the master of Compton Wynyates — an allusion 
which shows that this part of the poem, at any rate, was written 
m 1763 , and the local calamity introduces the chief memory of 
the place, the battle of Edge-hill and the lessons and warnings to 
be derived from it Jago’s moralising has a distinctly religious 
end. His master was Milton, whose phraseology he copies closely 
and even borrows, although, in such lines as 

Nature herself bids ns be serionsi, 

his ^ can hardly be said to have caught the ehanu of Milton’s 
versa His topography is conscientious- he mentions every 
country seat of any importance in the county, and adds footnote* 
with the owners’ names. In such passages, he may have felt the 
influence of Thomson ; but his catalogues have bttle picturesque- 
ness or colour ; while his verse, although it is not -^thout the 
accent of local association, is typical, as a whole, of the decadence 
of the Miltonic method of natural description in the eighteenth 
century. Eveiy group of trees is a grove, every country house a 
dome, and every hill a precipice. Thft filaflaieifim of tbe re nascence 
has degenerated into a fixed and slalted phraseology. 


As he looks from Edge-hill to the distant Cotswdlds, Jago 
refers to the Momdy written by George Lyttelton in 1747 to the 
memory of his wife, Lucy Fortescue, whose home was at Ebring- 
. ton near Chipping Oampden. Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttdton of Ha^ey, Worcestershire, was the Mend of Pope, 
Thmnson and Shenstone, and his house at Hagley was a fevourite 
resort of men of letters. His life was largely political Bom in 
1709, and educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he ma^ 

1 IV, 1.264. 
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the Qsnal grand tour, and entered parliament m mem^r for Oke< 
hampton in 1735. He was a prominent suppoi ter of the ‘ jatriotic’ ' 
party against Walpole, and, after Walpole's fell, became a lord of 
the treasury. In 1761, he succeeded to his fether’s baronetcy, 
and, in 1756, after his retirement from a short tenure of tl^e 
chancellorship of the exchequer, was created baron Lyttelton of 
Franlcley. He died in 1773. His later years saw the publication 
of JHaioffues of the Dead and of his HvAarif of the Idfe <f 
Henry H Hut at no season of his life was literature entirely 
neglected. He wrote poetry at Eton and Oxford ; on his foreign 
tour, he addressed epistles in couplets to his friends at home; and, 
soon after his return, he appears to have composed the four 
eclogues called The Progress of Love. His poems include some 
songs and stanzas, of which the best are those addressed to his 
wife. His affection for her is a pleasing trait in a character 
which excited genuine devotion in his friends ; and his 
compiled in irregular stanzas, with a motto taken from Yeigil’s 
d^ription of the lament of Orpheus for Eurydice^ is written 
with some depth of feeling, although its reminiscences of Lyddas 
invite a comparison which it cannot sustain. The influence of 
French literature presides over his imaginative prose works : the 
very titles of the satiric Persian Letters, written in his youth, and 
the more mature but less sprightly DtaHogms of the Dead, are 
copied from Mont^quieu and FiSnelon, their contents suffering 
from the usual inferiority of imitations. The graver tone of his 
latmi' work, as distinguished from his licence of thought and ex~ 
IHcteion M the letters of the Persian Selim from England to 
Mirza and Ibrahim Mollac at Ispahan, is due to his change of 
opinion from deism to Christianity. He flattered himself that his 
ObserveMom on the Oonversmt and Apostleship of St Paid, 
which took the form of a letter to Gilliert West, tranedater of 
Pindar, brought about the conversion of Thomson on his death- 
bed. However this may have been, the mutual attachment 
between himself and Thonmon calls for some mention of him in 
this place. He is said to have supplied the stanza which charac- 
terises the poet in The Oasde of Indol&m^; he wrote the 
prologue, recited by Quin, to tbe posthumous Corkdanm, and, 
as we have seen, he put a liberal intmrpretarion upon his duties 
as Thmnson’s executor. In this connection, it is InteresfliBg to 

1 Iftt, earn iolant, «to. (Georgie if, 4e4>~6}. 

* fU$ CaatU of Zndolenee, oanto Tbe first bne, ImunI kwe 4w«U, moM 

&t tl»«» tefd bsseeiBs,’ is Ttomsoa’s own. , 
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remember ^he criticism of Thomson which Lyttelton introduced 
in the most valuable of the Di(doguies of the Dead. In answer to 
a question by Boileau, Pope says: 

Totir desolation jKiiuts out Thomson. He nainted natnre exactly, and 
with great strength of penciL His imagination was noh, extensire, mid 
sublime* his diction bold and glowmg, bat sometimes obscure and affected. 
Nor did he always know when to or what to reiect. ... Not only in his 
plays, but all his other works, there is the pnrest moraltty^ animated \sspsety, 
and rendered more tonching by the fine and delicate sentiments of a moat 
tender and benevolent hearts. 

Lyttelton’s early poems show him to hare followed in the 
footsteps of Pope, and the letters written to his &ther from Prance 
and Italy are mainly concerned with foreign politics , the only 
prolonged passage of description in them is a formal account m 
French of his journey across Mont-Cenis. In 1756, he wrote two 
letters to the historian Archibald Bower, describing a journey 
in north Wales He master of Hagley, by this time, had de- 
veloped a strong taste for scenery. His descriptions are excellent 
and accurate, and he visited the castles of Wales with the 
enthusiasm of a historian, although he fell into the error of 
imagining that the ruins of Bhuddlan were those of a castle built 
by Henry IL The beauty of the valleys charmed him; the 
situation of Powis castle, the vales of Pestiniog and Clwyd, the 
wooded shores of the Menai straits and the view of the Dee valley 
from Wynnstay, excited him to enthusiasm. Bala seemed to him 
an oasis in the desert of Merionethshire, ‘a solitude fit for Despair 
to inhabit.’ Snowdon filled him with ‘religious awe’ rather than 
admiration, and its rocks excited ‘the idea of Burnet, of their 
being the fragment of a demolished world.’ It is characteristic of 
the taste of his day that the magnificent prospect of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains from l^ron hill above Beaumaris, on which 
Suckling had looked more than a century before seemed to 
Lyttelton inferior to the view of Plymouth sound and Dartmoor 
from mount Edgcumbe. The love of nature in her wilder moods 
was not yet part of English literature. ‘Nature,’ said Lyttelton 
of the Berwyn mountains, ‘is in all her majraty there; but it is the 
majesty of a tyrant, frowning over the ruins and desola1i<m of a 
country.’ 

1 Zhaloffues of the Dead, tir. 
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GRAY 

Thomas Gbay, a poet whose influence upon subsequent 
literature was largely in excess of the volume of his published 
works, was bom in Cornhill, 26 December 1716. His father, 
Philip Gray, was an exchange broker, but seems to have combined 
with this other and more hazardous pursuits. He was a selfish, 
d^potic, ill-tempered man, passionate even to the verge of lunacy. 
He owned the house in which the poet was bom, and, about the 
y«uf 1706, let it, and the shop comiected with it, to two sisters, 
Mary and Dorothy Antrobus, milliners. At the same date, 
approximately, ho married Dorothy and came to live with her and 
Mary. Thomas Gray was the fifth and only surviving child of this 
marriage ; the rest, to the number of seven, died in infancy ; and 
his own life was saved by tbe prompt courage of his mother, who 
opened one of his veins with her own hand. 

'DorothyGray had two brothers, Robert and William Antrobus. 
Robert was a fellow of Peterhouse, and had a conmderable reputa- 
tion at Cambridge. He was Gray’s first teacher, not only in 
daadcal knowledge, but, also, in the study of natural lustory, 
ee^terimlly botany, and imbued his nephew with a life-long |»^ion 
for jwientiific o^rvation of the minutest kind in almost every 
department of vegetable and animal life. Robert Antrobus was 
sometime as^tant master at Eton, but had probably resigned 
before Gray entered the school in 1727. The poet's tutor there 
was William, Robert’s younger brother. 

During the earlier part of his stay at Eton, Gray, probably, 
was housed with his uncle Robert, then raiding in retirement 
either in the town or in the coUt^e precincts. As an oppidan, the 
delicate boy had not to endure the hardships of the colleger, and 
the homirs of Do% Chamber. His chief Mend there, in the 
fin^ hsitance, was Horacn^ son of Sir Robert Walpole, the laime 
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minister, "of whose wife his cousin Dorothy was a humble 
intimate. Another of his Eton contemporaries was Richard West, 
son of the lord chancellor of Ireland, and grandson of bishop 
Burnet, At Eton, West was accounted the most brilliant of the 
little coterie formed by the three and Ashton, afterwards fellow 
of King’s and of Eton, and called tibie quadruple alliance A scholar, 
with a thin vein of poetry. West was absent-minded, with a tendency 
to melancholy, to some extent resembling Gray’s own, and he died 
prematurely in 1742. 

The year 1734 brought a dislocation of the alliance. Gray 
went for a time to Pembroke college, CambridgeS pending his 
admission to Peterhouse in July. In March 1735, West went to 
Christ Ohurdi, Oxford, whence he wrote to Gray, 14 November 
1736- 

Consider me very seriously here in a strange country mhahited by things 
that call themselves doctors and masters of arts; a country flo'tring with 
syllogisms and ale, where Horace and Yirgil are equally unknown. 

But, as a matter of fact, all these young Etonians exhibit a petu- 
lance for which youth is the only excuse , and Gray himself writes 
‘ It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would not 
give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly.’ Then 
follows the splenetic outburst : 

Surely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known as 
Babylon, that the prophet ^oke when he ssdd ‘the wild beasts of the desert 
shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls 
shall build there, and satyrs shall dance there; their forts and towera shall be 
a den forever, a joy of Wd asses; there shall the great owl%iake her*nest, 
and lay (md hatch and gather under her shadow; it shall be a court of 
dragons, the screech owl also shall nest there, and find for herself a place of 
rest’ 

But he was saved from the temptation to dilettantism, which beset 
his friends, by the scientific bias which his uncle Robert had given 
him, and which would have found quick recognition and encourage- 
ment in the Cambridge of another day. Late in life, he regretted 
his early neglect of mathematics, and dreamt even then of pursuing 
it, while he hunented that it was generally laid aside at Cambridge 
so soon as it had served to get men a degree. 

Bis vacations were chiefly spent at Burnham, where, at Cant's 
hall, he stayed with his uncle Rogers, his mother’s brother-m-law, 
a solicitor fond of sport, or of the habite of sport. Gray, however, 
had some httlo literary companionship 

^ I'ram this brief sojourn ve may probably date the begiuiuug of his fnendship with 
Thomas Wharton (‘ dear, dear’ Wharton) 
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We have old Mr Sonthem, at a geBtieman’s honse a little jvay off, who 
often eomes to see ns; he is now seventy-seven years old, and has afano^ 
wholly lost his memory; bnt is as agreeable as an old man can be, at least 
1 persnade myself so when I look at him, and think of Isabella and Oromoho. 

This interesting letter serves also to explain to ns the lines towards 
the conclusion of the Elegy. He writes • 

My comfort amidst all this is that 1 have at the distance of half-a-mile, 
through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a common) Ml my own, at 
least as go^ as so, for I spy no human thing in it hut myself. It is a little 
chaos of mountains and precipices; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend 
much above the ciouds, nor arc the declivities quite so amasmgas Dover cliff; 
bnt just snch hills as people who love their necks as well as 1 do may venture 
to Mimb, and craggs that give the eye as much pleasure as if they were 
dangerous: Both vale and MU are covered with the most venerable beeches, 
and other %ery reverend vegetables, that, like moat other ancient people, are 
always dreaming out their old stories to the winds. 

And as they bow their hoary tops relMe, 

In mnrmunng sonnds, the dark decrees of fate; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every foow\ 

At the foot of one of these sqnats Me I (il penseroso) and there grow to the 
trank for a whole morning. 

It seems that Gray’s first destination, so far as it was definite, 
was the law (as was also West’s) ; for, so early as December 1736, he 
writes to his fiiend. ‘You must know that I do not take degrees®.’ 
He lingered at Cambridge, somewhat aimlessly. However, this 
inertia was dispelled by a journey abroad which he undertook in 
company with Walpole. His first extant letter from Amiens is 
written to his mother and tells how, on 29 March KS. 1739, the 
friends left Dover. At Paris, Walpole goes out to supper with his 
cousin Lord Conway ; but Gray, though invited too, stops at home 
and writes to West He was, however, delighted to dine ‘at my 
Lord Holdem^se’s’ wil^ the abb^ Provost, whom he knows as 
the author of D’JSTisioire de M. Oleedmtdf yh mlurd de 
Oronmd, while omitting to mention Mcmm LescavL He saw 
in tragedy MacGaussin who had been Voltaire’s Zafre ; ®rw, also, 
with Walpole, Racine’s BfUanniem, and, in 1747, reminded him 
of the gmnd simplicity of diction and the undercurrent of design 

^ II Qtskfn own, these are the earliest of his original English vmmi which we 
f he last two lines are fregn^tly quoted by 

* In Itm 1788, he hcginfl a sapphio ode to West (Eavomns) 

M&rharoi aeda udttmre 

Qtm Mrts semper fovet inquieta^ 

XA$ mU 2at8 sonat, et togatwn 
JFlBtmt agmen. 
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which thex had admired in the work. His own fragmentary 
Agrippina (1747 c.) is, structurally, borrowed from this tragedy^. 

From Paris, the travellers went to Bheims. Gray’s grand tour 
is illustrated by him in a double set of notes, sometimes ‘bones 
exceeding dry’ of quotations from Caesar in France, or Livy on 
the Alps ; he draws less firequently than Addison from Latin poets, 
but still frequently enough ; and records his impressions of archi- 
tecture, and especially of painting; and we note among other 
evidences of his independence of judgment that he finds Andrea 
del Sarto anything but ‘ike fmdUess painter.’ In this adverse 
judgmeni^ he is seconded by Walpole, who comes nearer to Gray 
in artistic than in any other tastes. 

On their way into Piedmont, Gray received, from his first view of 
mountain scenery, impressions which, on his return to England, 
remained for a while dormant, but had been wakened again when 
he wrote m The Progress of Poesy of scenes 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around. 

On 24 April 1741, the pair set out from Florence, inten(hng to 
go together to Venice, there to see the doge wed the Adriatic on 
ascension day. At Beggio, they quarrelled. It would seem that the 
discrepancy in their tastes became more and more a trial to both; 
and they were alike open in their comments on one another to their 
common friend Ashton, who disclosed Gray’s to Walpole. Aditon 
did not display any particular displeasure with Gray at the time, 
but was put up by Walpole, in the interview at which a reconcilia- 
tion was at last brought about, to affect that Gray’s letter had roused 
his anger. Walpole was left at Be^o, and would have died there of 
quinsy but for the kind aid of Spence, the Mend of Pope Gray 
went with two new friends, made at Florence, to Venice, and thence 
took his homeward way He paid a second visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and it was probably on this occasion that ho left m 
the album of the fethers the beautiful alcaic ode 0 tu severi 
BeMgio hd, of which a fine English version has been composed by 
R E. E. Warburton^. 

^ Compare, with the nmon of Jiima and Britannicns (Racme), that of Otho and 
Boppaca (Qray), Kero’s passion being the obstacle in both cases. Nero overhears a 
conversation m both Racine and Gray, the place of Burrhus is taken by Seneca, the 
false Narcissus reappears in Anicetus, Agrippina’s confidante Albina in Acevonia 

® The later story of Gray’s aloaics is curious Mitford sought the original in vain 
at the monastery He says that collectors who followed in the wake of the French 
revolutionary armies made away with it But we find that a certain Mrs Bigg, when 
resident m France, was arrested m the reign of terror, and a copy of Gray was found 
m her possession The opening line, 0 ta seven liehgio loot, suggested to the Jacobin 
investigators the comment Apparemment ce livre est qyelque chose de famtique 
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On 1 September 1741, we find Gray in London,- causing a - 
sensation among the street boys *by the depth of Ms Ruffles, the 
immensity of his Bagg, and the length of his sword.’ He was still 
in town in April 1742, maintaining a correspondence with West, 
then mralising in quest of health at Pope’s house near Hatfield in 
HertfordsMre, on Tacitus and on the fourth Dmimad, which had 
just appeared. The yawn of Dulness at the end Gray describes as 
among the fin^t things Pope has written ; and this young unknown 
critic here sounds the first note of discriminating praise, which has 
since been repeated by all good judges, from Johnson to Thackeray. 
In the same letter, he enclosed the first example of English verse 
which we certainly know to be hfe, a fragment of Agrippina, 
a tragedy never completed, of which Mason discovered the general 
design among Gray's papers. As has been already seen, it is manifest 
that, in Agrippina, Racine’s Britannicm was to have been copied 
with almost Chinese exactness, just as Gray’s details, like Racine’s, 
are often Tacitus versified. The dignity of style to be discovered 
in these di^eaia membra still impresses us. But, more important 
than any qu^ion of their merits, is the friendly criticism which 
they occasioned. Few known passages in critical literature furnish 
more instructive details as to English poetic diction than these 
unpretending sentences in a letter to West of April 1742* 

As to matter of stile, I have this to say : The language of the age ts never 
the language of poetry except among' the French, ■whcrae verse, whore the 
thought or image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our 
poetry, on the contrary, has a language peculiar to itself; to which almost 
everK one, thatjiaa written, has added something hy enriching it with foreign 
idioms and derivatives nay sometimes words of their own compasitlon or 
invention. Shakespear and Milton have been great ereatom in this vray : and 
»o one imre licenttom than Pope or Dryden, who perpelualiy borrow 
expressions from the former. Let me give you some instances from Dryden, 
whom every body reckons a great master of our poetic tongue - Pull of 
muteful mopeznpe— unlike the h im of love-« pleasant beverage— n roundelay 
of love— stood silent in his nioorf— with knots mid Anaree deformed— his ireful 
mood— in ptouA an ay — his boon was granted -and disarray and shaiuefu! 
rout — wayward but ynse— furbished for the field -the foiled daddei rd iwiks - 
duh&nt^— smouldering flames— rcfc/i/eir ^ of laws -rroncs old and ugly - the 
beldam at his side— the grandam-hag—villamze ills Pathor^s fame. 

Gray goes on to admit that expressions in his play — *^bken son of 
dedUame,' ‘drowder pretensions,’ ‘wrinkled hddamf *m(bed the 
hearer's brow and riveUd his eyes in feaafad eaetadf — ^may be 
friulty ; tih«Qgh why ihey should be thought so, in view of his own 
theory, must renudn a mystery. To take but two examplatk ke 
has compounded *dfken son of dcMmsee' from that ‘ New Dunciad ’ 


1 VoXmm and Arciie, The tarn tmmB h«iOk to Pirn Ptmmm* 
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Correspondence with West 

which he has just been reading, and from Shakespeare’s Henry ; 
and he gets his ‘arched brow’ from Pope®. More generally, it is 
a testimony to the great transformation of literary tastes which 
Gray ultimately helped to bring about, that words so &miliar even 
in our everyday speech as ‘mood,’ ‘smouldering,’ ‘beverage,’ ‘array,’ 
‘boon’ and ‘wayward’ were, in 1742, thought by some to be too 
frntastic even for poetry. Wlnle this correspondence, sometimes 
httle more than a pretty dilettantism and strenuous idleness, was 
passing between them. Gray was lulled into a false security about his 
friend West In April, he writes ‘I trust to the country, and that 
easy indolence you say you enjoy there, to restore your health and 
spirits.’ On the 8th, he has received a poem on the tardy spring 
and ‘rejoices to see you (West) putting up your prayers to the 
May • she cannot choose but come at such a calL’ Pretty verses 
enough® ; but chiefly mteresting because they are the last poetic 
effort of that young and sorrow-stricken spirit to whom Gray sent 
the Ode on the Spring, which he first called ‘Noon-tide, an ode,’ and 
has left transcribed m his commonplace-book with the note ‘at 
Stoke, the begmning of June 1742, sent to rav[-onius, West] : not 
knowing he was then Dead.’ In feet, West died on the first of June. 
It was strange that the same theme of the opening year should 
have been respectively the first and the last efforts of the devoted 
friends, and that the month which silenced one young voice for ever 
should have wakened the survivor into an unwonted Itmiriairce of 
song. 

A very brief period of efldorescence in verse^ preceded 
Gray’s return to Cambridge. Prom Stoke, to which, after t^e 
death of his father in 1741, his mother and his aunt Maiy Antrobus 
had gone to live with their widowed sister Mrs Rogers, he had 
sent (early in June 1742) the Ode on the Spring , he wrote there 
in August his Sonnet on the Death of Biehovrd West, his cento 
the Hymn to Adfoerdty, his Ode on a Distemt Prospect of Eton 
OoUege and a very splenetic Hymn to Ignora/nce (which, happily, 
remains a fragment), on his projected return to Cambridge. But 

^ ‘And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies’ 

Kmry h 2* 

‘To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons ’ 

Dunctad xv 

* ‘Whom have I hurt? has poet yet, or peer 

Lost the arch’d eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer'?’ 

JRp to Jr?/vth7iot,1735 

^ They may be read in the volume Gray and his Friends (Cambridge, 1S90), in 
which all West’s remains are collected 
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we most refer to the same date the most touching of all his . 
tributes to tlie memory of W^t, in which the sad thoughts of his 
IRngiisli poems on the same theme are combined and concealed in 
a Latin dresa His ambitious fragment J>e Prineipiis Coffitandi, 
begun at Florence in 1740, and dubbed by him ^Tommy Lucretius’ 
is, after all, so fiir as it goes, only a r4mm4 of Locke ; but, in June, 
so soon as he heard of his 1 ms, he added, apparently without effort, 
a lament prompted by the keen stimulus of grief, which seems to be 
more spontaneous than his sonnet or title Eton Oih, and is, in fact, 
the first source of these familiar verses. It will Mmpirison 
with Milton’s BpiUtphium Damotiis — Charles Diotkti, the friend- 
ship between whom and Milton, in many ways, is an exact 
counterpart to that between West and Gray. Nor can it be 
denied that Gray’s effort is without a certain artificiality, which, 
pace Masson, renders Milton's poem more passionl^ and more 
self-centred and discursive*. 

From his letters, we see that, for the first two years after his 
return to Cambridge, now as a fellow-commoner of his college, 
Gray was idle, so &r as ho could be for one still in staiu ptyaiillaru 
He must have had arream of lectures and disputations to make up, 
in order to qualify for the degree of LL.B., an easy task for him, 
thou^ he writes ironically to Wharton, 

bv my own indefatigable Application for thene ten yearn past and by the 
Care and Vigilance of that worthy magistrate The Man-in-Blew*, (who I'll 
assure you has not spared his Labour, nor oonld hare done more for his own 
Son) 1 am got half-way to the Top of Jurispradence. 

* 

But he had previously spoken of his alliance to ‘our sovereign 
Lady and Mistress the President of Presidents, and H^id of Heads 
(if 1 may be permitted to pronounce her name, that Ineflibbie Octo- 
grammaton) the power of LasmessJ Nfevortheless, though the 
poetic impulse of 1742 had spent its force, his InterMt in current 
literature is as keen as ever. He criticise Akenside’s Ptmsm&s 
of Imagination and at once put his fiijger on that young poet’s 
chief blemish ; it is infected, he says, witfi the jaigon of Hutcheson, 
tibte disciple of Shaftesbmy. It is the fault which he noted later 
in certain verses of Mason ; there was a era^ for Shafteshuiy 
among the young men of bis time, and beauty and morality 
w«ce as identical for them as truth and beauty were to Keats 
at a latar date. 

i For tbe rest, e dose oomparfeou between Milton’e Xiatm jKbeme sad Orsy’s would 
show how much Qray owed to Jlilton in this d^HUtaaot done. 

® The vice-ohsnoeUor'B semtat 
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In 1745 , Gray and Walpole were reconciled. Of this consum- 
mation, Gray wrote a satirical account to Wharton, in which his 
contempt for Ashton was clearly enough expressed. After this 
strange pronouncement^ the irony of fete brought it about that 
Gray’s next poetic effort was his Ode on. the Death of a Favomite 
Cat, which has been discussed with a solemnity worthy of an 
epic WaljKile had two fevourite cats; and has not told Gray 
which of these was drowned One of them was a tortoiseshdl, 
the other a tabby. 

During the whole of the next four years. Gray seems to have 
relapsed into his normal state of fecile and amusing gossip and 
criticism. He is 'a duel taking notes,’ but with no intention of 
printing them : yet we also discover that he is a real power in the 
sodety that he pretends to despise, using his influence to get 
fellowships for his friends, including Mason, interesting himself 
in the wild and reckless Christopher Smart, then a fellow of Pem- 
broke, and deploring the loss of the veteran Middleton, with whose 
views he was in sympathy, and whose house was the only one in 
which he felt at his ease. At the same tim^ his studies were 
remarkably various, and his curiosity about fo reign, and esp eciall y 
htehclT liiem toe. mte nse. as is pa rticu larly illustrated hia 
"welcome STMontesquieu’s Esprit des Lou, wfech forestalled some 
dfthe best thoughts in the fragmentary AWumce ofEdnccdion omd 
''^Oovemmmf (1748). At length, 12 June 1750, he sends from Stoke 
to Walpole ‘ a thing with an end to it’ — a merit iJiat most of his 
writings have wanted — ^and one whose beginning Walpole has seen 
long ago\ This is the femous Elegy, and Walpole appears to have 
circulated it somewhat freely in manuscript, with the result that 
the magazines got hold of it , and Gray, to protect himself, makes 
Walpole send it to Dodsley foi immediate pnnting Between The 
Motgomm ofMctgazii^ and Dodsley, the Elegy, on its floret publi- 
cation, fared but badly ‘Nurs^odsley,’ Gray says, ‘has given it 
a pinch or two in its cradle that I doubt it will bear tiie marire of 
as long as it lives’; and, together, these publishers, licensed and 
unlicensed, achieved some curious readings The moping owl 
complained of those who wandered near her ‘ sacred bow’r ’ the 
young man went ‘ frowning,’ not ‘ smiling ’ as m scorn : the rustic’s 
‘harrow’ oft the stubborn glebe had broke, and his frail memorial 
was decked with uncouth rhymes and shapeless ‘culture’ And 
the mangled poet writes, ‘1 humbly purpose for the benefit of 

1 Probably in 1746 or 1746 See Gray’s Foem (Oambnage, 1898), p. 130. Mastm’s 
sliatement that the EU^ was begun in 1742 is possibly true of the epitaph at the end. 
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Mr Dodsley and his matrons, that take mmke for^^a verb, that 
they should read and all will be rights’ 

In contrast with this inmria, so for as the public is concerned, 
was the pains which he took, as evidenced by the MS preserved at 
the lodge at Pembroke college, to set down what he Md write 
beyond the possibility of mistake 

The quatrain of ten syllable in which the Elegy was written 
had been used before, but never, perhaps, with conspicuous success, 
except in Dryden’s Annm Miraidlu. In Gray's hands, it acquired 
a new beauty, and a music of its own. It does not appear that 
either the form or the diction of the poem struck the general 
reader as novel. The prevalent taste was for a sort of gentle 
melancholy and the mild and tranquil surroundings which minister 
to the reflective spirit. There is a little truth under the gross 
exaggeration with which the poet declared that he would have 
been just as successful if he had written in the prose of Hervey’s 
Mediiatiom aiam\g the tombs. Certain it is that Yonng^s Eighi, 
TfumghU, completed five years before the Ekgy, was, for the time 
being, almost s® popular. In Young’s work, the sentiment Is every- 
thing; hence, perhaps, its vogue on the continent, where discrimi- 
nating judgments on our literature were few and far between. 

The Elegy seems to us simple in expr^sion, and by no means 
abstruse, and we have said that there was in it nothing that struck 
even Gray’s contemporaries as revolntionary. Perhaps it wm 
J ohnson who first scented the l:«.ttle from afer. He parodied, in a 
version of^a chorus of Medea, the style, as he conceived it, of the 
EUgy, in which adjectives follow their substantives, old words are 
revived, epithets are doubled and hyphenated, while subject and 
object are inverted. Contrasted with this was Johnson’s own 
serious rendering of the same passage, in which the language was 
the current language of the ^y, with scarcely a word in it that 
was distinctly poetical^ The eccentricities which he noted still 
remain pitfiills. In the line ‘And all the air a solemn stilln^ 
holds,’ stillness, in spite of commentators, is the nominative, and we 
almost invariably quote, with so careful a reader as Conington, 
Await alike the inevitable boar, 

although Gray wrote ‘Awaits,’ mad ‘hour’ is subject not object, 
(The thought is that of Horace, ‘One ni^t awaits us all’ ; wb should 

^ Yokd of 

ftod to hosr woxtM §xmJ 

{Am M wo m iiopomtim} 

* Of <^3r to Woit, Aiaiil 
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be less absorbed m our ambitions if we kept death in mind.) 
•Again, Gray 'wrote ‘The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea,’ 
where not only is the plural suggestive of a line of cattle, but 
some of these are pictured as returning from the pasture and others 
from the plough. Once more, he wrote 

The paths of glory lead hut to the grave 

meaning that whatever the path chosen, the terminus is the same^. 

The Elegy may be looked upon as the climax of a whole series 
of poenas, datmg from I745,^which had evening for their theme. 
In his 17 th year, Thomas'^^^arton, in his PUamres of Mdcmehdy, 
had aU the accessories of the scene which Gray describes, there is 
a ‘sacred silence,’ as in a rejected but very beautiful stanza of the 
Ehgy there was a ‘ sacred calm ' ; there is the ‘ owl,’ and the ‘ ivy ’ 
that ‘with mantle green Invests some wasted tower.’ But the 
young poet, in his diaracter of devotee of melancholy, takes us 
too for, when, with that gruesome eiyoyment of horrors which is 
the prerogative of youth, he leads us at midmght to the ‘ hollow 
charnel’ to ‘watch the flame of taper dim shedding a bvid glare.’ 
We are at once conscious of the artificial and ambitious character 
of the eflbrt, precocious as an essay in literature, but without 
genuine feeling, without the correspondence between man and 
nature, which alone can create a mood. Aud it was the power to 
create a mood which was the distmctive merit of the best poems of 
this class and at this date. 

Joseph Warton, with the same enviromnent, and, still mor^ 
OoUins, in his magical Otfe to Evening^ achieved this success. 
Contrast these with the conventional beings of TJhe Setmms, aQd 
we become aware that we are nearing an epoch where description 
is subordinated to the real emotions of humanity, and the country 
bumpkin no longer chases the rainbow, or ‘unfolds,’ with Akenside, 
‘the form of beauty smiling at his heart’ 

The Elegy m its MS forms brmgs another noteworthy fact into 
prominence. These show how pitilessly the poet excised every 
stanza which did not minister to the congruity of his masterpiece. 
We feel for instance that Wordsworth, apt to believe that his most 
trivial frincies were inspirations, would never have parted, for any 
considerations of structure, with such lines as 

1 The true readings were all recognised and translated by the late H A J* Hunro, 
■who, in his striking Latin version of the poem, is often its best interpreter 

^ Friendship and compassion did not reconcile Johnson to the poetry of GoUmSi 
who IS nearest to Gray in the diction which their cntic loathed See Johnson’s Li/eo/ 
CoUim^ ad fin. 
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Hark how the sacred Calm, that broo& around 
Bids ev’ry fierce tuzaultaous Passion cease, 

In stdl small accents i^isp’riBj' from the Ground 
A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace. 

Gray himself seems in one instance to have repented of Ms infemtidde, 
and writes in the Pembroke MS the marginal note ‘insert’ over the 
stanza (evidently adapted but compressed from Collins’s Dirge in 
Cgmbdim) about the violets scattered on the tomb and the little 
footsteps of the redbreast which lightly print the ground there. 
Memory and aftection have something to do with the epitaph, 
which sounds the personal note of which Gray was fond, but is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of the poem, and was, perhaj^ 
written about 1742, and inserted in the Elegy by afterthought. 
In general, no poet better understood, or more strictly followed, 
the Popian maxim ‘survey the whole,' that golden rule which 
a later generation seldom remembers or practices. , 

The Ekgy had a curious sequel in A Long Story. After her 
httsl^nd’s death, in 1749, Lady Cobham must have left the famous 
Stowe for the mansion house at Stoke Pogis ; die had seen the 
El^ when Walpole was circulating it in MS, and learnt that the 
author was in her neighbourhood. Accordingly, she caused her 
niece, Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke Schaub, 
to visit him, at the house of Mrs Rogers, ostensibly to tell him 
that a Lady Brown, one of Ms friends, who kept open house in town 
for travellers young and old, was quite welL Gray was not at home, 
and this visit of fine ladies may have caused, as Gray pretends, 
some perturbation to his quiet aunt and mother. A graceful 
intimacy (nothing more) grew up between the poet and Miss Speed, 
though gossip declared they were to be marriedl 

A Long Story, written with facile pen, goes far to b^r out 
Walpole’s statement that Gray never wrote anything ^ily except 
tMngs of humour. His serious efforts are always the fruit of long 
dday and much labour. Hext foUowed (I 7 fi 2 ) what remMns a 
fragment, only because Mason found a comer of the sole MS copy 
tom, supplying, more mo, words of Ms own to complete it It was 
entitled Stama» to MieJmrd BenMey, who made Dengm fw sisis 
Poems by Mr T. Gray. We cannot feel sure that Mason has 
^ven us the unmutilated part of the poem oorractiy. Gray knew 
Pope and Dryden too well to write 

!Ihe metes ot Tfape they might efbee 
And Dryden’e harmony submit to mine. 


> like ledy as eomteaw de Vny !a 1788. 
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It may be suspected that llhlhson has clumsily transposed these 
"epithets. As evidence how Gray nursed his thoughts we may note 
that the line 

And dazzle with a Inxorv of light 

is a reminiscence of a version which he made in 1737 from Tasso’s 
Jerusalem DtMvered, bk 14. 

One other line in this brief poem lives m the memory — ^that in 
which he attributes to Shakespeare and Milton in contrast to ‘this 
benighted age/ a diviner inspiration, 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

He is, later, in February 1753, in a great fret about the title 
of the six poems, and, in his desire to seem unaffected, displays 
a great deal of affectation. It was qmte absurd to imagine 
that the poems, including the EUgy, could be regarded as 
secondary to the designs. It was his foible to pose; but he in- 
dulged it with scanty success. In March 1753 died Gray’s ‘careful 
tender mother,’ as he calls her in the inscription for the vault in 
which she was laid by the side of her sister Mary Antrobus. In 
July of the same year, he went to see his Mend Wharton, who 
was living in Durham. Here, the author of the Blegy was made 
much of, but the visit was important in another way. It coin- 
cides with a change in Gray’s poetic tendencies, and helped to 
encourage them. He now reverted to that love of the bold and 
majestic which appears in the alcaics on the Grande Chartreuse. 
In the nei^bonrhood of Durham, he found a faint image of those 
more august scenes. 

1 bave (be writes) one of tbe most beanilful vales bere in Eng&nd to walk 
in, witb presets that ebange every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever 1 tnm me, ail rude and nmanUc', in short the sweetest tqpot to 
break your neck or drown yourself %n that ever was behold. 

On 26 December 1754 was completed the ode entitled The 
Progress of Poesy ; it had been nearly finished two years before. 
It was not published until 1759, when Walpole secured it for the 
Strawberry hill press, together with The Bard\ the motto 
^tovama aweroiat, from Pindar belongs to them both\ 

Gray did not attach any great value to the rule of strophe 
and antistrophe, but he strongly objected to the merely irregular 
stanzas which Cowley introduced. It was probably Congreve who 
first wrote a real pindaric ode, and, whatever the value of his 
Ode to the Qmen, it did something, as Mason points out, to obviate 

1 Subsequently tbe words thart follow in Pindar, is U ro way ipjayfyeitay, were added, 
when Gray found explanatory notes were needed. 
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Gray’s objection to this form. It was written in short stanzas, 
and the recurrence of the same metre was more rebognisable to' 
the ear than when it was separated by a long interval from its 
counterpart. 

In Gray’s time, the muse was always making the grand tour. 
If the title of Collins’s Ode to SimplUMy were not misl^iding, 
we should find in it an embryo Progrm of Poesy, in which in- 
spiration passes, as with Gray, from Greece to Italy and from Italy 
to England. The clue to the mystery of the title is found when 
we discover that, to Collins, ‘simplicity’ is ‘nature,’ as Pope under- 
stood the word — ^nature identified -with Homer, and with all her 
great poetic interpreters, who idealise but do not distort her. 
These pilgrimages of the muse were started by Thomson, who, in 
his IMerty, chose her as his travelling companion, and brought 
her home intolerably dull, and, not long before Gray’s death, by 
Goldsmith in his TravdUr. 

The most easy way of criticiring The Progrem of Poesy and 
The Bard is to start by ciiticising their critics, banning with 
Francklin, re^us profcssojj Greek at Cambridge, who mistook 
the ‘Aeolian lyre’ invoked iff the first line of The Progress for 
the instrument invented bj^ Oswald, and objected that ‘such an 
instrument as the Aeolian harp, which is altogether uncertain and 
irregular must be very ill adapted to the dance which is one con- 
tinued regular movement’ Garrick, who spoke from professional 
knowledge, grasped the truth better, and said that Gray was the 
only poet who understood dancing. His ori^nal in the place which 
he. has in mind is a line of Homer {Odyss. bk vin, 1. 266); but he 
borrows without acknowledgment the word ‘many-twinkUng’ from 
Thomson {Spring, L 168) who uses it of the leaves of the sspem. 
The poem b^ns appropriately with an imitation of Horace’s 
descriprion of Pindar, 

In profound, anmeasnrsble son^r 

The deep-month’d Pindar, foaming, ponta abng. 

This beautiful poem is marred by a personal referance at the 
end, as in the case, to which we have already referred, of ^ 

Between The Progress of Poesy and The Bard comes the 
Fragmmit of an Ode found in the MS at Pembroke. It is withmit 
a title; tiiat which it now b^rs, On theddeasure armng from 
Vieissitude, is probably due to Mason, who attempted to complete 
tile poem and exodOl^ himsdf in infelicity, fllliug up the last 
stanza as we have it, time : 
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To these, if Hebe’s self shonld briiig 
The pnrest cup from Pleasure’s spring, 

Say, can they taste the flavonr high 
Of sober, simple, genuine Joy^? 

In Vidssii/ude, some critics have discovered an anticipation of 
Wordsworth, but we ought to distinguish. When Gray says that 
‘the meanest flouret of the vale’ is ‘opening paradise’ to the 
convalescent, he describes the human being under hmited and 
exceptional circumstances. But when Wordsworth, in robust 
health, derives from the meanest flower, thoughts that ‘often he 
too deep for tears,’ and reproaches his Peter Bell for finding the 
primrose a yellow primrose and nothing more, he expects from 
humanity in general more than experience warrants^ 

Though this fragment probably comes chronologically between 
The Progress of Poesy and The Bard, we are not justified in 
interposing it between them. They are dissociable from it, not 
only on account of their being printed and published m juxta- 
position, as Ode I and Ode II, and of the motto which clearly 
apphes to both, but because together^^ herald a generic change. 
Vtdssitude, with every promise of^^pautiful poem, carries on 
the meditative spirit in which all Gray’s serious work had been 
executed hitherto. But the two odes are conceived in an atmo- 
sphere rather intellectual than sentimentaL They are a literary 
experiment. They idealise great facts, historic or legendary, out 
of which reflection may be generated— but mediately, not directly 
from the poet’s mind. While they have this in common, there 
remains a point of contrast between them. The Betrd, more 
clearly than the other ode, bears traces of those studies from the 
Norse which Gray had already made and which found expression 
in The Fatal Sisters and The JDeseemt of Odin, 

It inaugurates the last stage of the poet’s literary history. The 
design has been marred by many editors through heedlessness 
in printing. They have not observed that the bard sings his 
song at first as a solo, until, in the distance, he sees the ghosts 
of his slain brethren, and invites them to join the chant, while 
together they weave the winding sheet of Edward’s race. That 
done, they vanish from the bard’s sight, and he finishes his 
prophecy alone. The &ult, perhaps inevitable, of the poem, lies 
in the conclusion, which smells too much of the lamp. The 

^ For another stanza he is indebted to a suggestion in Gray’s pocket-book, but has 
made a poor use of it 

® Gray almost directly imitates here Gresset, a favourite poet with him tmi 
ccmaUscence) 
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salient characteristics of the great poets of the Elizabethan era 
are described with much skill, though with a certain Tagueness' 
proper to prophecy; and yet we cannot help asking, how he can 
know so much about these his very late successors, while he shows 
himself rather a discerning critic, than a mighty prophet who has 
just been foretelling tragic horrors and retribution. Ihey ill suit 
the majestic form graphically described before his prophecy begins. 

A. curious evidence of the influence of Gray’s Bard upon £he 
vvvtrol is to lie found in the history of the Ossianie imposture. In 
Oath-Loda Duan I of this so-called collection of reliques, we have 
the expression ‘Thou kindlest thy hair into meteors,’ and in the 
‘Songs of Selma’ Ossian sings- 

I behold my departed friends Their gatherinjcr is on Iona, as in the days 
of other years. Pingall comes like a watery column of mist* his heroes are 
around' and see tlie hards of sonjr, jfiey-haiied tJHin; stately Ryno! Ali^ 
with the tuneful voice* the ioft < oinplutnt of Winona* How are ye chamged, 
my friends, etc. 

Gray, who had at firet welcomed the frauds of Maepherson, because 
he discerned in them the rwnantic spirit, became more reticent 
as time went on, and as his common sense, against which he feebly 
struggled, gained tbe mastery He either did not or would not 
observe tliat in them ho was imitated or parodied On the other 
hand, he repudiated for himself the suggestion that the opening of 
The Bard was modelled upon the prophecy of Nereus in Ilorace 
{Carm. 1. 15). We cannot accept the repudiation, for the resem- 
blance is unmistakable, although it mak^ but little against tbe red 
originality of his poem, and is on the same plane with his acknow- 
ledgment that the imago of the bard was modelled on the picture 
by Baphae! of tbe Supreme Being in the vision of Ezekiel, or that 
of Moses breaking the tables of the law by Parmegiano, The 
Bard still remains the best evidence we po^ess that Gt&j, imtta- 
tave as he is, was, also, an inventive genius. 

It might, after all, have come down to us as a eolt^sal fragment, 
lacking the third antistrophe and epode, but for a stimulus of 
which Gray ^ves an account He beard at Cambridge Parry, the 
blind Welsh harper, and his sensitive ear was so fasdnated tbd: 
* Odikle’ was put in motion again So completely did he associate 
bis verse with music, that he ^ve elaborate directions for its 
se^i^ and it is a very high compliment to Gray’s taste that 
Stanford, tibough he knew nothing of these instructions, 
oanried tiumn out to Ihe letter. 

Before this, in 1756, occurred an event which Gray deecsrilws 
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only raguelyjas a sort of aera in a life so barren of events as’ his. 
*The afiair has been treated with so much difference of opinion that 
we can only summarise the conclosion at which we have arrived. 
Gray had been much tormented by some young men, of whom two 
were certainly fellow-commoners residing on his staircase, and he 
had a nervous dread of fire, upon which they probably played. He 
accordingly got Wharton to bespeak him a rope-ladder, a strong 
tefnptation to the young men to make him put it to the proof. 
It is possible that, before the outrage, they had begun kindling 
fires of shavings on his staircase. At last early hunting party 
caused the huntsmen to shout ‘fire’ under his window, some of 
them, perhaps, before joining the party, having made the usual 
blaze on the stairs. The poet put his night-capped head out of 
the window and, discovering the hoax, drew it in again. This was 
all that was known to Sharp, fellow of Corpus, who wrote only six 
days after Gray’s migration to Pembroke. The exaggerated form 
in which the story is still current was shaped in 1767 by a certain 
Archibald Campbell, a scribbler in a production called ThA 
Sale of Authors, who expressly confesses that he vouches for no 
details in what he describes as a harmless pleasantry. Suffice it 
to say that the master. Dr Law, to whom Gray complained, made 
hght of this ‘boyish frolic,’ as he called it, and Gray, in conse- 
quence, changed his college. 

The year 1769 was mainly spent in London, near the British 
museum, which was opened to the public in January. Gray 
revelled in MS treasures there, and made copious extracts from 
them ; the most interesting, perhaps, to the general reader a’l’e 
letters from Bichard III, and the defence of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet ; both of which transcripts he made for Walpole, who 
used them in hm MiscfMomeom Antiqwtm and HtsUme Dot/bts. 
At this time, also, he probably composed the treatise called Metrvm, 
and OhservaMom on the poems of Jjydgate, probably in view of a 
design for the history of Enghsh poetry which was never executed. 

In 1762, Gray made a tour in Yorkshire and Derby, and saw 
KirkstaH abbey, the Peak, of which he thought but little, and 
Chatsworth. On his return to Cambridge, he found the pro- 
fessorship of modem history vacant^ and caused his ckim to bo 
represented to Lord Bute. But the professorship was given to 
Lawrence Brockett, who had been tutor to Sir James Lowther, 
son-in-law of the favourite Bute. In 1764, possibly with Wharton 
as his companion, he made his first visit to Scotland, and, in 1766, 
he repeated this visit as the guest of Lord Strathmore, formerly 

9—2 
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a fellow-commoner of Pembroke. On this second ^visit, he met^ 
Robertson and other literati. It is a proof of the remarkable* 
catholicity of Gray’s love of scenery that, in the earher of these 
years, possessed though he was with the sublime grandeur of 
ie mountains, he could also eiyoy and describe graphically the 
charms of a gentler landscape, in a part of England (Winchester, 
Southampton, Netley abbey, etc.) dear to Collins. 

In the following year, he once more visited Scotland and 
became acquainted with Beattie, author of The Mmstrd, to the 
last an unfinished poem, the earliest part of which he helped to 
correct. His criticism is just but with two notable exceptions. 
He truly remarks that too much is given to descnptions and 
refiections , Beattie does not know what to do with his minstrel 
when he has made him. Yet Gray’s remarks are in two particulars 
disappointmg. In direct contrast to his doctrine as stated to West 
in April 1742, he says ‘I think we should wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done 
the latter ; but, in effect, you retain fared, forth, mead, ynght, 
ween, gavde, shene, in sooth, a^e, eschew, etc.’ And he objects 
to Beattie’s use of alliteration . if he had confined himself to 
censuring one line in the part of the poem which was sent him 
The long-robed minstrels wake the warbling lyre 
it would have been well. As it is, Beattie had an easy retort upon 
him with 

Nor oast one longing, lingering look behind 

in the Elegy. 

** In iTSs, Gray’s poems were republished by Doddey, and for 
A Long Story were substituted the two Norse odes, The Fated 
Sisters, and The Descent of Odtn. A similar edition came, at 
the same thne, from the press of Foulis (the Glasgow Elzevir). 
Whmi Gray wrote The Bard, he had already made some study of 
Scandmavian poetry. He had The Fatal Sisters in mind when 
he wrote 

Weave the warp and weave the woof 
The Winding sheet of Edward’s race. 

Perhaps, The Descent of Odin, in one passage of which‘ it is 

^ * Bight against the eastern gate 

By the moss-grown pile he sate 
“Where long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid, 

Badng to the northern ohme 
Thnee he traced the runic rhyme; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents dreads 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead," 
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.impossible net to recognise an anticipation of Scott, is, in this 
respect, still more suggestire. 

In 1768, Brockett, Cambridge professor of modem history, met 
■with a fibtal accident on returning jfrom Hinchmgbrooke. Stone- 
hewer, who had been one of Gray’s closest Mends at Peterhouse 
and who acted as the duke of Grafton’s secretary, pleaded Gray’s 
claims to the professorship of history, and with snccess. The office 
was a sinecure ; he had some intention of delivering lectures, but 
the form of his projected inaugural lecture is in Latin, and what- 
ever his design was it fell through. In his new capadty, it was 
his task to write the installation ode when Grafton was made 
chancellor of the University. The work proved the one exception 
to the feet that he never wrote weU unless spontaneoudy. He 
lingered long before he began. At last, he startled Mcholls by 
thro'ffing open his door to his visitor and shouting 'Hence, avaunt ' 
’tis holy ground,’ and the new ode was completed A sort of 
heraldic splendour characterises this, his last great effort; in 
places, it seems to step out of a page of Froissart, and, notwith- 
standing the bile of Junius, the pomp and circumstance of the closing 
personal panegyric do not convey any impression of inappropriate- 
ness. 

This business over. Gray went with Wharton towards the 
English Lakes, but his companion fell ill at Brough, and Gray 
pursued his journey alone. The fruit of it was a jounml which 
he sent from time to time to "Wharton, and of which, with a 
Porsonian delict in his own beautiful handwriting, there^is r®iggn 
to believe that he made more than one copy. The journal was 
never published until after his death, and the public did not know 
till then how exactly he had surveyed the scenery. Wordsworth, 
if he knew, ignored the feet that a poet whom he habitually 
depreciated was, as a minute admirer of the views of nature, not 
less enthusiastic than his censor. The credit of discovering the 
Lakes belongs really to neither of these. It belongs to poor crazy 
Brown, the author of The MsAmaU, who wrote of a night scene 
near Keswick 

^or voice, nor sonnd broke on the dees serene; 

Bat the soft marmnr of soft-gnshin^ rills 

(Unheard MU now, and now scarce heard), etc. 

The whole of Gray’s journal is precious, abounding in description, 
fects of natural history, historical detail, antique records^ ex- 
periences gained with a persistent effort, very creditable to one 
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generally very nervous and timid, but careless of ftitigue and risk ' 
in his fescinating quests 

At the beginning of 1770, Gray, through Mcholls, found a strange 
young friend, to beguile for a short time his solitary days, and give 
his waning life a sort of Martin’s summer. Young Charles- Victor 
de Bonstetten came to him to fascinate, but, also, to peiplex, him. 
The undergraduates puzzled the foreigner, he could not understand 
the young seigneurs travestied as monks in the university glorified 
by Newton. He knew so little of the real life of these neophytes 
as never to suspect that their conduct and character were far 
from ascetic. It was a secret Gray prudently withheld from him, 
jealously keeping his disciple for Idmself. Bonstetten spent most 
of his time m Gray’s room, havmg, however, a young sizar to wake 
him in the morning and read Milton to him He studied from 
morning to night and spent his evenmgs with Gray. His own 
experience was, in truth, already much wider than that of his 
now ageing friend. He had seen Eousseau, he had talked with 
Voltaire ; he had even tried suicide, anticipating Werther under 
the spell of that Weltsehmn which the Briton imperfectly under- 
stood, All this. Gray never knew, or thought it best not to notice. 
He wrote to the young man, who relapsed for a time into melan- 
choly on his return to Switzerland, as F4nelon’s Mentor might talk 
to Telemachus , and epitomises for his benefit the sixth book of 
Plato’s Republic. In the end, Bonstetten became an excellent 
magistrate, and served Switzerland well, until the revolution 
di^ive him into exile. He never forgot Gray, the old poet whose 
last days he had brightened, and who had parted from him with 
pathetic regret®. 

The scene had begun to close in when, in the company of 
Nieholls, he went through five of the western counti(^ descended 
the Wye forty miles in a boat, saw Tintem and, at Malvern, on 
receiving a copy of The Deserted YiMage, exclaimed emphatically 
‘ this man is a poet ’ But there was not, for the first part of 1771, 
much sign of any serious ailment, apart from some indications of 
failmg vitality in his frame, his mind was as active as ever, till, in 
June, he became conscious of a new complaint, and, on 24 July, 
was taken suddenly ill in halL On the 30th, he was dead. 

A survey of Gray’s work would include MSS of incredibly 
larger volume than the few poems pubhshed in his lifetime. Yet 

* He traveled, of course, much on foot, but it is not probable that be slwaTS did so. 
It was not bis way to record on aU. occasions how bn traTcUed. The distances whieh he 
walked have been absurdly exaggerated 

2 See the story told more at length in the second volume of Q^ray’g Letter$ (1904). 
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.no small pai4 of his reputation rests, for us, upon copious MSS, 
carefully preserved by him, but never intended to be seen, except 
by an esoteric circle. To begin with, his invaluable letters are an 
index to his whole character, and to the humorous spirit that 
is often, as in the case of Hood, twin sister to melancholy. In 
his letters, his life lies spread out before us ; they are the only 
absolutely trustworthy records for his biographers Their interest 
lies in their infinite variety. Walpole was a better historian of 
social life; but his claims to erudition were slight, his obhgations 
to Gray, acknowledged and unacknowledged, were greats and his 
scientific knowledge was nU, while, whatever the interest of his 
letters for political and social history, they contain nothing com- 
parable to the depth and pathos of Gray’s more limited memories 
and friendships®. On the other hand, Gray’s letters are an excellent 
guide as a survey of continental literature, the best French writers 
he literally devoured, his liking for inferior fiction he shared with 
the fashionable world, partly because it was fashionable, but such 
writers as Montesquieu, Buffon and the encyclopaedists he read 
with enthusiasm. With Rousseau, except his ijmile, and with 
Voltaire, he is utterly out of sympathy. He plunges deep into the 
pages of Froissart, ‘the Herodotus of a barbarous age,’ of Sulljr’s 
M4moires, of Madame de Maintenon’s letters, and the memoirs 
of that French Fanny Burney, Madame de Staal Delaunay. He 
knows, beside Froissart, all the old French chroniclers, and gives 
advice as to the order and method of their study While, at tibmes, 
like a market-gardener, he exchanges with Wharton notes as to 
the dates of the returns of the seasons and the state of the crops, 
he is also a man of science. He is in touch with Linnaeus, through 
his disdple at IJpsala, and with the Enghsh naturalist SiSllingfleet. 
Classical hterature has, for him, no dry bones. He nses to 
enthusiasm on such subjects and expects Wharton to share his 
dehght in the description of the retreat from Syracuse, which his 
friend has just reached in the seventh book of Thucydides. 

In December 1767, he was offered the laureateship, but con- 
temptuously declined it , the offer, nevertheless, was a tribute to 
him, as the first poet of his generation. And, indeed, in 1748, 
before he had written very much, he sat in scomfid judgment 
upon his contemporariea In Dodsley’s collection of that year, the 
only living poets whom he can praise unreservedly are Shenstone 

1 Seehis AmedoUs oj Pamttng mi Ora/s comments , also, Gray’s cntioisms on 
JStstortc Doubts (read beWeen the lines) 

® As to Walpole’s letters, see chap, xi, 
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for The Schoolmistress, Johnson for London and Yerses on the 
opening of Garrick's theatre, Dyer for Gron^dr SiM, and, of 
course, Walpole. But, he adds 

Wbat p^aU I say to Mr Lowth, Mr Eidley, Mr Bolle, the Bev. Mr Brotm 
(‘Estimate Brown’), Seward, etc, etc. If I say Messieurs! this is not the 
thing, write prose, write sermons, write nothing at all they will disdain me 
and my adwoe. 

Of Gray’s most persistent friend and correspondent, Ms^on, it is 
difficult to speak with justice or moderation. Gray has described 
him with kindliness and sincerity, and it is, perhaps, the one 
redeeming trait in Mason’s edition of the correspondence that 
he has preserved this description with almost Boswellian self- 
sacrifica According to Gray, he is a creature of childlike sim- 
plicity, but writes too much, and hopes to make money by it, reads 
very little, and is insatiable in the matter of preferment ; the 
simplicity we may question, and it seems incompatible with the 
rest of the description. He garbled Gray’s letters ruthlesdy , m 
their unmutilated form, they would have disposed for ever of his 
claims to be his friend’s comphre. He may be excused for not 
wishii^ to figure before the public as ‘dear Skroddler’; but, when 
he pleads the boyish levity of some of the letters as an excuse 
for his expurgations, he knows better, and is simply posing, often 
substituting his own bombast for Gray’s plain speaking. Gray 
recognised ment in Mason’s Musa&us, a Monody on the deaih of 
Pope, spite of shells and coral floors , he liked, moderately, Elfrida 
ani^immcffierately, Caractams, from which, in The Pa/rd, he quot^ 
an example of the sublime His elegies and other verses it would 
be profitless to enumerate They have no place in the history of 
our literature He wrote political pasquinades of no great merit ; 
but it may be reckoned to his credit that he was a consistent Whig, 
so that, on the accession of George III, he lost all chance of further 
preferment. He showed very little magnanimity in attacking, in 
his Im, the university of Oxford, then (1746 sq.) out of favour with 
the courts the bulk of whose patronage went to Cambridge. He 
was answered m The Trivmph of Isss by Thomas Warton, then a 
youth of twenty-one, with spirit and good temper ; yet, such was 
his vanity that he believed he had inflicted a mortal wound, and, 
years after, congratulated himself on entering Oxford at night, 
without fear of a crowd of ‘booing undergraduates.’ His supar- 
flcial r^mblanoe to the manner of Gray did the greater poet 
some harm. Their contemporaries, and certain critics of a later 
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^ generation, did not see any difference .between Mason’s frosty gkre 
and constant falsetto and the balanced eloquence of Gray. 

If the project of a joint work with Mason on the history of 
English poetry had not feiUen through, Gray must have found 
Im associate a terrible incubus. Ho greater contrast existed at 
that date than Mason’s slipshod, as compared with Gray’s scholarly 
accuracy. Even the work of Warton was an inadequate sutetitute 
for that which Gray might have given us ; the probability is that 
its only feult would have been too much, even as Warton has too 
little, method. 

There was one of Gray’s preferences that contributed greatly 
to the appreciation which, as the histonan of our poetry, he 
would have shown of its earher stages. In strong contrast to the 
elaborate and stately diction of his own verse, he loved b^t the 
poets who were almost models of simplicity Matthew Green, and 
the French Gresset, and Dyer of Grongar HiM, and whatever 
Shenstone and even Tickell had written in the same vein. His 
mind was early ripe for the ballads of Percy’s Beltques. He 
finds, accordingly, in GU Monrice, all the rules of Anstotle 
observed by some unknown ballad-writer who had never read 
Aiistotle He derives from Macpherson’s fragments and his 
Fingall evidence that ‘without any respect of climates poetry 
reigns in aU nascent societies of men.’ The theory itself is 
intrinsically better than the support on which he chose to rest it. 
He was struggling in that portentous Ossianic mist which spread 
from Bntain to the continent, a mist through which* people of 
genius, the greatest as well as the least, wandered for a rim^ 
bevrildered by thdr own shadows. The last efforts of his muse, 
dating from The Ba/rd, are, in the history of our literature, in- 
comparably the most important From his Latin verse, which, if 
we except his jocular or satiric efforts, was alone finent and 
spontaneous, and is still significant as marking the first stage in 
his poetic development, we pass to a meditative mood sufficiently 
conventional in form except in its extreme classicism, and trans- 
cendent only because impressed by genuine feeling, and thence to 
the scanty product by virtue of which we regard him as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry host, but really moves 
with the rest in obedience to the same mysterious impulse. His 
feme, in this diaracter, has otecured without effort that of many 
lesser bards whose course was in the same direction, until the 
magic was transmitted to Coleridge, and then to Scott, who used 
• it with more persistent energy and more conspicuous effect 



CHAPTER VII 

YOUNG, COLLINS AND LESSER POETS 
OF THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

The posthumous experience, if it may be so described, of most 
of the poets to be treated in the present chapter, like that of 
their predecessors, noticed in an earlier section of this fftstory^ 
iUostrates certain doctrines, both of the less, and of the more, vulgar 
philosophy of Me. For more than a century and a half, through the 
successive collections of Dodsley, Pearch, Johnson, Anderson and 
Chalmers, they have had opportunities of being generally knovm 
which can hardly be said to have been shared by the verse writers 
of any other period of English literary history. But, for the last 
century at any rate, this familiarity with their productions has, also, 
brought about its proverbial consequence. Collins, indeed, if not 
nemine eontradicente, yet, by a strong body of the best critical 
judgment, has (putting range of kmd and bulk of production out 
of t^ que|tion) been allowed poetical quality of almost the rarest 
and purest sort. Young, despite the great volume of now im- 
perfectly interesting matter comprehended in his poetical works, 
and the extreme inequality of his treatment of it, despite, too, the 
defecte of Ms temper and oilier drawbacks, enjoyed, for a long 
time, great and almost European popularity, he possesses, for the 
literary historian, the attraction of having actually anticipated 
Pope in one of the most characteristic directions of Pope’s satinc 
energy, and he can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
investigator without the recognition of flame under the ashes, 
flowers in the wilderness and fiagments of no contemptible mould- 
iig among the ruins. Shenstone^ Dyer, Green (‘Spleen ’-Green), 
Blair, Armstrong, Akenside, Beattie, Smart— there are associations 
with each of these names which ought not to be forgotten; and, 
even from the nvmerus wMch may be grouped with them, there 
remains something to be gathered as to the general state and 

1 Sm antt, vol. ix, (*ap n, sec. n. 
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• fortnmes of literature and of poetry which ought not to he missiug 
in Buch a work as the present. 

An extensive notice of biographical data, not generally included 
in the plan of this History, would be altogether out of place 
in a coUecfeive chapter; but some references of the kind wiU 
be found to be occasionally indispensable. Young’s long life, 
from the time when he entered Winchester in 1696, was exactly 
divided between residence at school and in three colleges at 
Oxford (New college, where he missed securing a place on the 
foundation. Corpus Christi, and, lastly. All Souls, of which he 
became a lay fellow in 1708) and tenure of the college living of 
Welwyn, to which, having given up plans of professional and 
parliamentary life and taken orders, he was presented in 1730. 
Throughout each of these long periods, he appears (except at 
the moment of his election at All Souls) as a disappointed man, 
baffled as to regular promotion at school; wandering from college 
to college, not, indeed, ever m apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron ; an unsuccessful, 
or but once successful, dramatist , a beaten candidate for parlia- 
ment , and, m his second stage, perpetually desiderating, but 
never, in the very slightest measure, receiving, that ecclesiastical 
promotion which, in some not quite comprehensible way, almost 
eveiy eighteenth century divine seems to have thought his plain 
and incontestable right. In both parts of his career, moreover, 
there can be little doubt that Young suffered from that curious 
recoil or rebuff for which, perhaps, not enough allq^iuiq$;»has 
been made in meting out praise or blame among the successive 
hterary generations of the eighteenth century. Addison’s ad- 
ministrarive, and Prior’s diplomatic, honours were not unmixed 
blessings to their possessors , but there cannot be any doubt that 
they made Grub street, or even places much more agreeable and 
less ‘feibulous’ than Grub street, all the more intolerable to the 
younger generation. 

Before applying the light of this (of course not novel) con- 
mderatiou to Young’s work, let us see what that work (most of 
it now utterly forgotten) actually was He began with addresses 
and odes of various kinds (one on the queen’s death) in the last 
two years of Anne, and produced the play Busiris, a paraphrase 
of Jolh and his Letters to TiekM, in 1719. In 1721 appeared 
his one famous play The Mevenge, and, a little later, in parts 
(1726 — 8), the most important work of his younger, but not 
very young, years, Universal Passion. During the years 
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1728 to 1730 were published the amazing pieces sailed Ocem, . 
and Imperivm Fdag%, mth others. 2%e 0<mpl<mvt, or Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death amd ImmrtaMtg, began to appear in 
1744, when the author was nearly sixty-two. A third play, The 
Broth&rs, followed in 1763 and his last work of importance, 
Resignation, in 1762. 

The immense and long enduring popularity of Night Thoughts 
hardly requires much comment, even now that it has utterly 
vanished and is never likely to return. This popularity was not, 
as it has been in some other cases, due to lack of insight on the 
part of the public that bestowed it, but, as perhaps nearly always 
happens, it was due to the fact that the merits of the work, in part, 
at least, were exactly such as that public could best appreciate, 
and the feiults such as it was most disposed to pass over. Night 
Thoughts is hard reading, nowadays, even for the most catholic 
lover of poetry; and the rest of Young, even The Universal 
Passion, is harder. But he must be a very exceptional critic who 
can do Young justice, either without a complete reading of his 
poems, or at a tet reading only. Two keys, perhaps, are wanted 
to unlock the cabinet The first is an easy and wellknown key — 
the eflfect of personal disappointment To this feelmg, in various 
forms, poets are proverbially liable, but it is difficult to remember 
any poet who shows it so constantly and in such various forms as 
Young. It 18 not always very noisy in him but it shows itself every- 
where — ^in his satire as well as in his preachings and moralisings, 
in t^ innumerable passages, whether longer or shorter, of a form 
of flattery 'which sometimes carries with it a despairing sense that 
nothing, or nothing adequate, will, after all, come from the flattered , 
in the elegies over apparent tnumphs such as Addison’s, and ap- 
parent feilures like that of Swift’s ‘little Harrison,’ who was Young’s 
intimate Mend; last of all, but not least of all, and, perhaps, most 
pathetically, in the title and the substance alike of his swan-song 
Resignation. That his disappointment, on the whole, was rather 
unreasonable is a feeble, as well as a ‘philistine,’ way of diamiaHing 
the matter unreasonable disappointments are apt to be the most, 
not the leasl^ keenly felt 

But there was something else wrong with Young. Johnson, in 
one of that great majonty of his judgments on which one cannot 
do lietter than fall back, pronounced that ‘with all his defects he 
was a man of genius and a poet.’ He was this; but, of almost all 
men of genius and almost all poet^ he was the most singularly 
lacking in Mt; and he seems, to some extent, to have been aware 
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^ of it, if we muy judge from the frequency with which he dismissed 
his own work as not worth republication. It is quite astonishing 
how bad an aiiist Young is, for, whatever its deficiencies in other 
respects and whatever its limits in the domain of art, the eighteenth 
century did not usually, according to its lights, make de&ult in 
questions concerning art. In gross and in detail, Young’s art, 
even his mere craftsmanship, is absolutely untrustworthy. His 
rimes are the worst that we have from any English poet, except 
Mrs Browning. He constantly ventures, in narrative blank verse, 
upon the dramatic redundant syllable, which is always a blemish, 
and sometimes fetal, out of drama. The almost incredible ab- 
surdities of Oeecm, Imperkm Pdagi and other odes come partly 
from want of taste in selection of stanza^ partly from infelicities of 
phrase which few schoolboys would commit. 

In the greater matter (as some hold it) of construction, he is 
equally weak. He really did precede Pope in certain turns, as 
weU as in a general atmosphere, of satire, which, it may be suspected, 
18 the reason why some not ilhterate persons are in the habit of 
attributing hues and passages in Young to his greater successor. 
But, in the earlier poet, the inequahty, the awkwardness, the 
verbiage, are still constantly present 

It ought to be set down to the credit of public taste, which 
seldom receives, and does not often deserve, praise, that these defects 
(except the verbiage) are somewhat less perceptible in what was long 
held to be a masterpiece, and is Young’s masterpiece stIIL Even the 
annoying and defecing redundant syllable may be excused, to some 
extent on the plea that The Complaint, to all intents anft'pThflbses, 
is an enormous soliloquy — a lamentation in argumentative and 
refieetive monologue, ad^essed by an actor of superhuman lung- 
power to an audience of still more suxierhuman endurance. It has, 
throughout the character of the ^ideietic — ^the rhetorical exercise 
deliberately calculated and consciously accepted as a matter of 
display — ^which is frequent in more serious eighteenth century 
versa What Shakespeare, in a few lines of Hamilet and of Mctobeth, 
compressed and sublimed into immortal poetry, Young watered 
down or hammered out into rhetoric, with endless comments 
and ‘uses’ and applications. But, in passages which are still 
unforgotten, he allows himself a little concentration and something 
that is strangely lik^ if it is not actually, ancerity; and, then, he 
does become, in his day and in his place, ‘a man of genius and 
a poet.’ Indeed, if he were judged by sin^e lines, both of the 
satiric and of the reflective kind, these titles could still less be 
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refused him. And it is only fair to say that suA lines and 
passages occur not merely in Ni^Kt Tlwuglits, not merely in Th^ 
Universal Passion, but almost everywhere (except in the odes), 
from the early Last Day and Job to the final Besignatton. 

As we turn to William Colhns, we come, perhaps, to the only 
name the inclusion of which m this chapter may raise a cavil. ‘ If 
Collins IS to be classed with lesser poets,’ it may be said, ‘then 
who, in OoUins’s time, or in his century, is a greater*’ There is 
no space here for detailed controversy on such points , yet, without 
some answer to the question, the literary history of the age would 
be obscured or left imperfect. In the opinion of the present writer, 
Collins, in part, and the chief part, of his work, was, undoubtedly, 
a ‘greater poet,’ and that not merely of his own time. There is 
no time — Eliza^than, Georgian or Victorian — at which the best 
things in the Odes would not have entitled their author to the 
verict ‘poetry sam ylvrase.’ But there is another part of his 
work, small as it may be in bulk — ^the whole of it is but small, and, 
m the unhappy circumstances of his life, could hardly have been 
larger— which is not greater poetry, which, indeed, is very distinctly 
lesser; and this ‘minority’ occurs also, we must almost say con- 
stantly, in the Odes themselves. Further, this minority or inferiority 
is of a peculiar kind, hardly exampled elsewhere. Many poets are 
unequal . it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in varying 
measure, every poet is unequal The string, be it of bow or of lyre, 
cannot al ways be at fall tension. Some — ^we have but just quoted an 
oxaRTifeTn Young — ^are unequal with an inequality which cannot 
take any benefit from the old metaphor. But, at certain limes, 
hardly any poet, and few poets at any time, exhibit the peculiar 
inequality which Collins displays, and, for historical and criti<»l 
purposes, the analysis of the special character of this difference 
is, perhaps, of almost as much importance as that of the discovery 
and recognition of his poetic idiosyncrasy and merit when he is at 
his best; perhaps, it is of even greater importance than this. 

For, here, the cross-valuation of man and time, easily abided 
down to mere glib fatzihty, yet very significant when used rightly, 
become of the very first moment; in fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly another case where it 
counts for so much, and where it explains so much. Almost every- 
thing that is good in Collins belongs to the man ; almost everything 
that 18 not good belongs to the time. And, consequently, there 
is, again, hardly a poet of whom it may be ssdd, with less of this 
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fatuity, tiba^even supposing his unhappy mental affliction to 
' have remained the same (which, in the different circumstances, 
it very conceivably might not), his production, as a contemporary 
of Shakespeare or of Milton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, would 
have been entirely different in all the features that are not its 
best. The Collins of the Odes, at his best, is the poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular; the CoUins of the 
Edogues is everywhere the poetaster of the eighteenth century, 
Nor is the distinction to be confined to this easy and sweeping 
separation; for, in the Odes themselves, it constantly, and, to the 
critical reader, not at all tiresomely, presents and represents itself 
In two succeeding poems of the collection, in two stanzas of the 
same poem, in two successive Imes, nay, in the very same line of 
the same stanza, two writers — ^the Collins of etermty and the"* 
Collins of his day — are continually manifesting thenaselves. The, 
latter talks about a ‘British shell’ when he means ‘English poetry’;" 
intrudes the otiose and, in fact, ludicrous, detail of ‘its southern 
site,’ a sort of auctioneer s item, in his description of the temple 
of Pity, indulges m constant abuse of such words as ‘scene ’ And 
he sometimes intrudes upon, though he cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the CoUins who writes ‘How sleep the brave’ 
and the Ode to Evening. 

When this is thoroughly imderstood, it not merely brings tiie 
usual reward — ^the fact of this understandmg — ^but a distinct 
increase of enjoyment. On the full perception of the difference 
betwemi the two Collinses, there follows, not merely pardon, as in 
the proverb, but a possibility of neglecting what would»¥Sh99wise 
annoy. The ‘British shell’ no longer su^ests artillery or oysters ; 
the ‘turtles’ have no savour of the tureen; and nothing interfere 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and the golden 
hair of Peace, when the sense of incongruity is, as Coleridge says 
of the sense of disbelief, ‘suspended.’ 

In regard, indeed, to the Edogues, the critical is almost the 
only satisfactioiL They occupy but httle room — ^less than a score 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three himdred Imes, form 
not a very severe tax upon the reader. But, in them, we certainly 
find the Collins of the hour almost unieHeved by a single exhibition 
of individual poetic qualily. Eastern apologues in pr<^ or verse 
had been patented for the whole eighteenth century by the 
authonty of Addison ; and Collins was merely following one of 
the various fashions beyond which it was reckoned improper, 
if not positively unlawful, to stray. The consecrated couplet 
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furnishes the metre , the ^Tddus epithet ^^radient igpm, ^wanton 
gales,’ ‘tender passion’— lends its accustomed aid to swell and 
balance the line; and, though we sometimes come on a ve^se that 
shows forth the poet, such as 

Cold is her breast like flowers that drink the dew, 
unreasonable expectations of more instances of the same sort are 
promptly checked by such flatnesses as the statement that ‘the 
virtues ccume along, ’ or such otiosities as 

In distant view along the leoel green. 

Had these attempts to compose something that might represent 
the poetry of Saadi and Hafiz and Omar Khayyam stood alone, 
Collins might certainly have justified the strictures^ of The 
Gentlmmts Mctgagtm on his fellow-contributor to Dodsley. 
Fortunately, they do not stand alone, but are accompanied and 
efiheed by the Odes. Besides the two pieces to which reference 
has already been made — ^the Ode to Evening, with its almost, if 
not quite, successful extension of the ‘blank’ principle to lyric, 
and the exquisite softness and restraint of ‘How sleep the brave’ — 
at least three others, in different degrees, have secured general 
admiration. These are the slightly ‘time-marked,’ but, surely, 
charming for all time, Dirge in Cymbdtne, the splendid outburst 
of the Liberty ode and the posthumous Superstitions of the 
HigMcmds, of which the text may, perhaps, admit of dispute, but 
certamly not the spirit and the poetic quality. Hardly one of 
these, unless it be ‘How sleep the brave,’ is, as a whole poem, 
fau ltless; b ut Longinus would have made no mistake about tha 
‘slips ’’and ‘faults’ of Collins, as compared with his sublimity — 
and why should we* 

The other poets to be mentioned in the present chapter are 
inferior to ibese two, but, with rare exception, each has something 
that would make it improper to batch or group him with others, 
as was done on a former occasion ; while hardly one is so disrinctiy 
eminent that, in his case, chronological order need be disregarded 
as it has been in that of Collins. We shall, therefore, observe it, 
. with the very slight farther liberty (possibly no liberty at all) 
of mentioning John Dyer, who was certainly not l)om within tiic 
righteenth century, but whose exact birth-year is unknown, before 
Creen and Blair, who can be positively claimed for the seventeentii. 

For Dyer, though his real claims rest upon one short piece 
only, and that not belonging to the very highest style of poetry, 

* Cf ante, vd nc, chap vi, seo. il, p 191. 
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must be rerognised as a poet, and as a very remarkable poet, 
* from curiously different points of view The Fleece and Tim Emm 
of Rome are merely examples of the extraordinary mistakes as to 
subjects proper for poetry, and the ordinary infelicity m dealing 
with them, which have condemned eighteenth century verse as a 
whole to a lower place than it deserves. The Country W(M, not 
disagreeable in itself, is either a vastly inferior first draft, or 
a still more surprisingly unsuccessful replica, of Grongar HtM. 
But Grongar HM itself is one of those poems which occupy a 
place of their own, humble though it may be, as compared with 
the great epics and tragedies, simple and of little variety, as com- 
pared with the garlands or paradises of the essentially lyncal 
poets, but secure, distinguished and, practically, unique. That 
even Johnson, though he thought it ‘not very accurately written,’ 
allowed it to be ‘pleasing,’ and felt sure that ‘when once read 
it would be read again,’ is a striking testimony in its fevour. For 
it deals almost wholly with ‘prospects,’ to which Johnson was 
contemptuously indifferent; and its ‘inaccuracy’ (which, in truth, 
IS the highest accuracy) was to prove a very crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of the prosody that he thought accurate. 

The poem is really a little wonder in subject and form alike. 
The devotees of ‘the subject’ cannot fail, if they know the fects, 
to recognise in it the first definite return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object in nature which, though not so absent from Dryden 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (save in 
such obscure work as Lady Winchilsea’s) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful prscsss m 
the revived poetry of tiie future. The student of form cannot 
fail to perceive in that inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to the 
peculiar form of the octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
the early seventeenth century, had been exquisitely employed by 
Milton in the twin masterpieces of his youth. The poem appeared, 
in 1726, in the MisceEcmy of that romaikable person Ijewis^. 
Even the first of The Seasons had but just been published, and, 
if there is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyer’s, the expression is wholly different Even those who are 
free from any hali-paitisan, half-ignorant contempt for the age of 
Pope and the ago of Johnson, must own how strange and sweet, 
amid the ordinary conceit of those ages, is the sound of 

1 Cf ante, vol ix, p 188 
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Who in the purple eyening he ^ 

On the mountain’s lonely van . . 
or 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam on a wmter’s day, • 
or 

Sometimes swift, sometimes sIot^, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep* 

That Dyer was a pamter as well as a poet goes, no doubt, for 
something , that, at least, he liked to think he had married a 
collateral descendant of, in his own phrase, ‘everybody's Shake- 
spere,’ may go for a great deal. 

In Dyer — or, at least, in Qrmvgar HtU—yae see some of the 
first, and almost best, jfruits of the romantic spirit and style. In 
Matthew Green, both style and spirit are of the other kind, but 
hardly lees agreeable m their own way. ,He, also, so fer as 
good verse goes, is a ‘single-speech’ poet, but he derives some 
advantage firom the fact that he hardly tried to speak on any 
other occasion, though a few minor pieces usually accompany TM 
Spleen, and a few more might, it seems, be added to them. Green 
was a quaker-freethiuker (a cunous evolution) and a clerk in the 
custom-house, where he amiably prevented a reform which would 
have disestablished, or, at least, dismilked, the cats. He seems, on 
the whole, to have been more hke a French man of letters of the 
time than like an Englishman possessing a temperament which 
may,’"at Once, have qualified and disquahfled him for treating ‘ the 
English disease ’ It must be admitted that his treatment is some- 
what superficial, and more than a little desultory, but it certainly 
exhibits a condition completely opposite to that of the ailment, 
and even, for the time of reading, provides an antidote. The 
octosyllables, ‘accurate,’ as Johnson would say, without sti&ess 
or limpness, and slipping lightly along without any Hudibrastic 
acrobatism, &ame a succession of thoughts that, if never very 
profound, are always expressed with a hveliness of which the well- 
known 

Fling bat a stone, the giant dies 

is by no means too favourable a specimen. Sometimes, we have 
satiric glances at individuals, as that, near the beginning, at Gildon ; 
sometimes, hvely ‘thumbnails’ of contempoiary manners; once or 
twice, more elaborate drawings, as of the often quoted 
Fann some twenty miles from town. 
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The epicurean attitude of the lighter, but not the coarser, Mud 
has seldom been better illustrated in verse. 

Chronology could hardly have been more complacent in contrast- 
planning than by putting the author of The Grave next in order. 
Here, also, we have a poet of one poem ; but the subject of that 
poem has at once greater possibilities and greater dangers. A poet 
who writes unpoetically on death at once proves himself to be no 
poet; and Blair has not foiled to pass the test. But he has passed 
it with the qualification of his time, and, perhaps, so universal a 
subject ought to receive rather more universality of treatment. 
Even the fine coda (which did not form part of the original edition 
of the poem) dates itself a little too definitely, and the suicide 
passage, to name no other, is somewhat rhetorical, if not even 
melodramatic. But there is no doubt that it had a powerful 
influence. The very fact that contemporary critics thought the 
language lacking in ‘ dignity ’ offers the best testimony to its freedom, 
at least sometimes, from the always irksome, and sometimes in- 
tolerable, buckram which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
and Akenside, and which is by no means absent from Collins or 
from Gray. The blank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses the abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundancy. 
But it has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real imimntvm,. The line 
The great negotiators of the earth 

possesses sarcastic force of meanmg as well as prosodiiT force of 
structure. It would be hard to find two poets of more dif^rent 
schools than Blair and Blake Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake illustrated Blair^ 

The peculiar ‘tumid and gorgeous’ style of the eighteenth 
century in blank verse, in which Johnson profrased to find the only 
excuse — and that inadequate — ^for the metre he detested, not un- 
frequently gives the wary critic a certain pause before he absolutely 
excludes the notion of conscious or half-conscious burlesque on 
the part of its practitioners. There had been no doubt about 
this burlesque in the case of Ths ShtMing^ which, 

1 The close coincidence of The Grave, which was certainly written by 1742, though 
not pubhshed till the following year> and Night ThmghtB, the first part of whiohappeared 
m earlier year, has given occasion to the usual idle disputes about priority. The 
conception of each of these poems was* probably, quite independent 

2 See ante, voL xx, chap x, p» 256 
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undoubtedly, had led not a few of them to Milton Even in 
Thomson, a later and much stronger influence — in fact, one which 
directly mastered most blank-verse wnters after 1726— it is not 
certain whether the temper which avowedly exists in Ths CasUe of 
Inddlmce may not sometimes lie concealed in The Seasons. And 
John Armstrong, Thomson’s intimate friend and more than 
countryman— for their birthplaces, just inside the Bolder, were 
within a few miles of each other — one of the garrison invalids of 
the castle itself, was, by common consent of tradition, a remarkable 
specimen of that compound of saturnine, and even churlish, humour 
with real kindliness, which Scotsmen have not been mdisposed to 
acknowledge as a national characteristic. He seems to have pleaded 
actual burlesque intent for his p4ch4 de jmnesse (as it would be 
called in French literary history), The Economy of Love. But it 
is difficult to discern much difference of style between this and the 
more respectable Art of Preserving Health. The preposterous 
latinising, which has made his ‘gelid cistei^i’ for ‘cold. bath’ a 
stock quotation, and the buckram stiflhess of style which usually 
goes with it, appear in both. His wellknown contribution to The 
OasUe of Indolence itself is avowed burlesque, and not unhappy ; 
while, though his imitations of Shakespeare are about as much 
like Shakespeare as they are like Walt Whitman, his Eputle to 
WilT^s, from the army in Germany to which he was attached, is 
not without good touches. He seems to have possessed literary, 
if not exactly poetical, power, but to have been the victim of 
personal bad taste, exaggerating a particular bad taste of the time. 

Bichard Glover, like Armstrong, belongs to the ‘tumid and 
gorgeous’ blank- verse division, but, unlike him, he offers not the 
slightest provocation to direct or indirect amusement, and, unlike 
him also, he has nothing of real vigour. His celebrated ballad. 
Admiral Hosie'ds Ghost, is a curious success; but it is not certain 
how much of its reproduction of the half-pathetic, half-bathetic 
style of the broadside is art and how much nature. Of his 
‘great ’ performances, Leonidas and The Athmmd (rash as literary 
prophecy is), it may, with little fear, be said that no age will ever 
resuscitate their popularity — a popularity which, even at the time, 
was not lasting and, perhaps, to some extent, had been politically 
engineered; while, almost certainly, the main cause of it was the 
already mentioned fancy for the newly resuscitated blank verse. 
Glover, perhap, is not so absurd as is Blackmoi e ' but he is equally 
dull ui substance; and, in form, he pushes one mannerism to an 
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. almost maddening length The effect which Milton produces by 
occasional strong full-stops of sense coinciding with the metrical 
middle pause is well known and unquestionable. But Milton uses 
it carefully, and in combination with the utmost and most artful 
variety of other pauses, and of stopped or overrun hues. His 
imitators, from the first, were tempted to employ and overdo this 
obvious device ; and Thomson himself is by no means impeccable 
in respect of it. Glover uses it on every possible occasion, not 
unfrequently in several successive lines, and not unfrequently, also, 
stopping where no stops should be, in order to achieve it It is 
difficult to imagine, and would be hardly possible to find, even 
m the long list of mistaken ‘long poem’ writers of the past two 
centuries, more tedious stuff than his. 

The immediate cause which places William Shenstone here 
next to Glover is merely chronological; but the sequence could 
hardly be better arranged for a reader of the two. As a relief 
from the probably vain attempt to read the London merchant, 
nothing could be better than the poems of the Worcestershire 
gentleman-farmer. Shenstone is not a great poet , but, perhaps, 
there has been a tendency, at ail times, to treat him too lightly. 
Especially if his prose work on poetry be taken together with his 
poems, it may, not as a mere fancy, be found that very few of his 
contemporaries, perhaps none but Collins and Gray, had in them 
more of the root of the matter, though time and circumstance and 
a dawdling sentimental temperament intercepted and stunted fruit 
and fiower. With his prose^, we are here not directly 6bnclmed; 
but it is certainly surpnsing how, in a few aphoristic touches, he 
lays a fitter on some of the chief faults of the poetry of his ^y. 
He did not quite practise what he preached . and there is no doubt 
that posterity has not been wholly unjust in associating the rococo 
decorations and the trivial artifices of the Leasowes with the 
poems which partly show direct connection with that estate. But 
artificial-pastoral was only a stage on the return to real nature; 
and tiie positive achievements of Shenstone’s poetry have much 
less of the toyshop and the marionette theatre about them than it 
has been customary to think or say It is almost a pity that he 
was of Pembroke, Oxford , for, had he not been there, Johnson’s 
belittliug would hardly have been accompanied by a sort of 
patromsing endeavour to make the best of it — ^the most damaging 
foim of disparagement. 

A See, as to ins letters, chap xi, sec n, 
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In fact, it is very easily possible to assign him fer^ess than his . 
real value in the return to nature itself. When Fanny Burney, 
many years after his death, saw Knowle for the first time, she 
ranked it next to Hagley as the finest park she had seen, acknow- 
ledging, however, with frankness the culpable or regrettable absence 
of improvement by temples and grottoes, obelisks and view-seats. 
We should, of course, exactly reverse the estimate. Yet Hagley 
and the (as some will have it) Naboth’s vineyard which patterned 
Hagley’s beautification were only schoolmasters to bnng public 
attention, at any rate, from town to country — if to a country 
'townishly’ bedizened and interfered with. The proper study 
of mankmd ceased to be man only, when he busied himself with 
nature at aU ; even though for a time he might officiously intrude 
his own works upon her. One may smile at 

But oh' the transport most aUy’d to song 
In some faur viUcls peaeefol bonnd 
To catch soft htmts from Nature’s tongne 
And h,d Arcadia hloom around— 

but it is only feiir to remember that the earlier part of the same 
poem had almost expressly condemned meddling with nature as 
contained in the lines 

’Tis Nature only idres exclusive right 
To relish her supreme dehghi« 

and, as if with half-surprise at its own boldness, allowed 'preg- 
nancy of [such] dehght’ to ‘thriftless ftirze’ and 'rough barren 
rock,’ 

Itmay indeed be admitted that, both in his grounds and in his 
poems, Shenstone allowed the charms of the villa to overpower 
those of furze and rock. 

One of the censor’s ironical anecdotes is that ‘nothing roused 
Shenstone’s indignation more than to ask if there were any fishes 
in his water.’ The obvious innuendo bm a certain justice , but it 
may, to some extent, be retorted that he did try to ‘stock’ some 
part of his poetical water — ^very unprofitably. His Moral Pieces, 
had they stood alone, would either have excluded him from notice 
here altogether, or have left him with a line of condemnation. The 
Jadgme/nt of Hercvks has the smoothness, but also the insig- 
nificance, of the average eighteenth century couplet ; Economy, 
The Burned Ahhey and Love and PLomm, the frigid bombast and 
the occasional sheer ‘ measured prose ’ of its worst blank-verse. If 

Progwess of Taste deserves a less harsh jud^ent, it is because 
Shenstone, there, is writing autobiographically, and, consequently, 
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with his hesjrt in the matter ; while, as to form, he takes refuge 
in the easy ‘ Hudibrastics ’ which the age generally wrote well, and 
sometimes excellently. But, elsewhere, if the sense of rnipm 
emtgrmsm is too frequently with us, there are, also, frequent 
alleviations, while that other and consoling sense of reading one 
who, at least, is a seeker after true poetry is seldom absent. The 
Schoolmistress (which, we know, was undertaken irreverently and 
converted the author m the writing) has generally been admitted 
to be one of the happiest things of its kind, so &r as its author 
intended (and he has defined his intention very strictly) to reach. 
Even the tea-garden 'inscriptions’ are saved by the bestknovm 
of them, ‘Here in cool grot,’ which, by the exclusion of some of 
the unlucky poetic hngo of the time, and the substitution for it of 
better phrase, could be made a really charming thing. Whether 
there are enough good things in LemUes to save the others is a 
nicer question . but, some things are certainly good. And the 
same is the case with Elegies, which occupies the other wing of his 
array But it has practically long been decided that Shenstone 
must be judged by The Schoolmistress and the MiscMwtuom 
Poems conscientiously subtitled 'Odes, Songs, Ballads etc.’ Of The 
Schoolmistress we have spoken , of the others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has read much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it with due mixture of criticism and affection, some — ^rela- 
tively many — of these pieces have a strange attraction. The true 
and even profound notions as to poetical substance and form which 
are scattered about Shenstone’s prose seem to have exercised some 
prompting, but no restraimng, influence on his verse A seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackneyed, piece, The Song of Veiienr 
tine’s J)a/y, illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking ftishion than 
any other. He appears, at first, to have caught that inestimable 
soar and sweep of the common measure which had seemed to be 
lost with the latest Carolines, and the charm of it, as it were, is 
in the distance throughout But he never fully masters it. Some 
lines, beginning with the second — 

’Tis said that under distant sMes, 

Nor you the fact deny— 

are hopelessly prosaic. The fatal jargon of the time, 'swain’ and 
‘grove ’ and the rest, pervades and mars the whole. The spell is 
never consummated , but the possibility is always there Of the 
Ode to Memory, something the same may be sadd, and of others. 
His best known thmgs. The Dying Kid, the Jemmy Dawson ballad 
and the four-parted Pastoral, are unequal, but only because they 
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condescend nearer to the fashion. The three-footed anapaestics ^ 
of the last are jingling enough, no doubt, and it is wonderful 
that Shenstone should not have anticipated the variations and 
ennoblings of the metre which, even then, though chiefly in light 
matter, had been sometimes hit upon, and which were perfected 
by Byron, Praed and Swinburne. But there is a fevour and a 
prettiness about them that still appeal to all but very superior 
persons , and not merely they, but many of their companions, show 
that Shenstone was certainly a ‘called,’ if he could not quite rise 
to be a ‘chosen,’ poet. 

It may be desirable, and should certainly be permissible, to use 
once more the often misused comparison, and observe that, while 
Shenstone would probably have been a better poet, and would 
certainly have written better poetry, in the seventeenth or the nine- 
teenth century, there is little probabihty that Mark Akenside 
would at any time have done better than he actually did, and small 
likelihood that he would ever have done so well. His only genuine 
appeal is to the intellect and to strictly conventionalised emotions, 
his method is by way of versified rhetoric , and his inspirations 
are political, ethical, social, or almost what you will, provided the 
purely poetical be excluded. It is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
this restricted appeal to the understanding, that hardly any poet 
known to us was so curiously addicted to remaking his poems. 
Poets of all degrees and kin(k, poets as different from each other 
as Thomson and Tennyson, have revised their work largely, 
but the revision has always, or almost always, been confined to 
omissions, insertions and alterations for better or worse, of isolated 
phrase, line or passage Akenside entirely rewrote his one long and 
famous poem. The PUaswres of ImagmotM(m\ and did something 
similar with several of his not very numerous smaller pieces. 

Since his actual intellectual endowment was not small, and 
his studies (though he was an active practising physician) were 
sufficient, he often showed fairly adequate stuff or substance of 
writing But this stuff or substance is hardly ever of itself poetical , 
and the poetical or quasi-poetical ornament is invariably added, 
decorative and merely the clothes, not the body — ^to borrow the 
Ckilendgean image — of such spirit as there ia 

He, therefore, shows better in poems, different as they are 
from each other, like the Hyvrm to the Naiads and An to 

Ourio, than in his diploma piece. The Pleamres of ImagmaMon 

* The title ol the seeo&d edition (1767) rune Xhe Pka»ure» of the Imagvnation, 
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.might, by a bold misnomer or liberty, be used as the title of a 
completed Kvbla Khcm, and so might designate a magnificent 
poem But, applied strictly, and in the feshion congenial to 
Akenside and his century, it almost inevitably means a frigid 
catalogue, vdth the items decked out in rhetorical figures and 
developments. The earher form is the better ; but neither is really 
poetry. On the other hand, the Hymn to the Naiads, in blank 
verse, does, perhaps, deserve that praise of being ‘the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind’ which has been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleasures themselves More than one of the Odes 
and Ins&riptions, in their formal decorative way, have ifgood deal 
of what has been called ‘frozen grace’ But only once, perhaps, 
does Akenside really nse to poetic bloodheat and that is in An 
EpisUe to Ov/no. It may deserve, from the point of view of the 
practical man, the ridicule that Macaulay has applied to it But, 
as an example of the nobler satiric couplet, frshioned m a manner 
between that of Dryden and that of Pope, animated by un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling, and launched at its object with the 
pulse and quiver of a well-balanced and well-flung javelm, it really 
has notable merit. 

Such a thing as this, and such other thmgs as semi-classical 
bas-reliefs in description or sentiment, Akenside could accomplish , 
but, except in the political kind, he has no passion, and in no 
kind whatever has he magnificence, or the charm of life. 

If Shenstone and Akenside present an interesting parallel 
contrast in one way, that presented to both of them by Christopher 
Smart is even more interesting; while, in another way, he approxi- 
mates to OoUins. Akenside, with aU his learning, acuteness and 
vigour, never found the true spirit of poetry, and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to be found. Shenstone, 
conscious of its existence, and always in a half-hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes came near it or, at least, saw it afiir ofi: Smart 
found it once for all, and once only, but that once was when he 
was mad. Since A Song to David at last gained its true place (and 
sometimes, perhaps, a place rather higher than that), it has been 
the fashion rather to undervalue the positive worth of those other 
poems from which, by certainly one of the oddest tricks in literary 
histoiy, fortune separated the Song in the original edition of 
Smart’s woik, leaving it for Chalmers to find in a review fragment 
only, and for the nineteenth century at last to recover completely. 
Smart’s Latm poems, ori^nal and translated, are now quite out of 
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feshion, and they are not, as a rule, strikmgly good. He had 
not, when sane, the power of serious poetry, but his lighter verse 
in a Hudibrastic or Swiftian vein is, sometimes, really capital, 
and neither m those great originals, nor in Barham, nor even m 
Thackeray, can be found a better piece of hirla rhyme than 

Tell me, (lion son of great Cadwallader, 

Hast thou that hare ^ or hast thou swallowed her ? 

But, in A Song to David, as it has been said, ^ror verepoettcm 
has seized and inspired his victim. It has been so much praised 
in the last half-century as to be, perhaps, to some extent, in 
the danger of Aristides, and it is anything rather than faultless. 
The ideas, and, indeed, much of the language, are taken at second- 
hand from the Bible, there is, as, in the circumstances, there almost 
must have been, divagation, repetition, verbiage, inequahty, with 
other things not good in themselves. But the tide of poetry carries 
the ppem right through, and the reader with it , the old romance-six 
or rirm eovAe — a fiivourite measure with the eighteenth century, 
but often too suggestive of Sir Thopas — once more acquires soar 
and rush, and the blood and breath of life, so that the whole crowd 
of emotional thought and picturesque image sweeps through the 
page with irresistible force. 

There is little for us that is irresistible in James Beattie or in 
William Falconer. But men not yet decrepit, who in their youth 
were fond of haunting bookstalls, may remember that few poems 
were commoner in ‘elegant pocket editions,’ as their own times 
would have said, than The Mtmtrel and The Shipvyreeh We 
know that Byron was strongly influenced by Beattie in point of 
form , and it has been credibly asserted that his influence, at least 
in Scotland, on young readers of poetry, is not, or was not very 
recently, exhausted. It is difficult to think that this can have 
been the case with Falconer. The ‘ exquisite harmony of numbers ’ 
which Chalmers could discover has now completely vanished from 
such things as 

With joyful eyes th’ attentive master sees 

Th’ anspidons omens of an eastern breeze; 

and scarcely will any breeze, of east or west, extract that harmony 
again from such a lyre The technicalities are not only unlikely 
to interest, but, to a great extent, are, unluckily, obsolete. The 
few personal touches are of the friintest; and even Falconer’s 
Greece is a Greece which, if it was ever living, has ceased to live 
now. His smaller poems are few and insignificant 
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Beattie, on the other hand, retains at least a historic interest 
as a pioneer of romanticism, and as the most serious and extensive 
handler, up to his own time, of the Spenserian stanza. He was 
hampered in general effect inasmuch as, if he was possessed of 
any strictly poetic faculty, it was of a singularly small and weak 
one, and he hampered himself in a special way by failing to 
observe that, to make a Spenserian stanza, you need a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian line-groupings. As it was (and he taught the 
fault to Byron), the great merit of the form — ^its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent harmony — ^is broken up by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old dramatic blank-verse line, now, again, 
of the Miltonic or pseudo-Miltonic paragraph arrangement. Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporanes 
and immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
hardly notice, is it such as can give much enjoyment either now, or 
ever again. That it is not only plotless and characterless but, also, 
unfinished, need not be fatah It has hills and vales and other 
properties of romanticism ^ la Bomseau, suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth in the manner of romanticism d la Percy. 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia , the melody is a 
hurdy-gurdy strum 

His minor poems are more numerous than Falconer’s and 
intend much more greatly, but they have little more significance. 
He tries Gray’s ode manner, and he tries his elegy manner and 
he fells in botL A tolerable opening, such as that of Retirement 

When in the cmuson dead of even, 

The lingering light decays. 

And He^r on the front of Heaven 
His ghstenng gem displays 

is followed by some twenty times the number of lines mostly 
rubbisL The Pastorals, if less silly, are not much better than 
pastorals usually are, and the most that can be said for The 
Juidgmmt of Paris, wherein Beattie employs the elegiac quatrain, 
is that it is rather less bad than one would expect — a fact which 
may account for its unpopularity at the time as well as for its 
omission from his coUeeted poems\ 

The poets — for, in a few cases, they most certainly deserve that 
name — and the verse-writers — an indefeasible title — ^who have 
been mentioned in this and in an earlier chapter® do not require 

1 As to Beattie’s once celebrated Essay m the Nature and Immutability of Truths 
of ohap 

3 AntSf vol. IX, chap vi, sec, n 
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any peroration with much circumstance. But it would not only 
be unciya to give them none, it would amount to a sort of 
petty treason in feiling to make good their claims to the place 
they have here received. This place is, perhaps, justified in one 
case only— that of Collins — ^by the possession of intrinsic genius 
of the strictly poetical kind, in quality if not in quantity, sufficient 
to have made its way in any age , though, undoubtedly, in 
some ages, it would have been more fertile than in this. Yet 
Collins acquires not only interest but intelligibility when he is 
considered in company with those who have been associated with 
him here. ‘ Why was he not as they * ’ ‘ What was it that weighed 
on him as on them * ’ These are questions which those who disdam 
the historic estimate — ^who wish to ‘ like grossly,’ as Dryden put 
it — may disdain likewise. They add to the delight as much, at 
least, as they satisfy the intelligence of better exercised tastes. 
So, again, in various ways. Garth and Watts, Young and Dyer and 
Green, Shenstone and Akenside and Smart, have special attractions 
— sometime, if not always, strictly poetical, always, perhaps, 
strictly literary — ^in one way or another, sufficient to satisfy fit 
readers, if they cannot abide the same test as Collins. And so, in 
their turn, have even the nurmrus, the crowd of what some harshly 
call poetasters, whom we have also mcluded. They, also, in their 
day and way, obeyed the irresistible seduction which urges a 
man to desert prose and to follow the call of poetry. They did 
not go far or do much, but they went as far and did as much as 
they could. 



CHAPTER VIII 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It was a supreme fortune that gave Johnson the friendship of 
Reynolds and BoswelL His great personality is still an active and 
frimiliar force. We know him as well as if he had lived among us 
But the first of Reynolds’s portraits was painted when Johnson had 
completed The Bambler and was already ‘the great moralist,’ and 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pensioa 
The Johnson that we know is the Johnson ‘who loves to fold 
his legs and have his talk out’ The years in which he fought 
poverty and gained his place m the world of letters are obscure 
to us, in comparison with those in which he eiyoyed his hard-won 
leisure. He never cared, in later life, to speak about his early 
stru^les , he never spoke much about himself at any time. Even 
when he wrote the lives of authors whom he had known and might 
have told his own experiences without disturbing the unity of his 
picture, he offered little more than the reflection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins did not make full use of his great opportunity. 
He alone, of all Johnson’s biographers, had known him almost from 
the start of their work in London, but he drew on his recollections 
fitfully and lazily. He has given enough to show how much more 
he might have ^ven. Boswell, with all his pertinacious curiosity, 
found that he had to rely mainly on his own researches There 
were in these early years subjects ‘ too delicate to question Johnson 
upon.’ Much remained, and still remams, for others to discover. 

New letters, anecdotes or facts will not disturb our idea of 
Johnson^ They wiU, at most, fill gaps and settle doubts. The 
man himself is known. Yet the very greatness of his peraonality 
has tended to interfere with the recognition of his greatness as a 

^ A large amount ot new material on Jolinson^*) family and early life has recently 
been made accessible in The Meades of Blackwood Sill and JOr Johnson^ s Ancestry (1906) 
by Beade, A. L » and m his Johnsomm Gleanings (1909 etc ) Hew material on his 
later life is given m Broadley and Becoomhe’s Doctor Johnson and Mrs Thrale (1910) 
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ptsm of letters. No other author whose profession was literature 
seems to owe so little of his feme to his books. Many writers) 
Dryden and Scott among others, give the impression that they 
were greater than anything that they have written. It has been 
the unique fete of Jo Won to be dissociated from his works. He 
would have welcomed the knowledge that he was to be remembered 
as a man, for he had no delusions about authorship. But he is to be 
found in his works as he wished to be known, and as he was. If the 
greatest of biographies catches him at moments which he would not 
have recorded, it is also true that his writings give us his more 
intimate thoughts, and take us into re^ons which were denied to 
his conversation. 

He was bom at Lichfield on 18 September 1709, in the year in 
which his fether, one of the chief booksellers of the midlands, was 
sheriff' of the city. As a schoolboy, he seems to have been already 
distinguished by his ease in learning, his tenacity of memory, his 
lack of application, and delays adjusted to his power of rapid work. 
But the best part of his instruction he acquired for himself in his 
father’s shop. There, he prowled about at leisure, and read as his 
fency directed. He was never a laborious reader. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, he said, has more 
pain than pleasure in it ‘Sir , do you read books through?’ he 
once asked. There may have been few books that he read through 
himself His defective eyesight had probably some bearing on what 
came to be an intellectual habit But he had in a supreme degree 
the of discovering the matter and quality of a book, almost on 
opening its pages. The extent of his knowle%e was the wonder of 
all his friends Adam Smith declared that Johnson knew more 
books than any man ahve. He had begun this knowledge 1^ 
sampling his father’s stor& And in these days, before he had left 
school, he was already a good enough Latinist to be diverted from 
a search for apples by the discovery of a foho of Petrarch. 

He was intended to follow his fether’s business. Hawkins and 
Mrs Piozzi both say that he could bind a book. But, after two 
years at home, he contrived to proceed to Oxford. He entered 
Pembroke college as a commoner on 31 October 1728, and 
remained there continuously, vnth, at most, one week’s break in 
the long vacation, till December 1729. Thereafter, his imdence 
was irregular, and he left the umversity without taMng a degreed 

> Boswell says he left ‘ m autamn, 1731 ’ There is mtuds sujpport for this date in 
Hawkms. Bat Crokor argued that he never returned after December 1729, though hw 
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The outstanding fact of his college career was the translation of 
Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise. This 
was the first of his works that was printed, being included in 
A MucMcmy of Po&m by Several Hands (1731), collected by 
J. Husbands, fellow of Pembroke college. Latm was already 
almost as familiar a language to him as his own. Late in life, 
during his tour in France, he was ‘resolute in speaking Latin,’ 
thoi^h he had a command of French idiom that enabled him to 
supply the first paragraph to Baretti’s translation of Basselas^ 
‘Though he is a great cntic in French,’ said Baretti, ‘and knows 
almost as much Italian as I do, he cannot speak either language, 
but he talks Latin with aU Cicero’s ftiry^’ His knowledge of the 
renascence poets was unusually wide He regretted that they 
were not generally known, and that Pope’s attempt to rescue 
them from neglect by his Sdeeta Poemoda Itcdormi had been 
fruitless. The first book which he himself designed was an edition 
of Politian, with a history of Latin poetry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Proposals for printing it by subscription were 
issued m August 1734 , but nothing came of the scheme, and the 
Latin poems of Politian still await an editoi. 

Of his five and a half years in the midlands after his residence 
in Oxford, the records are fragmentary. His earhest extant letter 
(30 ^ctober 1731) has reference to an unsuccessful application for 
the post of usher in the grammar school of Stourbridge. He acted 
in this capacity for some time, in 1732, at Market Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire Later in the same year, he paid a visit to 
his lifelong friend Edmund Hector, then settled as a surgeon 
in Birmingham ; and it would appear that Birmingham was his 
home for the next three years®. What is certain is that his hopes 
had now turned to writing. He contributed to The Bvmingham 
Jm/mal a number of essays, all of which are lost , he planned 
his edition of Politian ; he offered to write for The QenUenum’s 
Magcmne , and he completed his first book, A Voyage to Ahysdnva, 

name remained on the books till October 1731 , and this view has been commonly 
adopted The arguments for residence till 1731 remam the stronger. 

^ See Pnor^s Life of Malone (1860), p 161 

2 See Giuseppe Barettii Oollison-Morley, L (1909), p 86. 

2 The issue of the Politian proposals at Lichfield in August 1734 appears to be the only 
evidence for the common statement that he then returned to Lichfield It was to be 
expected that the subscriptions should be received by his brother Nathanael, who, with 
his mother, had carried on the family business from the death of his father in 1731 A 
Voyage to Ahymma was all written at Biimmgham If it was completed before 
August 1734, there must have heei|^a delay of six months in pubhcation The letter to 
The Gentlemafi^e Magazine was written from Birmingham on 26 November 1734. 
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hy Father Jerome Lobo. WUh a Oontimuition of ths History of 
Abyssinia, and Fifteen HissertaAions, by Mr Le Ora/nd. Frotft 
the Frmch. The volume was printed in Birmingham and published 
in London, anonymously, in January 1736. 

In this translation, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Lobo. In parts, Johnson condensed freely , where he allowed him- ' 
self least liberty was in the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religious 
customs of the Abyssinians He was always an eager reader of 
books of travel, and it was fitting that the passion for whatever 
afforded views of human nature, which led him to describe his own 
experiences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be shown in his first work. But the main interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface In the translation, he is 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows in haste another’s thought and language, we fad to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this 

The Reader will here find no Regions cursed with irremediable Barren- 
ness, or bless’d with Spontaneous Fecundity, no perpetual G-loom or unceaimg 
Sunshine; nor are the Nations here described either devoid of all Sense of 
Humaniiy, or consummate in all private and social Virtues, here no 
Hottentots without Religion, Polity, or Articnlate Language, no Chinese per- 
fectly Polite, and compleatly skill’d in all Sciences* He will discover, what 
will always be discover’d by a dihgent and impartiid Bn(inixer,ithat wher- 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Vice and Virtue, a 
contest of Pasmon and Reason, and that tiie Creator doth not appear Partial 
in his Distributions, but has balanced in most Countries them particular 
Inconvemences by particular Favours. 

He who writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But here is Johnson’s manner in his first book And here, too, 
IS a forecast of the philosophy of The BcmbUr and The Yomity of 
Hvmom Wisfm. There are no distinct periods in Johnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
no novelties in his methods. He continued as he had begun. He 
grew in confidence and feciHty, he perfected his command of 
expr^ion , but there was not any change in the ^irit of his 
expression or in what he wished to express. 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1735 with Mrs Elizabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Birmingham Mends, he set up 
a school at Edial, near Lichfield. His first reference to the new 
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enterprise is found in a letter of 25 June 1736, recently published 
'for the first time\ 

‘I am gomg ’ he writes, ‘to furnish a House m the Country and keep a 
private Boarding-house for Young Hentlemen whom I diidl endeavour to 
instruct m a method somewhat more rational than those commonly practised.’ 

His ‘scheme for the classes of a grammar school,’ as given by 
HawMns and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his Life qf MiUon. The school failed, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to be his home Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The Gevvttemom’s Magaame, and he had hopes in the drama. 
He had written at Edial three acts of his tragedy IremK He 
worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his affairs in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him ‘the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was m a very 
high degree vexatious and disgusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749®, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefits. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
character from another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that ‘Peace from innocence 
must flow’ and ‘none are happy but the wise and virtuous ’ And 
the thought struggles with the metra He could not divest his 
blank verse of the qualities of the couplet. The same faults are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a short 
passage of Metastasio. We expect the rime at the end of the line, 
and, when we come on it in the couplets with which each act 

^ Bt~€entemry of the Birth of J'ohnson Commemoration Festival B^ports^ edited 
by Baby, J. T (1909), pp 26—7, 

* It was founded on a story m KnoUes’s History of the Turks^ previously treated in 
The Tragedy of The Unhappy Fair Irene^ by Gilbert Swinhoe, 1668 , Irena, a Tragedy, 
of unknown authorship, 1664, and Irene, o? the Fair Greek, by Charles Goring, 1708, 
Before Knolles, the same subject had been treated m Peele’s lost play The Turkish 
Mahamet and Hynn the fair Greek (see Peele, ed BuUen, A H , vol r, p, xxxvii, and 
vol II, p 394) 

® The title on the iilay-bills was Mahomet and Irene See An Essay on Tragedy, 
1749, p 12 note, and GericRt, English Stage, 1832, vol iv, pp 265-^, 
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hy Faster Jerome Loho. W'dh a Contmmtion of tha History of 
Ahysdma, cmd Fifteen Bissertations, ly Mr Le Grand. Frofih 
the FremHi. The volume was printed in Birmingham and published 
in London, anonymously, in January 1736. 

In this translation, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Lobo. In parts, Johnson condensed freely, where he allowed him- ' 
self least hberty was m the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religious 
customs of the Abyssinians. He was always an eager reader of 
books of travel; and it was fitting that the passion for whatever 
afibrded views of human nature, which led him to describe his own 
experiences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be shown in his first work. But the main interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface. In the translation, he is 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows m haste another’s thought and language, we fail to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this 

The Reader will here find no Regions cursed with irremediable Barren- 
ness, or Mess’d with Spontaneous Fecundity, no perpetual G-Ioom or unceasmg 
Sunshine; nor are the Nations here described either devoid of aU Sense of 
Humanity, or consummate in all private and social Yirtnes, here are no 
Hottentots without Rehgion, Polity, or Articulate Language, no Chinese per- 
fectly Polite, and compleatly skill’d m all Sciences He will discover, what 
will always be discover’d by a dihgent and impartial Enquirer,, that wher- 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Vice and Tirtne, a 
contest of Passion and Reason, and that the Creator doth not appear Partial 
in his Distributions, but has balanced m most Countries their particular 
Inconvemences by particular Favours. 

He who writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But here is Johnson’s manner in his first book. And here, too, 
is a forecast of the philosophy of The Bambler and The Yaniiy of 
Hrmum Wishes, There are no distinct periods in Johnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
no novelties in his methods. He continued as he had begum He 
grew in confidence and facility, he perfected his command of 
expression ; but there was not any change in the spirit of his 
expression or in what he wished to express. 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1735 with Mrs Elizabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Birmingham Mends, he set up 
a school at ^dial, near Lichfield. His first reference to the new 
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enterprise is found in a letter of 25 June 1736, recently published 
"for the first time^ 

‘I am gomg,’ he writes, ‘to fturaish a House in the Country and keep a 
private Boardins^-honse for Young Hentlemen whom I shaQ endeavour to 
instruct m a method somewhat more rational than those commonly pracdsed.’ 

His ‘scheme for the classes of a grammar school,’ as given by 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his If{fe of MUton. The school failed, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to be his home. Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The Gfentlemem’s Magasme, and he had hopes in the drama 
He had written at Ediai three acts of his tragedy Irene\ He 
worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his affeirs, in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him ‘the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was in a very 
high degree vexatious and disgusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749®, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefits. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
diaracter from another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that ‘Peace from innocence 
must fiow ’ and ‘none are happy but the wise and virtuous.’ And 
the thought struggles with the metra He could not divest his 
blank verse of the qualities of the couplet. The same fimlts are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a short 
passage of Metastasio We expect the rime at the end of the line, 
and, when we come on it in the couplets with which each act 

1 Bi'-Centenary of the Birth of Johnson* Commemoration Festival edited 

by Baby, J T. (1909), pp* 26—7, 

* It was founded on a story m KnoUes’s History of the TurJcsy preTionsly treated in 
The Tragedy of The Unhappy Fair Irene^ by Gilbert Swinboe, 1668 ; Irena, a Tragedy, 
of unknown autborskip, 1664, and Irene, or the Fair Greek, by Charles Goring, 1708 
Before Enolles, the same subject had been treated in Peeie’s lost play The Turkish 
Mahamet md Hyrm the fair Greek (see Peele, ed BuUen, A H , vol, i, p xxxvu, and 
voL 11 , p, S94) 

® The title on the play«bills was Mahomet and Irene See An Essay on Tragedy, 
1749, p, 12 note, and Genest, English Stage, 1882, vol iv, pp 265 — 6 
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closes, instead of feeling that they are tags, as we do in onr great^ 
trageies, we find the verse bound forward with unwonted ease.* 
Johnson had too massive and too logical an intellect to adapt 
himself readily to the drama He came to perceive this, but not 
till long after he had described the qualifications of a dramatist in 
his Lyfe of Savage, and had proceeded with a second play, Cimrles 
of Sweden, of which the only record is an ambiguous allusion in a 
letter (10 June 1742). The labour he spent on Irme led him to think 
well of it for a time , but, late in life, when he returned to it afresh, 
he agreed with the common verdict. He ‘ thought it had been better ’ 
He could speak from his own experience when, in the passage on 
tediousness in his Infe of Prior, he said that ‘unhappily this 
pernicious fiiilure is that which an author is least able to discover.' 

It was The Gentleman’s Magazine that gave Johnson his real 
start as a man of letters. Founded by Edward Cave, under the 
name Sylvanus Urban, in January 1731, it had been growing 
steadily from small beginnings Its original purpose was to 
reprint, from month to month, a selection of the more interest- 
ing matter that had appeared in the journals , and the name 
‘magazine’ was, in this its first application to a periodical, in- 
tended as a modest title for a collection which made small claim 
to onginality. The idea was not altogether new. The Grub-street 
Jowmal contains a section of ‘domestic news’ extracted from 
other papers, and sometimes so treated as to suggest to the 
modem reader the more urbane comments in the pages of Pundh, 
But, as the editors of The Grub-street JowmaZ complained in the 
prefece to Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street (1737), their 
I rival of The GenMemmi’s Magazine took anything he fancied — 
\news, letters, essays or verses — ^and printed as much or as little 
V)f them as he pleased. The success of the Magazine was never 
in doubt The first number went into a fifth edition , and with 
success came ambition In the number for January 1739, a 
correspondent, who evidently was Johnson, observes that the 
extracte from the weekly joumahsts have ‘shrunk at length into 
a very few columns and made way for original letters and dis- 
sertations ’ The Magazme now included parliamentary reports, 
poetical essays, serial stories, mathematical papers, maps, songs 
with music, and a register of publications. Most of the device of 
medmm journalism were anticipated in these early numbers. Cave 
had the luck and the skill to hit on what the public wanted. If 
we may trust the preface to the collected numbers for 1738, there 
were immediately ‘ almost twenty imitations.’ Yet The Gmtkmm’s 
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Motgmim had many features in common with The GeviMemom’s 
Jowmal; or the Monthly MiseMcmy, which Peter Motteux had 
started in January 1692 and carried on with flagging zeal to 1694. 
The earlier periodical had b^un on a much higher literary level and 
remains a work of very great interest , but its fortunes were not 
watched over by a man of business. It had been modelled partly 
on Le M&roure Godcmt. The Cfmttemcm’e Magomne was, in its 
‘origin, independent of both its French and its English forerunners. 

In the letter which Johnson sent to Cave from Bi rmingham in 
1734, besides offering to contribute, he suggested several improve- 
ments For ‘the low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull 
scurrilities of either party,’ which were to procure for it or its 
imitators a place in The Dumciad, might be substituted, he thought, 
‘short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
on authors ancient or modern, or loose pieces worth preserving.’ 
Soothing came of the letter, but the suggestion that the Maga/dm 
should take itself more senously accorded with Cave’s business 
instincts, and the changes gradually introduced were m accordance 
with Johnson’s wishes. His first contribution, the Latin alcaics 
beginning Urhcme, nvUis fesse lahoribws, did not appear till 
March 1738. From that time, he was regularly employed; and 
he at once asserted some sort of literary controL There cannot be 
any doubt that the subsequent steady rise in the character of the 
Mctgamie was largely due to him. He also helped to guide its 
fortunes through a grave crisis Reports of the proceedings and 
debates in parliament had been given m the Magadne since 1732 , 
but, on 13 April 1738, the House of Commons declared such reports 
to be ‘a notorious breach of the Privii^e of tins House.’ The 
Magadne could not easily omit a section on which much of its 
popfilarity depended, and, in June 1738, there appeared ‘debates 
in the Senate of Magna LiUiputia.’ If, as Hawkins says, the 
device was Cave’s, it had Johnson’s approval, and his hand is 
unmistakable in the passage in which the device is explained. 
He began by editing the reports, which continued to be written 
by William Guthrie, the first of his many Scottish friends. He W8« 
their sole author only for the thirty-six numbers and supplements 
from July 1741 to March 1744, and author rather than reporter. 
According to Hawkins, he had never entered either House ; ac- 
cording to Murphy, he had once found his way into the House of 
Commons. He expanded in Cave’s prmting ofiSce, long after the 
actual debates, the scanty notes supplied to him, and invested 
them with his own argumentative skill and eloquence. Some of 
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ihe speeches are said to represent what was said by more than_ 
one speaker ; others he described as the mere coinage of his 
imagination. His reports are, in fact, original work, and a very 
great work. To us who know the secret of their authorship, it is 
surprising that they should not have been recognised as the work 
of a man of letters. They are on a high level of literary excellence, 
and there is an obvious uniformity in the style Even when they 
succeed in suggesting the idiosyncrasies of the different speakers, 
they show one cast of mind and texture of language. They are 
Johnson’s own debates on the political questions of the day, based 
— and based only — on the debates in parliament. He said, within 
a few days of his death, that he wrote them ‘ with more velocity ’ 
than any other work — often three columns of the Jfopoismc within 
the hour, and, once, ten pages between noon and early evening. 
The wonder is, not so much that debates thus written could 
have been so good, as that debates so good could have been 
accepted as giving the words of the speakers. Johnson had not 
expected this, and, when he recognised it, he determined not to 
be any longer ‘ accessory to the propagation of falsehood ’ This 
is the explanation given for his sudden abandonment of them in 
1744 But the secret was long kept, and they continued to be 
regarded as genuine. There is more of Johnson than of Pitt 
in the famous speech about ‘the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.’ And two speeches entirely written by him appeared, to his 
amusement, in the collected works of Chesterfield. 

The extent of his other contributions cannot easily be de- 
termined. We have often only the evidence of style to guide us, 
and his editorial privileges make it difficult to apply. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if the short notice, m November 1739, of the 
poems of Joseph Warton and Collins printed in the previous 
number is, as Wooll states in his Mmmrs of Warfo», the work 
of Johnson. Our best authority is Boswell, but his hst is only 
tentative. We know that he wrote the biographies of Sarpi, 
Boerhaave, Blake, Drake, Barretier, Lewis Morin, Burmann and 
Sydenham , and there are other articles about which there can be 
no reasonable doubt The amount of his wntmg varies greatly 
from month to month In the number for December 1740, which 
contains his Essovy on EpUctphs, most of the original contri- 
butions are his; in other numbers, we cannot safely ascribe to 
him more than the debates. The qu^tion of authorship has 
never been examined thoroughly, but, even with the help 
of Cave’s office books, there would be serious obstacles to a 
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^ conclusive finding. In addition to his work for Cave, he had 
brought out, with other publishers, Mcmmr Norfoldeme (April 
1739 ), an ironical discussion, with a political bearing, on the sup- 
posed discovery of a prophecy in ‘ monkish rhyme,’ and A Oompleat 
VindicaMon of the Licensers of the Stage (May 1739), an ironical 
attack on the rejection of Brooke’s QvjStmm Faso. Continued 
irony is rarely successfiiL Johnson did not try it again. 

The early series of biographies was followed by the elaborate 
life of a poet whom Johnson had known intimately, and whose 
character required protection from the insults and calumnies 
which it invited. Richard Savage died in the prison of Bristol 
at the beginning of August 1743 , and, in the number of The 
GenUemcm’s Mojga/dne for the same month, Johnson announced, 
in an unsigned letter, that a biography of him was in preparation. 
He wrote it with his usual speed — once he wrote as much as 
forty-eight printed pages at a sitting — ^and had it published in 
February 1744. is a work of remarkable and varied interest, 
and throws hght on a period of Johnson’s career of which we know 
too little. They had suffered poverty together and forgotten it in 
their companionship; they had spent whole nights in the streets 
when their combined resources could not find them a shelter ; and 
the description of Savage’s fortunes reflects what Johnson had 
himself endured, and might have still to endure. He was attracted 
to Savage by the story of his life, on which research had not yet 
cast any doubt, by his shrewd knowledge of human nature, by his 
social skill and experience and by his talent as a writer. Savage 
was eleven years older than Johnson, and in his varied life had 
much to tell. But the chief attraction was Savage’s own character. 
His great capacities could not save him from his undoing. He 
was self-indulgent, petulant, aggressive and ungrateful , there was 
excuse for the indifference or resentment of those who had once 
been benefactors All this Johnson brings out clearly in a narra- 
tive which, when it leans from impartiality, leans to the side of 
friendship He related everything as he knew it, with no su^estion 
of censure, but with generous sympathy. The Life of Samage is 
one of those rare biographies wMch, by their perfect rincerfiy, tell 
us as much of the character of the author as of the man described. 
Ho included it, later, with only slight alterations, in The Lives of 
the I*oet8 It had been an adequate exx>ression of his feelings 
when it was written, and he wisely decided to let well alone. But 
it IS a different Life from the other lAves, and differs from them, 
in more than scale and method. It is the study of a personality 
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rather than of a poet, though at no time would Johnson have , 
tried to make such a distinction. The criticism of Savage’s works 
is the least part of it, and has not yet all the writer’s easy mastery. 
The style, too, which, at its best, is as good as it ever was to be, 
sometunes lacks its later certainty and precision. And the fre- 
quent repetition of the same ideas, though always in different 
language, shows a desire to give in frill the content of a full mind 
rather than to represent it by selection. The new setting of 
lAfe of Smage invites a comparison which proves that Johnson’s 
abilities were strengthening and maturing to his seventieth year. 
Yet he never revealed himself more fully than in this early 
tribute to the memory of a difficult friend. 

•Johnson’s contributions to The GenUmmt’s Magazine had 
become less frequent in 1743, and they ceased in the following year. 
He was meditating larger schemes. And he had latterly been 
doing much other work. Since the end of 1742, he had been 
engaged with William Oldys in cataloguing the printed books in 
the library of the earl of Oxford, then newly purchased by Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller. The Proposoik for printing the catalogue 
by subscription were written by Johnson and issued in December 
1742, and the Account of the Ha^leiam, Library, which they 
contained, was afterwards made to serve as preface to the first 
of the four volumes of the catalogue — Catcdogm BihKothecae 
Hojrleiamm, 1743 — 4. While the catalogue was m progress, the 
bookseller, who had remarkable luck in having secured the services 
of one of the greatest of English literary antiquaries and one of 
the most scholarly of English critics, was persuaded to publish a 
collecrion of the more scarce and valuable tracts or pamphlets in 
his possession, under the title The Harleiam M%sc(Many. The b ulk 
of the selective and editorial work fell to Oldys; but it was 
Johnson who, again, wrote the Proposals, and contributed the 
introduction (1744), which, when reprinted separately, he entitled 
An Essap on the Origin amd Importame of SmaM Tracts and 
Fugitive Pieces. In this, his first attempt at literary history, he 
gives a short sketch of EnglMi pamphlets from the reformation to 
the reign of Charles II, and follows in the tracks of such works as 
The Phmkc (1707) and The P'hoeniea Britxm/nicm (1731), The 
Ofiticed History of Pamphlets (1716) of Myles Davies, and the 
Hmertation on Pamphlets (1731) of his collaborator Oldya There 
is no evidence of Johnson’s hand in the Harleian QdEedim of 
Voyages and Tramls (1746). 

On the completion of this congenial experience in bibliography, 
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Johnson proposed to edit Shakespeare. The work was not to be 
undertaken for many years yet ; but it was the first of the larger 
schemes planned by him. Miscdlcmeom Ohs&rvaMom on the 
Tragedy of MacbeW- (April 1746) was intended to prepare the 
way. There was still room for a new edition, as Hanmer had given 
most thought to regularised metre and sumptuous printing, and 
Warburton seemed to have abandoned what he had announced as 
early as 1740. But, after the death of Pope and the completion 
of Hanmer’s edition in 1744, Warburton set to work in earnest^ 
and the prospect of early publication compelled Johnson to lay 
aside his scheme, which could not have had an equal diance of 
success, inasmuch as, like most of his work up to this time, it was 
anonymous. When Warburton’s edition appeared, in 1747, Johnson 
had the meagre satisfaction of finding his Misc^taneom Ohservor 
tiom singled out for praise in the vituperative prefime. It was 
now that he turned to the Didiwncvry He had ‘long thought of 
it,’ he said, ‘ it had grown up in his mind insensibly ’ The Phm 
of a Biettona/ry of the English Language was issued in 1747, and, 
at the desire of Dodsley, was addressed to the earl of Chesterfield 
This year — ^which is, also, the year of the Drury lane prologue — 
marks the turn in Johnson’s fortunes, though the fitful struggle 
with poverty was not yet over. But what was Johnson doing in 
1745 and 1746 ? Here again the records are deficient Of more 
than a thousand letters of his that are known, there is not one 
to throw hght on either of these years. 

Johnson did not confine himself to the labours of the Dictionary. 
During the eight years of its preparation he wrote his gr^test 
poem, and gave new life to the periodical ^say. 

His school verses, which were pr^erved by the pride of a 
teacher and the admiration of a Mend, and printed by Boswell, 
are of little interest except in relation to his later work. They show 
the study of The Rape of the Loch, and the translation of Homer, 
and they occasionally indulge in the liberties of Dryden’s triple 
rime and alexandrine— liberties from which Johnson afterwards 
refrained, though he came to say that the art of concluding the 
sense in couplets ‘has perhaps been with rather too much con- 
stancy purauedV The piece entitled ‘The Young Authour’ is a 
first study for the great passage in The Vanity of Human Wishes 

1 The title eontinues — To which %s Pfojpo 9 als for a New Edition of Shake- 

spear^ with a Specimen Ho copy is known to contain the Proposals* They were, 
however, issued separately The Bodleian library possesses the rare folio sheet> MS 
Bodl Add 0* 244 (387)* 

^ Jjfe of Denham* 
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on the scholar’s life, and, in the music of the metre, and in the „ 
turn and balance of the expression, already discovers the quality 
of his mature verse. He acquired a reputation for ease in writing 
and for readiness to help a friend in need. His verses WinMm 
at the recpmt of a gentleman to whom a lady had gtven a sprig 
of myrtle were remembered as having been made m five minutes, 
and those To Mias Hiehmm, playing on the Sonnet, or others 
like them, led the ^rl’s feither to opine that their author could 
write about anything. What he called ‘the endearing elegance 
of female fnendship ’ had been, long before he met Mrs Thrale, 
an effective spur to his facility. Some of the pieces written while 
he was still in search of occupation in the midlands afterwards 
found their way into The Omtlmian’s Magazine and Mrs Williams’s 
Mtsedkmies in Prose a/nd Verse (1766). None of them is more 
characteristic than Friendship, An Ode On the other hand, the 
collected editions include several pieces cleaily not Ms. He could 
not have ivritten To Lyce, a/n dderly Lady. It is no less certain 
that, though he did write some verses To Stella, the chance that 
a piece is addressed to Stella is not, as Ms editoi's seem to have 
believed, an argument of Ms authorsMp. His early poems have 
still to be discriminated* , but their chief interest will always be 
that they were written by the author of London and The Vaniiy 
of Srnmn Wishes. 

London • a poem, in imitation of the Third Satire of Jrmenod 
was published in May 1738, on the same day as Pope’s One 
Thousand Sevm Htmdred and Thirty-Eight, a Dialogm something 
like Horowe, and thus, accidentally, invited a comparison which 
appears to have gone in Johnson’s favour. Here was a new author 
who concealed his name, rivalling Pope in the very kind of verse 
wMch, after an undisputed career, he had found best suited to 
Ms gemus. The poem went into a second edition within a week , 
and Pope Mmself, who was always generous in Ms recognition 
of excellence, and had said of Johnson’s youthful translation of 
his Messiah that posterity would have to decide which form of the 
poem was the original, declared that tihe unknown author of London 
could not be long concealed. The method of ‘imitation’ adopted 
in this poem was described by Johnson in his I/ife oj Pope as ‘a 
kind of middle composition between translation and original design, 
which pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable and 

' Boswell piomised an edition of the poems, in whicli he would ‘ with the utmost 
care asoertaixi their authenticity, and illustrate them with notes and various readings/ 
Such an edition has not yet appeared 
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.the parallels lucky.’ Brought into vogw by Boileau, it had been 
practised in English by Rochester, Oldham and Dryden (in his 
revision of Soames’s translation of Boileau’s Art PoMquA), and 
many others ; and it had recently been perfected by Pope, who 
had so written that a knowledge of the original might enhance 
the appreciation, but should not be indispensable to it. Juvenal’s 
Third Satire lent itself to imitation and had already been copied 
by Boileau and Oldham. The chief criticism to be urged against 
Johnson’s poem is that it does not show Pope’s art in escaping 
from its model He was still timid enough to wish to show him- 
self scholar as well as poet. When he wrote that ‘falling houses 
thunder on your head,’ or that the midnight murderer ‘leaves un- 
seen a dagger in your breast,’ he thought more of Juvenal than 
of modem feet. The need of a parallel forces him to say, ‘I cannot 
bear a French metropolis’ ; but this was not the London described 
in Voltaire’s LeWre& Anglaiees He himself admitted (in a manu- 
script note) that the description of Orgilio was ‘no picture of 
modem manners, though it might be true at Rome.’ His own 
opinion on the advantages of country life we shall find, not here, 
but m the passage on scenes of flowery felicity and the melody of 
the nightingale in The Life of Savage. His political views are 
more truly represented : the references to excise and pensions, as 
well as to patrons, anticipate the definitions in the Dictionary. 
But it is when Juvenal leads him to speak of poverty that he 
expresses his own feelings in his own person. 

None of these objections can be urged against The Vomity of 
Hvmam Wishes, written in imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire 
and published, with Johnson’s name, in January 1749. There 
is nothing in this poem to suggest to those unacquainted with 
the model that it is an imitation , it is, indeed, not so much an 
imitation as a companion study by one who, amid different circum- 
stances, took a very similar view of life Instead of the Roman 
illustrations, we have modem instances of hopes that lay in power, 
and learning, and war, and long life and beauty. The pictures of 
Wolsey and Charles of Sweden, and the description of the lot of 
the scholar, are distinct studies of human ambidou, each complete 
in itsdf and easily taken from its setting, but all viewed in the 
same light, and united by the one lesson of inevitable disap- 
pointment. The poem is completely satisfying as a statement 
of its theme. It is not less valuable as a personal document. 
There is nothing in it but what Johnson consistently thought and 
felt. He was wont to say that there is more to be endured than 
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eiyoyed in the general condition of human life , and he had foimd ^ 
that human happiness, if it ever comes, must come by our own * 
effort The concluding lines which he supplied many years later 
to Goldsmith’s Traveller state his inrariable experience. In The 
Life of Savage he had said that happiness is to be placed only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; and he had said much 
the same in Irene. But there were times when he doubted even 
thia ‘Where then shall hope and fear their objects find?’ In 
his simple piety, he gave himself to the earnest exercise of religion. 
His Praters, which were made public after his death, will win the 
admiration ahke of idle curiosity and of doubting reason. And so, 
with his habitual sincerity, he gave to Th^ Va/nity of Hvirnom 
Wishes a religious conclusion which reflected his own practice. 
He was no pessimist. The sense of vanity may keep us from 
thinking that things are better than they are, but it need not 
make us think that they are worse. He would maintain in talk 
that the world was not half so wicked as it was represented to be, 
that there was very little gross wickedness in it, and very little 
extraordinary virtue. This we are told explicitly by Mrs Piozzi, 
and we may learn it for ourselves from his writings. 

Shortly before he wrote The Vomity of Humcm Wishes, he had 
aided Dodsley in planning The Preceptor (Apnl 1748), a substantial 
work containing ‘a general course of education,’ and had contributed 
to it the preface and The Tision of Theodore, the Hermit of 
Teneriffe. He told Percy that he thought this feble the best thing 
he ever wrote. It states the part which he assigned to religion in the 
conduct of life, and should be read as a supplement to The Vamty 
of Hvmxm Wishes. It may, also, be regarded as a prelude to 
The Rambler. 

This paper began on Tuesday, 20 March 1760, and ended, 
with its 2(^th number, on Saturday, 14 March 1762, three days 
before Ihe death of Johnson’s wife. 

He that oondemns himself to compose on a stated day, will often foriug 
to his task, an attention distipated, a memory overwhelmed, an imagination 
embarrassed, a mind distracted with anxieties, and a body langnishing with 
disease 

So he wrote in the last number, reviewing his experiences. 

,But the paper appeared regularly every Tuesday and Saturday, 
'Aamgh the pnnter might complain of tibie late hour of receiving 
the copy. The very title was chosen in haste. Johnson meant it 
to announce that he would pass in each essay from subject to 
subject But it was not suited to his msgestic deliberations. ISiere 
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^is nothing of the rambler in any single essay. Each pursues its 
way in a steady, unswerving march^ 

The conditions amid which Johnson revived the periodical essay 
differed widely from those amid which it originally flourished. In 
the interval of forty years, there had been a development of 
journalistic enterprise which was not paralleled in any other 
country. More than 160 periodicals, of one kind or another, had 
been meeting the needs of the reading public, and contributing 
to its steady growth in size and power. Some of these were on 
the model of The Spectator, while others, written with a different 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter, showed 
its influence. The periodical essay no longer offered any of the 
attractions of novelty. In its strict form, it was a type of 
journalism that was being crushed out of fiivour by politics 
and news. By 1760, The Genttemom’a Magazine enjoyed a secure 
popularity, and had its rivals , and, in the previous year. The 
Monthly 'Rco%ew had been established. The time was not auspicious 
for beginning a paper devoted exclusively to meditations on matters 
of no immediate interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of a single advertisement. But, in The Rambler, the 
periodical essay reasserted itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great decades, that of The Rambler, The Adventurer, The 
World, The Connoisseur, The Idler and The Citizen of the World. 

■Hie effect of The RamMer was the more remarkable, in that 
Johnson was deficient in the qualifications of a periodical writer. 
The maxim that ‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons ^ve’ is 
equally true of the essay. It was not in Johnson’s nature to bow 
to the publit^ however much he believed in its ultimate verdict. 
He spoke in his first number as if success depended on the choice 
of subject. But, in the treatment of his choice, he lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers, and they never came in great numbers 
The circulation of The Rambler was only about 600 copies But it 
raised the literary level of the periodical essay and set a standard 
of excellence to such papers as The World, whose sale was num- 
bered in thousands. 

It found a larger public on being reprinted in volume form, 
and came to be the only periodical of the century to vie with The 


^ Snob slight assistanoe as he received is scrupulously acknowledged in the last 
number Four papers were written by others . no 80 by Mrs Catharine Talbot, nos, 
44 and 100 by Mrs Elizabeth Carter, and no, 97 by Samuel Bichardson , and six letters 
were contributed, the four in no 10 by Hester Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone j the 
second in no, 15 and the second in no 107, both of unknown authorship. 
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in popnlanty. Johnson revised it for the collected^ 
edition with unusual care^ It had been his most ambitious work , 
and he knew that it was best suited to a leisurely perusal Yet 
there is little in The RaaMer that is now well known Much 
of its literary criticism was superseded by the prefece to his 
Shahespea/re and by his Lwes of the Poets. The allegories and 
stories have not the reputation of their models in The Spectaior. 
Nor are Johnson’s characters familiar as Addison’s are The ex- 
planation lies mainly in his inability to visualise. He did not number 
the streaks of the tulip because, in effect, he did not see them, but 
he remarked general properties and large appearances because he 
had the gift, which he assiduously developed, of viewing things in 
their moral aspects and human relationships. The real interest 
of the famous passage in Rassdaa on the aims of the poet— a 
passage which, it must be remembered, leads to the humorous 
conclusion that ‘no human being can ever be a poet’— lies in 
its personal basis. The best poets of his century, and the poets 
of aU time whom he most admired, numbered ilie streaks when 
they wished. But he did not number them, because they did 
not enter into his experience. We do not give a fece or figure 
to any of his characters in The Rambler, because he did not 
see either clearly himseff. Polyphilus, the quick wit without 
purpose ; Suspirius, the fault-finder ; Quisquilius, the virtuoso ; 
Venustulus, the effeminate beau — are, each of them, bundles of 
habits, or a predominant habit. Even Prospero, who might have 
been drawn from Garrick, represents only the social feilings of the 
rich man who has risen in life. Johnson reverted to the methods 
of the character-studies of the seventeenth century. Addison had 
set out by continuing them, but he was at war with them at heart, 
and he adapted them to his purpose. The superiority of Addison 
in this respect will never be denied. But Johnson shows a deeper 
knowledge of human nature ‘in all its gradations,’ and, while he 
lacks the tamiliar elegance which alone can play with foibles and 
Mvolities, he offers a richer harvest of deep observation, 

» According to Alexander Chalmers, ‘the alterations made by Dr Johnson in the 
second and third editions of The RamUer far exceed six thousand * Of Brake^ Nathan^ 
Bemys zllustrattve of the RamUeVy 1800, vol i, pp 273 — ^280. ^'ohnson created an 
impression that his care for his works ceased at their publication , but, to adopt his 
phrase about Pope, hia parental fondness did not immediately abandon them Boswell 
says that, in 1781, Johnson had not looked at Basselas since it was hrst published; but 
he does not add that a comparison of the editions of 1759 and 1783 shows a considerable 
number of alterations The poems were revised James Boswell the younger tran- 
senbed mto his copy of the edition of 1789 the ' notes and various readings * in * Johnson’s 
own handwriting on a copy of the fifth edition* of London. 
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And Johnson had not the dedre, even had he possessed the 
ability, to disguise his purpose. Addison, too, had been- frankly 
didactic; he had said that he meant to bring philosophy to dvell 
on tea-tables and in coffeehouses. But he kept his readers from 
suspecting that they were being taught or reformed. Johnson’s 
lessons are obvious His aim was ‘ only the propagation of truth ’ , 
it was always his ‘principal design to inculcate wisdom or piety.’ 
The great moralist lavishes the best instruction he can offer, the 
instruction of a man of the world who knows what the world 
cannot give , but he does not offer it in a way to attract unwilling 
attention He recognised this himself and admitted that ‘the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved.’ 
His deep humour is present throughout, and is occasionally given 
scope, as in the essay on the advantages of living in a garret ; but 
it is always controlled by the serious purpose. 

In concluding The Rambler, he stated that he had laboured 
‘ to refine our language to grammatical punty, and to clear it from 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions.’ At this time he was in the midst of a similar and greater 
task in his Dictionary of the English Language. Most of the 
earlier English dictionaries, to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had been dictionaries of ‘hard words.’ Then, ^Nathan 
Bailey, in his Universal Etymological English Dictionary (1721), 
had aimed at a record of all English words, irrespective of their 
vogue or repute. Johnson purposely omitted ‘many terms appro- 
priated to particular occupations,’ and thought not so much of the 
reader as of the writer and the purity of the language. His 
Plan clrairly states his objects, and it is cleverly supplemented in 
Chesterfield’s two papers in The World\ He set out to perform, 
singlehanded, for the English language what the French Academy, 
a century before, had imdertaken for French®. It was to be ‘a 
dictionary by which the pronunciation of our language may be 
fixed, and its attainment frbcihtated ; by which its purity may be 
preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration lengthened.’ So 
Johnson hoped ; and Chesterfield was ready to acknowledge him 
as a dictator who would free the language from its anarchy. But, 

» Nob 100, 101. 

2 01 the verses in The Gentleman's Magazine for Apnl 1755, ending 
And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Hats beat forty French, and will beat forty more 
Of , also, the review m Maty’s Journal Britanniqm, 1755, xvn, p. 219 Mr Johmm 
^eut se glorifier d’etre en quelque sorte une Acad£m%e pour son tsle^ Adam Smith 
reviewed the Dicttouai y in the first number of The Edinburgh Beview of 1755—6. 
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when he came to write the preface, he had found that ‘no dic-^ 
tionary of a living tongue can ever be perfect, since, while it is’ 
iinatfiTiing to publication, some words are budding, -and some 
falling away.’ None the less, the mistaken hope gave the Dic- 
tionary its peculiar value. By aiming at fixing the language, 
he succeeded in givmg the standard of reputable use. 

Though there are many words in Bailey’s dictionary which 
Johnson omitted, a hasty comparison will show that he added 
a large number. He held that the golden age of our language 
began with the reign of Elizabeth, and that the writers in the 
century before the restoration were ‘ the pure sources of genuine 
diction ’ As his earliest authorities, he chose Sidney and Spenser 
When he avowedly included obsolete words, they were to be 
found m wellknown authors, or appeared to deserve revival 
‘Cant words,’ as he called them, were occasionally admitted, be- 
cause of their vogue , others were described as ‘ low.’ But the most 
interesting departure from the rigid exclusiveness of an academic 
dictionary is his treatment of dialect. There is a much larger in- 
fusion of provincialisms than might have been expected The great 
majority of these are Scottish, no doubt because five of his six 
amanuenses, as Boswell has proudly lecorded, were ‘natives of 
North Britain ’ ; but he was also affectionately disposed to words 
with which he had been familiar in his native county. With all 
his care for current reputable use, he had too great respect for 
the native stock to ignore its humbler members, and his selection 
and description of these have a clear historical value. His main 
fear for the language was that it would be corrupted by French. 
It seemed to him to have been, since the restoration, ‘deviating 
towards a Galbck structure and phraseology,’ and to be threatening 
to * reduce us to babble a dialect of France.’ So he set himself to 
denounce ‘the folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the injury 
of the natives ’ It was no vain boast that the book was devoted 
to the honour of his country. ‘We have long preserved our 
constitution, let us make some struggles for our language.’ 

It appears from Spence’s Anecdotes that Pope had discu^ed 
the plan of a dictionary, and had drawn up a list of authors, 
beginning with Hooker and Spenser, from whom words should 
1» collected. The list is referred to in Johnson’s Pkm ; and in 
terms which suggest a closer relationship than is now known to have 
existed. But there is nothing to show that Pope had favoured the in- 
clusion of quotations. This was Johnson’s most notable iimovation 
in English lexicography. He had hoped that every quotation 
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would serve a further purpose than that of illustrating the use of 
a word ; but he found, as he proceeded, that he had to abandon 
the idea of combining a dictionary with an anthology. The quota- 
tions were firequently from memory and are seldom accompanied 
with exact references, but, considering the slightness of the assist- 
ance which he received, they supply a remarkable proof of the 
range of his knowledge, and they have a different kind of interest 
from those in other dictionaries, which, based on more scientific 
pnnciples, record the use of a word with no attention to the 
quality of the writer. But the chief worth of the DicSAovmry lies 
where it should Johnson had a supreme talent for definition. 
When it is remembered that the definitions are his own, that he 
was the first to attempt a thorough distinction of the different 
meanings (such words as come and go being each subdivided 
into more than fifty sections), and that the highest praises he has 
received have been paid by his successors, the extent of his 
services to the survey of the language will readily be estimated. 
The few explanations in which he gave play to his prejudice 
or indulged his humour were only a remission of the continued 
exercise of his keen and muscvdar intellect. Occasionally, he 
obscured a simple meaning, and no better statement is to be 
found than in his prefeice, of the difficulties of definiug the 
obvious. He had, like everyone in his century, little etymological 
knowledge to help him. But his common sense often kept him 
right in giving the original meaning of a word and distinguishing 
its later uses, where his successors, previously to the much later 
advance in phUcdogical science, by aiming at refinement introduced 
confusion and error^. 

The publication of the Ihetiona/ry in eight years was a 
remarkable achievement of industry, and the more remarkable in 
that he had been doing much other work. Apart from his duties 
to his own RamMer, he held himself ready to assist his friends. 
He contributed a paper about once a fortmght, from March 1763, 
to Hawkesworth’s Adeenturer. He helped Lauder, unsuspect- 
ingly, with a preffice and postscnpt to his Miltonic hoax, and 
dictated his confession (1760 — 1) , and he wrote the dedication 
for Mrs Lennox’s Female Quiasote (1762) and Shc^espem 
JMvjstrated (1763). He contributed the life of Oheynel to The 
Stvdent (1761), and tbe life of Cave to f%6 QenUlmimts Magomm 

^ There were four editions of the DtcUomry m folio during Johnson’s hfetime 
The last of them, < revised by the author,’ appeared m 1773 But Bailey’s contmued to 
hold the marhet* It was the popular Enghsh diotionaiy of the eighteenth oentuiy 
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(1764). He composed Zachariah Williams’s Aeeomt of <m 
Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea (1755). And he” 
famished the Dicttonaflry with a ‘History of the Bnghsh Language’ 
and a ‘Grammar of the English Tongue/ including a section 
on prosody, as well as with its noble prefewje. And all this had 
been accomplished ‘amidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
sickness and m sorrow.’ He had so great a capacity for work, 
and when he had once started moved with so much ease, that he 
did not recognise his rapidity to be uncommon. The extreme 
concentration compelled periods of relaxation which he allowed 
to weigh on his conscience. He, too, was subject to the common 
delusion that his best was his normal As he was, in all matters, 
a man of the most sensitive morality, it became a habit with him 
to be distressed at his idleness , and it has become a habit with 
us to speak of his constitutional indolence. He certainly had to 
make an effort to begin But to the activity of the eight years 
from his thirty-eighth to his forty-sixth, it is not easy to find a 
parallel! 

The Dictiona/ry has the accidental interest of having occasioned 
the letter to the earl of Chesterfield, which is sometimes said 
to have given the death-blow to literary patronage. Though 
always an object of curiosity, the letter was first made public by 
Boswell m 1790. In refusing to dedicate the Dietionct/ry, Johnson 
adhered to his regular practice, from which only motives of busi- 
ness had suggested a departure. The Plan was a letter ‘addressed’ 
to Chesterfield. Only once had he dedicated a work of his own — 
The Voyage to Abyssinia, and that was dedicated in the person 
of the Birmingham bookseller. But, though he made a rule for 
himself, he did not condemn the custom. He accepted dedications, 
and he continued to supply other writers vnth theirs. He told 
Boswell that he ‘believed he had dedicated to all the Eoyal femily 
round.’ He excelled in dedications. 

Hjs next scheme was a journal that should record the progress 
of European studies, and he planned it while the zest that came 
from completing the Dietionevry concealed how far he had drawn 
on his eneigies Such penodicals as The Present State of the 
Jte/pvbUe of Letters (1728 — 86) and The PListory of the Worhs of 
the Learned (1737 — 43) had now long ceased, after having shown, 
at most, tho possibihty of success, and, since 1749, their place had 
been taken by TJte Monthly Revi&w, of which, in its early year% 

^ The second volume, L — Z, was begun on 3 April 1703, and the printing a as finished 
by March 1755 The introductory matter to vol i also belongs to these two years 
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Johnson had no reason to think highly. He now intended an 
English periodical that would rival those of Le Clerc and Bayle. 
But this scheme for ‘the Annals of Literature, foreign as well as 
domestic,’ was to yield to an older project. In June 1756, he 
issued new Proposah for an edition of Shakespeare, and he hoped 
to have the work completed by the end of the following year. The 
long strain, however, had begun to telL He had difficulty in fficing 
any continuous work, and he suffered gravely fi^m the mental 
depression to which he was always liable. He has described his 
uiffiappy condition in his Latin verses entitled rpwdt a-eavrhv 
post Lexicon Angliccmvm anctwm et emenAocbum, which give a 
more iutunate account of his feehngs than he ever allowed himself 
in the publicity of English , and stronger evidence is to be found 
in his prayers, and in the reports of his friends. It was now that 
he confirmed himself in the habit of seeking relief in company, 
and, by encouraging the calls of anyone who wished for his help, 
established his personal authority in literature. Only the need 
of money made him write, and none of his work at this time 
required long effort He brought out an abridgment of his 
Dvetionary (January 1756), but he probably had assistance m 
this mechanical labour. Having abandoned the idea of a critical 
periodical of his own, he contributed to the early numbers of Kit 
Smart’s Universal Visiter (1756), and then undertook the control 
of The Literacy Maga&ine (May 1756 — 7). Here, he made his 
famous defence of tea , and, here, he exposed the shallow optimism 
of Soame Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into the Nature and Oriym of 
Evil, m an essay which, written with the convincing ease that 
had come from the experience of much painful thought, is an 
unsu]q>assed example of his method and power in argument. 
Another piece of journalistic work, at this time, was the intro- 
ductory column of Dodsley’s evening paper. The London 
Ohronide (1 January 1757), which was to be distinguished from 
all other journals, probably on his advice, by its ‘account of the 
labours and productions of the learned.’ He also helped his 
Mends with their books. He wrote a life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a criticism of Browne’s style, for his own edition of Chnsikm 
Morals (1756). With it may be grouped the later life of Ascham 
in the edition of Ascham’s works nominally prepared by James 
Bennet (1761). The variety of his writings for some years after 
the complerion of his DuMona/ry helps to explain how he found his 
memory unequal to producing a perfect catalogue of his worksl 

1 Memom of the Life and WntingB of Johnson (1785), p. 88 
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His assistance was, once again, sought to give weight and 
dignity to a new periodical, and the starting of The UvmergcA " 
Ohronide, or Weddy Qasette was the occasion of his second series 
of essays, The Idler. They began 16 April 1768, and aiq)eared 
every Saturday till 3 AprU 1760. The fact that The Idler was 
not an mdependent publication, but merely a section of a journal, 
will account for most of the differences between it and the 
BambUr The papers are much shorter and do not show the 
same sense of sole responsibility. In one respect, however, they 
have a clear superiority. Their lighter touch is better suited to 
portraiture. Dick Minim the critic, Johnson’s only character 
that may still be said to hve, is a perfect example of his art at 
its best, nor can there be any difference of opinion about the 
shorter sketches of Jack Whirler and Tom Bestless, or of Mr Sober, 
in which the author represented himself That the characters 
should no longer bear Latin names indicates a wider change 
The critical papers also show the growth of ease and confidence. 
There is an obvious interest m those on ‘Hard Words,’ ‘Easy 
Writing’ and ‘The Sufiiciency of the English Language.’ 

While The Idler was in progress, Johnson’s mother died, and 
her death was the occasion both of his paper on the loss of a 
friend^ and of his solemn novel on the choice of life, Bmedm, 
Prmce of Abymnia (April 1759)^ No work of Ms has been more 
fi’equently translated or is better known by name , but none has 
met with more contradictory judgments, or is a stricter test of the 
reader’s capacity to appreciate the peculiar qualities of Johnson’s 
thought and manner. There is little or no story, no crisis, no 
conclusion ; there is little more than a succession of discusdons 
and disquisitions on the hmitations of life. Rassdm may be called 
the prose Varnty of Hvmem Wishes ; and it is the ftdlest, gravest 
and most inthnate statement of his common theme. 

It has been said lhat Addison would have written a novel, could 
he have cast the Ooverly papers in a different form. Johnson pro- 
posed to write a novel, and produced an expanded essay. Thwe 
are fite ‘oriental tales’ in The Bemibler, and three were yet to 
appear in The IMer, They suited his pui^poee in their vagueness 
^ background and their free scope for didactic fancies. Massdas 
jaaai^4drer of these tales, elaborated to enforce his lesson by a greater 

J Ko 41 

2 In all the editions published during Johnson’s lifetime the title was simply The 
Pnme of Ahtemita^ a Tale He had thought of calling it The Chotce of Xa/c {see his 
letter of 20 January 1750) 
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range of observation. The first requirement of the story was a 
happy valley. Older writers would have placed it in Arcadia; 
Johnson takes us to the same undiscovered country, but calls it 
Abyssinia. He had not forgotten his early translation. The name 
' Basselas ’ was suggested by it, and other instances of recollection 
are equally certain. Ihere were ‘impassable forests and inaccessible 
cliffi’ in the real Abyssinia^, and why not a happy valley behind 
them * But one of the attractions of Lobo’s narrative had been 
that the reader found in it no regions blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity or unceasing sunshme Johnson knew, quite as well as 
the critics who stumble at local and ethnographical discrepanei^ 
that there is no happy valley, but he asked its existence to be 
granted as a setting for a tale which would show that ‘human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and little 
to be eiyoyed’ The gloom is heavy, but, to those who can appre- 
ciate Johnson, it is never depressing. He had cleared his mind of 
cant, and he wrote to give his readers the strength that comes 
from the honesty of looking straight at things as they are. He 
pursues his way relentlessly through the different conations that 
seem to offer happiness openhanded, and works to a chmax in 
the story of the astronomer , ‘Few can attain this man’s knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues, but all may suffer his calamity. Of 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing IS the uncertain contmnance of reason.’ This is one of tibe 
many passages which emphasise his perfect sincerity. The book 
ends in resignation to the futility of searching for happiness, and 
in resolution to pursue life as it is found. Stated in th^e words, 
the lesson may appear a commonplace. But so are the real tbdi^ 
of human experience. And never was the lesson stated with more 
sympathetic knowledge, and enlivened with a greater wealth of 
aphoristic wisdom 

Meanwhile, the edition of Shakespeare was at a stand. Some 
of the plays — evidently, those in the first volume — ^had been 
printed by March 1768 , but, during the next four years, thmre 
was no sign of progress In addition to The and BmmUm 
Johnson had been writing dedications, prefaces, introductioini and 
reviews, engaging in unsuccessful controversy on ihe siarueture of 
the new bridge at Blackfnars, and helpmg to lay the Oock lane 
ghost. The discontent of his subscribers, rou^y expressed in 
Churchill’s Ghost (1762), at last roused him to complete his work; 

^ Voyage to Abyssinia (1735), p, 105 For other recollections in the first chapter of 
Barelas ef ibid pp 97, 102, 204 and 259 
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and the financial ease that had come with his pension of £300 
(1762) gave him what time he needed. The edition was published, 
in fti gM volumes, in October 1765\ 

There was nothing new in Johnson’s methods as an editor. He 
aimed only at doing better what had been done already, and 
produced an edition of the old fashion at a time when the science 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct advance®. 
But he had quahfications sometimes wanting in editors with more 
painM habits or more ostentatious equipment — a good knowledge 
of Elizabethan English, and imperturbable common sense. Like 
almost every text of Shakespeare that had yet appeared, or was 
to appear till our own day, it was based on the text of the most 
recent edition What he sent to the printer was Warburton’s text 
revised. But he worked on the ‘settled principle that the reading 
of the ancient books is probably true,’ and learned to distrust 
corgecture. His collation was never methodical ; his weak eyesight 
was a serious hindrance to an exacting task. But he restored 
many of the readings of the first folio, and, carrying on the system 
of combination that had been started by Pope, was the first to de- 
tect and admit many of the readings of the quartos He produced 
a text which, with all its shortcomings, was nearer the originals 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of his emendations, which 
are always modest and occasionally minute, find an unsuspected 
place in our modem editions. Though his text has long been 
superseded, the advance- of scholarship will never impair the 
value of Ms notes. It was a proud boast that not a single 
passage in the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
had not endeavoured to restore, or obscure which he had not en- 
deavoured to illustrate, and it did not go beyond the truth. Ho 
edition, within its limits, is a safer guide to Shakespeare’s meaning. 
The student who searches the commentators for help in difficulties, 
soon learns to go straight to Johnson’s note as the firm land of 
common sense in a sea of ingenious fancies. The same robust 
honesty gives the preface a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to state what 
he beheved to be Shakespeare’s faults. Yet Shakespeare rema i ned 
to him the greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be ranked with Homer. He, also, vindicated the liberties of the 

' New facta about Johnson^B receipts foi hia edition of Shakespeare are given in the 
Jlh-Cmtenary Festival Reports ^ pp 29 — 32 From the original agi cement with Tonson^ 
it would appear that Johnson received a much larger sum than was stated by HicholSj, 
Literary AnecdoteSy vol v, p 597 

® Cf ante, vol v, pp 273 fi 
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English stage. After conforming to the ‘unities’ in his own Ir&m, 
and then suggesting his doubts of them in The Bamibler, he now 
proved that they are ‘not essential to a just dranm.’ The guiding 
■ rule m his criticism was that ‘ there is always an appeal open from 
criticism to nature.’ A generation later, the French ‘romantics' 
found their case stated in his preface, and they did not better 
what they borrowed^ 

Hereafter, Johnson did not, on his own initiative, undertake 
any other large work. ‘ Composition is, for the most part,’ he said, 
‘an effort of slow diligence and steady perseverance, to which the 
mind is draped by necessity or resolutioa’ His pension had 
removed the necessity, and, for the next twelve years, his best 
work lay in talk. In 1763, he met Boswell, m 1764, he founded 
with Reynolds ‘The Club’ — ^not known till long after as ‘The 
Literary Club’; in 1766, he gained the friendship of the ThraJes. 
Comx>anionship and elegant comforts provided the relief that was 
stOl needed tq his recurring depressions. He wrote little, but 
he engaged in personal kindnesses, and talked his best, and 
exerted an mfluence which spread far beyond the circle of his 
conversation. He was still, as at all times, ready to contribute 
to the publications of his friends, and even dictated the argu- 
ments in some of Boswell’s law cases; but he did not undertake 
any writing that required resolution or has added to his &me. 
His four political tracts — The False Ala/rm (1770), FaUtUm&s 
Islamds (1771), The Patriot (1774) and Tasealton no Tyramvy 
(1776) — are known, so frr as they are known, because he was 
their author. Since his early work on the debates in The 
QmMmmis Magcmne, he had always taken a keen inters in 
politics. Most of his essays in The lAterary Magasime had been 
on political topics. Towards the end of 1765, he had under^ken 
to supply ‘single-speech’ Hamilton with his views on questions 
that were being discussed in parliament and had written for him, 
in November 1766, Gmmderatiom on the Oom La/m\ But now, 
he wrote as a pamphleteer. The most judicious of the four tracts 
is FaPdomcSs Islomds, which makes a just defence of the policy 

^ Johnson’s examination of the ‘ unities ’ is translated word for word in Beyle^ 
Henri, Baeine et Bhake^eare (1822) See Johnson on Shakespeare by Baleigh, Sir 
Walter (1908), and Stendhal et VAngleterre^ by Gunnell, Hons (1909)* 

* This was first published by Malone as an appendix to his edition of Hamiltoii’s 
Varhamentary Logick (1808) Malone points out Boswell’s error in deducing from the 
prayer entitled ‘Engaging in Politicks with H — n’ that Johnson was ‘seized with a 
temporary fit of ambition ’ and thought of ‘ becoming a politician ’ See, also, BomeUt 
ed Hill, G. B, vol i, pp 518—20* 
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towards Spain and is notable for its picture of the horrors of war 
and for its reference to Junius. The best thing in The False " 
Almm, his thoughts on the present discontents, is the satirical 
picture of the progress of a petition. In Taxation, no Tyranny, 
his ‘answer to the Eesolutions and Address of the American 
Congress,’ he asks ‘how is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ 

The prejudice in A Journey to the Western Idands of 
Beotlmd is of a different kind, and never displeasing It is only 
the natural prejudice of John Bull as a tourist. He makes many 
acute observations which even the most perfervid Scot must have 
recognised to be just, but his impartiality is occasionally impeded 
by a want of knowledge which he himself was the first to admit. 
He had been conducted round Scotland by Boswell from August 
to November 1773, and the book— which was published in January 
1776— is not so much a record of the ninety-four days of ‘vigorous 
exertion ’ as a series of thoughts on a different civilmtion. It had 
a different purpose from that of Pennant’s Tour in Scotland (1771), 
which Johnson praised highly. He had taken the opportunity of en- 
qidring into the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and convinced 
himself that ‘they never existed in any other form than that which 
we have seen ’ This is the best known section of his book ; but 
the reader may find more interest in the remarks on the super- 
stitions of the EQghlands, on American emigration and on the 
Scottish universities In July and August 1774, he made a tour 
in north Wales with his friends the Thrales, and kept a diary 
which might have served as the groundwork of a companion volume 
to his Scottish Journey ; but he did not make any use of it, and it 
remained in MS tiU 1816. The beauty of the Welsh scenery had 
greatly impressed him, and this diary must not be neglected in 
any estimate of his fcehng for wild landscape The fragmentary 
records of his tour in France with the Thrales in 1776 were left to 
be printed by Boswell Johnson was content to pass the r^t of 
hiB days in leisure, working only as the mood prompted, when, on 
Faster Fve 1777, a deputation of booksellers asked him to under- 
take, at the age of sixty-seven, what was to prove his masterpiece. 

The Lives of the Poets arose out of a business venture Tlie 
London booksellers were anxious to dnve out of the market an 
Edinburgh reprint of the English poets and to protect their own 
copyri^t, and, besides producing an edition superior in accuracy 
and elegance, they determined to add biographical prefaces by some 
writer of authority. The scheme took some time to mature, and 
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Percival Stockdale^ had hopes of the editorship. But Johnson was 
^ven the first ofier and at once accepted. Writing to Boswell, on 
3 May 1777, he says he is engaged ‘to write little and little 
Prefaces, to a little edition of the English Poets.’ The work 
proved so congenial that he wrote at greater length than he had 
intended , and, when the edition was completed, the prefiices were 
issued without the texts under the title The Lives of the Poets 
(1781). Their independent publication, and the title by which they 
are now known, were alike afterthoughts, in origin, The Imes 
of the Poets is only editorial matter It is even more important 
to remember that this great body of critical opinion — ^perhaps 
the greatest in the English language — was written on invitation 
and in conformity with conditions controlled by others. When 
he found the complete series labelled ‘Johnson’s Poets,’ he was 
moved to write on a scrap of paper which has happily been 
preserved ‘It is great impudence to put Johnson’s Poets on the 
back of books which Johnson neither recommended nor revised.’ 
Of the fifty-two poets, five, at most, were included on his suggestion. 
In the life of Watts, he says that the readers of the collection are 
to impute to him whatever pleasure or weariness they may find in 
the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden ; but it 
would also appear from the letter to Br^well cited above that he 
‘ persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomson.’ There 
is no evidence that he advised any omission. For only one of the 
fifty-two lives was he indebted to another hand — ^tho life of Young 
by Sir Herbert Croft. He included his early life of Savage, with 
insignificant changes, and worked up his article on lloscommoii 
in The GenMemem’s Magcmm for May 1748. The other lives he 
now wrote specially for the booksellers, availing himself here and 
there of what he had written already, such as the ‘Dissertatfcn on 
Pope’s Epitaphs’ in The Umversal Vidter (1756), and the character 
of Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetical Oakmdait (1763). 

The original plan had evidently been to include ‘all the Ei^lish 
poets of reputation from Chaucer to the present day.’ It is no 
matter for regret that this scheme was curtailed. The poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides affording him 
ample scope for expounding his views on poetry, possessed for 
him the personal interest whirii was always a stimulus to his 
criticism. But, even could he be shown to have recommended 
Cowley as the starting point, it would be an error to infer that 
this was the limit to his knowledge and appreciation. Such an 
1 lienmn (1809), vol n, pp. 193 — 7. 
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inference would neglect his prefece to Shakespeare, his work on 
the Elizabethans for the Dietiona/ry and his statement in 2%e ' 
that ‘we consider the whole succession from Spenser to 
Pope as superior to any names which the Continent can boast.’ 
Of the earlier writers, he had not the knowledge possessed by 
Thomas Warton and other of his friends. But he wrote on Ascham, 
and corresponded on the manuscripts of Sir Thomas More, and 
devoted to him a considerable section of the introductory matter 
of his Dictionary, and he was always alert to any investigation, 
whether in modem English, or Old English, or northern antiquities. 
His comprehensive knowledge of English literature may be de- 
scribed as beginning with the reign of Henry VIII. In an 
mterview with George III, he was eiyomed to add Spenser to The 
lAvee of the Poets, and he would readily have complied, could he 
have obtained new matenaP. 

In the earlier interview which Boswell has recorded, many years 
before The Lives of tM Poets was thought of, George III proposed 
that Johnson should undertake the literary biography of his country. 

It was a happy courtesy, for, though there had been good liv^ of 
individual poets since Sprat’s Life of Oowl&y, the collections that 
had yet appeared had shown that much remained to beaccomplished, 
and Johnson was specially fitted to write the lives of authors. 
Even had he not said so, we should have suspected that the 
biographical part of literature was what he loved most The best 
of these collections had been The Lives of the Poets of Cfreat 
Bntavn and Ireland (1763X nominally by ‘1^ Cibber’ (Theophilus), 
but really by Robert Shiels®, The Royal and Noble Authors (1768), 
of Horace Walpole, which is a ‘catalogue,’ and the literary articles 
in the very unequal Biographia BritannimK It was left to 
Johnson to impart a sustained excellence to this kind of writing, 
and, by engaging in what had not yet occupied an author of his 
authority, to raise it to a new level as an English literary form. 

The most obvious features of The Lives of the Poets is the 
equipoise of biography and criticism. Johnson states the facts 
simply, but coimects them with his impr^ion of the writer, and, 

1 No 91 

« This interview appears to have been unknown to Boswell The authority for it is 
a sentence m the Memoiisof Hannah More (1834, vol i, p 174), and an obvious allusion 
in the conversation with John Nichols given towards the end of Boswell’s Life* 

® The evidence on the authoiship is given in Sir Waller Baleigh*s Lmife m 
Johnson (1910), pp 120— fi, note 

* Johnson was asked to undertake the second edition of this work and regretted his 
refusal. See Boswell, ed Hill, G B, vol xzi, p 174 
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when he passes to the examination of poems, he is still thinking of 
'their relation to the writer’s personality. He finds the man behind 
the work. The truth is that he was much more interested in the 
man than in that part of him which is the authpr. Of ' mere poets,’ 
he thought little, and, though he championed the dignity of author- 
ship, he claimed for it no exclusive privileges, nor held that the 
poet was a man apart to be measured by standards inapplicable 
to other men. If the enduring freshness of The Lives of the Poets 
is due to any one quality more than to another, it is to Johnson’s 
inexhaustible interest in ^e varieties of human natura As detailed 
biographic, they have been superseded, though they remain our 
only authority for many facts and anecdotes, and include much 
that had been inaccessible. He made researches , but they were 
limited to his immediate needs. It is often easy to trace the 
sources of his information. He criticised Congreve’s plays with- 
out having read them for many years, and he refused for a time 
to hear Lord Marchmont’s recollections of Pope Though, in 
general, he welcomed new details, his aim was to know enough to 
describe the man and to bring out his mdividuality in the estimate 
of his work. 

The common result of this method in criticism is that the 
critic is at his best when he is in sympathy with the writer. 
Johnson meant to be scrupulously judicial , but he showed per- 
sonal feelings. He disliked the acrimonious politics of Milton, the 
querulous sensitiveness of Swift and the timid foppery of Gray 
This personal antipathy underlies his criticisms, though it is 
qualified, at times, even generously. Had Gray written often as 
in the EUgy, he says 'it had been vain to blame and useless to 
praise him’; and Pmadise Lost ‘is not the greatest of heroic 
poems only because it is not the first.’ Of Dryden and Pope he 
wrote in Mendship, and there exists no finer criticism of them. 
But no critic has been severer on Dryden’s negligences, or spoken 
more ruthlessly of the Essay on Mem. 

The passage on Lyddas is generally regai’ded as an error of 
judgment which marks Johnson’s limitations as a critia With 
his usual courage, he stated a deliberate opinion. He gave 
Ms reasons — ^the artificiality of the pastoral conventioi^ the con- 
fudon of the allegory with actual fact and sacred truth, and the 
absence of the feeling of real sorrow. But Giere is the further 
explanation that he was opposed to some recent tendencies in 
English poetry. v'That he had more than Lyoulas in his mind 
IS shown by the emphasis of his statement. The same ideas 
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reappear in his criticism of Collins and Gray. He objected to the 
habit of inverting the common order of words, and, on one occasion," 
cited Thomas Warton’s ‘evening gray’, he might also have cited 
‘mantle blue.’ It was Warton who occasioned his extempore 
verses beginning— 

Whereso’er I turn my view, 

All IS strange, yet nothmg new, 

and Warton imitated, as well as edited, the early poems of Milton. 
Warton was one of many m whom he found faults which he traced 
to Milton as their original In criticising TjytMm, he had in mind 
his own contemporaries. When the new tendencies had prevailed, 
he was said to have judged by a rigorous code of criticism. This 
code would have been difficult to reconcile with the preface to 
his edition of Shakespeare , with the praise given by him to 
Homer’s heroes, that they are not described but develop them- 
selves^, with his statement that ‘real criticism’ shows ‘the beauty 
of thought as formed on the workings of the human heart®; and 
with his condemnation of ‘ the cant of those who judge by prin- 
ciples rather than perception®.’ 

His views on the matter of poetry are shown m his criticism 
of Gray’s Bard. ‘To select a singular event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by febulous appendages of spectres and predictions, 
has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may always 
find the marvellous.’ The common growth of mother earth sufficed 
for him as for Wordsworth. 'The distinction which he draws between 
the Bkgy and The. Bard was that which ultimately divided 
Wordsworth and Coleridge There was enough for him in life as 
he knew it. And there was a personal reason why, more than the 
other great writers of his century, he should tend to limit nature 
to human experience. The tumult in his mind was allowed no 
direct expression in his writings ; but it made him look upon the 
world as the battle ground of thought, and passion, and will. 

With the revision of The. Lives of the Podis, Johnson’s career 
as an author dosed. In the three years of fidling health which 
were left to him, he lived his accustomed life, honoured for the 
authority of his opinion, generous in his help to younger writers, 
and active in domestic benevolence. He revised Crabbe’s ViUa.ge, 
and dictated much to Boswell Heath removed some who had 
played a great part in his later hfe — ^Thrale, whose house at 
Streatham had been a second home, and two of the pensioners in 

1 Botwell, ed. Hill, Q B vol v, p 79. 

* Ibid vol n, p 88 » Lt/e of Pope. 
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his own house at Bolt-court, Levett and Mrs Williama The tribute 
to Lerett, noble in its restrained emotion, is the most tender of 
his poems. The sadness of loss was embittered by Mrs Thrale’s 
marriage to Piozzi and the irreparable break in the long and 
happy friendship. He had so far recovered from a paralytic seizure 
as to be able, at the close of 1783, to found the Essex-Head club. 
By its ease of access, the old man sought to supply the need of 
new company. He dined at The Club, for the last time, in June 
1784. Next month, he set out for his native city, and returned 
by Bfrmingham and Oxford, the cities of his youth His health had 
not found any relief, and, when he leached London in November, 
was rapidly declining He died 13 December, and, on the 20th, was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Shortly before his death, he had 
destroyed his papers. 

His long career had been uniform m its aim and methods, and 
the distinctions between his earlier and later writings are those 
which come from experience and confidence The author of the 
prefoee to A Voyage to Abymnia is unmistakably the author 
of The RcmMer and The laves of the Poets, with the saafie tastes 
and habits of thought, but younger, with a diorter reach and less 
precision in his skill There had been no discipleship, and no 
time of searching where his strength lay , and no new influences 
had modified his purpose. The changes to be found in Ms work 
of forty-five years are those of a natural and undisturbed de- 
velopment, so steady that its stages cannot be minutely marked 
by us, and were probably imperceptible to himself. As he grew 
<fider, he related all art more and more to life Though careful 
to give his thoughts tbeir best exprestion, and severe on impro- 
prieties in others, he beiame impatient of mere proficient^ in 
technique; and, though a scholar, he recognised the insufficiency 
of scholarship and the barrenness of academic pursuits. He had 
the ‘purposes of life’ ever and increasingly before him, and his 
criticisms of the English poets are the richest of his works in 
worldly wisdom. 

At the same time, his style became more easy. The Latin 
element is at its greatest in The RcmMer. He was then engaged 
on his JDietionary. But he always tended to use long woids 
most when he wrote in haste ; and his revision was towards sim- 
pEdty^ He used them in conversation, where ahme he allowed 
himself the liberty of a daring coinage They were in no sense an 

^ See, m addition to tbe alterations in The ihe correetions in The L^es of 

the Toets as given in Boswell^s lists 
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embroidery, but part of the very texture of his thought. ‘ Difference 
of thoughts,' he said, ‘will produce difference of language. He that 
t.TiiTi1ra with more extent than another will want words of larger 
meaning; he that thinks with subtlety will seek for terms of more 
nice discrimination As we read him and accustom our minds to 
move with his, we cease to notice the diction. The strength of his 
thought carries the weight of his words. His meaning is never 
mistaken, though it may not be fully grasped at a glance , for he 
puts much in small compass, and the precision of his language 
requires careful reading for its just appreciation. ‘Familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious’, ‘vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced a passage ’ — could the thought 
be put more pointedly, or adequately, or shortly* When Latin 
diction cannot be changed without loss, or without affecting 
the tenor of the thought, it has made good its right His humour 
and irony found an aid in the dignified phraseology But he also 
used simple words. Wit is ‘that which he that never found it 
wonders how he missed’, ‘what he does best he soon ceases to 
do’; ‘a rage for saying something when there is nothing to be 
said’ — ^these, also, are typical of his style The letter to Chester- 
field reaches its climax in the homeliest of Enghsh. ‘ till I am 
known, and do not want it’ 

Bhs parodists have been peculiarly unsuccessful We lose their 
meaning in a jumble of pedantries , and we do not lose Johnson’s. 
They inflate their phraseology ; but Johnson is not tumid And 
they forget that his balance is a balance of thought. BKs own 
explanation still holds good* ‘the imitators of my style have not 
hit it Miss Aikin has done it the best , for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.’ This was said in 1777. But 
better than Miss Aikin’s essay ‘ On Romances’® in the style of The 
Rambl&ry and the best of all the parodies, is A OrUAdm, on the 
EUgy wntten in a Country Olmrehryard (1783), composed by 
John Young, th.e versatile professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
designed as a continuation of The Life of Gray. The long list 
of his serious imitators begins with Hawkesworth and extends to 
Jeflrey®, who started by training himself in the school of the 
periodi(Ki,l essayists. Others, who did not take him as a model, 
profited by the example of a style in which nothing is negligent 
and nothing superfluous. lie was the dominatii^ influence in 

^ Idler^ no 70 

® MtaceUemeim Pieces, in Prose, by J Aikm and A L Allan (Mrs Barbauld), 1778 

* See Cookbum, Life of Jejfrey, vol i, pp, 31 etc 
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English prose throughout the second half of the eighteenth 
"century. The lesson of discipline required to be taught, and it 
was learned from him by many whose best work shows no traces 
of his manner. 

EBs death, says Murphy, ‘kept the public mind in agitation 
beyond all former example No literary character ever excited 
so much attention.’ Colleciaons of stories about him had begun 
to appear in his lifetime, and now his friends competed in serious 
biography. When Mrs Piozzi wrote her account, she had heard of 
nine others already written or in preparation. Her Ainecdotes of 
the late Samud Johnson (1786) has a place by itself. It preserves 
much that would have been lost; but its importance lies chiefly in 
its picture of Johnson’s character, and in its illustration of the quali- 
ties by which he was attracted. She writes with amiable pride m 
the ties that bound him to the hospitality of Streatham, and with 
an honest effort to rise above their quarrel. If her detractors can 
find evidence of artfulness, no one can deny the clearness of her 
vision; and, if, at times, her little vanities prevented her from seemg 
the true bearing of Johnson’s remarks, she must, at least,be admitted 
to have been happy in the selection of what she has recorded. 
There is no work of the same size as her Aneedetes that gives a 
better portrait of Johnson. In strong contrast is the Life (1787) 
by Sir John Hawkins. It is the solid book of an ‘unclubbable’ 
magistrate and antiquary, who has much knowledge and little 
mtmtion. He had known Johnson for over forty years and, on 
many points, is our chief authority. Much of the value of his 
book li^ in the lengthy digressions on contemporary literatura 
His lack of sympaUiy made him unsuited for biography ; but 
we are under a debt to him for tha fects which he threw to- 
gether. 

The merits of Mrs Piozzi and Hawkins were united and aug- 
mented by BosweU. He had been collecting material smce his 
first interview in 1763. He had told Johnson his purpose by 1772, 
and he had spoken definitely of his L^e in a letter of 1776 After 
Johnson’s death, he set to work in earnest and spared himself no 
trouble. 

‘ Ton oaimot imagine,’ he wrote in 1789, * what laboar, w^t perplexii^, what 
Toxation I have endured in arranging a prodi^bus mnltipli^iV of materials, 
m supplying omissions, in searohmg for papers buried in different masses, 
and all this besides the exertion of eomposoug and polishing: many a tmm 
have 1 thought of giving it up ’ 
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But he was confident in the result It was to be not merely the 
best biography of Johnson, but the best biography ever wntten. ' 

‘I am absolutely certain,’ he said, ‘that my mode of biography, irhioh i^ves 
not only a History of J ohnson’s visible progress through the world, and of his 
p iibliflfttinna, but a View of his mmd in his letters and conversations, is the 
most perfect that can be conceived, and will be more of a Life than any work 
that has ever yet appeared ’ 

When the book at last came out, in May 1791, the same confidence 
was expressed in the opemng paragraphs. There, he admits that 
the idea of interspersing letters had been taken from Mason’s life of 
Gray. He had made a careful study of the art of biography, and 
the Anecdotes of Mrs Piozzi, which had shown the necessity of a 
careful handling of intimate material, and the facts of Hawkins, 
which had proved the inadequacy of simple narrative, had leassured 
him that he was engaged on the real life of his friend. 

Johnson owes much to Boswell , but it was Johnson who gave us 
Boswell. His life is the story of failure turned to success by an 
irresistible devotion. He had always been attracted by whatever 
won the public attention, partly from scientific curiosity, as when he 
visited Mrs Budd, and partly with a view to his own advancement 
In the first of his letters, he says that Hume ‘is a very proper 
person for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance with.’ He 
comes to know Wilkes, but doubts ‘if it would be proper to keep 
a correspondence with a gentleman in his present capacity.’ The 
chief pleasure that he foresaw m his continental tour was his 
meeting with Voltaire and Rousseau. Then, he proceeded to 
Corsica and became the friend and enthusiastic champion of Paoli. 
Having received a communication on Corsican a£h,irs from the 
earl of Chatham, he asks ‘ Could your lordship find time to honour 
me now and then with a letter * ’ Again, he is found thinking of 
a life of lord Karnes and ^tisfying himself that ‘he has eminence 
enough to merit this.’ There was cause for the sturdy laird of 
Auchinleck to complain, according to Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote, 
that his irresponsible son was always pinning himself to the tail of 
somebody or other. But, of all his heroes, Johnson alone brought 
out the best quahties in his volatile character, and steadied him to 
the worthy use of his rare gifts. When Johnson is absent, his 
writh^ possess no remarkable merit, though they have always the 
interest of being the pellucid expression of his singular personality. 
The Life is the devoted and flawless recognition of an influence 
which he knew that his nature had reqmred. 

Bom at Edinburgh in 1740, the son of a ileotti^ advocate who 
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took his title as a judge from his ancient estate of Audunleck in 
Ayrshire, Boswell reluctantly adopted the family profusion of law, 
and, after studying at Edinburg, Glfl^ow and Utrecht, was called 
to the Scottish bar m 1766. His heart was never in a legal career, 
and, to the last, he had a fond belief in sudden and splendid suc- 
cess in literature or politics. His earliest work appeared in TJw 
Scots Magamtc, but has not been identified. He wrote much verse 
and pubhshed An EUgy on the death of <m amiahle yofwng lad/y 
(1761), An Ode to Tragedy, dedicated to himself (1761), and The 
Ovh at NmmmrTeet, a humorous description of his experiences 
*as the guest of the Jockey club (1762). Several of his earliest 
pieces are printed in A GoUeeUon of Original Poems, by the 
Rev. Mr a/nd other Scotch Omttemen (1760 — 2), tiie 

second volume of which he edited'. He frequented the literaiy 
society of Edinburgh, founded the jovial ‘Soaping Gub’ and 
engaged in regular correspondence with his friends. The hetUrs 
between the Hon. Andrew ErsKne a/nd Ja/mes Boswell Esq., in 
which, also, there is much verse, he published in 1763. ‘ They have 
made ourselves laugh,’ says the advertisement, ‘we hope they will 
have the same effect upon other people.’ They were hardly worth 
publishing, though we should be sorry now not to have them. In 
the descnption of a long series of daydreams, given with the 
characteristic vanity which is always saved by its frankness, he 


1 am tMnMnsr of the perfect knowledge which I shall acunire of men mid 
rammers, of the intimacies which 1 shall hare the honour to form with the 
learned and ingenious in every science, and of the many amumnir literary 
anecdotes whitii 1 diall pick up. 

This was published, firom Flexney’s shop in Holbmm, in the very 
month that he met Johnson in Davies’s parlour. Shortly before 
this, he had brought out, with Erskine and George Dempster, his 
two associates in much of his early work, the rare Orttiecd St/ric- 
tmres on Mallet’s Elvira He returned to Edinburgh from his 
continental travels in 1766, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
nudst of the excitement about the Douglas cause, found in it 
material for Dorando (June 1767), which recounts the points at 
issue under a Spanish disguise, and appeared immediately bffore' 
the thirteen Scottish judg^, by a majority of one, arrived at a 
decision contrary to hfe wishes. The little story went into three 

1 The manuscripts ol many of Boswcirs poems wntten between and 1768, several 
of them unpimtedy are m the Bodleian libiarj- >MS Douce 193 The collection includes 
a ‘ Plan of a Volume of Poems to be published for me by Bcoket and Dehorde * 
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editions within a fortnight, but it now disappoints the hopes 
excited by its rarity. As the case was sent up to the House of 
Lords, where the decision was ultimately reversed, Boswell con- 
tinued to write about it and brought out the more serious 'E$smce 
of the Douglas Came (November 1767). He took an energetic 
part in the riotous controversy concerning the Edinburgh stage 
and supplied the prologue for the opening of the first licensed 
theatre in Scotland^ At the same time, he was engaged on his 
Corsican experiences An Account of Oors/uia had been read by 
Lord Hailes in manuscript in June 1767, and was issued in March 
1768. It is Boswell’s first considerable book, and, indeed, his only 
book, apart from those concerned with Johnson, that had a chance 
of being remembered on its merits. It won what he calls ‘amazing 
celebrity’, he could boast that he was ‘really the great man now.’ 
His head was full of Corsica and was not to be emptied of it, even 
on Johnson’s advice He made a collection of twenty letters by 
himself and others, and published them under the title BrUish 
Essays in fa/oom of the Brave Corsicam (January 1769); and, 
in the following September, he appeared at the Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford in the dress of an armed Corsican chief and 
recited a poem that ‘preserved the true Corsican character.’ A 
description of the proceedings, an account of himself, and the poem 
were immediately contributed by him to The London Magarme. 
Two months later, he married, and then tried to settle to his 
legal practice. From this time, the influence of Johnson, already 
evident in An Account qf Corsica, grew steadily stronger He 
was not satisfied with Edinburgh after the splendour of London. 
‘The unpleasing tone, the rude fiuniliarity, the barren conver- 
sation,’ he complains, ‘really hurt my feelings.’ But he had 
to content himself with lengthy visits to London in vacation, 
which were the more indispensable when Johnson had procure! 
his election to The Club, and he had become a proprietor of 
The London Magazine He contributed to it, monthly, a series 
of seventy periodical essays called The HypotShondfriaedt (1777 — 
83), for which he found much material in himself. There is also 
much in them that was inspired by the dominating friendship. 
'They take The Bomhler as their model, and are the most John- 
sonian of his writings After the death of his fiither and his own 

The prologue was punted in The Heats Magazine for November 1767 > see» also, TShe 
Fjuiapean Magazine for May 1791 and Dibdm, J C», dnmU of the Edinburgh Stage 
(1888), pp 143—8, and 493 The Songs in the Justieiary Opeia^ privately printed for 
Alexander Boswell in 1810, belong to this time 
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succession to Auchinleck, in 1782, he turned to politics, and carried 
'out his ambition of becoming a member of the English bar, but to 
no purposa He stood for parliament, and published two letters 
‘to the people of Scotland’, one, On the Present State of the 
Nation (1783), and the other, On the Alarming Attempt to 
infringe the Artides of the Union (1785) All he obtained was the 
recordership of Carlisle, which he soon resigned. In his last years, 
which were saddened by the loss of his wife and troubled with 
financial difficulties, he is still found hoping that practice may 
come at any time and expecting ‘a capital prize.’ He confesses 
that he no longer lives with a view to have surprising incidents, 
though he is still desirous that his life ‘should tdl’ But he begins 
to waken from the long delusion and, in a melancholy moment, 
admits. ‘I certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment.’ 
He was then on the point of achievement His life was to tell 
better than he knew, and in another way than he had hoped. His 
friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself. Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of his early verse in No Ahctition of Slavery , or the 
Umversal Empire of Love (April 1791)^. And, when the effort 
of producing the great work is over, there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony, 
and cheered by large sales and the preparation of new editiona 
He died in London, 19 May 1795. From 1768 to within a few weeks 
of his death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Gluvias in Cornwall ; and these letters, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published in 1857, give us his real autobiography®. They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from his Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘Memoirs ’ m the Europeam, Magamne of 1791®. 

^ A copy of this rare piece is now in the Bodleian library It was for long doubt- 
* ful if it had been published, but a review with copious extracts had been given in The 
GentUmanh Magazine for April 1791 

® Boswell thought of an autobiography ‘ My journal,’ he says, ‘will afford materials 
^or a very curious narrative’ (letter to Temple, 22 May 1789) The first record of a 
journal IS in his letter to Temple of 16 December 1758 The journal was destroyed , 
but a portfolio of papers, each inscribed ‘ Boswelliana, ’ escaped They are now m the 
possession of the marquess o1 Crewe, and were edited by Charles Kogers for the 
Grampian club m 1874 Boswell thought also of editions of Johnson’s poems, 
Walton’s Ltve% and the autobiography of Sir Eobort Sibbald , a work maintaining the 
merit of Addison’s poetry; histones of Sweden, James IV, and the ’45, a hfe of 
Thomas Euddiman , and an account of the Isle of Man These, and others, arc men- 
tioned in the Life of flohmon , and yet other projects are mentioned elsewhere 

3 If he did not write those ‘ Memoirs,’ he certainly supplied their material 
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If they show why his descendants decided on a holocaust of his 
papers, they also explain the attraction which he exerted on those’ 
who took the trouble to try to understand him. 

But, if Boswell without Johnson would have been forgotten, it 
was his own talent that gave the I^fe its surpassing excellence. 
Whenever he writes of Johnson, he succeeds in givmg the impres- 
sion that he saw things as they were, and not through the spectacles 
of his own personality. He never tried to conceal the part that 
he played, and yet, despite his vanities, and they were many, he 
knew how to make his readers think that they are looking at the 
fects for themselves. The very freedom from self-consciousness 
which was no help to his career was a great part of the secret of 
his skill in description It also provided him with material denied 
to less sympathetic natures ‘Ho man,’ he said, ‘has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than I have been. I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality.’ Johnson, too, 
tells us that ‘Mr Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made every body 
communicative ’ He never tired of arranging new situations, in 
order to see what they would bring forth , and his interpretations 
of what he found are strong testimony to his insight into character 
and to his judgment Minute as his observations are, he never 
offers a meaningless detail It is easy to understand why Johnson 
made him postpone the Journal of a Towr to the Hebrides, which 
was intended as a supplement to his own Jov/rney. He had given 
‘notions rather than facts’, but Boswell had contrived to make 
the facte give Johnson. The reproduction of his sayings and 
experiences was too minute to be published during his lifetime, 
and was more decently delayed till the year after his deathl The 
Life does not surpass the Journal in the sense of actuality , but 
it IB a greater achievement. He had met Johnson only on some 
two hundred and seventy days, scattered over twenty-one years, 
and his material had to be gathered from many sources. He 
selects and arranges , he places his facts in the light and per- 
spective that will create the situation; and Johnson lives in his 
pages. And he had the gift of the perfect style for his kind of 
biography — a style of no marked individuality, but easy, clear and 
flexible, which does its duty without attracting attention, and re- 
quires to be examined to have its excellence recognised. 

^ The Journal was revibed by Malone while it was going through the press. Malone 
also revised the Life, and, on Boswell’s death, completed the preparation of the third 
and final edition 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

‘ Ifo man,’ wrote that authoritative but autocratic biographer, 
John 'Forster, ‘ever put so much of himself into his books as 
Goldsmith, from the beginning to the very end of his career.’ To 
many authors, this saying is only partly applicable; but it is 
entirely applicable to the author of The V%em‘ of Wdkejidd. His 
life and his works are intimately coimected. They accompany and 
interpret each other in such a way as to make them practically 
inseparable , and it is, therefore, appropriate, as well as convenient, 
to treat them, so to speak, in the piece, rather than to attempt any 
distnbution of the subject into divisions and sub-divisions of 
history and critiicisnL 

Concerning Goldsmith’s early years, there is much that is 
obscure, or that, in any case, cannot be accepted without rigorous 
investigation. He left his native Maud when he was three-and- 
twenty, and never returned to it. Those who, like Glover and 
Cooke, wrote accounts of him shortly after his death, were the 
humbler associates of his later and more famous years, while the 
professedly authentic ‘Memoir’ drawn up under the nomiiml 
.supcriutcnderico of bishop Percy, and the much quoted, letter 
of Annesley Strean in Mangin’s Essay on Light Reading, did not 
see the hght until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when 
Goldsmith had long been dead. It follows that much of the 
information thus collected after date must have been imperfect 
and contradictory, often extracted from persons more femfliar 
with his obscure beginnings than with his later eminence, and, 
possibly, m answer to those unsatisfactory leading questions which 
usually elicit not so much the truth as what the querist wishes to 
esinblish. 

Goldsmith was bom on 10 November 17W ; and it is usually 
held that the place oft his nativity was Pallas, or Pallasmore, 
a 'dll^^e near Ballymahon, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 
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But it has also been plausibly contended, though actual proof 
is not forthcoming, that his true birthplace was Smith-Hill house, " 
Elphin, Roscommon, the residence of his mother’s father, Oliver 
Jones, a clergyman and master of the Elphin diocesan school. His 
own father, Charles Goldsmith, was, likewise, a clergyman of the 
established church. When Oliver came into the world, Chailes Gold- 
smith was acting as assistant to an uncle whose name was Green, 
the rector of Ealkenny West, and eking out a scanty subsistence 
by farming a few fields In 1730, Green died , and Charles Gold- 
smith, succeeding to the vacant rectorate, transferred his residence 
to the hamlet of Lissoy, in Westmeath, a little to the right of the 
road from Ballymahon to Athlone. At this time, he had five 
children, two sons and three daughters, Ohver bemg the fifth 
child and second son. As already stated, the accounts of his 
earliest yeais are contradictory. By some, he was regarded as 
thick-witted and sullen , to others, he seemed alert and intelligent. 
That he was an adept at all boyish sports is admitted , and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses early. His first notable 
instructor was the village schoolmaster, Thomas, or ‘Paddy,’ 
Byrne, who had been a quartermaster in queen Anne’s wars. 
Byrne was also a local rimer, and had even composed an Irish 
version of the Oeorgtcs. His endless stories of his continental 
adventures, and his inexhaustible legends of ghosts and banshees, 
held his pupils spellbound ; and, by Goldsmith’s family, were, later, 
made responsible for much of ‘that wandering and unsettled turn 
which so much appeared in his future life ’ When Goldsmith was 
seven or eight, he was attacked by confluent smallpox, which 
scarred him terribly and probably added not a httle to the 
‘exquisite sensibility ot contempt’ with which he seems to have 
been bom. With this, at aU events, is connected one of the two 
'most-repeated anecdotes of his childhood. A ne’er-do-well relation 
asked him heartlessly when he meant to grow handsome, to which, 
after an awkward silence, he rephed, ‘I mean to get better, sir, 
when you do.’ The other story also illustrates an unexpected gift 
of repartee. At a party m his uncle’s house, during the pause 
between two country-dances, httle Oliver capered out, and 
executed an extempore hornpipe. His deeply-pitted face and 
ungainly figure caused much amusement , and the fiddler, a lad 
named Gumming, called out ‘iEsop.’ To which the dancer promptly 
answered 

, Qeraldo, proclaim aloud' all sayingr, 

See dancing, and his Monkey ;^aylug, 
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. at once transferring the laugh to his side. Whether improvised 
or remembered, the retort certainly shows intellectual alacrity. 

From Byrne, Goldsmith passed to the school at Elphin, of 
which his grandfather had been master , thence to Athlone, 
and, finally, to Edgeworthstown, where his preceptor, Patrick 
Hughes, seems to have understood him better than his previous 
instructors. Hughes penetrated his superficial obtuseness, re- 
cognised his exceptionally sensitive temperament, and contrived, 
at any rate, to think better of him than some of his playmates 
who only succeeded in growing up blockheads There were 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of Ms studies — ^his fondness for 
Ovid and Horace, his hatred of Cicero and his delight in Livy 
and Tacitus , of his prowess m boyish sports and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences that belongs one of the most popular of the incidents 
wMch exemplify the connection between his life and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his last holiday, full of the 
youthful pnde begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea in 
Ms pocket, he lingered on Ms road, with the mtention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and he 
found himself at Ardagh, where, with much importance, he 
enquired of a passer-by for ‘the best house’ (hostelry) m the 
neighbourhood The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, formerly fencing master to the marquis of 
Granby, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely directed Mm to 
the residence of the squire of the place, Mr Featherston. Hither 
Goldsmith straightway repaired, ordered supper, invited Ms host, 
according to custom, to drink with him, and, being by that 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot cake 
for his breakfest Not until his departure next morning was it 
disclosed that he had been entertained in a private house. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those after-critics of She Stoops 
to Conqmr who regarded the central idea of that comedy — ^the 
TnistaMug of a gentleman’s residence for an inn — as uiyustifiably 
farfetched. Here, in Goldsmith’s own life, was the proof of its 
probability 

At this date, ho must have been between fourteen and fifteen ; 
and, whatever his ability, it seems to Iiave been decided that he 
should follow his elder brother Henry to Trinity college, Dublin, 
though not with the same advantages. Henry GMldsmitibi, who 
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was five or six years his brother’s senior, had gone as a pensioner . 
and obtained a scholarship. For Oliver, this was impracticable. 
His father, a poor man, had, from femily pride, further crippled 
himself by undertaking to portion his second daughter, Catherine, 
who had clandestinely married the son of a rich neighbour. In 
these circumstances, nothing was open to Goldsmith but to obtain 
his university education as a poor scholar, a semi-menial condition 
which, to one already morbidly sensitive, could not feil to be 
distasteful. For a long time, he fought doggedly against his fete ; 
but, at length, yielding to the persuasions of a friendly imcle 
Contarine, who had himself gone through the same ordeal, he 
was admitted to Trinity college as a sizar on 11 June 1744, 
taking up his abode in one of the garrets of what was then 
the eastern side of Farhament square 

The academic career thus inauspiciously begun was not 
worshipful From the outset, he was dispirited and disappointed, 
and, consequently, without energy or enthusiasm Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in his tutor, a clergyman named Theaker Wilder, 
who, though his bad qualities may have been exaggerated, was 
certainly harsh and unsympathetic "Bis forte, too, was mathe- 
matics, which Goldsmith, like Swift, like Gray, like Johnson, 
detested as cordially as he detested the arid logic of ‘Dutch 
Burgersdyck’ and Polish Smiglesius According to Stubbs’s 
History of the Universut/y of Dvblin, 

Oliver G-oldsmith is recorded on one or two occasions as being remarkably 
diligent at Mornmg Lecture, again, as cautioned for bad answering at 
Morning and G-reek Lectures , and finally, as put down mto the next class 
for neglect of his studies 

To this, he added other enormities He was noted, as was Johnson 
at Oxford, for much ‘lounging about the college gate’ ; and for 
his skill on that solace to melancholy and hbomm didce lenimen, 
the German flute, of which, as readily as his own ‘Man in Black,’ 
he had apparently mastered the ‘Ambusheer.’ He became involved 
in various scrapes, notably a college riot, including that ducking 
of a bailiff afterwards referred to in the first version of The 
DovMe Tram^(yiimcMon, on which occasion he was publicly 
admonished qwd sed/diom fnmsset d tmitvltumSihus opem 
tvltsset. Becovenng a little from the stigma of this disgrace 
by gaming a small (Smytho) exhibition, he was imprudent enough 
to celebrate his success by a mixed entertainment, in what only 
by courtesy could be called his ‘apartments.’ On these festivities, 
the exasperated Wilder made irruption, knocking down the 
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unfortunate host, who, after forthwith selling his hooks, ran away, 
vaguely bound, as on subsequent occasions, for America. But a 
reconciliation with his tutor was patched up by Oliver’s brother 
Henry , and he returned to his college to epjoy the half-peace 
of the half-pardoned. His fether was now dead ; and he was 
miserably poor. He managed, however, to take his B.A. degree 
on 27 February 1749, and quitted the imiversity without 
regret, leaving behind him a scratched signature oh a window 
pane (still preserved), an old lexicon scored with ‘promises to 
pay ’ and a reputation for supplementing his scanty means by the 
ballads (unluckily iwt preserved) which he was accustom^ to 
write and afterwards sell for five shillings a head at the Beindeer 
in Mountrath court, stealing out at nightfall — so runs the 
tradition — ^to ‘snatch the fearful joy’ of hearing them sung. It 
must have been the memory of these things which, years after, 
at Sir William Chambers’s, made him fling down his cards, and 
rush hurriedly into the street to succour a poor ballad-woman, 
who had apparently, like Rubiui, fes larmes dam la voix 

What was to happen next® For a Goldsmith of the Goldsmiths, 
there was no career but the church ; and he was too young to be 
ordained. Thereupon ensued an easy, irresponsible time, which 
the new B A. spent very much to his own satisfEiction. He was 
supposed to be qualifying for orders , but he had never any great 
leaning that way. ‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig, when he 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when he generally dressed in 
brown,’ observes one of his characters in The Citizen qf the World, 
was ‘ a restraint upon his liberty.’ Hence, as his biographer Prior 
sagaciously says, ‘there is reeihon to believe that at this tame he 
followed no systematic plan of study,’ On the contrary, he passed 
his time wandering, like Addison’s Will Wimble, from one relative 
to another, fishmg and otter-hunting m the isleted river Inny, 
playing the flute to his cousin Jane Oontarine’s harpsichord, or 
presiding at the ‘free and easys’ held periodically at George 
Conway’s inn at BaUymahon, where, for the benefit of posterity, 
he doubtless made acquaintance with Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
Dick Muggins the exciseman and that other genteel andpunetalious 
humourist who never ‘danced his bear’ except to Arne’s ‘Water 
parted’ or the minuet in Handel’s Ariadhie. But th^e ‘violent 
delights’ could have only one sequeL When, in 1751, he presented 
himself to Dr Synge, bishop of Mphin, for ordination, he was 
rejected. Whether his college reputation had preceded him; 
whether, as on a later occasion, he was found ‘ not qualified,' or 
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whether (as legend has it) he pushed his aversion from clerical 
costume so far as to appear in flaming scarlet smallclothes — ^these" 
questions are still debated. Ibat another calhng must be chosen 
was the only certain outcome of this mishap. He first turned to 
the next reftige of lettered unemployment, tuition. Having, in 
this way, accumulated some thirty pounds, he bought a horse, and 
once more started for America Before six weeks were over, 
he had returned penniless, on an animal only fit for the knacker’s 
yard, and seemed naively surprised that his friends were not 
rejoiced to see him Law was next thought of , and, to this end, 
his uncle Contarine equipped him with fifty pounds. But he was 
cozened by a sharper on his way to London, and once more came 
back — ^iu bitter self-abasement. In 1752, his longsuflermg uncle 
for the last time fitted him out, this time to study physic at 
Edinburgh, which place, wonderful to relate, he safely reached. 
But he never saw Ireland, or his kind relative, again 

After two years’ stay in the Scottish capital, where more 
memories survive of his social success than of his studies, he took 
his departure for Leyden, nominally to substitute the lectures 
of Albinus for the lectures of Monro. At Leyden, he arrived in 
1754, not without some picturesque and, possibly, romanced 
adventures related in a letter to Contarine. The names of Gaubius 
and other Batavian professors "figure glibly and sonorously in his 
future pages , but that he had much experimental knowledge of 
their instruction is doubtful His name is not em’olled as a 
‘ Stud Litt.’ in the Album Academicum of Leyden university, nor 
is it known where he received that ‘commission to slay’ which 
justified him in sigmng himself ‘MB.’ It was certainly not at 
Padua and enquiries at Leyden and Louvain were made by 
‘Prior without success. But the Louvain records were destroyed 
in the revolutionary wars. That, however, his stay at Leyden 
was neither prosperous nor prolonged is plain. He fell again 
among thieves , and, finally, like Holberg, or that earlier ‘Peregrine 
of Odcombe,’ Thomas Coryat of the Grudities, set out to make the 
grand tour on foot. ‘Hand tneoepertus logpior,’ he wrote, later, in 
praising this mode of locomotion ; though, on second thoughts, he 
suppressed the quotation as an undignified admission. He went, 
first, to Flanders , then passed to France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, supporting himself, much as George Primrose does in 
The Vicar of Waktifield, by playing the flut^ and by occasional 
disputations at convents or universities. ‘Sir,’ said Boswell to 

1 The Athenaeum^ 21 July 1894 
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.Johnson (who seems to have sustained the pun without blenching), 
‘he dt^pvted his passage through Europe’ At some period of 
his wanderings he must have sketched a part of The TraveUer, 
specimens of which he sent from Switzerland to his brother Henry. 
After a year’s wandering, he landed at Dover on 1 February 1756, 
‘his whole stock of cash,’ says an early biographer, ‘amounting 
to no more than a few half-pence.’ By this time, he was seven- 
and-twenty. 

His vocation was still visionai-y as were his means of subsis- 
tence. He is supposed to have tried strolling, and was certainly 
anxious to play ‘Scrub’ in later years. For a season, he was an 
apothecary’s assistant on Fidi street lull Hence, with some as- 
sistance from an Edinburgh friend. Dr Sleigh, he ‘proceeded’ a 
poor physician in the Bankside, Southwark— -the region afterwards 
remembered in An Elegy on Mrs Mwry Ekme. He is next found 
as corrector of the press to Bichardson, at Salisbury court. Then, 
driftmg insensibly towards literature, to which he seems never to 
have intentionally shaped his course, he is (again like his own George 
Primrose) an usher at the ‘classical Academy’ of Dr Milner of 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to the 
author of Ola/rissa , and, at Milner’s table, he encountered the 
bookseller Ralph Griffiths, proprietor of The Monthly Review. 
Struck by some remark on the part of Milner’s latest assistant, 
and seeking for new blood to aid him in his campaign against 
Hamilton’s Onticcd Revmo, Griffiths asked Goldsmith whether 
he could furnish some ‘specimens of criticism.’ An arrangement 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckham, 
Goldsmith was to receive, wifh bed and board, a salary which 
Percy calls ‘handsome,’ Prior ‘adequate’ and Forster ‘small’ 
For this, he was to labour daily from nme till two (or later) on 
copy-of-all-work for his master’s ma^zme. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith’s turning-point, and he had 
reached it by accident rather than design. Divinity, law, physic — 
he had tried them all , but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
his duties ‘ at the Sign of the Dunciad,’ in Paternoster row, began 
his definite bondage to the ‘ cmtiqua Mater of Grub Street ’ , and 
we may pause for a moment to examine his quahficalions for his 
d ifficult career. They were more considerable than one would 
ima^ne from his vagrant, aimless past. He was a fair classical 
scholar, more advanced than might be supposed from his own 
modest admission to Malone, that he could ‘turn an ode of Horace 
into English better than any of them’; and, as that sound cntic 
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and Goldsmithian, the late Sidney Irwin, remarked, it is not, 
necessary to make him responsible for the graceless Greek of 
Mr Ephraim Jenkinson. In English poetry, he was far seen, 
especially in Dryden, Swift, Prior, Johnson, Pope and Gay. He 
had a good knowledge of Shakespeare , and was familiar with 
the comic dramatists, particularly his compatriot Farquhar 
French he had acquired before he left Ireland, and he had 
closely studied Mohfere, La Fontaine and the different collections 
of ama. For Voltaire, he had a sincere admiration , and, whether 
he actually met him abroad or not, it is probable his own native 
style, clear and perspicuous as it was from the first, had been 
developed and perfected by the example of the wonderful writer 
by whom the adjective was regarded as the enemy of the noun. 
Fmally, he had enjoyed considerable expeiience of humanity, 
though mostly in the rough ; and, albeit his standpomt as a 
pedestrian had, of necessity, limited his horizon, he had ‘observed 
the face’ of the countries through which he had travelled, making 
his own deductions. On what he had seen, he had reflected, and, 
when he sat down to the ‘ desk’s dead wood ’ in Paternoster row, 
his initial equipment as a critic, apart from his individual genius, 
must have been superior, in variety and extent, at all events, to 
that of most of the literary gentlemen, not exclusively hacks, 
who did Griffiths’s notices in Tim Monthly R&oiew. 

Even in his first paper, on The Mythology of the Cdtes, by 
Mallet, the translator of the Edda, he opened with a statement 
which must have been out of the jog-trot of the Dwwiad traditions 

‘The learned on this side the Alps,’,he said, ‘have long laboured in the 
Antiquities of G-reeoe and Borne, but almost totally neglected their own, like 
Conquerors who, while they have made inroads mto the temtones of their 
neighbours, have left their own natural domimons to desolation.’ 

It would be too much to trace the Bdiqms of Enghsh Podry 
to this utterance; but (as Forster says) ‘it is wonderful what 
a word in season from a man of gemus may do, even when the 
genius is hireling and obscure and only labouring for the bread it 
eats.’ Meanwhile, the specimen review ‘from the gentleman who 
signs, H,’ althoi]^h printed with certain omissions, secured Gold- 
smith’s entry to Griffiths’s periodical, and he criticised some notable 
books — ^Home’s Dcmglm, Burke On the Snhlime, Gray’s Odes, the 
Commssewr, Smollett’s Hvstoiry — ^titles which at least prove that, 
utility man as ho was, his competence was recognised from the 
first. The review of Gray, whose remoteness and ‘obscurity’ he 
regretted, aud whom he advised to take counsel of Isocrates and 
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‘.study the people/ was, neyertheless, the last of his contributions 
to Th& Monthly Review. Whether the fault lay in his own restless 
nature, or whether he resented the vexatious editing of his work 
by the bookseller and his wife, the fact remains that, with 
September 1757, Goldsmith’s permanent connection with Griffiths 
came to a close , and, for the next few months, he subsisted by 
contributing to The iMerary Magmvm and by other miscellaneous 
practice of the pen. 

At this point, however, emerges his first prolonged hterary 
effort, the remarkable rendering of the Memoirs of Jean Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, ‘ a Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France 
for his Religion,’ which was published in February 1758 This 
translation, perhaps because it has been sometimes confused with 
that issued by the Religious Tract Society, has never received the 
attention it deserves. It is an exceedingly free and racy version 
of one of the most authentic records of the miseries ensuing on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes , and Goldsmith, drudge as he was 
supposed to be, has ti'eated his theme sympathetically He may, 
indeed, have actually seen Marteilhe in Holland , but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was attracted to the subject by the 
advertisement, in The MontMy Remew for May 1757, of the 
French originaL The book is foil of interest , and, as the fight 
of The Mightmgdle with the galleys, and the episode of Goigon, 
the young cadet of the Aubusson regiment, prove, by no means 
deficient in moving and romantic incident Why, on this occasion, 
Goldsnutffi borrowed as his pseudonym the name of an old college- 
fellow, James Willington, it is idle to enquire. In his signed 
recmpt, still extant, to Edward Ddly, for a third, share in the 
volumes, they are expressly described as ‘my translation,’ and it 
is useful to note that the mode of sale, as will hereafter be seen, 
is exactly that subsequently adopted for the sale of Thx, Yimr 
ofWaTtefidd 

Anonymous or pseudonymous, Marteilhe’s Mmums had little 
effect on Goldsnuth’s fortunes, and the twenty pounds he received 
for the MS in January 1758, must have been quickly spent, for 
he was shortly at Peckham again, vaguely hoping that his old 
master would procure him a medical appointment on a foreign 
station. It was, no doubt, to obtain fonds for his outfit that he 
began to plan his next book. An Ewjmry into the Preseni State 
of Pohix, Lemnmg m Ewrope, for we find him in this year 
soliciting subscriptions from his friends in Ireland. "When, at 
last, the nomination arrived, it was merely that of physiman to 
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a Coromandel factory. What was worse, for some obscure reasoii, 
it came to nothing, and his next move was to present hunself 
at Surgeons’ hall — ^like Smollett’s Roderick Random — as a ship’s 
hospital mate, with the result that, m December, he was rejected 
as ‘not qualified.’ To put the seal on his embarrassments, this new 
effort involved him in fresh difficulties with his former employer, 
Griffiths, who had helped him to appear in decent guise before 
the examiners— difficulties from which he only extricated himself 
with much humiliation by engaging to write a life of Voltaire 

We next find him domiciled at 12 Green Arbour court. Little 
Old Bailey’-, where, in March 1759, Percy, who had recently made 
his acquaintance through Grainger of The 8uga/r Gam, one of the 
staff of The MontMy Review, paid him a visit. He discovered him 
in a miserable room, correcting the proofs of his Enquiry, which 
appeared in the following month. For a small duodecimo of two 
hundred pages, it is, beyond doubt, ambitiously labelled The 
field was too -wide for so brief a survey, and, although the author 
professed that his sketch was mostly ‘taken upon the spot,’ it was 
obvious that he was imperfectly equipped for his task. What he 
had himself seen he described freshly and forcibly, and what 
he knew of the conditions of letters in England he depicted with 
feehng He might talk largely of the learning of ‘Luitprandus ’ and 
the ‘philological performances’ of Constantinus Afer, but what 
touched him more nearly was the mercantile avidity and sordid 
standards of the London bookseller, the hungry rancour of the 
venal writers in his pay, the poverty of the poet®, the slow 
rewards of genius. Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
Enquvry are,, primarily, that it is Goldsmith’s earliest original 
work, and, next, that it is wholly free from that empty orotundity, 
that ‘didactic stiffness of wisdom,’ which his French models had 
led him to icgard as the crying sin of his English contemporaries. 
To be ‘dull and dronish,’ he held, was ‘an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio.’ ‘The most diminutive son of fame, or of 
famine, has his we and his m, his firsOys and his seemd^s as 
methodical as if bound in cowhide, and closed -with clasp of brass.’ 
On the whole, the little book was well received, notwithstanding its 
censure of the two leading Reviews, and the fact that the chapter 
‘Of the Stage,’ enforcing, as it did, Ralph’s earlier Case of Authors 
hy Profession, gave Gamck lasting offence — a circumstance to 

1 These promises were subsequently occupied by Smith, Elder & Co as The 
ComhM Magazine pnotmg office, to -which Thackeray sent his proofs (Of Momd- 
about Pc^er, * He Fimlm,’ August 1862, at end ) 
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which may be traced not only some of Groldsmith’s later dramatic 
difficulties, but that popular ‘poor Poll’ couplet of which the 
portable directness rather than the truth has done much wrong 
to Goldsmith’s reputation. To be as easily remembered as a 
limerick is no small help to a malicious epigram. 

At this date, beyond a few lines dated ‘Edinburgh, 1753,’ the 
instalment of The TraveUer sent to Henry Goldsmith from Switzer- 
land, and the Description of cm AvJthor’s BedeJmnber included 
in another letter to the same address, little had been heard of 
Goldsmith’s verse, although he had written vaguely of himself 
as a ‘poet’ In the Enquiry, however, he published his first 
metrical efibrt, a translation of a Latin prologue in that recondite 
Macrobius with a quotation from whom, after an uncommunicative 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on his first arrival at 
Oxford. In the little periodical called The Bee, with which 
Goldsmith followed up the Enquiry, he induded several rimed 
contributions Of these, only one, some ‘topical’ stanzas. On the 
Death of Wolfe, is absolutely original But the rest anticipate 
some of his later excellences — ^and personal opiniona In the 
Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaize, he laughs at the fashion, set by Gray, 
of toereal verse, and, in the bright little quatrains entitled The 
(Tift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior. But, what is 
more, he begins to exhibit his powers as a critic and essayist, 
to write character sketches m the vein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A City Night-Piece, still remains a most 
touchmg comment on the shame of cities , another, the Lucianic 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, ‘coach’), in which 
Johnson, rejected by Jehu as a passenger for his Dictionary, is 
accepted on the strength of his Ramhler, may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after, loved him with 
a growhng but genume affection. The Bee, though brief-hved, 
with similar things m The Busy Body and The La^ s Magazine, 
also brought him to the notice of some others, who, pecumarily, 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
the new venture, The British Magazine, and bustling John 
Kewbery of St Paul’s churchyard, for a new paper, The PubUe 
Ledger. 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts, Goldsmith 
wrote two of his best essays, A Beuerie in the Boar’s Head Tavern 
at Eastcheap, and the semi -autobiographic Adventures of a 
StroUing Player, for Newbery, the Chinese Letters, afterwards 
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collected as Th& GiUrni qfthe World. This production was his first 
permanent success. With its assumed orientalism, as with what 
it borrows from Montesquieu or his imitators, we can dispense, 
although it may be noted that a summary of the vices of the con- 
temporary novel, long supposed to be Goldsmith’s own, is a literal 
transcript of Du Halde What is most enduring in the corre- 
spondence of lien Chi Altangi is the fuller revelation, already 
begun in The Bee, of Goldsmith as a critic, a humourist and 
a social historiographer It is Goldsmith on quacks and con- 
noisseurs, on travellers’ tales and funeral pomp, on mad dogs, on 
letters and the theatre, on such graver themes as the penal laws 
and public morality, to whom we turn most eagerly now. And 
of even greater interest than their good sense and good humour, 
their graphic touches and kmdly shrewdness, is the evidence which 
these passages afford of the coming creator of Dr Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. In the admirable portrait of ‘the Man in Black,’ 
with his reluctant benevolence and his Goldsmith family traits, 
there is a foretaste of some of the attractive pecuharities of riie 
vicar of '\^akefleld, while, in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his parrot chatter about the countess 
of All-Night and the duke of Piccadilly, set to the forlorn burden 
of ‘Lend me Half-a-Crown,’ he adds a character sketch, however 
lightly touched, to that imperishable and, happily, inalienable 
gallery which contains the finished full-lengths of Parson Adams 
and Squire Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘ My Uncle Toby.’ 

The last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761, and, ' 
in May of the following year, the collection was issued in tifo 
volumes as The Citizen of the World, a phrase first used in Letter 
XX, and, perhaps, suggested by Bacon’s Essays (no. xin). At this 
date, Goldsmith had moved from the Little Old Bailey to 6 Wme 
Ofl5ce court. Meet street, where, on 31 May, he had been visited by 
Johnson. He had been editing The Ladfs Mojgomm, in which 
appeared the Memoirs of Voltaire composed by him for GrifBlths. 
He wrote a pamphlet on the popular imposture, the Cock lane 
ghost, and he compiled or revised A History of Me^Monhmgh, 
the native country of king George Ill’s consort He published an 
anecdotical lAfe of Rieha/rd, Hash, the fiintastic old king of Bath, 
and seven volumes of Plutarch’s Lives. More important than these 
activities, however, was the preparation of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
on which, according to Miss OaussenS he was engaged as early as 
June 1761. Internal evidence shows that the book must have 

^ Percy * Prelate and Poet^ 1908, p 144 
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been written in 1761 — 2 ; and it is certain that a third share of it 
was purchased in October 1762 by Benjamin Collins of Salisbury, 
who afterwards prmted it for Newbery^ It is to this date that 
must probably be referred the sale of the MS femiliar to Boswell’s 
readers, which, in that case, took place at Wine OfiBice court, where 
the author would be close to Johnson’s chambers in Inner Temple 
lane, on the opposite side of Fleet street But, for obscure reasons, 
The Vicar was not issued until four years later, at which date it 
will be couTenient to return to it 

Meanwhile, alternating incessant labour with fitful escapes to 
‘ Bath or Tunbndge to careen,’ and occasional residence at Islington, 
Goldsmith continued in bondage to ‘book-building’ In 1764, he 
became one of the original members of the famous (and still existing) 
‘Club,’ afterwards known as ‘The Literary Club,’ a proof of the 
eminence to which he had attained with the hteraii This brought 
him at once into relations with Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk,Langton 
and others of the Johnson circle. His next important work. The 
History ofEnglcmd %n a Senes of Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son, published in June, was, as had no doubt been intended, long 
attributed to Chesterfield and other patrician pens Later, too, in 
the same year, Christopher Smart’s Hannah moved him to the com- 
position of The Captivity, an oratorio never set to music. Then, 
after the slow growth of months, was issued, on 19 December 
1764, another of the efforts for his own hand witibi which he had 
diversified his hackwork — ^the poem entitled The TrcmMer; or, a 
'Project of Society 

* In a spirit of independence which distinguishes this per- 
formance from its author’s workaday output. The TraveMer was 
dedicated to his brother, Henry Golctoith, to whom the firat sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad, and who, in Goldsmith’s words, 
‘ demising Fame and Fortune, had retn-ed early to Happiness and 
Obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a year’ — ^the actual 
value of the curacy of Kilkenny West The dedication further 
accentuates that distaste for blank verse which Goldsmith had 
already manifested m An Enquiry, as well as his antipathy, also 
revealed in The Otfzisen of the World, to the hectoru)® satires of 
Churchill , while the general purpose of the poem, anticipated by a 
jiassage m the forty-third letter of Lien Chi Aitangi, is stated in 
the final words . 

I have endeavoured to show, tliat there may be eciual happiness in states, that 
are difiCorently governed from our own, that every state has a particular 

‘ This matter is dieoussed more Mly in the bibliography. 
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principle of happiness, and that this principle in each may be carried to a 
mischierons ezcesa . 

Whether these postulates of the ‘philosophic Wanderer’ — as 
Johnson would have called him — are unanswerable or not matters 
little to us now. The poetry has outhved the purpose. What 
remains m Gfoldsmith’s couplets is the beauty of the descriptive 
passages, the ‘cunous’ simplicity of the language, the sweetness 
and finish of the verse Where, m his immediate predecessors, are 
we to find the tender charm of such lines as 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee; 

Siill to my brother turns with ceaseless pam, 

And draff 8 at each remove a leufftheninff chain 

But me, not destin’d such dehffhts to share, 

My prune of life in wand’nnff ^ent and care, 

Impell’d, with steps unceasmff, to pnrsne 
Some fleefinff ffood, that mocks me with the view; 

That, like the circle boundioff earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 

It is characteristic botih of Goldsmith, and of the mosaic of 
memories which the poetic theories of his day made legitimate, 
that, even in these few lines, there are happy recollections, and 
recollections, moreover, that he had already employed m prose. 

The TravMer was an immediate and enduring success; and 
Newbery, so feir as can be ascertained, gave Goldsmith £21 for it. 
Second, third and fourth editions quickly followed until, in 1774, 
the year of the author’s death, a ninth was reached. Johnson, who 
contributed nine of the lines, declared it to be the best poem since 
the death of Pope, a verdict which, without disparagement to 
Goldsmith, may also be accepted as evidence of the great man’s 
lack of sympathy with Gray, whose Megy had appeared in the 
interval Perhaps the most marked result of The TremMer was 
to draw attention to ‘Oliver Goldsmith, whose name, for the 
first time, appeared on the title-page of Newbery’s thin eighteen- 
penny quarto. People began to enquire for his earher works, and 
thereupon came a volume of Essays hy Mr Goldsmith, which 
comprised some of the best of his contributions to The Bee, The 
Bidtlte Ledger and the rest, together with some fresh specimens 
of ferse, The Double TraarisformaMon and A new Simile. This 
was in June 1766, after which it seems to have occurred to the 
jomt proprietors of The Viear ofWaJt^field, that the fitting moment 
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had then arrived for the production of what they apparently 
Regarded as their bad baigain. The novel was accordingly 
printed at Salisbury by Collins for Francis Newbery, John 
Newbery’s nephew, and it was published on 27 March 1766, in 
two duodecimo volumes. 

There is no reason for supposing that there were any material 
alterations m the MS which, in October 1762, had been sold by 
Johnson. ‘Had I made it ever so perfect or correct,’ said Goldsmith 
to Dr Farr (as reported in the Percy Memovr), ‘I should not have 
had a shilling more’, and the slight modifications in the second 
edition prove nothing to the contrary. But it is demonstrable 
that there was one addition of importance, the ballad The JSerrmt 
or Edmm cmd AngMna, which had only been written, in or before 
1766, for the amusement of the countess of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year, it was privately printed. It was probably 
added to fill up chapter vin, where, perhaps, a blank had been 
left for it, a conjecture which is supported by the fact that other 
lamnae have been suspected. But these purely bibliographical 
considerations have bttle relation to the real unity of the book, 
which seems to follow naturally on the character sketches of The 
GUimn of the World, to the composition of which it succeeded. 
In The (Mizen, there is naturally more of the essayist than of the 
novelist; in The Y%em, more of the novelist than of the essaywt. 
But the strong pomt in each is Goldsmith himself— Goldsmith’s 
own thoughts and Goldsmith’s own experiences. Squire Thornhill 
mi^t have been studied in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burchell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But ike Primrose finnily must have come straight from 
G<ddsmith’s hearty from his wistful memories of his fitther and his 
brother Henry and his kind uncle Contarine and all that half- 
forgotten fomily group at Idssoy, who, in the closing words of his 
first chapter were ‘all equally generous, credulous, ample, and 
inoffenmve.’ He himself was his own ‘Philosophic Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content,’ as does George Primrose 
in chapter xx. One may smile at the artless incondstendes of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such makeweights as poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
sermon; but the autiior’s genius and uidividuahty rise superior to 
everything, and the little gioup of the Wakefield fiimUy are now 
veritable ‘citizens of the world.’ Only when some wholly new 
form has displaced or dispossessed the Eugbsh novel will the Doctor 
and Mrs Primrose, Olivia and Sophia^ Mo^s (with the green 
£ n. X. CB. IX. 14 
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spectacles) and the Miss Flamboroughs (with their red topknots) 
cease to linger on the lips of men. 

It is a graTe mistake, however, to suppose that this unique 
masterpiece, which still sells vigorously today, sold vigorously in 
1766 — ^at all events in the authorised issues. From the publisher’s 
accounts, it is now known with certainty that, when the fourth 
edition of 1770 went to press, there was still a debt against the 
book. The fourth edition ran out slowly, and was not exhausted 
until April 1774, when a fifth edition was advertised. By this time, 
Oolhns had parted with his unremunerative share for the modest 
sum of £5. 6s, and Goldsmith himself was dying or dead. These 
facts, which may be studied in detail in Charles Welsh’s life of John 
Newbery, rest upon expert investigations, and are incontrovertible. 
They, consequently, serve as a complete answer to aU who, in this 
respect, make lamentation over the lack of generosity shown by 
Goldsmith’s first publishers. How could they give him a honm, 
when, after nine years, they were only beginning to make a profit* 
They had paid what, in those days, was a fair price for the 
manuscript of a two volume novel by a comparatively unknown 
man, and, notwithstanding the vogue of his subsequent Traveler, 
the sale did not contradict their expectations That, only as time 
went on, the book gradually detached itself from the rubbish of 
contemporary fiction, and, ultimately, emerged triumphantly as a 
cosmopolitan masterpiece — is its author’s misfortune, but cannot 
be laid at the door of Collins, Newbery and Co Johnson, who 
managed the sale of the manuscnpt, did not think it would 
have much success, they, who bought it, did not think so either, 
and the immediate event justified •their belief. Goldsmith’s appeal 
was not to his contemporaries, but to that posterity on whose ftind 
of prospective praise he had ironically drawn a bill in the prefece 
to his Mssa/ys of 1765. In the case of The Vicar, the appeal has 
been amply honoured, but, as its author foresaw, without being 
‘very serviceable’ to himself. 

Meanwhile, he went on with a fresh course of that compilation 
which paid better than masterpieces. He edited Poems for Toimg 
Ladies and BeaMies of English Poesy , he wrote An English 
Gframmar , he translated A ISistory of PhUosophy. But, towards 
the close of 1766, his larger ambitions again began to bestir them- 
selves, and, this time, m the direction of the stage, with all its 
prospects of payment at sight. Already, we have seen, he liad 
essayed a tragedy, which, if it were based or modelled on his 
favourite Voltaire, was, probably, no great loss. His real vocation 
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was comedy; and, on comedy, his ideas were formed, having been, 
HI great measure, expressed in the Enquvry and in other of his 
earher writings. He held that comic art involved comic situations , 
lie deplored the substitution for humour and character of ‘ delicate 
distresses’ and superfine emotion, and he heartily despised the 
finicking, newfangled variation of the French drome 84rieax which, 
under the name of ‘genteel’ or ‘sentimental’ comedy, had gradually 
gained ground in England. At this moment, its advocates were 
active and powerful, while the defenders of the old order were few 
and feeble. But, in 1766, The Okmdmtme Marriage of Garrick and 
Colman seemed to encourage some stronger counterblast to the 
lachrymose craze, and Goldsmith began slowly to put together 
a piece on the approved method of Vanbrugh and Farquhar, 
tempered freely with his own gentler humour and wider humanity. 
He worked on his Good-Naiur’d Mam, diligently at intervals during 
1766, and, in the following year, it was completed. Its literary 
merits, as might be expected, were for above the average; it 
contained two original characters, the pessimist Croaker and the 
pretender Lofty, and, following the precedent of Fielding, it 
borrowed the material of one of its most effective scenes from 
those ‘absurdities of the vulgar’ which its author held to be 
infinitely more diverting than the affected vagaries of so-called 
high life. The next thing was to get it acted. 

This was no easy matter, for it had to go through what Goldsmith 
had himself termed ‘a process truly chymicaL’ It had to ‘be tried 
in the manager's fire, strained through a licenser, and purified in 
the Eeview, or the newspaper of the day.’ And he had said more 
indiscreet things than these Pe had condemned the despotism 
of the mcmarchs of the stage, deplored the over-prominence of 
that ‘histriome Daemon,’ ibe actor, and attacked the cheeseparing 
Xiolicy of vamping up old pieces to saye the expense of ‘authors’ 
nights ’ All these things were highly unpalatable to Garrick; but, 
to Garrick, owing to the confiision at Covent garden caused by the 
death of Rich, Goldsmith had to go. The result might have been 
foreseen Garrick played fest and loose — ^finessed and temporised. 
Then came the inevitable money advance, which enabled him to 
suggest unwelcome changes in the MS, followed, of course, by fresh 
mortifications' for the luckless author Eventually, Th& Good- 
NaMr’d Mam, was transferred to Colman, who, in the interval, had 
become Rich’s successor But, oven here, difficulties arose. Colman 
did not care for the play, and the intngues of Gamck still pursued 
its writer , for Garrick persuaded Colman to defer its production 

14—2 
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, until after the appearance at Drury lane of a vapid sentimental 
comedy by KeUy called False Ddteaey, which, under Garrick's 
’ clever generalship, had an unmerited success. Six days later, on 
. 29 January 1768, the ill-starred Qood-Falm'd Man was brought 
out at Oovent garden by a desponding manager, and a (for the most 
part) depressed cast. Nor did it derive much aid from a ponderous 
prologue by Johnson Nevertheless, it was by no means ill received. 
Shuter made a hit with Croaker, and Woodward was excellent as 
Lofty, the two most important parts, and though, for a space, a 
‘genteel’ audience could not suffer the ‘low’ scene of thebailiflfe 
to come between the wind and its nobility, the success of the 
comedy, albeit incommensurate with its deserts and its author’s 
expeciations, was more than respectable It ran for nine nights, 

, three of which brought him £400 , while the sale in book form, with 
the omitted scene, added £100 more The worst thing was that it 
came after False Dehmcy, instead of before ii 

During its composition. Goldsmith had Uved much at Islington, 
having a room in queen Elizabeth’s old hunting lodge, Canonbury 
tower. In town, he had modest lodgings in the Temple But £600 
was too great a temptation, and, accordingly, leasing for three- 
fourths of that sum a set of rooms in Brick court, he proceeded to 
furnish them elegantly with Wilton carpets, moreen curtains and 
Pembroke tables. Nil te quaesiveris extra, Johnson had wisely 
said to him when he once apologised for his mean environment, 
and it would have been weU if he had remembered the momtioa 
But Goldsmith was Goldsmith — qualis ab %ncepto. The new expense 
meant new needs — and new enibarrassments. Hence, we hear of 
Roman and English Hutones for Davies and A History of Avd- 
maled Nature for Griffin. The aggregate pay was more than £1600 ; 
but, for the writer of a unique novel, an excellent comedy and a 
deservedly successful poem, it was, assuredly, in his own words, ‘to 
cut blocks with a razor.’ AH the same, he had not yet entirely lost 
his delight of life. He could still enjoy country excursions — ‘ shoe- 
makers’ holidays’ he called them — ^at Hampstead and Bdgware; 
could stiU alternate ‘The Gub’ in Gerrard street with the Grown 
at Islington and, occasionally, find pausing-places of memory and 
retrospect when, softening toward the home of his boyhood with 
a sadness made deeper by the death of his brother Henry in May 
1768, he planned and perfected a new poem, The EesexUd Village. 

How far Auburn reproduced Lissoy, how fitr The Deserted 
Village was English or Irish — are surely matters for the seed- 
splitters of criticigpjiand dedsion either way in no wise affects 
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tjie enduring beauty of the work. The poem holds us by the 
humanity of its character pictures, by its delightful rural descrip- 
tions, by the tender melancholy of its metrical cadencea Listen 
to the ‘Farewell ’ (and ferewell it practically proved) to poetry: 

Farewell, and 0, where’er thy voice be tried, 

On Tomo’s cliffs, or Fambamarca’s side, 

Whether where e(].nmoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice prevailing over Time, 

Bedress the rigours of th’ inclement dune, 

Aid shghted Truth, with thy persuasive strmn 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 

Though very poor, may still be very blest. 

Here, Goldsmith ended, if we may rely on Boswell’s attribution to 
Johnson of the last four line& They certainly supply a rounded 
finish \ and the internal evidence as to their authorship is not 
very apparent But, if they aie really Johnson’s, it is an open 
question whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
restmg, in Dantesque fashion, on the word ‘blest,’ is not to be 
preferred. 

Report says that Goldsmith’s more critical contemporaries 
ranked The Deserted ViMage below The TrmxUer — ^a mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
prejudice in fevour of a first impression. He was certainly paid 
better for it, if it be true that he received a hundred guineas, 
which, although five rimes as much as he got for The Trmdkr, 
was still not more than Oadell paid six years later for Hannah 
More’s forgotten 8ir Mdred of the Bower. The Demoted TtUage 
was published on 26 May 1770, with an affectionate dedica- 
tion to Reynolds, and ran thi-ough five editions in the year of 
issue. In the July following its appearance. Goldsmith paid a short 
visit to Paris with his Devonshire friends, Mrs and the Miss 
Homecks, the younger of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name ‘the Jessamy Bride,’ and who is supposed to have inspired 
him with more than friendly feelings. On his return, he fell again 
to the old desk work, a life of Bolingbroke, an abridgment of his 
Bomcm HiMory and so forth. But he still found time for the 
exhibition of his more playfril gifts, since it must have been about 

I’hat trade’s proud empire liastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away , 

While self-respecting power cau Tmie^defy, 

As rocks xesist the billows and the sky * « 
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this date that, 'in the form of an epistle to his friend Lord Clare, 
he threw off that delightful medley of hterary recollection and 
personal experience, the verses known as The. Ha/tmch of Venison, 
in which the ease and lightness of Prior are wedded to the b^t 
measure of Swift If the chef dt oeuvre be really the equal of the 
eh^ ct oeuvre, there is little better in GJoldsmith’s work than this 
pleasant jeu dt esprit. But he had a yet greater triumph to come, 
for, by the end of 1771, he had completed his second and more 
successful comedy, She Stoops to Conquer. 

At this date, the worries and vexations which had accompanied 
the production of The Oood-Natur’cl Mem had been more or less 
forgotten by its author , and, as they ffided. Goldsmith’s old dreams 
^ of theatrical distinction returned The sentimental snake, moreover, 

' was not even scotched , and ‘ genteel comedy ’ — ^that ‘ mawkish drab 
I of spurious breed,’ as the opportunist Garrick came eventually to 
j style it — ^had stiU its supporters witness The West Indian of 
I C^berland, which had just been produced. Falling back on an 
earlier experience of his youth, the mistaking of squire Feather- 
ston’s house for an inn. Goldsmith set to work on a new comedy , 
and, after much rueful wandering in the lanes of Hendon and 
Edgware, ‘studymg jests with the most tragical countenance,’ Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother, Mr Hardcastle and his daughter, were 
gradually brought into being, ‘to be tried in the manager’s fire.’ 
The ordeal was to the full as severe as before. Colman accepted 
the play, and then delayed to produce it His tardiness em- 
barrassed the author so much that, at last, in despair, he transferred 
the piece to Garrick But, here, ^Johnson interposed, and, though 
he could not induce Colman to believe in it, by the exercise ‘of a 
kind of force,’, prevailed on him to bring it out. Finally, after it 
had been read to ‘ the Club,’ in January 1773, under its first title 
The Old House, a New Iim, and, assisted to some extent by 
Foote’s clever anti-sentimental puppet-show Piety in Pattens; 
or, the Handsome Housemaid, it was produced at Oovent garden 
on 16 March 1773, as She Stoops to Conquer, or, the MistaMes 
of a Night. When on the boards, supported by the suf- 
frages of the author’s friends, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the public, the play easily triumphed over a caballing manager and 
a lukewarm company, and, thus, one of the best modem comedies 
was at once lifted to an eminence from which it has never since 
been deposed. It brought the author four or five hundred pounds, 
and would have brought him more by its sale in book form, had 
he not, in a moment ^firifepression, handed over the copyright to 
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Newbery, in discharge of a debt But he inscribed the play to 
Johnson, in one of those dedications which, more, perhaps, than else- 
where, vindicate his claun to the praise-of having touched nothing 
that he did not adorn. 

Unhappily, by this time, his aflfeirs had reached a stage of 
complication from which little short of a miracle could extricate 
him , and there is no doubt that his involved circumstances affected 
his health, as he had already been seriously ill in 1772. During the 
few months of life that remained to him, he did not publish anything, 
his hands being full of promised work His last metrical effort 
was RetaMation, a series of epitaph-epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some similar, though greatly inferior, efforts 
directed against hun by Garrick and other friends In March 1774, 
the combined effects of work and worry, added to a local disorder, 
brought on a nervous fever which he aggravated by the unwise use 
of a patent medicine, James’s powder, on which, like many of his 
contemporaries, he placed too great a reliance On the 10th, he 
had dined with Percy at the Turk’s Head Not many days after, 
when Percy called on him, he was ill. A week later, the sick 
man just recognised his visitor On Monday, 4 April, he died, 
and he was buned on the 9th in the burial ground of the Temple 
church. Two years subsequently, a memorial was erected to him 
in Westminster abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson, containing, 
among other things, the oft-quoted affectuvmpotem, at Unu domi- 
nalor. An even more suitable ferewell is, perhaps, to be found in 
the simpler ‘valediction c/am osculo’ which his rugged old friend 
inserted in a letter to Langton: ‘Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man.’ 

Goldsmith’s physical likeness must be sought between the 
idealised portrait painted by Reynolds early in* 1770, and the 
semi-grotesque ‘head’ by Bunbury prefixed to the posthumous 
issue in 1776 of The Hav/mh of YenUon. As to his character, 
it has suffered a little from the report of those to whom, like 
Walpole, Garrick, Hawkms and Boswell, his peculiarities were 
more apparent than his genius, though certain thmgs mirnt be 
admitted because he admits them himself Both early and late, 
he confesses to a trick of blundering, a slow and hesitating utter- 
ance, am assumed pomposity which looked like self-importance. 
He had also a distinct brogue which he cultivated rather than 
corrected. But as to ‘talking like poor Poll,’ the dictum requires 
qualification. It is quite intelligible that, in the dominating 
presence of Johnson, whose magisterial manner overrode both 
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Burke and Gibbon, Goldsmith, who was twenty yeara younger^ 
whose wit reached its flashing point but fitftdly, and who was 
easily disconcerted in argument, should not have appeared at his 
best, though there were cases when, to use a colloquialism, he 
‘got home’ even on the great man himself— witness the happy 
observation that Johnson would make the httle fishes of fable-land 
talk like whales. But evidence is not wantmg that Goldsmith 
could converse delightfully in more congenial compames. With 
respect to certain other imputed shortcomings — the love of fine 
clothes, for instance — the most charitable explanation is the desire 
to extenuate physical deficiencies, inseparable from a morbid 
self-consciousness, while, as regards his extravagance, something 
should be allowed for the accidents of his education, and for the 
canker of poverty which had eaten into his early yeais And it 
must be remembered that he would give his last fiarthing to any 
plausible apphcant, and that he had the kindest heart in the 
world. 

As a literary man, what strikes one most is the individuality — 
the intellectual detachment of his geniua He is a standing illus- 
tration of Boswell’s clever contention that the fowls running about 
the yard are better flavoured than those which are fed in coops 
He belonged to no school, he formed none If, in his verse, we 
find traces of Addison or Prior, of Lesage or Fielding in his novel, 
of Farquhar or Cibber in his comedies, those traces are in the 
pattern and not m the stuff The stuff is Goldsmith — Goldsmith’s 
philosophy, Goldsmith’s heart, Goldsmith’s untaught grace, sim- 
plicity, sweetness He was but forty-six when he died, and he 
was maturing to the last. Whether his productive period had 
ceased, whether, with a longer span, he would have gone higher — 
may be doubted But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
his friculty of lucid exposition almost raised to a fine art, he con- 
trived, even in his short life, to leave behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry in the language , some unsurpassed fanuliar 
verse , a series of essays ranking only below Lamb’s , a unique and 
onginal novel , and a comedy which, besides being readable^ is stiU 
acted to delighted audiences. He might have lived longer /and 
done less ; but at least he did not live long enough to fall bel^w 
his best 
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THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Maophbeson’s Ossuit. Chattertoit. 

Percy and the Wartons 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the Middle Ages have 
mfiuenced modem literature more strongly through their archi- 
tecture than through their poems. Gothic churches and old 
castles have exerted a medieval hterary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquainlanee with old French 
and German poets, and not much curiosity about their ideals or 
their style Even m writers better qualifled by study of medieval 
literature, hke Southey and Scott, it is generally the historical 
substance of the Middle Ages rather than anything in the imagina- 
tive form of old poetry or romance that attracts them. Even 
William Moms, who is much more affected by the manner of old 
poetry than Scott, is curiously unmedieval in much of his poetry , 
there is nothing of the old ^hion in the poem The D^eme qf 
Gvmevere, and the old English rhythm of the song in Sir Peter 
Ha/irpdonik End is in striking contrast, almost a discord, with the 
dramatic blank verse of the piece. Medieval verse has seldom been 
imitated or revived without the motive of parody, as, for instance, 
in Swinburne’s Masque of Qmen B&rsabe , the great exception is 
in the adoption oi the old ballad measm'es, from which English 
poetry was abundantly refreshed through Wordsworth, Scott and 
Coleridge. And here, also, though the ballad measures live and 
thrive all through the nineteenth century so naturally that few 
people think of their debt to Percy’s Bdiqvm, yet, at the be- 
ginmng, there is parody in the greatest of all that race, The 
Awmwt ifarmcr— not quite so obvious in the established version 
as in the first editions (in the Lyricod Ballads of 1798 and 1800), 
but still clear enough. 

The Middle Ages did much to help literary flemey long be- 
fore the time of Scott , but the thrill of mystery and wonder came 
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much more from Gothic buildings than from Morte d’ Arthur, and ^ 
it is found in wnters who had paid little or no attention to old 
English romance, as well as in those who showed their interest in it. 
The famous passage in Congreve’s Momning Bride is romantic in 
spirit and intention, and its success is won from a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary hterature. So, also, the romantic ruin in the 
first version of Collins’s Ode to Ev&ning, ‘whose walls more awful 
nod,’ is pictorial, not literary, except in the conventional ‘nod,’ 
which is literary, indeed, but not at all medieval This ‘nod,’ by 
the way, has been carefully studied in Guesses at it is 

a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style, Collins, 
happily, got rid of it, and saved his poem unblemished. 

Medieval hterary studies undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for such romantic eflects as are beheld when abbeys or ruined 
castles are visited by twilight or moonlight, but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be exercised without any more 
knowledge of the Middle Ages than Victor Hugo possessed, whose 
Notre Dame de Pams owes hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval books On the other hand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Ages known and studied in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century without any great effect upon the aims or sensi- 
bilities of practising men of letters There seems to have been no 
such prejudice against medieval hterature, as there undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against Gothic architecture ‘ Black letter ’ 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly, be- 
lieved to be old-fashioned, but they were not depreciated more 
emphatically than were the Elizabethans , and, perhaps, the very 
want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Ages 
allowed reading men to judge impartially when medieval things 
came undci their notice. Dryden’s praise of Chaucer is, altogether 
and in every particular, far beyond the reach of his age in criticism ; 
but it IS not at variance with the common literary judgment of 
his tune, or of Pope’s. The principle is quite clear ; in dealing 
with Chaucer, one must allow for his ignorance of true En glish 
verse and, of course, for his old English phrasing ; but, then, he is 
to be taken on his merits, for his imagination and his narrative 
skill, and, so taken, he comes out a better example of sound 
poetical wit than Ovid himself, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope sees clearly and is not put off by hterary prejudices ; the 
theme of Elmsa to Ahda/rd is neither better nor worse for 
dating back to the twelfth century, and he appropriates The 
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Temple of Fame from Chaucer because he finds that its substance 
is good enough for hun. Addison’s estimate of CTie^ Ohcm is 
made in nearly the same spirit , only, here something controversial 
comes in. He shows that the old English ballad has some of 
the qualities of classical epic, epic virtues are not exclusively 
Greek and Roman. Yet, curiously, there is an additional moral ; 
the ballad is not used as an alternative to the modern taste for 
correct writing, but, on the contrary, as a reproof to the meta- 
physical school, an example of ‘the essential and inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought’ It is significant that the opposite 
manner, which is not simple, but broken up into epigram and 
points of wit, is called ‘ Gothick ’ by Addison , the imitators of 
Cowley are ‘Gothick’, the medieval ballad, which many people 
would have reckoned ‘Gothick,’ is employed as an example of 
classical simplicity to refute them. ‘ Gothick ’ was so very generally 
used to denote what is now called ‘medieval’ — ‘the Gothick 
romances,’ ‘the Gothick mythology of elves and fairies’ — that 
Addison’s paradoxical apphcation of the term in those two papers 
can hardly have been unintentional , it shows, at any rate, that 
the prejudice agamst Gothic art did not mislead him in his 
judgment of old-fashioned poetry. In his more hmited measure, 
he agrees with Dryden and Pope. What is Gothic in date may be 
classical in spirit 

Medievalism was one of the minor eccentric feshions of the 
time, noted by Dryden in his reference to his ‘old Saxon Mends,’ 
and by Pope with his ‘ mister wight ’ ; but those shadows of ‘The 
Upheaving of JBlfired’ were not strong enough, for good or 
ill, either to make a romance revival or to provoke a modem 
curse on paladms and troubadours Rymer, indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Provencal poetry, 
was the loudest champion of the unities and classical authority. 
Medieval studies, mcluding the history of poetry, could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modem productive ari^ with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic school and no thimtening 
of insult or danger to the most precise and scmpulous modem 
taste. It would seem that the long ‘battle of the books,’ the 
debate of ancients and moderns in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quendied, the old jealousy of 
the Middle Ages which is exemplified in Ben Jonson’s tirade . 

No Knigliis o’ the Stm, nor Amadis de Otrals, 

Priinaleons, Panta^rnels, public nothings. 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister. 
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This is the old scholarly contempt for the Middle Ages ; it 
is coming to be out of date in Jonson’s time. The books of 
chivalry recovered some of their favour, as they ceased to be 
dangerous distractions , those who laughed at The Kwi^ht qfthe 
JBummg Pestle were not ashamed to read The Seven Champions 
of Christendom There is a pleasant apology for the old romances 
by Ohapelain m France, an author more determined than Ben 
Jonson in his obedience to hterary rules. And it may be supposed 
that, later, when the extreme modem party had gone so ^ as to 
abuse Homer for his irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there would be less inclination among sensible men to find fault 
with medieval roughness , cavilling at superflmties in romance 
might be all very well, but it was too like the scandalous treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and his party , those, on the other hand, 
who stood up for Homer might be the less ready to censure 
Amadts of Oavl. There may be something of this motive in 
Addison’s praise of Chevy Chaee , at any rate, he has sense to find 
the classical excellences where the pedantic modems would not 
look for anything of the sort 

Modern literature and the minds of modem readers are so 
affected by different strains of medieval influence through various 
‘romantic’ schools, through history, travel and the study of 
languages, that it is difficult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and discovered much poetry by the way, though their 
chief business was with chronicles and state papers It is safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval in the works of Tennyson Or Rossetti was not apparent 
to Hickes or Hearne or Rymer, any more than it was to Leibniz 
(a great medieval antiquary), or, later, to Muratori, who makes 
poetry one of his many interests m the course of work resembling 
Bymer’s, though marked by better taste and intelligence. The 
Middle Ages were studied, sometimes, with a view to modem 
applications , but these were generally political or religious, not 
literary. And, in literary studies, it is long before anything hke 
Ivamhoe or anythmg like The Defence of Gvmeve/re is discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail was heard again, and before the vision 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be made. The first attraction from the Middle 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiqiianan research and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old northern heroic poetry, 
commonly called Icelandic — ‘Islandic,’ as Percy spells it. Gray, 
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when he composed Descent of Odin and The Fatal Sisters, 
drew from sources which had been made known in England in 
the seventeenth century These, in their effect on English readers, 
formed the first example of the literary influence of the Middle 
Ages, consciously recognised as such, and taken up with anti- 
quarian literary interest 

Of course, the whole of modem literature is full of the Middle 
Ages , the most disdainful modem classicist owes, in France, his 
alexandrine verse to the twelfth century and, m England, his 
heroic verse to a tradition older still. The poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence m Italy, Ariosto, derives his 
stanza from the lyric school of Provence, and is mdebted for most 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chancer and Spenser, 
through The Oowntess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, through many 
chapbooks and through the unpnnted livmg folklore of Finland, 
the Middle Ages formed the mmds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries But, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medieval found by study and considered to be avail- 
able m translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir William 
Temple’s remarks about TJia Decdh-Song of Bagnar Lodbrok , it is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier. What marks it out 
is not so much the literary curiosity which selects it, but the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
have a present value. Thereby, Sir William Temple b^ins 
the modem sort of literary study which loote for sugg^tion 
in old remote and foreign r^ons, and he sets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour. 

Here, it may be objected that this kmd of exploration was 
nothing new, that the Middle Ages themselves had collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth, that Elizabethans range 
as far as Southey or Victor Hugo , that Racine, too, calculate 
the effect of what is distant and what is foreign, in his choice 
of subjects for tragedy, Iphig€me or Bagmet. What, then, is 
specially remarkable m the fact that Scandinavian legend was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple gave an hour of 
study to the death-song of Ragnar ? The novelty is in the historical 
motive. The DeathrSong of Bagnar is intelligible without much 
historical commentary; anyone can understand the emphatic 
phrases ‘we smote with swords’ (pi/gnommus ensibm) , ‘laughing 
I die’ {ridms morim) — ^not to speak of the mistranslated lines 
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which represent the heroes in Valhalla drinking ale out of the 
skulls of theu" enenues 

Bibemns ceievisiam 

Ex concavis cratertbm cramoium. 

Those things caught men’s fancy, and the honourable, courageous 
viking was launched to try his fortune in modern romantic litera- 
ture But there was the historical interest, besides ; and Temple, 
m his essay Of Heroic Virtue, notices the song of Ragnar because 
it explains something in the past, and contributes something to 
the experience of the human race. He takes up ‘runic’ literature 
again in his essay Of Poetry , he is working on the same lines as 
Sidney and attenduag the progress of poesy from its early life 
among the barbarians. He vindicates, like Darnel, the right of the 
(Jothic nations to a share in the humanities. And he proves, by 
particulars, what Sidney and Daniel had left vague , he exhibits 
this specimen from a definite tract of country ; and his quotation 
has a double effect , it touche those readers who may be looking 
for a new thrill and fresh sources of amazement ; it tquches those 
also who, besides this craving, are curious about the past; who are 
historically minded and who try to imderstand the vanous foshions 
of thought in different ages. Thus, one significance of this quotation 
from Ragnar’s death-song is that it helps to alter the historical 
view of the world. Historical studies had suffered from the old 
prevalent opinion (still strong m the eighteenth century, if not 
later) that all ages of the world are very much alike. 2%e Death- 
Song of Ragnar and other references to the heroic poetry of 
Norway were like distance marks which brought out the perspec- 
tive. 

Scandinavian suggestions did not lead immediately to any 
very large results in English poetry or fiction. Macpherson came 
in later and took their ground , the profits all went to Ossian, 
Students of uorthein antiquities were too conscientious and not 
daring enough ; Percy’s Five Pieces of Runic Poetry came out 
humbly in the wake of Macpherson ; his book is like what the 
Icelanders, in a favourite contemptuous figure, call ‘the little 
boat towed behind V But the history of Scandinavian studies is 
worth some notice, though 0dm and his friends achieved no such 
sweeping victories as the heroes of Morven. 

Temple’s authorities are Scandinavian, not Enghsh, scholars , 
he' conversed at Nimeguou on these subjects with count 

1 * Xt would be as vain to deny, as it is perliaps impolitic to mention, that this 
attempt is owing to the success of the Erse fragments * {Wtve PieceSt 1763, Preface) 
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Oxenstierna, and he quotes from Olans Wormius But northern 
"studies were already flouridung m England by means of the Oxford 
press, to which Jumus had given founts of type from which were 
printed his Gothic and Old English gospels, and where the founts 
are still preserved and ready for use. Jumus’s type was used in 
printmg Hickes’s Icelandic grammar, which was afterwards included 
in the magmficent Thesaurus Lmguarvm Yeterum Septewtrum- 
ahvm. It was used, also, for E. G.’s (Edmund Gibson’s) Oxford 
edition of Polemo-Middima and of Gknstts Kirk on the Grem 
(1691), which was brought out as a philological joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological science. Gothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languages of Chaucer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
illustration of these two excellent comic poems, for the benefit of 
the ‘joco-serious Commonwealth’ to which the book is dedicated. 

Hickes’s Thesaurus is a great miscellaneous work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic languagea One page in it has now 
the authority of an original Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Firmsbu/rh from a manuscript at Lambeth 
which is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
immediately following is an Icelandic poem ; Hervor at her father 
Angantyr’s grave, calling upon him to give up the magic sword 
which had been buried with him. This poem is translated into 
English prose, and it had considerable effect on modem literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or reconditei, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dryden’s MiseeMomy, Part Yi, 
in 1716, Icelandic text and alL It seems to have been an after- 
ihought of the editor, or in compliance with a su^estion from 
outside which the editor was »too idle to refuse — for the piece is 
printed with Hickes’s heading, which refers to the preceding piece 
{Finnshwrh) in the Thesamus and compares the Icelandic with 
the Old English verse — quite unintelligible as it stands, abruptly, 
in the Miso(Mam,y\ But, however it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had as much success as is possible to those 
shadowy ancient iMngs. It is repeated, under the title The 
IncamtaMon of JBCervor by Percy, as the first of his Five Bimic 
Pieces , and, after this, it became a fistvourite subject for para- 
phrase ; it did not escape ‘Monk’ Lewis, and it appears as L’^^p^e 
d’Anga/ntyr in the Poemes harba/res of Leconte de Lisle. 

Percy’s second piece is The Dying Ode of Rotgna/r Lodbrog 
This bad not been left unnoticed after Temple’s quotation from it 
Thomas Warton the older translated the two stanzas which Temple 

^ Part VI 
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took from his authority, the IMercubura Rvmm of Olaus Wormius , 
they appeared as ‘ a Bunic Ode’ in the posthumous volume of his 
poems (1748) They counted for something in the education of 
Thomas the younger and Joseph Warton, together with the 
architecture of Winchester and Windsor, and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton. 

It will be observed that Old English poetry had none of this 
success— very slight success indeed, but still ascertainable— which 
attended The JDeaih-Song of Rctgnar and The ImaMatim, of 
Mervor. Perhaps, if Hickes had translated The F^gM at Firnns- 
jyiurh — ^but he did not, and so the Icelandic page was taken and 
the Old English left. Apart from that accident, there was good 
reason for the greater success of the ‘runic’ or ‘Islandic’ poems. 
They are much more compact and pointed than anything in Old 
English The poem of Hervor is an intensely passionate lyrical 
drama , the song of Ragnar is an emphatic rendering of the Woic 
spirit of the north , the poem is itself the product of an early 
romantic movement which had learned the artistic use of heroic 
phrases, and makes the most of them in a loud metallic way. The 
literary artifice can be detected now ; the difference from the 
older Woic style is as great as that between Burns and Barbour 
in their idea of the valiant king Robert and the eloquence of 
Baimockbum. But this calculated and brassy emphasis all went 
to establish The Death-Song as a remarkable proof of early poetical 
genius in the north, and a type of northern heroic virtue. 

The other three pieces in Percy’s volume had less vogm than 
Ragnar and the sword of Angantyr. One is The Bansome ofEgiU 
the Scald, taken from Olaus Wormius. It had been appreciated 
already by Temple, who calls the poet by the name of his lather, 
but means Egil when he says ‘ ScaUogrim.’ The passage may be 
quoted , it follows immediately on The Dealh-Smg of Bagnar • 

I am deceived, if m this somiet, and a foUowinif ode of Soallogfrim (which was 
likewise made by him after he was condenmed to die, astd deserved his pardon 
for a reward) there be not a vem trudy poetical, and in its kind Pindarie, 
takms it with the allowance of the different climates, htshions, opimons, stnd 
languages of such distant conutnes. 

Unfortunately, Ihe prose history of Egil Skallagrimsson was ’ 
not printed as yet, and could not be used by Percy. There is a 
curious neglect of lustory in Percy’s notes on the two poems that 
follow • The Funeral Song of Haeon and The Complamt of 
Harold. The selection of the poems is a good one ; but it is clear 
that, with the editor, the mythological interest is stronger than the 
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historical His principal guide is Inl/rodwetim d, VJmtoire d/uDanm- 
'marc by Chevalier Mallet, as to which we read: ‘A translation 
of this work is in great forwardness, and will shortly be published.’ 
It is curious to see how the connection with the Oxford pr^ and 
the tradition of Junius and Hickes is still maintained , Per^ here 
(as also in the prefsice to his Rdiques) acknowledges tiie help of 
Lye, whose edition of the Gothic Gospels was published at Oxford 
in 1760. The ‘Islandic Originals,’ added by Percy after his trans- 
lations, were plainly intended as a reminder to Macpherson that 
the original Gkielic of Ftngcd was still unpublished. Ihe Ftve 
Pieces, it should be observe^ were issued without Percy’s name. 

Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic^ are fer the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain how 
comparatively small was the influence of the north upon English 
poetry How much Gray knew of the language is doubtful ; but he 
certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the Latin 
translations which he found in Barthohnus or Torfeeus He must 
have caught something of the rhythm, in 

Vindum, mndum 

Vef darradar, 

and have appreciated the sharpness and brilliance of certain 
among the phrases. His Descent of 0dm and his Fcdcd S%st^s 
are more than a mere exercise in a foreign langimge, or a record 
of romantic things discovered in httle-known mythologies. The 
Icelandic poems were more to Gray than they were to any other 
scholar, because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic 
style— concise, alert, unmuffled, never drawling or clumsy. Gray 
must have felt this It meant Sbiat there was nothing more to be 
done with ‘runic’ poetry in English. It was all too finished, too 
classical No modem artist could hope to improve upon the style 
of the northern poems , and the subjects of northern mythology, 
good as they were m themselves, would be difficult and dangerous 
if clothed in English narrative or dramatic forms. Gray uses what 
he can, out of his Icelandic studies, by transferrmg some of the 
motives and phrases to a British theme, in The Bmd. 

In Hidces’s Thescmrm may be found many curious spedmens 
of what is now called Middle English he quotes Poema Morale, 
and he gives in full The Lcmd <f Oodeayme. He discusses versi- 
fication, and notes in Old Enghsh verse a greater regard for 
quantity than in modem English (giving examples from Cowley 
of short syllables lengthened and long shortened); while, in 
1 Cf. araCf chap yi, pp* 129^0* 
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discussiiig alliteration, he quotes from modem poets, Donne, Waller, 
Dryden. It might be said that the promise of the History of 
English Poett'y is there , Hickes certainly does much in the 
ground later occupied by Warton Gibson’s little book may be 
mentioned again as part of the same work , and it had an effect 
more immediate than Hickes’s ‘semi-Saxon’ quotations There 
was an audience ready for Ohristts Kirk on the Qrem, and E. G 
ought to be honoured m Scotland as a founder of modem Scottish 
poetry and one of the ancestors of Bums^ Allan Ramsay took 
up the poem, and, thus, E G ’s new-year diversion (intended, as he 
says, for the Saturnalia) is related to the whole movement of that 
age in favour of ballads and popular songs, as well as specially to 
the new Scottish poetry of Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns. 

If Percy’s Rekqms be taken as the chief result of this move- 
ment, then we may judge that there were m it two main interests 
— one, antiquarian, one, simply a liking for poetry, wherever 
found, with an inchnation to find it in the ‘silly sooth’ of popular 
nmes. Thus, the search for ballads is only partially and acci- 
dentally medievaL But it has a hkeness to aU ‘ romantic ’ schools, 
in so far as it turns away from fashionable and conventional litera- 
ture, and it was natural that lovers of ballads should also be fond of 
old English poetry in general — ^a combination of tastes well ex- 
hibited in the famous folio MS which was used by Percy and now 
bears his name 

Addison’s essays on Ghevy Chace and The Ohil^en m the 
Wood show how ballads were appreciated , and, in the last of these, 
he notes particularly how the late Lord Dorset ‘had a numerous 
collection of old English ballads ahd took a particular pleasure in 
reading them ’ Addison proceeds ‘ I can affirm the same of Mr 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined writers of our present 
age who are of the same humour.’ And then he speaks of MoUfere’s 
thoughts on the subject, as he has expressed them in Le Miscm- 
th/rope. Ballads, it is plain, had an audience ready for them, and 
they were provided in fair quantity long before Percy The imi- 
tation of them began very early , Lady Wardlaw’s Hmdyhmte 
was published in 1719 as an ancient poem ; and again in Ramsay’s 
Evergreen (1724). 

Between ballads and Scottish songs, which seem to have 
been welcome everywhere, and ancient ‘runic’ pieces, which 
were praised occixsioually by amateurs, it would seem as if old 

i As to tho publication of Chmtis Kirk in Watson^s Oho%ee Collection (1706-11) and 
Alan ilamsay’s addition to the poem, of ante, vol ix, pp 666 and 367, 
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English poems, earlier than Chancer, were neglected. But we 
know from Pope’s scheme of a history of English poetry that they 
were not forgotten, though it was left for Warton to study them 
more mmutely. Pope’s liberality of judgment may be surprising 
to those who take their opimons ready made He was not 
specially interested in the Middle Ages, but neither was he in- 
tolerant, whatever he might say about monks and ‘the long Gothic 
night’ He never repudiated his debt to Spenser; and, in his 
praise of Shakespeare, he makes amends to the Middle Ages for 
anythmg he had said against them Shakespeare, he says, is ‘an 
ancient and majestick piece of Giothick architecture compared with 
a neat modern building.’ But, before the medieval poetry of England 
could be explored m accordance with the suggestions of Pope’s 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Ossian, which utterly 
overwhelmed the poor scrupulous experiments of ‘runic’ trans- 
lators, and carried off the greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — ^in a 
common enthusiasm 

Ossian, bke Bagnar Lodbrok, belongs to a time earlier than 
what IS now generally reckoned the Middle Ages , it was not till 
after Macpherson that the chivalrous Middle Ages — the world of 
Ivanhoe or The Talwtnxm, of Lohengrin or Tornnhomser — came to 
their ovm again. There was something in the earlier times which 
seems to have been more fascinating But Ossian did not need to 
concern himself much about his date and origin , there was no 
serious rivalry to be feared either from The Descent of Odin or 
The OasUe of Otranto. Only a few vestiges of medieval literature 
contributed to the great victory, which was won, not unfairly, by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local associations 
helping in various degrees The author or translator of Ossian 
won his great success fairly, by unfair means To call him an 
impostor is true, but insufficient When Ossian dethroned Homer 
in the soul of Werther, the historical and antiquarian fraud of 
Macpherson had very httle to do with it Werther and Charlotte 
mingle their tears over the ‘Songs of Selma’ , it would be an insult 
to Goethe to suppose that he translated and printed these ‘Songs ' 
merely as interestmg philological specimens of the ancient life of 
Scotland, or that he was not really possessed and enchanted by 
the melancholy winds and the voices of the days of old. Blair’s 
opinion about Ossian is stated in such terms as these . 

Thu description ot Fingal’s airy hall, ut the poem called Det rcahon, and 
of the ascent of Alalvuia into it deserves particnlar notice, as remarkably noble 
and magrniflcent. But above all, the engagement of Pin^il with the Spirit of 

15—2 
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in Camc4hvt,ra, cannot be mentioned withont admiration. I forbear 
transonbinf the passage, as it must have drawn the attention of every one 
who has read the works of Ossian. The nndannted courage of Fingal, 
opposed to all the terrors of the Soandmavian god; the appearance and the 
speech of the awful sjdrit ; the wound which he receives, and the shnek which 
he sends forth, ‘as rolled into himself, he rose upon the wmd,’ are fall of the 
most amazing and ternble majesty, that I know no passage mot e subltme %n 
the writings of any uninsured author. 

Blau*, as a doctor of divinity and professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, was bound to be careful in his language, and, if it here 
seems extravagant, it is certainly not careless His deliberate 
judgment as to the sublimity of Ossian must be taken as abso- 
lutely sincere, and it cannot be sincere if not founded on the text 
as it stands, if bribed or biassed in any measurable degree by 
antiquarian considerations. And the praise of Goethe and Blair 
was honestly won by Macpherson, his imagery, thoughts and 
sentences are estimated by these critics for the effect upon their 
minds. What they desire is beauty of imagination, thought and 
language; these, they find in Ossian, the published Ossian, the 
book in their hands ; if Macphei*son wrote it aU, then their praise 
bdongs to him. Nothing can alter the fact that sentences were 
written and published which were good enough to obtain this 
praise; all Macpherson’s craft as a philological impostor would 
have been nothing without his literary skill. He was original 
enough, in a peculiar way, to touch and thnll the whole of 
Europe. 

The glamour of Ossian is only very partially to be reckoned 
among the literary influences of the Middle Ages. It is romantic, 
in every acceptation of that too significant word. But ‘romantic’ 
and ‘medieval’ are not the same thing The Middle Ages help 
the modem romantic authors in many ways, and some of these 
may be found in Ossian , the vague twilight of Ossian, and the 
persistent tones of lamentation, are in accordance with many 
passages of old Scandinavian poetry — of The Lays of Mdgi 
and The Laiment of Qvjdmm, m the elder Edda—yiiih many 
old ballads, with much of the Arthurian legend. But those very 
likenesses may prove a warning not to take ‘medieval’ as meaning 
the exclusive possession of any of those qualities or modes. If 
certain fekdiions of sentiment are found both in the elder EMa 
and in Morte dt Arthur, it is probable that they vidll be found 
also m ancient Baliylon and in the South Sea islands. And, if the 
scenery and sentimeut of Ossian are not peculiarly medieval, 
though they are undoubtedly romantic, the spell of Ossian, as we 
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may fitly call it — ^that is, the phrases and rhythmical cadences — are 
obviously due to the inspired writings with which Blair, by a 
simple and wellknown device of rhetoric, was willing to compare 
them. The language of Ossfan is copied from David and Isaiah. 
It is enough to quote from the passage whose sublimity no unin- 
spired author has outdone — ^the debate of Fingal and the ‘spirit of 
dismal Loda’ 

‘ Dost thou force me from my place ® ’ replied the hollow voice. ‘The people 
bend before me I tom the battle m the field of the brave. 1 look on ihe 
nations and they vanish , my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad 
on the wmds. the tempests are before my face But my dwelling is calm, 
above the clouds, the fields of my rest are pleasant ’ 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place selected 
by Blair (which, by the way, is close to Werther’s last momentous 
quotation, following on ‘Selma’) 

Malvina ' where art thou, with thy songs, vrith the soft sound of thy steps ? 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the ^ughter of Toscar^ ‘I passed, O 
son of Fmgal, by Tor-lutha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the hall was ceased 
Silence was among the trees of the hill The voice of the chase was over. 
1 saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about Malvma, but they answered 
not They turned their faces away thm darkness covered their beauty 
They were like stars, on a rainy bill, by night, each lookmg fidntly through 
her mist’ 

The last sentence is in a different measure from the rest of the 
passage. Most of it, and almost the whole of Ossian, is in parallel 
phras^ resembling Hebrew poetry. This was observed by Malcolm 
Iiaing, and is practically acknowledged by Macpherson in the 
parallel passages which he gives in his notes , his admirers dwelt 
upon the ‘uninspired’ eloquence which reminded them of the 
Bible. It sometimes resembles the oriental manner satirised by 
Goldsmith in The Citizen, of the World} ‘there is nothing like 
sense in the true Eastern style, where nothing more is required 
but sublimity.’ 

But Macpherson did not invent the whole of Ossian out of his 
own head * he knew a good deal of Gaelic poetry. If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar, he might have treated Gaelic songs as 
Hickes did The IwsamMtvm of Hervor, printing the text with a 
prose translation, and not asking for any fitvour from ‘the reading 
public.’ But he wished to be popular, and he took the right way 
to that end — leaving Percy in the cold shade with his Five Pieces 
ofRwnie Poetry and his philological compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has the interest of an ironical &ble. 


^ Letter xxxm. 
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Nemesis came upon him Mitib a humorous cruelty , no detective^ 
romance ever worked out a more coherent plot The end of the 
story is that Macpherson, long after his first successes, was com- 
pelled by the enthusiasm of his supporters to provide them 
with Gaelic oiiginals. He laboured hard to compose the Gaehc 
Ossian, when he was weary of the whole af^r. He would gladly 
have been allowed to pass with credit as the original composer of 
the English Ossian, which was all that he really cared for. But 
his ingenuity had brought him to this dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him in the invention of Ossian 
without afironting his generous fiiends, and so, twenty years after 
his triumph, he had to sit down in cold blood and make his ancient 
Gaehc poetry. He had begun with a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical joke , he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
it succeeded, would leave to him the less of what was reaUy his 
due for the merits of the English Ossian. 

James Macpherson was bom in 1736 near Kingussie, the son 
of a small farmer. He did well at the university of Aberdeen 
and then, for some time, was schoolmaster in his native parish, 
Ruthven. His hterary tastes and ambitions were keen, and, in 
1758, he published a poem. The Highlomder. About this date, he 
was made tutor to the son of Graham of Balgowan, and, in 1769, 
he went to Moffat with his pupil (Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa), from which occasion the vogue of Ossian began At 
Mofiht, Macpherson met John Home, the authoi of DougJm, who 
was full of the romantic interest in the Highlands which he passed on 
to Collins, and which was shared by Thomson. Macpherson really 
knew somethmg about Gaelic poefiry, and paiticularly the poems 
of Ossianic tradition which were generally popular in Badenoch 
But his own literai'y taste was too decided to let him be content 
with what ho know , he honestly thought that the traditional Gaehc 
poems were not very good , he saw the chance for original exercises 
on Gaelic themes His acquaintance Home, however, wanted to 
get at the true Celtic spirit, which, at the same time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it Macpherson supphed him with 
The Death of Oscar y a thoroughly romantic story, resembhng in 
plot Chaucer’s Knight’s Tote, but more tragical — ^it ended in the 
death of the two nvals and the lady also. This was followed by 
others, which Home showed to Blair in Edinburgh In the next 
year, 1760, appeared Vrojgmmt.s of Anm'AVb Poet/ry collected tn 
the HigJdamds of Scotland, a/nd trmidat^d ft otn tlve (Jaelic or 
Erse Uiitgnage, 
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Then, Macpherson went travelling in the Highlands and 
Western isles, persuaded by ‘several people of rank, as well as 
taste.' The result was the complete epic of Fingal an andmt 
epic poem in six boohs, which was published in 1762. 

Several gentlemen in the Highlands and isles gave me all the asrastauce 
in their power, and it was by their means I was enabled to compleat the epic 
poem. How far it comes up to the roles of the epopoea, is the province of 
criticism to examine It is only my bnsmess to lay it before the reader, as 
I have fonnd it. 

In the Fingal volume was also published among shorter pieces 
Temora, an epic poem ‘little more than the opening’ is Mac- 
pherson’s note But, m 1763, this poem, too, was completed, in 
eight books 

The ‘advertisement’ to Fingal states that 

there is a design on foot to print the Ongmals as soon as the translator shall 
have tune to transcribe them for the press , and if this pnblicatiou shall not 
take place, copies will then be deposited in one of the pubho libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monnment of genins from being lost 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Macpherson, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient 60m what he knew of Gaelic 
verse He did not wish to translate such poems as captain Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars He spoke sbghtingly of the Irish 
tales of Finn , the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpherson invented the name Fingal; he 
insisted that Fingal, Ossian, Oscar and all the poems were not 
merely Scottish but ‘ Caledonian ’ ; in the glory of Ossian, the Irish 
have only by courtesy a share. This glory, in Macpherson’s mind, 
was not romantic like the tales of chivalry, but heroic and political, 
like the Iliad and the Aevmd. He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic elements 
as he found them in Gaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those of Geoffrey of Monmouth) 
are intended to glorify the history of his native country, and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in The Brut) are victorious 
adversaries of Rome. ‘Both nations’ (Caledoma and Ireland), 
says Macpherson, ‘were almost the same people in the days 
of that hero ’ , but they are not equal , and Fingal the Cfetle- 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland against the king of 
Lochliii, when Cuchullin the Irish champion has been defeated. 
Macpherson thus provoked Iridi scholars and English sceptics 
equally, and in such a way that Irish scholars were generally 
cut off from a hearing in England Johnson did not care 
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for them, what he asked for was the original Gaelic of the^ 
‘epopoea ’ ; this the Irish Ossianic poems were not, and they were 
rejected by Macpherson himseE They would have exploded his 
history, and, with it, his epic scaffolding. Fingal, conqueror of the 
Romans, and Ossian, nval of Homer, had become necessary to 
Macpherson’s scheme And, as a literary man, Macpherson was 
nght — ^amazingly clever in his selections and rejections and in the 
whole frame of his policy, so far as it was intended to catch the 
greatest number of readers Romance is to be found there m its 
two chief modes — superficial variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling There is also enough to conciliate a 
severer taste, in the motives of national heroism, and in the poet’s 
conformity with the standards of epic Thus, all sorts of readers 
were attracted — lovers of antiquity, lovers of romance, hearts ot 
sensibility and those respectable critics who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dryden and Pope in their devotion to the epic ideal 

Macpherson’s literary talent was considerable, and is not 
limited to his ancient epic poems Reference will be made else- 
where’^ to his HiMory of Great Bmtatn, from the EestoraUon 
%n 1660 to the Accession of the House of Hamm&r (1776). In 
1773 , he had published a prose translation of the Ihad, which 
was not highly appreciated. But it is interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer from English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died in 1796, in his native Badenoch, in 
the house which he had built for himseE and named ‘BelleviUe ’ , 
he was buried in Westminster abbey, at his own request. A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, was published from his papers in 1807. Klopstock, 
Herder and Goethe took this publication seriously and tried to 
discover in it the laws of Caledonian verse. In 1805, Malcolm 
Laing brought out an edition of Ossian (and of Macpherson’s own 
poems), in which the debts of Macpherson were exposed, with 
some exaggeration. Scott’s article on Laing in The Edinburgh 
Review (1805) reaches most of the conclusions that have been 
proved by later critical research 

Percy’s Rdtqms were much more closely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was ; they revealed the proper medieval treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry. They are much nearer than the 
‘rumc’ poems to what is commonly reckoned medieval Percy’s 
ballads are also connected with various other tastes — ^with the 
liking for Scottish and Irish music which had led to the publication 

^ Chap XU, post 
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of Scottish sonp in D’Urfey’s collection, in Old Enghsh BaMctds 
1723 — 1727 , in Thomson’s Orpheus Ocdedonvus and Ramsar/s Tea 
Table MiscMany. But, though there was nothing peculiarly 
medieTal in Fy, let ujs all to the Bndal or in Cowden Emwes, the 
taste for such country songs often went with the taste for ‘ Gothic ’ 
romances. 

The famous folio MS which Percy secured from Humphrey 
Pitt of Shifhal had been compiled with no exclusive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy found it was being treated 
as waste paper and used for fire-lighting When it was saved from 
total destruction, it was still treated with small respect , Percy, 
instead of copying, tore out the ballad of King Estmere as copy 
for the printers, without saving the original pages. But most of 
the book is preserved , it has been fully edited by Purmvall and 
Hales, vrtth assistance from Child and Chappell , what Percy took 
or left IS easily discerned. Ritson, the avenger, followed Percy 
as he followed Warton, and, in the mtroduction to his Engleish 
Bomancees, displayed some of Percy’s methods, and proved how 
far his versions were from the origmal. But Percy was avowedly 
an improver and restorer. His processes are not those of scrupulous 
philology, but neither are they such as Macpherson favoured. His 
three volumes contain what they profess in the title-page . 

Old Hetoic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets 
{chtefly of the Lync kind) Together vnth some few of later date 

And there is much greater variety than the title-page offers ; to 
take extreme cases, the Beliques include the song against Idchard 
of Almaigne and the song on the false traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o' Gordon and Sir Palriek Spem, ‘Gmitle 
river’ from the Spanish, Old Tom of Bedlam and LiUibwrlero, 
The Fairies Farewell by Corbet and Admhcd Hosier’s Ghost 
by Glover. There are essays on ancient English minstrels, on the 
mefafical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce Plowmatis Vision, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and certainly gving a strong impulse 
to the study of old English poetry. Percy nuikes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets and, by an 
analysis of LiMus Discomus, proves ‘their skill in distributing 
and conducting their feble.’ His opinion about early English 
poetry is worth quoting : 

It has happened tmlnckily, that the antiquaries who have revived the works 
of onr andent writers have been for the most pmrt men void of taste and genius. 
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and therefore hare always fastidiously rejected the old poetical Romances, 
because founded on fictitious or popular subjects, while they have been 
careful to grub up every petty fragment of the most dull and insipid rhymist, 
whose ment it was to deform morahty, or obscure true history. Should the 
public encourage the revival of some of those andent Epic Songs of Chivalry 
they would ftrequently see the noh ore of an Ariosto or a Tasso, tho’ buried il 
may be among the rubbish and dross of barbarous tunes. 

The public did not discourage this revival, and what Percy wanted 
was earned out by Ritson, Ellis, Scott and their successors. Perhaps 
the best thing in Percy’s criticism is his distinction between the 
two classes of ballad , the one incorrect, with a romantic wildness, 
is in contrast to the later, tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described 

The other sort are written m exaoter measure, have a low or subordinate 
correctness, sometimes bordering on the insipid, yet often well adapted to the 
I>athetio 

As an example, Percy refers to Gernutm 

In Yemce town not long agoe 
A cruel Jew did dwell. 

Which lived all on usiirie 
f As Italian writers licll 

Tlie diiferencc here noted by Percy is the principal thing in this 
branch of Icaniing, an<l it could haidly be explained in better 
wolds 

It was through Percy’s ReMqiies that the Middle Ages really 
came to have an iiiHuence in modern poetry, and this was an effect 
far gieater than that of Ossian (which was not medieval) or that 
of The Castle of Otranto (which was not poetical). The Rdiqms 
did not spread one monotonous sfeiitiment like Ossian, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinciy. What they did may be found in 
The Anc/isnt Marvner, and is acknowledged by the authors of 
Lyrical Ballads 

Contrast, m this respect, the effect of Muephersou’s publication with the 
liehqwi of Percy, so unassuming, so modest m their pretensions ^—Z have 
already stated how much Germany is indebted to this latter work; and for 
our own country its poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it, I do not 
tlunk tiiat there is an able writer in verse of the present day who would not 
be proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Rehques, 1 l^ow that it is so 
with my friends, and for myself I am happy on this occarion to make a public 
avowal of my own (Wordsworth, 18J5) 

It IS strange that there should he so httle of Relrques iii 
Chattel Ion. What one misses in the Rowley poems is the irregular 
verse of the ballads , the freest measures in the Rowley poems are 
borrowed from Shakespeare, the ballad called the Bristowe 
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Trcigedie is in Percy’s second class, written with ‘a low or suboi'- 
dinate correctness sometimes bordering on the insipid/ e.g. 

I greeve to telle, before yonre soune 
Does fromme the welkmn flye. 

He hath upon his honour sworne, 

That thou shalt surelie die. 

The real master of Ohattei'ton is Spenser Chatterton had 
a perfect command of the heroic line as it was then commonly 
used m couplets , he preferred the stanza, however, and almost 
always a stanza with an alexandrine at the end He had learned 
much from The Cmtleof Indolence^huthQ does not remain content 
with the eighteenth century Spenserians , he goes back to the 
original. A technical variation of Chatterton’s is proof of this 
whereas the eighteenth century imitators of The Faerie Qmene 
cut their alexandiines at the sixth syllable regularly, Chatterton 
is not afraid to turn over 

Tell him I scome to kenne hem from afar, 

Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedde of warre. 

347) 

And cnes a guei^e and slughornes shake the vaulted heaven. 

{Hastings 2, 1 190.) 

And like to them mternal alwaie stryve to be. {Ibid. 1 380) 

In following Spenser, he sometimes agrees with Milton thus, 
Elimwre arid Juga and the Excelente Balade of Ohantie are in 
Milton’s seven line stanza (rime royal, with the seventh line an 
alexandrine), thus 

Juga Systers in sorrowe, on thys daise-ey’d banke, 

Where melancholych broods, we wyll lamente; 

Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene darke, 

Lyche levynde okes m eche the odher bente. 

Or lyche forlettenn halles of mernemente 
Whose gastlie mitches holde the trame of fryghte 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte 
Ehnmre . No moe the miskynette shall wake the morne 

The minstrelle daunoe, good cheere, and morryce plaie; 

No moe the amblynge palfrie and the home 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie, 
m seke the foreste alle the lyve-longe dale, 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrche glebe wyll goe, 

And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 

In the SoTige to Mlla^ again, there are measures from Milton’s 
Ode 

Oir whare thou kennst fromm farre 
The dysmall crye of warre, 

Orr seest some mountayne made of corse of sleyne. 
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The poems attributed to Thomas Rowley are Elizabethan, where 
they are not later, in style , the spelling is freely imitated from the 
worst fifteenth century practice , the vocabulary is taken largely 
from Speght’s glossary to Chaucer, from Kersey’s Dwtionarnm 
Angh-BHtmmimm (1708) and Bailey’s Umverml Etymological 
Dietionary (1737). Chatterton does not seem to have cared much 
for Chaucer except as an authority for old words ; he studied the 
glossary, not the text, and does not imitate Chaucer’s phrasing 
His poetry and his medieval tastes are distinct , his poetry is not 
medieval, and his medieval fictions (like those of Scott, to a great 
extent) are derived from admiration of the life and manners, from 
architecture and heraldry, from the church of St Mary BedcMe, 
from the black-letter Bible in which he learned to read, and from 
the appearance of the old parchments which his lather took from 
Canynge’s cofiSn in the neglected muniment room of the church. 
His grandfather and great-grandfrther had been sextons there, 
and the church was the ancestral home of his imagination, ‘the 
pride of Brystowe and the Westeme lande.’ The child made an 
imaginary Bristol of the fifteenth century, with personages who 
were seen moving about in it and distinctly known to him ; the 
childhood of Sordello in Browning’s poem is the same sort of life 
as Chatterton’s. As he grew out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of verse, he still kept up his fictitious world , his 
phantom company was not dispersed by his new poetical knowledge 
and skill, but was employed by him to utter his new poetry, 
a)i|||fegh this was almost wholly at variance with the assumed age 
anOiabit of Thomas Rowley and his acquaintances. The Rowley 
poems are not an imitation of fifteenth century English verse, 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century, keepmg wisely, but 
not tamely, to the poetical conventions of the time, the tradition of 
heroic veise — with excursions, like those of Blake, into the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s songs, and one remarkable experiment (noted by 
Watts-Dunton) in the rhythm of Chnstahd, with likeness to Scott 
and Byron 


'Then each did don in seemlie gear, 

What armour eohe beseem’d to wear, 

And on each sheelde devices shone 
Of wounded hearts and battles won. 

All ctunous and nice eohon; 

With many a tassild spear 

But tills, The Unknown Krnght (which is not in the early editions 
of the Rowley poems), is an accident Chatterton had here for 
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a moment hit on one kind of verse which was destmed to live in 
the next generation , but neither in the principal Eowley poems 
nor in those avowedly his own does he show any sense of what he 
had found or any wish to use again this new invention. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in November 1762, and put to 
school at Colston’s hospital when he was nine ; in 1765, he w£^ 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. In April 1770, his master 
released him, and he came to London to try his fortune as an 
author and journalist He had been a contributor to magazines for 
some time before he left home, and possessed very great readiness 
in different kinds of popular writing He got five guineas for a short 
comic opera, The Revmge (humours of Olympus), and seems to have 
wanted nothmg but time to establish a good practice as a literary 
man He does not seem to have made any mistake in judging his 
own talents ; he could do efficiently the sort of work which he 
professed But he had come to a point of bad luck, and his pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get over the difficulty by 
begging or sponging, so he killed himself (24 August 1770) 

The nature of his impostures is now fairly well ascertamed. 
They began in his childhood as pure invention and imaginary life, 
they turned to schoolboy practical jokmg (the solemn bookish 
schoolboy who pretends to a knowledge of magic or Hebrew is 
a wellknown character), then, later, came more elaborate jokes, 
to impose upon editors — 8axon Atchtevemenia is irresistible— 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Byse 
of Peyncteyning %n Englamde vmiben hy T. BowMe 

Ccmynge, a ftaud very properly refused by W^ole. 
The Rowley poems were written with all those motives mixed; 
but of firaud there was clearly less in them than in the document 
for the history of paintmg, because the poems are good value, 
whatever their history may be, whereas the document is only 
meant to deceive and is otherwise not specially amusmg. 

Chatterton was shghtly infiuenced by Macpherson, and seems 
to have decided that the Caledomans weie not to have all the 
profits of heroic melancholy to themselves. He provided translations 
of Saxon poems 

The loud winds whistled through the sacred grove of Thor; far over the 
plains of Denania were the ones of the spirits heard. The howl of Hubba’s 
hinmd voice swelled upon every blast, imd the shrill rimek of the fair Locabara 
shot through the midnight sky. 

There is some hkeness between Macpherson and Chatterton in 
their acknowledged works. Macpherson, in his poems The Himt&r 
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and The Highlander, has great fluency with the heroic verse, and 
in prose of different sorts he was a capable writer. The difference 
is that Chatterton was a poet, with every variety of music, 
seemingly, at his command, and with a mind that could project 
itself in a hundred different ways — ^a true shaping mind. Nothing 
in Chatterton’s hfe is more wonderful than his impersonality , he 
does not make poetry out of his pains or sorrows, and, when he is 
composing verse, he seems to have escaped from himself His 
dealing with common romantic scenery and sentiment is shown 
in the quotation above from EUwmre a/nd Juga, he makes a 
poetical use of melancholy motives, himself untouched, or, at any 
rate, undeluded. 

The Wartons were devoted to the Middle Ages through their 
appreciation of Gothic architecture. It began with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let his sons Joseph and Thomas understand what 
he himseU admired in Windsor and Winchester. But, as with 
Chatterton, and even with Scott, an admiration of the Middle 
Ages need not lead to a study of medieval philology, though it did 
so in the case of Thomas the younger. In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Ages generally meant, first of all, a taste for Spenser, 
for Elizabethans — old poetry, but not too old. Thomas Warton 
the father was made professor of poetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deserved it for his praise of the neglected early poems of Milton. 
It was indirectly from Warton that Pope got his knowledge of 
and II Pemevoso. Warton’s own poems, published by 
his I5n Thomas in 1748, contain some rather amazing borrowings 
from Milton’s volume of 1645 ," his paraphrase of Temple’s 
quotation from Olaus Wormius has been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomas had his father’s tastes and proved this in his 
work on Spenser, his edition of Milton’s Poems vpon severed 
oceetsiems and his projected history of Gothic architecture, as well 
as in his history of English poetry. His life, well written by 
Richard Mant, is a perfect example of the easy-going university 
man, such as is also well represented in the famous miscellany 
which Warton himself edited. The Oscford Semsage. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity, distinguished even at that time fpr neglect of 
his pujHls and for a love of ale, tobacco, low company and of 
going to see a man hanged. His works are numerous^; his poems 
in a collected edition were published in 1791, the year after his 
death. He was ptofessor of poetry 1757 to 1767, Camden professor 

1 See bibliography 
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of history from 1785 and poet laureate in the same year. His 
appointment was celebrated by the Probationary Odes attached 
to The RoUiad. 

The advertisement to Warton’s Poems (1791) remarks that the 
author was ‘of the school of Spenser and Milton, rather than that 
of Pope ’ The old English poeti’y which he studied and described 
in his history had not much direct influence on his own compo- 
sitions , the effect of his medieval researches was not to make him 
an imitator of the Middle Ages, but to give him a wider range in 
modem poetry. Study of the Middle Ages implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudices, and, with Warton, as with Gray 
and Ohatterton and others, the freedom of poetry and of poetical 
study was the chief thing , metrical romances, Chaucer and Gower, 
Lydgate and Gawain Douglas, led, usually, not to a revival of 
medieval forms, but to a quickening of interest in Spenser and 
Milton Nor was the school of Pope renounced or dishonoured in 
consequence of Warton’s ‘Gothic’ taste, he uses the regular 
couplet to describe his medieval studies 

Long' have 1 loved to catch the sunple chime 
Of minstrel-haips, and spell the fahhng rune ; 

To new the festive rites, the knightly play. 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day, 

To mark the monldermg halls of barons hold, 

And the rough castle, cast m giant mould; 

With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore 
And muse on the magnificence of yore’. 

Thomas Warton’s freedom of admiration does not make him dis- 
respectful to tlio ordinary canons of literary taste , he does nof go 
so far as his brother Joseph. Se is a believer in the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by his brother ; this is a fair 
test of conservative literary opimon m the eighteenth century. 

The History of Engluh Poetry (in three volumes, 1774, 1778, 
1781) was severely criticised , not only, as by Ritson, for maccu- 
racy, but, even more severely, for incoherence Scott is merciless 
on this head . 

As for the late laureate, it is well known that he never could follow a clue 
of any kmd. With a head abounding m multifarious lore, and a mind nu- 
Queslionably unioned with true poetic fire, he wielded that most fatal of all 
implements to its possessor, a pen so scatunent and unretentive, that we think 
he must have been often astonished not only at the extent of his lucubrations, 
but at their total and absolute want of connection with the subject he had 
assigned to himself^ 


1 Verses on Svr Joshua ReynoWs pamted mndou, at New College, Oxford 1782 
* See Scott’s art on Todd’s Spensei , on The EAxnhurqh Sevieto, 180.5 
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This does not make allowance enough, either for the difficulties 
of Warton’s explorations or for the various purposes of literary 
history. Warton certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of Gibbon is not required for every history, and the 
history of literature can spare a coherent plan, so long as the 
historian provides such plenty of samples as Warton always gives. 
Obviously, in literature, the separate facts may be interesting and 
intelligible, while the bare facts of political history can but rarely 
be such The relation of book to book is not like the relation of 
one battle to another in the same war, or of one political act to the 
other events of a king’s reign. In hterary history, desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless , and Warton’s work 
has and retains an interest and value which will outlast many 
ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further, 
his biographer Mant has ground for his opinion (contrary to Scott’s) 
that Warton 

can trace the progrees of the mind, not merely as exemphfled in the confined 
exertions of an individnal, hnt in a snceession of ages, and in the parsnits and 
aounirements of a people. 

if 

There is more reasoning and more coherence in Warton’s history 
than Scott allows 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as his brother 
did, but he saw more clearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante was; ‘perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next composition 
to the Iliad, in point of onginality and sublimity' ’ The footnote 
here (‘Milton was particularly fond of this writer’ etc) shows, by 
its phrasing, how little known Dante was at that time to the English 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medievalist 
like Thomas, he had that appreciation of Spenser and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medieval studies 
in England. His judgment of Pope and of modern poetry agrees with 
the opinion expressed by Hurd in his Letters m CMvaVry <md 
Bonumee (1762 six years after the first part of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay, eight years after Thomas Warton on The Faerie ^eme). 

What we have gotten hy this revolution, you will say, is a great deal of good 
sense. WTiat we have lost, is a world of fine fabhng ; the illntion of whidi is 
HO grulorni to the Charmed Spint that in spite of philosophy and fashion 
Spenser still ranks highest among the Poets; I mean with all those 
who are either come of that house, or have any kindness for it. 

Hurd’s Letters are the best explanation of the critical view which 
saw the value of romance — ‘the Gothic fisibles of chivalry’ — without 


1 Mtmy on Pope, sect v 
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any particular knowledge of old French or much cunosity about 
any poetry older than Ariosto. Not medieval poetry, but medieval 
customs and sentiments, were interesting , and so Hurd and many 
others who were tired of the poetry of good sense looked on Ariosto, 
Tasso and Spenser as the true poets of the medieval heroic age. 
It should be observed that the age of ‘good sense’ was not slow 
to appreciate ‘the fairy way of writing’ — ^the phrase is Dryden’s, 
and Addison made it a text for one of his essays on Imagmation 
At the same time as Thomas Warton, another Oxford man, 
Tyrwhitt of Merton, was working at old English poetry. He edited 
the Rowley poems His Essay on the Language a/nd Yermfieation 
of Chmmr and his Introdmtory Ltscowrse to the Oanterhury 
Tcdes (‘prmted before Mr Warton’s hook was published’) are the 
complement of Warton’s work. Warton is not very careful about 
prosody; his observations on the stanza of The Faerie Queene are 
dull and inaccurate Tyrwhitt was interested in the history of 
verse, as Gray had been, and, from his grammatical knowledge 
and critical sense, he made out the rule of Chaucer’s heroic verse 
which had escaped notice for nearly 400 years No other piece 
of medieval scholarship in England can be compared with Tyr- 
whitt’s in importance Chaucer was popularly known, but known 
as an old barbarous author with plenty of good sense and no art 
of language. The pieces of Chaucer printed at the end of Dryden’s 
FaUes show what doggerel passed for Chaucer’s verse, even with 
the finest judges, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
the line, mamly by getting the value of the e mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent 

Tyrwhitt is the restorer of' Chaucer. Though the genius of 
Dryden had discovered the classical spirit of Chaucer’s imagination, 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defaced till Tyrwhitt 
explained the rule of his heroic hne and brought out the beauty of 
it The art of the grammarian has seldom been better justified 
and there are few thmgs in English philology more notable than 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer. 


B. L X OH X. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LETTER-WRITERS 
I 

Horac® Walpole is generally acknowledged as ‘ the prince of 
letter-writers,’ and he is certainly entitled to this high literary 
rank in consideration of the extent and supreme value of his 
correspondence. Byron styled Walpole’s letters ‘incomparable,’ 
and all who know them must agree in this high praise. Enghsh 
literature is particularly rich in the number and excellence of its 
letter-writers , but no other of the class has dealt with so great a 
vanety of subjects as Walpole. His letters were, indeed, the chief 
work of his life. 

As the beauty of the art largely depends on the spontaneity of 
the writers in the expression of their natural feelings, it would be 
futile to attempt to decide the relative merits of the great letter- 
writers in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the class. We should be gratefiil for the treasures bequeathed to 
us and refrain from appraising their respective deserts. To weigh 
the golden words of such gracious spirits as Gray, Cowper or 
Charles Lamb, in order to decide which of them possesses the 
highest value, seems a labour unworthy of them alL Smcerity is 
the primary claim upon our respect and esteem for great writers 
of lettera ; and the lack of this rules out the letters of Pope from 
the place in literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Kow, in spite of the cruel criticism of Macaulay, we have no hesitar 
tion in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole’s letters. 

Walpole lives now and always will live in public esteem as a 
great letter-writer ; but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
dunng his lifetime. Thus, his name attained to a fame which, 
in later years, has been considerably dimmed, partly by the 
instability which reflects itself in his writings, and, also, by the 
virulent ceMure to which he has been subjected by some critics of 
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distinction. Macaulay’s complete indictment of Horace Walpole as 
a* man has left him with scarcely a rag of character. The charges 
brought against him are, however, so wholesale that the condem- 
nation may be said to carry with it its own antidote , for it is not 
a mere caricature, but one almost entirely opposed to trutL To 
many of these unjust charges, any candid review of Walpole’s 
career in its many aspects, exhibiting him as a man of quality, a 
brilliant wit, both in conversation and in writing, an author of 
considerable mark, a connoisseur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a sufficient answer. A fuller reply, how- 
ever, is required to those accusations which touch his honour and 
social conduct through life. Macaulay speaks of Walpole’s ‘ faults 
of head and heart,’ of his ‘ unhealthy and disorganised mmd,’ of 
his disguise from the world ‘by mask upon mask,’ adding that 
‘ whatever was little seemed great to him, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little.’ Now, Walpole placed himself so often at 
his reader’s mercy, and, occasionally, was so perverse in his actions 
as to make it necessary for those who admire his character to show 
that, though he had many transparent faults, his hfe was gmded 
by honourable principles, and that, though not wilhng to stand 
forth as a censor of mankind, he could clearly distmguish between^ 
the great and little things of life and, when a duty was clear to ' 
him, had strength to follow the call His affectation no one would 
wish to deny; but, although this is an objectionable quality, it 
can scarcely be treated as criminal In fact, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friends, but 
soon adopted a shield of flne-gentlmnanly pretence, in order to 
protect his own feelings • 

Horatio Walpole was born at the house of his father Bobert 
Walpole) in Arlington street, on 24 September I7l7. After two 

study with a tutor, ho went to Eton in April 1727, where 
he remamed until the spiing of 1735, when he entered at King’s 
college, Cambridge. He had many fest Etonian friends, and we hear 
of two small circles— the triumvir ate.’ consisting of Gwr ge and 
Charles Montagu and WsSl^^S'the quadruple alliance,’ namely, 
CrayTWest, Ashton and Walpole^. He left the university m 1739, 
and, on 10 March, set off on the grand tour with Gray, of which 
some account has already been given in this volume®. Of the 
quarrel between them, Walpole took the whole blame upon him- 
self, but, probably, Gray was also at fault Both kept silence 
as to the cause, and the only authentic particulars are to be 

> Of chap. VI, p 117, ante, ® Of pp. 118 — 119 ^ 

'*^ 16—2 
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found in Walpole’s letter^ to Mason, \rho was then writing the 
life of Gray— a letter which does the greatest credit to Walpole's 
heart The friendship was renewed after three years and continued 
through life, but it was not what it had been at first, though 
Walpole’s appreciation of the genius of Gray was always of the 
strongest and of the most enthusiastic character. 

After Gray left Walpole at Beggio, the latter passed through a 
senous illness His life was probably saved by the prompt action 
of Joseph Spence (who was travelhng with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a famous Italian physician who, with the aid of Spence’s 
own attentive nursing, brought the illness to a successful end. 
Walpole, when convalescent, continued his journey with Lord 
Lincoln and Spence , but, having been elected member of parlia- 
ment for Calhngton in Cornwall at the general election, he left his 
companions and landed at Dover, 12 September l24Lr He changed 
his seat several times, but continued in parliament until iy6 , 8. when 
he retired from the representation of Lyna He if as observant of his 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sitting, his desciiptions of 
which are of great interest. On 23 March 1742, he spoke for the first 
time in the House, against the motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on his father. According to his own account, 
his speech ‘ was published in the Magazines, but was entirely false, 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it’ On 11 January 
1761, he moved the address to the king at the opening of the 
session , but the most remarkable incident in his parhamentary 
career was his quarrel, in 1747, with the redoubtable speakecl 
Onslow. More to his credit were his strenuous endeavours to 
^rc the hfe of the unfortHnate''admiral Byng 

The turning-point of his hfe was the acquisition of Strawberry 
bill The building of the house, the planning of the gardens and 
the collection of his miscellaneous artistic curiosities soon became 
of absorbing mterest to Walpole. Much might be said of him as 
a connoisseu r . his taste has been strongly condemned; but, 
although he often made much of what was not of great importance, 
he gradually collected works of enduring value, and the disper- 
sion of his property in 1842 came to be regarded as a historical 
event®. Judge Hardinge was just when he wrote ‘In his taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppery, but 
still with fancy and genius®.’ The opemng of the private press in 

^ 2 Maroh 1773 i 

> Xhe contents of Strawberry hill realised £33,450 11« 9d , andVonld be valned 
now at many times that amonnt. 

• Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol vin, p 525 
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1767, ihsi J)Mnna ArhMecm a or the Mz&oiHcmvm, as he called 
it, also, gaTe Walpole, with much additional wdi^a^eat deal of 
pleasure. He was enabled to print his light verses and present 
them to his distinguished visitors, and could make preparations 
for the printing of Ms projected works Conway called Ms cousin 
‘ Elzevir Horace.’ Walpole was very proud to he able to b^in the 
work of his press by printing two unpubhshed odes by Cray\ 

Walpole’s head was so full of Strawberry hill, and he mentioned 
it so ficequently in his letters, that he sent a particular description 
to Mann (12 June 1763) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, 'for 
it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours not 
to be exactly master of every spot where one another is writing 
readmg or sauntermg.’ He frequently produced guides to the 
‘Castle’, but the fullest and final one is the Desenptkm of the 
ViMa prmted m 178i, and.ill}isirafced by many into^tmg 
Walpole was very generous in allowing visitOTS^td seeTSsTmuse , 
but these visitors were often very inconsiderate, and broke the rules 
he made He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763) 

My house is full of people and has been so from the instant 1 breakfasted, 
and more are coming— m short 1 keep an inn the dgn 'The Glothio Casfie.’ 
Since my gallery was finished I hare not been in it a q.uarier of an hour 
together; my Tvhole |ime is passed m ^ring tickets for seemg it and bitiing 
myself while it is seen. V ' 

In December 1791, Horace Walpole succeeded his nephew as 
earl of Orford. The prodigality, and then the madness, of the 
third earl forced his unde to take upon himself the duties of a man 
of business, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. He had 
to undertake the management of the family estate, because there 
was no one else inclined to act When he had put tMngs into 
a better state, the earl’s sudden return to sanity threw everything 
into confusion again, as he was surrounded by a gang of sharpers. 
Horace Walpole developed unexpected business qualities, and, 

1 They were published by Dodsley, out of whose hands the MS was ‘snatched' by 
Walpole, in the presence of Gray Several works of interest were printed at the presSy 
such as Hentzner's Jovimey into England {a charming httle book), de 

Gianmontf The Life oj Lord JSerheit of Cherhunjt etc , and several of Walpole's own 
woiks A bibliography of the Strawberiy hill books is given by Austin Dobson as 
an appendix to his Horat e Walpole, a Memoir The output of the press was highly 
satisfactory, considering that the whole statf consisted of a man and a boy In a 
letter to Sir David Dalrymple (23 February 17()4), Walpole makes some peevish 
remarks about his press ‘The plague I have had in every shape with my own 
prmters, engravers, the booksellers, etc, besides my own trouble, have almost 
discouraged me from what I took up at first as an amusement, but which has produced 
very little of it ' 
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according to his own account, was able to reduce the mismanaged 
estate to order and solvency. 

In Apnl 1777, the nephew went mad agaiu , and, on his re- 
covery, in 1778, the uncle gave up the care of him He was 
subjected to continual anxiety during the remainder of his 
nephew’s life , but he did not again take charge of the estate 
When he himself came into the property, there was little left 
to manage. The picture gallery at Houghton, which Horace 
greatly loved, was sold to the empress Catharine II of Russia , 
and, before Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had become 
practically bankrupt Horace Walpole had thus to take up an 
earldom which had fallen on evil days. He was not likely, in 
his old age, to accept with pleasure a title whose credit he could 
not hope to retrieve. He refused to enter the House of Lords ; 
but, however much he might wish to do so, he could not relieve 
himself of the titled He died on 2 March 1797, at the house in 
Berkeley square to which he had moved from Arlington street. 

A rapid glance through Walpole’s correspondence will soon 
reveal to us the secret of his life, which explains much for which 
he has been condemned. The moving principle of his conduct 
through life was love for, and pride in, his father It is well, 
therefore, to insist upon the serious purpose of much of Horace’s 
career, and to call to mind how signally his outlook upon affairs 
was influenced by the proceedings of his family. He was proud 
of its antiquity and of its history from the conquest downwards ; 
but he knew that no man of mark had emerged from it until his 
father came to do honour to his race , so, with that father, the 
pride of his son began and ended Sir Robert Walpole’s enemies 
were his son’s, and those of the family who disgraced their name 
were obnoxious to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity, 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second earl, became 
specially notorious, and the disgracefiilness of her conduct was 
a constant source of disgust to him. His elder brother Robert, 
the second earl, was little of a friend, and mention has already* 
been made of the misconduct of Ms nephew George, the third 
earl (who succeeded to the title in 1751 and held it for forty 
years). 

^ There is some misapprehension as to this Withm a few days of the death of his 
nephew, Walpole suhsoribed a letter to the duke of Bedford — * The Uncle of the late . 
Earl of Orford’, but he did not refuse to sign himself ‘Oxford,’ althQpgh Pinkerife 
printed in Walpoliana a letter dated 2d December 1791, signed ‘Hor Walpole’ — ^but 
this was an answer to a letter of congratulation from Pinkerton himself on the 
succession, the advantages of which Walpole denied. 
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The public came slowly into possession of Walpole’s great 
literary bequest A series of Miscdiomeous Letters was published 
in 1778 as the fifth volume of the collected edition of his WorM. In 
1818, Letters to George Montagu followed, and, in subsequent 
years, other series appeared \ The first collected edition of 
Private Oorre^ondenee was published in 1820, and a fuller edition 
in 1840. But the reading world had to wait until 1867 for a fEiirly 
complete edition of the letters arranged in chrouolo^cal order. 
This, edited in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham with valuable 
notes, held its own as the standard edition, until Mrs Paget 
Toynbee’s largely augmented edition appeared. The supply of 
Walpole’s letters seems to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and a still 
fuller collection wUl, probably, appear in its turn 

We have here a body of impoitant material which forms both 
an autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century. Although the letters contain Walpole’s opinions on events 
as they occuried day by day, he communicated them to his different 
correspondents from varied pomts of view It is a remarkable 
fact, which proves the orderly and constructive character of the 
writer’s mind, that the entire collection of the letters, ranging over 
a very long period, forms a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of h£mng been systematically planned. 

The first letter we possess is to ‘My dearest Charles’ (C. 
Lyttelton), and was written when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In it he says 

I can reflect with great joy on the moments we passed together at Eton, 
and long to talk ’em orer, as X think we could recollect a thousand passages 
whiish were somethmg above the cohimon rate of schoolboy’s divemons. 

In the last known letter from his hand^ written to the countess of 
Upper Ossory, to protest against her showing his ‘idle notes’ to 
others, Walpole refers to his fouracore nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are brought to him about once a year to stare 
at him ‘as the Methusalem of the femily.’ He wants no laurels , 

I shall be ^nite content with a sprig of rosemary thrown after m^ when 
the parson of the parish commits my dost to dust. Till then pray Madam 
accept the resignation of your andent servant, Orford. 

The same spirit runs through the entire correspondence. It 
constantly displays his affectionate feehngs towards his fidends and 
the lightness with which he is able to touch on his own misfortunes, 
'"’rhroughout his life, he was troubled by ‘invalidity’; yet he could 
repudiate any claim to patience, and ask Mann (8 January 1786) 

1 See bibliography, 2 ig JanuajEy 1797 
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if people of easy fortunes cannot bear illness with temper wbat are the poor 
to do, who have none of our alleviations^ The afBluent, I fear, do not consider 
what a benefit ticket has fallen to their lot, out of millions not so fortunate , 
yet less do they reflect that chance, not merit, drew the prize out of the 
wheel. 

He suffered from gout throughout his life , but he always made 
light of the affliction. He told Mason (Christmas day 1779) that 
he had had a relapse, though a slight one, and ^ called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said very well , but I fancy it is 
not in consequence of your wilV There was no mistake about 
the reality of his attacks , for chalk-stones were continually 
breaking out from his fingers, and he told Lady Ossory that, if he 
could not wait upon her, he hoped she would have the charity ‘to 
come and visit the chalk-pits in Berkeley Square.’ 

Walpole studied letter-writing as an art and understood its 
distinctive features. There is no violent change m his style from 
beginning to end of his correspondence , but a gradual growth 
may be observed in his artistic treatment of his matter. He could 
criticise other letter-writers with judgment and good taste ; but 
there was one, above all, who was only to be worshipped, and that 
was Madame do Sc^vimn^. Tic tells Eichard Bentley^ that 

My Lady rTcrvoy bas made me most happy by brmging me from Paris an 
iidmirable copy of the very portrait f ol de S6vign6] t hat was Madame 
de Simiane’H [her ffranddaiigliterl I am going to build ah altar for it, under 
the title of JVot)e Dame des Roihe'th^ 

Walpole addresses the same Lady Hervey from Paris (8 October 
1765) to the efloct that he had called upon Madame Chabot. 

She was not at home, but the Hotel de Oarnavalet was; and I stopped on 
purpose to say an Ave Maria before it It is a very singular building, not 
at all m the French style, and looks hlce an ex voto raised to her honour by 
some of her votaries [Mine de Sevign^’s]. I don’t think her honoured half 
enough m her own country® 

Mrs Toynbee’s edition contains a total of three thousand and 
sixty-one letters^ addressed by Walpole to one hundred and sixty 

^ 24 T^g'ifennJeirTYSd 

This interesting old house is now well known as the home of the Oarnavalet 
museum Eleven years after this, Madame Du Defiand hoaxed Walpole by sending 
him a snuffbox with a portrait oi Mmo de Sdvignd copied from one he greatly admired* 
This was sent with a letter signed ‘Eabutin de S4Yign4’ and begmnmg thus ^Je 
connois voire folle passion pour moi , voire enthousiasmepour mes lettres, votre viu^ration 
pour les hem que fat hahti^s ’ In acknowledging the gift from judge Hardmge of 
four drawings of the ehdteau de G-rignan, in a letter dated 4 July 1779, Walpole 
wtotp * I own that Grignan is giander, and m a much finer situation tlian I had 
imagined , as I concluded the witchery of Madame de S4vign4^s ideas and style had 
spread the same leaf-gold over places with which she gilded her friends/ (See Nichols’s 
Literary AneedoteSt vol, vm, p 626 ) 
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correspondents, many of them men and women of mark The 
number of letters to some of these personages are very few, but 
among them are seven, to each of whom over one hundred letters , 
were written by Mm Sir Horace Mann heads the list with 820, 
then comes the countess of Upper Ossory with 400. The other 
five have smaller numbers, as George Montagu 263, William 
Mason 217, William Cole 180, Henry Conway 179 and Mary 
Berry 169 The hfelong correspondence with Mann exhibits a 
unique instance of friendsMp, maintained without personal inter- 
course for forty-five years Walpole might well say to Ms friend 
(4 December 1785), ‘You and I have long out-fidendshipped Orestes 
and Pylades.’ 

Mann was an early friend of Walpole, and Ms appointment in 
1737 as assistant to Charles Fane (afterwards second viscount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, was entirely owing to this intimacy In 1740, Mann be- 
came Fane’s successor, and Walpole visited Mm at Florence in the 
same year. After retummg to Englandm September 1741, Walpole 
never saw Ms friend again Mann never left Italy, although, in 
1756, he succeeded Ms elder brother in the possession of the 
family estate at Lmton, Kent. His cMef duties were to look after 
the two ‘pretenders’ and to entertain distmgmshed English 
travellers m Italy. He was kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and he returned the fevour by writing 
continuously in reply, though, it must be said, giving Walpole Imd 
in return for Ms gold^ It should, however, not be overlooked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other friends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of Ms letters at the post office. He 
complams to the earl of Hertford® • 

As my letters are seldom proper for the post now I begm them at any lime, 
and am forced to trust to chance for a conveyance This difflccdty renders 
my news very stale. 

Walpole, writmg to Lady Ossory®, praised women as far better 
letter-wnters than men. When he wrote ‘ I could lay down as an 
infeUible truth in the words of my god-ftither, Femiis nm Jumam 
datis, the English of wMch is, “It was not given to man to write 
letters,”’ it is just possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
might apply to Ms friend Mann. Some of Walpole’s best letters 

1 Peter Cumiingham described Mann’s letters as * utterly unreadable.’ A selection 
of them was pjiblished by Doran m 1876, under the irritating title Mam and Manners 
at the Court of Floreiu e 

* 3 August 1764 

» Chidstmas day 1773 
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were addressed to his frequent correspondent Lady Ossory Mary 
Berry would have stood higher in the numerical list, but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her father and sister until 
late in his life (in the winter of 1788) Madame Du Def^nd’s 
letters to Walpole were first printed by Miss Berry and afterwards 
reprinted in Parish A complete edition of these letters, edited 
by the late Mrs Toynbee, was published in 1912. Walpole’s letters 
to Madame Du Defiand were burnt at his particular request. It 
is supposed that he did ,not wish them to be published, lest his 
French should be criticised He wrote to Mason^ ‘Mme Du 
Def&nd has told me that I speak French worse than any English- 
man she knows ’ A httle too much has been made of Walpole’s 
gallicisms, although there certainly is a remarkable one in the 
preface to HistoHe Doubts on Richard III 

It IS almost a question whether if the dead of past ages could reriTe, they 
would be able to reconnoitre^ the events of their own times as transmitted 
tons. 

Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford (nephew of the great Chatham), 
writing to judge Hardmge in 1789, refers to the translation of 
Walpole’s Essay on Gardening by the due de Nivemais 

I shall be glad to see the work of M. de Nivemois, if it answers at all to 
the spedmens you have sent me. The truth is that, as Mr Horace Walpole 
always thinhs in French he ought never to write in English; and 1 dare he 
sworn Kivemois’ translation will appear the more original woric of the two^ 

Did Hannah More venture to ‘chaff’ Walpole when she sent him 
anonymously a clever letter dated ‘ Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840 ’ 
and headed it ‘A Specimen of the Enghsh language, as it will be 
written and spoken in the next efentury. In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the reign of George V’* Walpole acknowledged 
this letter (6 April 1786) with cordiality and much praise, to show 
that ‘his withers were uuwrung.’ Walpole expressed to Lady 
Ossory (Christmas day 1781) his opinion that ‘Letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore conversation upon paper,’ and, doubtless, 
his conversation was much like his letters, and as excellent. His 
wit was ready and brilliant in both forms of communication. He 
was himself proud of the witty apophthegm which he seems to 
have first imparted to Mann by word of mouth 

Eecollcet what I have said to you, that this world is a comedy to those 
who thiufc, a tragedy to those who feel. This is the quintessence of all 1 
have learnt m fifty years^ * 

1 See bibhography 2 6 July 1778 

’ This use of the word ‘ reconnoitre ’ m Enghsh was quite obsolete m Walpole’s day. 

•* Nichols’s Literary Illuttratimt, vol, vn, p. 118 ® 6 March 1772 
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•At any rate, the saying has fonnd its way into books of fitmiliar 
quotations 

Numerons instances might be given of the value of the letters 
in illustration of history ; but, in spite of the popular notion as to 
the ftivolity of a large part of their contents, it may safely be said 
that matters of moment are dealt with throughout the series, and 
sidelights are to be found on every page There is, first, the 
Jacobite rising of 1745 Then, we have the tiials of the Jacobites, 
and, for a time, there is peace, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes’s publication of The North Briton and subsequent riots. 
Walpole was attacked m no 2 of The North Briton , and Wilkes 
was annoyed that he did not seem to mind the attack In a letter 
to Mann^, Walpole laments the state of the nation, and, after 
giving instances of the grievous increase of gambling, he writes 
‘We are not a great age, but surely we are tending to some 
gi’eat revolution ’ The American war was the next great event 
to supply Walpole with material for invective and complaints of 
bad government At the end of his life came the great con- 
vulsion of the French 1 evolution and, in September 1789, he 
congratulated Hannah More on the demolition of the Bastille, 
the reform of which he related fourteen years before®. The 
enormities of the revolutionaries changed his political views, as 
they did those of the majority of Englishmen, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm Burke’s R^eetions. He said that it painted the 
queen ‘exactly as she app^red to me the first time I saw her 
when Dauphiness®.’ 

Many of Walpole’s anecdotes are valuable as illustrations of 
the manners of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere ; but the chief interest of his correspondence remains 
autobiographical The first hundred pages of Mrs Toynbee’s 
edition contain letters, from 1732 to 1741, to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray, West, George Montagu, Thomas Ashton and Henry Conway, 
for the most part written during Walpole’s travels. The fibrst letter 
to Mann was written on 11 September 1741 From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be said to begin, and it continue to 
the end. Walpole wrote an interesting advertisement prefixed to 
the Letters to Mamn, explaining his reasons for pr^^ving them, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter. For the mcidonts of his early life we must search 

1 2 February 1770 « 2S October 177S 

” See, also, his anecdote of Mane-Antomette as queen, in his letter to Maiy Beriy, 
3 July 1790 
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elsewhere, and he has left us the mam particulars in the Shmt. 
of My Life. 

Walpole’s character may be easUy understood by anyone who 
studies his correspondence In early life, he was not very different 
from a large number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who took pride in their social position, for it is necessary to 
remember that there were two classes of men in the English society 
of this age — ^the jovial and the coarse, and the reserved and 
refined. Sir Eobert Walpole belonged to the foimer, and his son 
Horace to the latter Horace was never very young, and his 
father said of himself that he was the younger of the two. Horace 
adds’^ ‘Indeed I think so in spite of his forty years more.’ The 
son began hfe with a character for frankness and enthusiasm, but, 
as he grew into the cynical man of the world, he became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintances, reserving his true self only for his 
bosom friends. He cultivated an extreme fastidiousness and severe 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a distaste for a robust 
humour that he considered vulgar. This powerful prejudice caused 
him to propound much absurd cnticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because he kept ‘low company,’ and condemned the 
‘vulgarity of his character.’ For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyage to Li^on he could find no praise, and he refers to 
‘Fielding’s Travels or rather an account of how his dropsy was 
treated,’ and how he was teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle 
of Wightl He could not appreciate the genius of Eichardson and 
refers to 

those tedious lamentations— and Str Charles which are 

Xtictnres of hig^h hfe as oonceired by a bookseller, and romances as they wonld 
be ^iritualised by a Methodist preacher*. 

Sterne was no more fortunate in obtaining the good opmion of 
Walpole, who writes to Henry Zouch . 

The second and third volumes of Tristram, Shandy, the dregs of nonsense, 
have umversally met the contempt they deserve genius may be exhausted;— 
I see that folly’s invention may be so too^. 

He could appreciate Johnson’s great qualities; but he was repelled 
by his roughness. He said wittily 

Johnson made the most brutal speeches to living persons, for though he 
was goodnatured at bottom he was very ill-natured at top 

In considering Walpole’s affected remarks on his own literary 
character, we should bear in mind the expressed opinions of so 

1 22 January 1742 * 27 March 1756. 

* 20 December 1760 * 7 March 1761 
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aristocratic an author as Byron, at a ranch later date. Walpole 
thought it would disgrace him to be known as a learned author, 
although, in his heart, he was proud of his books. He discloses his 
true character with a fine instinct more frequently when writing 
to Mann than to any other correspondent. At a quite early date, 
he takes Mann to task for over-estimating his abilities. 

I must answer for your brother a paragraph that he showed me in one of 
yonr letters ‘Mr W ’s letters are full of wit, don’t they adore them in Eng- 
land ’ ’ Not at aU— and I don’t wonder at them ; for if I have any wit m my 
letters, which 1 do not at all take for granted, it is ten to one I have none ont of 
myletters.. Thenasto adormg, yon now see only my letters, and yon maybe 
snre I take care not to write yon word of any of my bad quahties, which other 
people must see m the gross , and that may be a great hmdrance to their 
adoration. Oh' there are a thousand other reasons I conld give yon, why I 
am not the least m fashion. I came over in an ill season . it is a milhon to 
one that nobody thinks a declining old miuister’s son has wit. At any tune 
men m opposition have always most; bnt now it would be absurd for a conrtier 
to have even common sensed. 

The history of the growth of Walpole’s works is ftdly detailed 
in the Oorre^ondmee , and, apparently, nearly all his books were 
written at high pressure He particularly notes how long a time 
was occupied m their production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from his early life. He wrote, in 1742, a sermon on painting for 
the amusement of his father, which was afterwards pubhshed in 
Mdes Wcdpchcmoe, and he was continually writing occasional 
verses, a practice in which he persevered when he possessed a 
private printmg-press. It was not, however, until 1753 that he 
may be said to have begun his literary career with the writing 
of some clever papers in The World, a periodical written by men 
of fashion for men of frshion. His first substantive work was 
A Cododogm of the Royal amd N(Me Avlhors of Eingla/nd, printed 
at the Strawberry hill press m 1758. It is of no great value as a 
bibliography, but, dealing as it does with a distinctive subject, is 
of occasional use as well as of some interest The next work. 
Anecdotes of Pamting in England, also printed at the Strawberry 
hill pres^ in 1762, is the only one of Walpole’s works which hsa 
really held its position. It was reprinted several times by its 
author and twice reedited. The publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue’s valuable collections from his widow in 
1756. Walpole, ten years before, had visited Vertue with the 
purpose of learning something about the MSS, of the existence of 
which he had previously heard. Vertue’s notes, which are now 
preserved* at the British museum, are di^ointed and difilcult to 

1 7 1742 , 
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decipher, and, therefore, it was much to Walpole’s credit that he 
was able to produce from them a useful book, which has been* 
constantly reprinted. Unfortunately, although a competent con- 
noisseur, he had not sufficient knowledge to enable him to write 
a satisfectory history of painting, and his editors had not suffi- 
cient courage to correct his errors at all thoroughly, for he had 
a wonderful craze respecting the histoncal value of some old 
pictures which he had bought and incorrectly described in his 
Aneedotes\ It can hardly be doubted that the existence of 
Walpole’s book has prevented the publication of a complete and 
trustworthy history of English pamting 

Walpole’s next works were The Castle of OVromto (1764 — 5) 
and The Mysteriom Mother (1768) Byron affirmed that Walpole 
was ‘ the father of the first romance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and he praised highly both romance and tragedy , but 
very few modem readers are likely to agree with him- The CasUe 
of Otranto was originally published as a translation from an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629 ; but, when 
success was assured, it was acknowledged by its author. Of this 
story, which has become a sort of a classic of English literature, 
though few now care to read it, some account has been given 
in an earlier chapter*. The Mysteriom Mother was printed at 
Strawberry hill in 1768 , and, although Walpole perceived the 
unfitness for the stage of a tragedy with so repulsive a subject, he 
seems to have cherished a hngering hope of its production there, 
as he wrote an epilogue to it for Mrs Clive to speak. In reading 
the play we see that the slowness of the action was of itself 
sufficient to exclude it from performance , for, even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to sit out four acts of 
the ravings of a woman the cause of whose remorse and agony 
is not disclosed until the end of the fifth act Fanny Bumey, 
being on friendly terms with Walpole, was anxious to read the 
play ; but, after reading it, she ‘felt a sort of mdignant aversion rise' 
in her mind ‘ against the wilful author of a story so horrible , all 
the entertainment and pleasure I had received from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished.’ Fanny’s friend Mr Turbulent (Guifiardifere) 
said ‘Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which nothing can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity.’ 

Historic Doiibts on the lAfe and JBeign of Biehard III, 

^ Cf , for instance, his self-delusion as to his * suit of the house of Iiai&oaster/ long 
since corrected hy Sir George Soharf 

® See chap in, pp 60-— 61, ante 
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written about the same time as The Myst&riom Mother, offers a 
good example of Walpole’s hterary work. He chose an interesting 
subject and treated it with spirit. He was not, howevOT, prepared 
to undertake the necessary research, and thus laid hi ms elf open to 
much severe criticism^ As two of his chief opponents were Milles, 
president, and Masters, a fellow» of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
resigned his fellowship of the society and swore hostility to most 
antiquaries, although a few, such as Cole and Gough, retained his 
fovour He never forgave his critics , but he had succumbed to 
their censures after a short fight. 

Walpole’s own feelings respecting his literary productions were 
very mixed. He wrote to Lady Ossory (16 September 1787) 

I have several reasons for lamenting; daily that I ever was author or 
editor... .Were I to recommence my hfe, and thought as I do now I do not 
beheve that any consideration conld induce me to be an author.. ..It is pride 
not humility, that is the source of my present sentiments. I have a great 
contempt for middlmg authors. We have not only betrayed want of genius 
but want of judgement. 

These confessions have been treated as untrue, and as an affected 
condemnation of his writings. But this is unjust. He valued them 
as containing his own opinions, well expressed, on subjects which 
required elucidation , but he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear learned criticism — and he quite sincerely repudiated 
his possession of special learning. 

From Horace Walpole’s we pass to some other names of 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, was one of the foremost 
English statesmen of his age , *bnt he was so unlike an ordinaiy 
[j^^lishman that his character has been much misunderstood by 
his countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated the French, and was 
appreciated by them in return Sainte-Beuve considers him to 
have united the good quahties of the two nations, and he d^cnbes 
the Letters to Ms Son as a rich book, which, in spite of some 
objectionable passages, contains not a page without some happy 
observation worthy of being kept in remembrance. In any (aae. 
Chesterfield must be considered a unique personality. He was 
particularly unfortunate in his relations with Johnson, who was cer- 
tainly not fair to him, and the cruel caricature in Bamahy Bvdge 
of him as Sir John Chester, described as ‘an elegant and polite, 
but heartless and unprincipled gentleman,’ must have serioudy 


^ Of as to this essay chap* am, 
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iiyured his feme among many of those unacquainted with history 
He was not unprincipled or heartless, and selfishness was by no 
means a marked feature of his character. His shimng mental 
qualities were universally acknowledged, and he was accepted 
as a shrewd man of the world, with engaging manners, but 
we can learn something more than this about him from his 
letters. 

Of Chestei’field’s abilities as a statesman, his country did not 
obtain the full benefit, largely in consequence of court intrigues , 
for, though the ablest statesman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left out), he was persistently set aside. His time came when 
he was appointed lord heutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
office for less than a year, but proved his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measures which he took to prevent 
disturbances. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical period remained fresh for 
more than a century. He retained his interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish as his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over them He withdrew from public life, partly on account 
of ill health ; and, in 1752, his deafness had become very serious. 
In 1757 , he emerged from his retirement in order to effect a re- 
conciliation between the^uke of Newcastle and Pitt 

Chesterfield has the reputation of eloquence , but his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Chesterfield was an 
orator, because his speeches were written ; yet, in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743), he declared that ‘the finest oration [he] ever 
ffid heal ’ was one from Chesterfield — and this was delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpole. Chesterfield’s wit, like his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent, prepared , but it was the kind of wit 
which is the most agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a genius for friendship 
BUs greatest friend was Richard, second earl of Scarborough, 
whose character he drew — a man held in so high a general esteem 
that Chesterfield declares • 

He was the best man I ever knew, the dearest friend I ever had.... We 
lived in mtunate and unreserved friendship for twenty years, and to that I 
owe much more than my pnde will let my gratitude own. 

On Scarborough’s melancholy death. Chesterfield wrote to his 
prot4g4 Dr Chenevix^ ‘We have both lost a good friend in Scar- 
borough ; nobody can replace him to me , I wish I copld replace 
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Mm to you, butastMngsstandlseenogreathiopesofit.’ Chester- 
^eld appointed Chenevix to the first Irish bishopric ,m his gift 
(Killaloe) and, shortly afterwards, translated him to Waterford. He 
retained the bishop as a lifelong;^end, and in the printed correspon- 
dence there are many bright le^rs to him wMch are full of kindly 
feeling, and to wMch he subscribed himself ‘with the great®* truth 
and affection.’ Another hfelong fiiend was the diplomatist Solomon 
DayroUes, a godson of Chesterfield, whose letters to him are of an 
mtimate character and full of the most natural feelings, expressed 
in an altogether charming manner. The name of Dayrolles will al- 
ways be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of the dying 
statesmans considerate order, ‘Give Dayrolles a chair.’ Many other 
interest!^ letters are to be found in the correspondence, such as 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener, whose friend- 
ship Chesterfield secured when m Ireland and retained through 
life, and Lady Suffolk, a much esteemed Mend. TMs general 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and the letters it contains 
are models of what letters should be — ^natural, kindly and witty. 

But Chesterfield’s fame as a letter-writer must rest on his 
Lett&rs to his Son and those to his Godson His devotion to these 
two young men is a very lemarkable indication of his true 
character. From 1737 (when Ms age was forty-three years) to the 
year of his death, it became little less than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of advice to his iQe^limate son Philip 
Stanhope when the child was only five years old. When he had 
reached twenty-five, another Phihp Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood- 
house) was born. This was Chesterfield’s godson and successor, 
whose education he undertook, and to whom he began to write 
edu®itional letters when he was four years old. He, doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letters by the recollection of the neglect he 
had experienced from his own father, and Ms sense of its conse- 
quences. 

When sittmg in judgment on Chesterfield’s letters to Ms son, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver. He wrote (21 January 1751) : 

Yon and I nmst now wnte to each other as friends and without the least 
reserve, there will for the fntnre be a thousand thin^rs in nay letters whudt I 
would not have any mortal hving hut yourself see or know 

The Letters are written 111 English, liatm and French, and con- 
tain a largo amount of valuable information on Mstory, geography, 
and so forth, put in an easy and convenient form for the pupfi. 
Philip Stanhope was censured for bad writing and bad spelling 
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and for inattention. His fether told him that nothing was too 
small for attentive consideration and that concentrated attention" 
on one subject at a time was of paramount importance ‘There is 
time enough for everything in the course of the day if you do one 
thing at once, but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two things at once,’ 

Honour and morality, the need of which is strongly urged in 
the Letters, do not include sexual morality the writer recom- 
mends his son to seek intimate association with married women 
of fashion, in order to improve his manners, which, by nature, 
were somewhat boorish. The general principles of good breeding 
continually urged in the Letters have been strangely misunder- 
stood The object ot life is to be pleased, and, in order to attain 
this, we must please others , but it is quite evident that more 
than surface pleasing is here intended. Both respect for the 
feelings of others and sympathy with them are enjoined. The 
young man is told ‘never to be ashamed of domg what is right,’ 
but to use his own judgment instead of blindly following others 
in what the fashionable world considers to be pleasure. Such is 
a sample of Chesterfield’s wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
bitterly repented mistakes m early life When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education was completed, 
his father contmued to send him letters of advice, but, in 1768, 
the young man died, and the father learned that he had been 
married and had two sons. Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to the widow, Eugenia 
Stanhope, saying that he would undertake all the expenses con- 
nected with the bnnging up of her boys. He did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their different characters and advising 
as to them 

Chesterfield’s liteiary fame rests upon his Letters to his 8m, 
which were never intended for publication, but it has been 
augmented by his Letters to his Oodsm, which, also, were not 
intended to see the hght of publicity. Fourteen of the letters on 
the art of pleasing, or, as the wnter entitled them, ‘The Duty, 
Utility and Means of Pleasing,’ were first published in 1774 in four 
numbers of The Edinburgh Magazine cmd Revmv. In 1776, they 
were added to a Dublin edition of Letters to his Son, and were 
incorrectly described as written to the son — instead”^ of to the 
godson. In 1778, they were reproduced as a supplement to 
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^Maty’s Meiruma of Lord Olmtemfidd. Tbe complete series of 
Chesterfield’s Letters to Ms Godson vrss not printed until 1890, 
when it was edited by the fourth earl of Carnarvon. Lord Car- 
narvon, by means of the charming Life which he prefixed to the 
Letters, placed Chesterfield’s good name on a more substantial 
basis than that upon which it had hitherto rested. 

These Letters foUow very much the plan of their predecessors. 
They are sometimes in English, and more often m French. They 
contain the same form of instruction and anecdote, are written 
with the same mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
affectionate mterest of the writer m the domgs of his correspon- 
dent One of the letters may be specially mentioned, since it 
inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, accordmg 
to the highest anthonty, ‘hang all the law and the prophets.’ 
Chesterfield writes 

I must from time to time remind you of two much more important dntys, 
which I hope you will never forget nor neglect I mean your duty to God 
and your duty to Man . Your duty to Man is very short and clear, it is only to 
do to him whatever yon would be willmg that he should do to you And 
remember m all the busmess of your life to ask your conscience this question 
Should 1 he willing that this should he done to met If your conscience 
which will always teU you truth answer No, do not do that thmg. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils how to 
live ; and it evidently gave him great pleasure to watch over them, 
and to express to each of them his satisfaction in Iheir progress. 
He must, however, have suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in pomt of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentions. His son, we learn from others, was ‘ loutish,’ and Fanny 
Bnmey says of his godson that ‘with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [he] has as little good breeding as any man I 
ever met with.’ 

Fanny Burney bore two surnames in succession , but her maiden 
name is that by which all true lovers know her, because it was when 
she had no right to any but this that she wrote and gamed her firnae. 
She may be Madame d’Arblay on certain formal occasions ; but the 
author of Evdma is far too English for a foreign name to sit easy 
upon her\ The pictures of important events and the mtimate re- 
coi ds of Fanny’s distoinguishcd friends in hci diari^ and letters place 
these wiitings on a very high plane, eutitlmg them to rank as re- 
productions of eighteenth century life not very &r below the volumes 
of Walpole and Boswell. She relates all she saw and did with so 

i As to Fanny Bnmey as a novelist, see chap, in, pp 68 fl ante. 
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much spirit and vivacity, filling in the blanks of other writers, that 
the reading of the various incidents is an inexhaustible pleasure. 
It may, indeed, be said that she discloses the inner life of three 
difierent worlds. In her Early Diary (1768 — 78), edited by Mrs 
Ellis (1889), the doings of her feimily are fully displayed, and the 
professional world of Dr Burney (‘that clever dog,’ as Johnson 
called him) is brightly sketched , Garrick, too, is constantly gliding 
over the scene and playing the fool in his inimitable way. But the 
most popular character of all is the eccentric ‘daddy’ Crisp — Samuel 
Crisp, the recluse of Chessington hail near Epsom — ^who was the 
special Mend and correspondent of his ‘Fannikin’ In the later 
Diary a/nd Letters (1778 — 1840), edited by Mrs Charlotte Barrett 
(1842 — 6), there is more about the larger literary and political 
world, including the great event of the Hastings tnal. The full 
and particular account of court life is of the greatest interest and 
value. On 6 July 1786, Fanny Burney was appointed second 
keeper of the robes to queen Charlotte, a position she held for 
five years. She received much kindn^s from the king and queen, 
who were fond of her ; and, although, by reason of the ngid eti- 
quette, the service was hard, she had much pleasant intercourse 
with her companions in the palace, whose portraits she painted 
with spirit Her great and incessant trouble, however, was her 
inevitable long and close association with the terrible Mrs Schwel- 
lenberg, otherwise Gerhera. In course of tune, the confinement 
which Fanny had to undergo affected her health, and her Mends 
cried out for her release, even Walpole uttering complaints. 
Windham threatened to set ‘The Club’ on Dr Burney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Boswell threatened to interfere 
— much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not love the ‘memoran- 
dummer ’ as she called him. Eventually, arrangements were made, 
and she finally left court in July 1791, the queen granting out of 
her own privy purse a pension or retiring allowance. 

A most interesting feature of these diaries and letters is the 
introduction of clear-cut portraits of the people whom the writer 
knew and met. Johnson alluded to her powers in this respect 
when he addressed her as ‘You little character-monger’; and, here, 
her early novel writing stood her in good stead. The description 
of Boswell’s persecution of her at Windsor, while pressing un- 
successfully for the use of Johnson’s letters, and reading to her, at 
the gates of the castle which she would not let him ^nter, bits 
from the forthcoming Lyfe, is a fine bit of high comedy. Among 
Fanny Burney’s later Mends were the Locfees, owners of Norbury 
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.park, above the vale of Mickleham. On her frequent visits to her 
hospitable friends, she became intimate with the French 4migr48 
at Juniper hall ; and, on 31 July 1793, she was married to one of 
them — d’Arblay — ^at Mickleham church. The pair had but little 
upon which to set up house, but Locke gave them a site, and 
the handsome subscription of generous friends for the novel 
Camilla produced sufScient funds for buildmg a cottage, which 
was named Camilla Lacey. The marriage was a happy one in 
spite of lack of means, but, in 1801, d’Arblay determined to 
return to France, and his wife followed him. The restoration 
of Louis XVIII brought better times, but, in July 1815, general 
d’Arblay met with an accident and was placed on the retired 
list of the French army. Austin Dobson describes hiln as one of 
the most delightful figures in his wife’s Dmry. On 3 May 1818, 
he died at Bath. This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
although Madame d’Arblay hved until 1840, there are few letters 
left after her husband’s death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women’-, and, in spite of rivals, she reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the intellectual society of 
London. Mrs Vesey, for a time, was a prominent rival, because, as 
wife of Agmondesham Vesey, a member of ‘The Club,’ she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company. The ftime 
of Mrs Montagu has much waned, and, probably, her letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu m 1809 — 13, are little 
read now. This collection does not reach a date later than 1761 ; 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that date to the end 
of Mrs Montagu’s life, consistmg, for the most part, of letters to 
Mrs Robinson and a few other Mends, Doran made a selection, 
which he printed with remarks of his own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady of the, last Oewtwry {Mrs Ekadbeth 
Mowtagti) iUmtraled m her unpuMtshed Letters. Although iMs 
lady was surrounded by the intellect of her time (she informed 
Garrick that she never invited idiots to her house), she did not suc- 
ceed. in ftT milating Fanny Burney m the portraiture of her Mends. 
Windham praised her letters highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subjects (fiscussed, ‘The flow of 
her style,’ he writ^ ‘is not less natural, because it is fully charged 
with ahinipg particles, and sparkles as it flows.’ Her correspondent 

1 For a general account of the Blue Stockings, see vol sr The word first occurs 
m Hrs Montagu’s correspondence, m 1757 
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during fifty years was Lady Margaret Harley, daughter of the, 
second earl of Oxford and wife of the second duke of Portland, 
who was also a life long Mend of Mrs Delany. 

Elizabeth Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Robinson, 
a Yorkshire squire, and her early education was advanced by the 
instruction of Dr Conyers Middleton, the second husband of her 
maternal grandmother, who lived at Cambridge. Her father, also, 
was fond of encouraging her to make smart repartees to his witty 
and caustic remarks, until he was beaten in these encounters and 
had to discontinue them. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition she acquired the sobriquet 
‘Fidget’ She married, m 1742, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich, a quiet man who was contented that his 
wife should rule in her own drawing-room. Doran descnbes him 
as ‘a mathematician of great eminence and a coal-owner of great 
wealth,’ The match appears to have been a happy one, although 
the tastes of the two parties were very different 

Mrs Montagu was fond of society, and the pleasures of 
the tovra had a great attraction for her , but she was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she was often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quiet pleasures 
of the country She formed a sort of salon at her house in Hill 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her. Johnson 
was glad to be one of her honoured guests , but his feelings 
towards her seem to have been mixed He acknowledged that 
she was ‘a very extraordinary woman,’ adding ‘she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it fe always impregnated, it has 
always meaning.’ At other times, he said some disagreeable 
things of her and to her. Something in her talk seems to have 
annoyed him — ^possibly her sharp repartees may not have pleased 
the dogmatic doctor. Lyttelton, Burke, Wilberforce and Reynolds 
were also among her favourite guests Mrs Montagu’s husband 
died in 1776 and left all his property to his wife , but, though 
Horace Walpole at once jumped to the conclusion that she would 
marry again, she preferred to adopt a nephew, who succeeded to 
her possessions She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west comer of Portman square , but the 
^ry had, to a great extent, departed, and the large partis that 
could bo accommodated in tho now house were dull compared with 
the smaller gatherings in Hill street In her later letters, she 
gives much information respcctmg the management of her large 
estates, in which she proved herself a good economist Her 
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.on the Writinge cmd Genim of ShoJmpeare with RemmJes vjpon 
the MisrqpresemtaMons of Mom. De Voltaire (1769) has been 
noticed elsewhere\ 

David Garrick® was a brilliant and agreeable letter-writer, and, 
even when angry with those correspondents who worried him 
exceedingly, he continued to be bright and lively in his replies 
His letters give an admirable idea of his mercurial disposition, and 
it has been said that he was never second in the keenest encounter 
of wits. The two quarto volumes of his correspondence, published 
by James Boaden in 1831 — 2, are of great value and mterest, con- 
sisting of letters from many distinguished persons, and his answers 
to them. The miscellaneous letters were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copies of his own letters added to them It has 
been suggested that he may have had the intention of using 
them as the groundwork of an autobiography , at any rate, he 
must have considered it important to keep the originals of his 
various controvei sies for his own justification. The correspondence 
is now preserved, together with family letters (not printed by 
Boaden) and some others, m the Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert museum. They form thirty-five bound volumes and 
are of considerable value. Boaden, however, arranged the letters 
carelessly, without putting his materials in a satisfactory chrono- 
logical order or providing a much-needed index , but he added a 
good life of the actor, largely founded upon the materials printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
feirly complete collection of Garrick’s letters, while condensing 
those of his correspondents, would be a valuable addition to om,’ 
literature As it is, however, Boaden’s collection shows how 
important a figure Gamck filled in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of his correspondents contains the names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, such as Lords Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Steevens Burke, who enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of Ms best Mends. 
He addressed him as ‘My dear David,’ ‘My dear Garrick’ and 
sometimes ‘My dearest Garrick,’ and concluded his letters in terms 
of affection. Johnson and Garrick, notwithstanding their early 
relations^ never got further than ‘Dear sir,’ and ended their letters 

^ See ante, vol v, p 29S , and cf vol xi 

2 For Gamck as an actor, manager and dramatist, see cTiap iv, pp, 85 — 86, ante. 
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in formal style. Mrs Montagu was a frequent correspondent and 
the writer of some of the best letters in the collection. On one 
occasion, she is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of her friend 
Mrs Vesey, to obtain the election of that lady’s husband Agmondes- 
ham Vesey, into the select circle of ‘The Club.’ The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to theatrical affairs, as to which Garrick 
was in constant trouble, by reason of his strenuous attention to his 
duties as manager. The actors are constantly complaining, and the 
actresses, who were jealous of him and of each other, sometimes 
almost drove him mad. Mrs Cibber, Mrs Yates, Mrs Abington 
and Mrs Clive — all gave trouble in various ways , but Garrick’s 
feelings were essentially different as to the last two ladies in the 
list. Mrs Abington permanently annoyed him. He added to a 
letter, written by her in 1776 • ‘The above is a true copy of the 
letter, examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mrs 
Abington, to ask my playing for her benefit, and why*’ On the 
other hand, Kitty Clive and he were always quarrelling and 
making it up, since they thoroughly esteemed each other. In 
1766, Kitty wrote an angry letter ‘Sir, I beg you would do me 
the favour to let me know if it was by your order that my money 
was stopped last Saturday’ In 1776, she wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed ‘My Pivy — excellent.’ It was not only the 
actors and actresses who annoyed Garrick — ^the playwrights were 
equally, if not more, troublesome. There is a long series of letters 
between Murphy and Garrick, which shows that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The latter part of the second 
volume of Boaden’s work is full of interesting letters from French- 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving how highly Garrick’s 
genius was appreciated in France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Necker, Fr4ron, Mile Clairon and Le Eain were among his corre- 
spondents. 

The letters of Garrick do not throw much light upon his training 
for the staga He seems to have been born an actor, with all the 
qualities of a first-rate comedian, while his achievements as a 
tragedian were the result of his genius and the powers of his 
imagination. He was of no school, and he had no master. He was 
well educated and possessed a singular charm of manner ; but he 
olrtained his great position by incessant study, persistent practice 
and wide observation Burke described him as one of the deepest 
observers of man Well might Quin say that, if Garrick was right, 
he and his school were all wrong ! He liked to astonish spectators 
by his sudden change from the all-inspiring tragedian to the 
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lg,ughter-forcing comedian. His Lear and his Abel Drugger were 
equally amazing. It was the freshness, the brightness and life of 
his style that made the instant acceptance of him as the greatest 
of living actors secure At thirty, he was joint lessee of Drury lane 
theatre. In 1776, he retired from the stage and sold his moiety of 
the theatre to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept up his interest in 
the stage , but he had little time to enjoy his well earned rest, 
and died in 1779, universally regretted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately was rejected in favour of a foolish inscription 
by Pratt, for the monument in Westminster abbey. It was in a 
passage of the former that Qarrick was said to have ‘raised the 
character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art.’ 

It may not seem inappropriate to add in this place a few words 
concerning the senes of Discourses delivered by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from 1769 to 1790, to the students of the Royal Academy. 
These Dtscourses have become a classic of our language, because 
they are justly regarded as a model of art criticism, devoted 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting in every page Reynolds’s love and 
knowledge of his art, as well as the hterary powers of his mind. The 
advice of a master grounded on his own knowledge and practice 
must always possess a real value, and Reynolds is severe in his 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateurs. 

‘There ssee,’ he wntes, ‘many writers on onr Art, who not hemg of tiie pro- 
fession and consequently not knowing what can or what cannot be done, haire 
been very liberal of absurd praises m their descriptions of favourite works. 
They uftoays find in them what they ^ resolved to find* And,agaui: ‘it has 
been the fate of Arts to be enveloped in mysterious and meomprehendble 
language as if it was thought necessary that even the terms should correspond 
to the idea entertamed of the instability and uncertainty of the rules which 
they expressed.’ 

In urging the duty of industry and perseverance, he has been 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence of genius , but, when 
he afifrms that the supposed genius must use the same hard means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon others, a deeper sceptidsm 
than was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a false 
idea of genius which he desired to correct. 

G-euius is supposed to be a power of prodndng excellences which are out of 
the reach of the rules of art a power which no precepts can teadb, and which 
no mdnstry eaii^aeqmre. 

In another place, he says 

‘The mdnstry whidi 1 principally recommended is not the industry (A 
the hands, but of the mind.’ Turther, when advocaiiiig the duty of idear 
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espiresdou : ‘ If in order to be inteltigible, 1 appear to degrade art by bringing 
her down from the nsionary rituation in the clouds, it is only to gire her a 
solid mansion upon the earth ’ 

The first Discourse was delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy and deals with the advantages to be expected from the 
institution of that body The ninth Dmmrse is, again, general, 
and was delivered on the removal of the Royal Academy from Pall 
Mall to Somerset place The fifteenth and last contains the 
president’s farewell to the students and members of the Royal 
Academy and a review of the scope of the Diseowrses, ending with 
an eulogium on Michel Angelo 

1 reflect not without vanity that these Discourses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that truly divine man, and 1 should dedre that the last words 
which 1 should pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, might be the 
name of MICHEL ANHELO. 

Burke, who was in the president’s chair, then descended from the 
rostrum, taking the lecturer’s hand, and said, in Milton’s words 

The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to heark 

The incident illustrates the deep interest taken by Burke in his 
friend’s Discourses , and it has been suggested that he had much 
to do with their composition But they so evidently contain 
Reynolds’s own individual views, and the thoughts are expressed 
so naturally and clearly, that such an idea must be put aside as 
absurd. Reynolds was a highly cultured man, and, doubtless, he 
gained much in clearness of literary insight by his intimate asso- 
ciation with such men as Johnson^and Burke ; but a careful study 
of the Discourses would prove to most readers that the language 
as well as the thoughts were Reynolds’s own. He was, however, 
not the man to reject suggested improvement in style from his 
distinguished friends, and, doubtless, both Johnson and Burke 
proposed some verbal improvements in the proofs. 

The general reception of the work was extremely favourable ; 
and that it was appreciated abroad is evidenced by the empress 
Catharme of Russia’s present to Reynolds of a gold snufl^x, 
adorned with her portrait in rehef, set in diamonds, as an expres- 
mon of her appreciation of the Diseowrses. 

The plan of the Diseou/rses, carried on through many years, is 
consistent throughout The writer did not interfere with &e 
teaching of the professors ; but it was his aim to deal with the 

^ Paradtue Lost, vni, vv 1 — 3. 
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general principles underlying the art He started by pointing out 
the dangers of facility, as there is no short path to excellence. 
When the pupil’s genius has received its utmost improvement, 
rules may, possibly, be dispensed vrith ; but the author adds ‘Let 
us not destroy the scaffold until we have raised the building’ In 
claiming the right to teach, he modestly says that his hints are in 
a great degree founded on his own mistakes. 

The earlier half of the series dealt with the objects of study, the 
leading principles to be kept in view and the four general ideas 
which regulate every branch of the ai"t — ^invention, expression, 
colouring and drapery. Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of imitation , but this word must be accurately defined 

Stndy Ifatnre attentively but always with those masters m yonr company; 
consider them as models which yon are to imitate, and at the smne tune as 
rivals with whom yon are to contend. 

The second half is appropriated to the consideration of more 
general points, such as genius and imagination The tenth 2)*s- 
eourse, on sculpture, is the least satisfactory of the senes. The 
fourteenth Dtsemrse is of special interest as relating to Gains- 
borough ; and the particulars of the meeting of the two great 
painters at the death-bed of Gainsborough are charmingly related. 

Although great changes have taken place in public opinion in 
the relative estimation of various schools of painting most of 
Reynolds’s remarks, dealing as they do with essentials, remain of 
value The book is charmmg reading for all who love art^ and the 
reader will close it with a higher appreciation of the character of 
the man and tho remarkable insight of the great painter. 

Hannah More’s life was a remarkable one, and her fame as 
an author, at one time considerable, was kept alive until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is at present nearly dead 
and is not likely to revive. But her correspondence is most 
undeservedly neglected, for she was a good letter- writer, and her 
accounts of the doings of the intellectual world are of great interest, 
and worthy to be read after Fanny Burney and Mrs Thrale. We 
have Ml information respecting the doings of Johnson’s drcle from 
different points of view ; but there is much fr^ information in 
TTa nnab More’s letters. BosweR was offended with the young lady 
and is often spiteful in his remarks about her. The story of the 
value of her flattery^ has been made too much of, for there is 


1 See Boswell’s Life of Johneon^ ed Hill, Q B., vol nx, p. 298. 
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plenty of evidence that Johnson highly esteemed the character 
of Hannah More. Sally More was a lively writer and she 
gives a vivid picture of her sister’s intercourse with Johnson in 
1776. 

We drank tea at Sir tToshna’smth Dr Johnson. Hannah is certinnly a great 
farounte. She was placed next him, and they had the entire conversation to 
themselves. They were both in remarkably high spirits ; it was oertsdnly her 
Incky night! I have never heard her say so many good things. The old 
genius was extremely jocular, and the young one very pleasant. 

The scene had changed when Hannah More met Johnson at 
Oxford, in the year of his death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. She wrote home . 

Who do you think is my prmcipal cicerone at Oxford ? Only Dr Johnson, 
and we do so gallant it about' You cannot imagine with what dehght he 
showed me every part of his own college. . . .When we came mto the Common 
room, we spied a fine large print of Johnson, framed and hung up that very 
morning vnth this motto ‘ And is not Johnson ours, himself a host ?’ Under 
which stared you in the face ‘From Miss More’s Senstbiltfy.’ This little 
mcident amused ns,— but alas! Johnson looks very ill indeed— spiritless md 
wan. However he made an effort to be cheerful and 1 exerted myself mu<^ 
to make bun so. 9 

The triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Bristol schoolmistress, is difficult to account 
for except on the grounds of her remarkable abilities An agree- 
able young lady of seven and twenty, fresh from the provinces, who 
gained at once the cordial friendship not only of Garrick, Reynolds, 
Johnson and Horace Walpole but of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu and 
the literary ladies of the day, and who became herself one of the 
leaders of the Blue Stockings, musT: have been a woman very much 
out of the common. When Hannah More came first to London, 
die visited Reynolds, whose sister promised to introduce her to 
Johnson. She then met Garrick, who was first interested in her 
because of some intelligent criticism of his acting which he had 
seen He and his wife became Hannah’s dearest friends, and, on 
hearing of Mrs Garrick’s death, Hannah More wrote to a friend 
(21 October 1822) 

I spent above twenty wmters under her roof, and gratefully remember not 
oidy iheir personal kindness, but my first introdncfion through them into a 
sodety remarlmble for rank, literature and talents. 

She kept up her concspondence with her distinguished London 
friends; but must of them had died before she had „ arrived at 
middle age. We then notice a considerable change in the subjects 
of her correspondence, and her letters are occupied with the 
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progress of some of the great movements in which she was 
interested. Wilberforce was a constant correspondent, and he found 
her a warm helper in the anti-slavery cause. "When she and her 
sisters gave up their school at Bristol and retired on a competence, 
she devoted all her time to philanthropic purposes. This is not the 
place for dealing with the subjects of her voluminous wntings, and 
they are only referred to here as an indication of the more serious 
character of the later correspondence^ 

Gilbert White’s Nativral H%story omd Ant^piiUes of S^orm 
(1789) holds a unique position in Enghsh literature as the solitary 
classic of natural history. It is not easy to give, in a few words, 
a reason for its remarkable succesa It is, in &ct, not so much 
a logically arranged and systematic book as an invaluable record 
of the life work of a simple and refined man who succeeded in 
picturing himself as weD as what he saw. The reader is carried 
along by his interest in the results of far-sighted observation, but, 
more than this, the reader imbibes the spirit of the wnter which 
pervades the whole book and endears it to hke-mmded naturalists 
as a valued companion. 

For some twenty years or more (1767 — 87), WTiite wrote a 
series of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington, giving 
a remarkable account of the chief instances of the special habits of 
animals and of natural phenomena which he was daily observing. 
Although these correspondents asked him questions and remarked 
upon his observations, they learned much more from WTiite than 
he from them. Pennant is severely criticised by Thomas Bell, one 
of the editors of TVhite’s work, 'who writes ‘The man to whom 
the vain and self-seeking author of “British Zoology” was so 
greatly indebted is almost ^tirely ignored.’ The late Alfred 
Newton, m his notice of Gilbert White in The Dietiomery of 
Natiomd Biography, however, exonerates Pennant, noting that 
‘In the prefiice he generally but fully acknowledges White’s 
services’ White’s friendship with Barrington appears to have 
begun about the end of 1767, the first published letter to him 
bemg dated June 1769. Bamngton, m 1770, su^ested the 
publication of White’s observations , bui^ although WMte thought 
fevourably of the advice, he was diffident and did not prepare his 
materials for press untal January 1788. Even then, there was more 
delay, so the book was not published until 1789. 

White seems to have collected largely, with the ultimate object 

^ Of , as to Hannah More, jpaat, Yol« xi 
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of forming a naturalist’s calendar; for, writing to Pennant on 
19 July 1771, he expresses his diffidence in respect to publishing 
his notes because 

I ou;?ht to have be^ou it twenty years ago.— If I was to attempt anything, it 
should be somewhat of a Natural History of my native parish, an Annm 
Htstorio-Natm alts, comprising a journal for one whole year, and illustrated 
with large notes and observations.’ 

Eventually, he did not make any considerable alteration in his 
letters but left all the vivid pictures m their oiiginal setting , and 
The. Naturalist’s Calenda/r did not see the light until two years 
after his death — in 1795. 

A Qumterly reviewer^ speaking of White, describes him as 
‘ a man the power of whose writings has immortalised an obscure 
village and a tortoise, — for who has not heard of Timothy — ^as long 
as the English language lives ’ The life history of Timothy may be 
read in White’s letters, and in the amusing letter to Miss Hecky 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone (31 August 1784), written by him 
in the name of Timothy The tortoise was an American, bom in 
1 734 in the province of Virginia, who remembered the death of his 
great-great-grandfather in the 160th year of his age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and believes the animal to have 
belonged to a north African species, naming it testudo ma/rginata\ 
but Bennet held that it was distinct and he described and named 
it T. Whitei, after the man who had immortalised it 

Selborne may be obscure , but it is a beautiful village in a 
beautiful country eminently suited for the purpose of White in 
making it the centre of a life’s work of zoological research and 
observation. The book was imnfediately popular both with the 
general public and with all naturalists, many of the most eminent 
of which class have successively edited it with additional and 
corroborative notes. 

White’s was an uneventful life as we usually understand the 
phrase ; but it was also a full and busy one, the results of which 
» have greatly benefited his fellow men. He was born and died at 
Selborne; and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of his 
world But it would be a mistake to forget that he was a man of 
capacity equal to the duties of a larger sphere. He was for fifty 
years a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, for some of these 
yeais, dean of the college. In 1757, there was an election for the 
provostship, when, although Musgrave was chosen, ^White had 
many supporters He quitted residence at Oxford in the following 

1 Vol, Lxxi, no 141, p 8 note , art on Tht E<my-Bu, 
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year, with the intention of settling permanently at Selbome. He 
refused several college livings for this reason, although he held 
the living of Moreton Pinckney in Northamptonshire as a non- 
resident incumbent Notwithstanding this apparent indifference 
to duty, he worked successively in several curacies, the last being 
that of his beloved Selbome 


II 

The WiURWiCKSHiRE Coteeib 

Somewhat apart from the more famous letter-writers of the 
age stood a circle of friends, some of whom might be described 
as in the great world while none were exactly of it, whose corre- 
spondence, and more general literary work, are full of interest 
They were all, at one time or another, dwellers in Warwickshire or 
on its borders, hved at no great distance from each other and 
wrote frequently when they did not meet Perhaps the poet 
Shenstone is the most obvious link between them they aU were 
acquainted with him, if they were not all personally known to 
each other. The circle includes Henrietta Lady Luxborough, of 
Barrels near Henley-in-Arden ; Frances duchess of Somerset, one 
of whose residences was Eagley near Alcester ; Kichard Graves, 
who belonged to the family which owned Mickleton, not actually 
in Warwickshire but not far from Stratford-on-Avon; Eichard 
Jago, who was vicar of Harbury and held other cures in the county ; 
William Somerville, of F^tonq near Henley , and it was com- 
pleted by persons who were not so much writers themselves as 
jfricnds of men of letters, such as Anthony Whistler (who had 
been at Pembroke college, Oxford, with Graves and Shenstone), 
and Sanderson Miller, antiquary and architect, the builder of the 
tower on Edgo-hill commemorated by Jago in his poem. Nearly 
all of these wrote good letters, which were published, and most 
of them at least dabbled in literature also, in light verse or easy * 
piosc And all were moio or less m the net of the omnivorous 
publisher llobcrt Dodsley, who did a great deal to make Shenstone 
and the Leasowes famous' 

Of Somerville^ a scholar and a gentleman (though his writing 

1 As to Eobert Dodsley, scp ante, vol ix, pp 190 — 1 et aL 

® This bpelling has been continued in the present chapter for the sake of uni- 
formity The name was, however, always spelt Stmemle m the autograph letters 
of its owner and m his works pnnted m his lifetime. 
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does not always surest it) some account has already been given 
in an earlier chapter' his prose, m prefaces and letters, many of 
the latter still unpublished, is of the good, sonorous, somewhat 
pedantic kind which was beginning, even when he wrote, to be 
old-fashioned. Another country gentleman was Anthony Whistler 
of Whitchurch, an Eton boy, who imbibed ‘such a dislike to 
learning languages that he could not read the Classics, but no one 
formed a better judgment of them,’ and was ‘a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment’ As an undergraduate, he published 
anonymously, m 1736, a poem entitled The ShAjdMecocL He died 
in 1764, aged forty. For many years he had corresponded with 
Shenstone and Graves, and, on his death, the former wrote to 
the latter “the triumvirate which was the greatest happiness and 
the greatest pride of my life is broken.” Few of their letters, 
unfortunately, are preserved Through Sanderson Miller, the 
squire of Radway at the foot of Edge-hill and the friend of all 
the noble builders and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at him), the 
Warwickshire coterie had links at once with the great world and 
with the greatest wiiter of the age. It was in his drawing-room 
that Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jones to an admiring 
circle of ladies and gentlemen , and for an improvement which 
Pitt generously designed in his garden Miller happily thanked 

The Paymaater, well skilled in planting, 

Pleased to assist when cash was wanting. 

He bid my Lanrels grow they grew 
Fast as his Laurels always do. 

It was no doubt as a refuge from domestic unhappiness that 
liady Luxborough turned to hterature and sought the Mendship 
©f l(^er poets. Born about 1700, she was half-sister of Henry St 
John, afterwards viscount Bolingbroke, to whom she was all her 
life devotedly attached® In 1727, she married Robert Knight, son 
of the cashier ot the South Sea company, whom Horace Walpole » 
contemptuously calls a ‘transport.’ About tine years later, she 
was separated from hei husband in consequence of some scandal 
which has never been verified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
and her friends, speaks of a ‘gallantry’ in which Dalton, tutor to*' 
^e son of Lady Hertford (afterwards duchess of Somerset) was 
mi^eemed , but this is unlikely, for the Mendship of the two ladies 

<ihap T, pp 109 fi amte As to Jago, see ibnd pp. 112 — IIS hfi to Sbenstoue,. 
be -TO, pp 149 fi., ante 
* Of, ante, yol iz, p 217 and note 
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was unbroken, and Lady Hertford ■vras a particularly upright and 
scrupulous person Family tradition associates her rather with 
Somerville ; but this, again, does not seem probable. Whatever 
the cause, Henrietta Knight was banished to JBarrels in 1736, and 
never saw her husband (who became Lord Luxborough in 1746 
and earl of Cfeitherlough in 1763, seven years after her death) 
agaia 

At Barrels, she lived quietly, but made Mends with her neigh- 
bours, and became the centre of a literary society which included 
Shenstone and Somerville, Graven Jago and a number of Warwick- 
shire clergy. She was the ‘Asteria’ of their poems, which 
commemorated her love of letters, her hbrary and her ^rdea 
Her letters to Shenstone were carefully preserved by him, and he 
described them as 'written with abundant ease. Politeness, and 
Vivacity , in which she was scarce equalled by any woman of her 
time.’ She, certainly, wrote with simphcity and charm about 
trivial things, such as her friends’ poetry and her own horticultural 
expenments — one of her letters contains a delightful defence of 
autumn , and, after the manner of ladies in society who have 
any knowledge of literature, she had an exaggerated appreciation 
of the hterary achievements of her Mends. Her adulation of 
Shenstone is so excessive that one almost begins to suspect her 
of a warmer feeling. The letters which he received from her 
between 1739 and 1766 were published by Dodsley in 1776, and 
three years later there appeared, under the editorriiip of Thomas 
Hull the actor, two more volumes of correspondence between 
them, with other letters from the duchess of Somerset, Miss Dolman 
(Shenstone’s cousin), Thomas ‘Percy (of the who had 

himself coimections with Warwickshiic', Dodsley, Whistler and 
others. They discussed public affidrs sparingly, though, in later 
years, they were all, through the Lytteltons, much interested in 
Pitt, they talked a great deal about gardens, and waterfells, 
statues and urns , and they cast a favourable eye upon contem- 
porary literature, admiring Thomson (whose Spnng was dedicfded 
to Lady Hertford), thinking very well of Gray’s and being 

‘highly entertained with the Htstory of Si/r (Jharks QrmiMsm, 
' which is so vastly above Pamela or Cla/rma ’ Though the auihora 
were students of the greater letter-writers, of Mme de Sdvi^d, 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, their own interests were 
simple, only slightly tinged with the sentimental affectations of 


i kn to Peicy, see ehap x, ante* 
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the shepherdesses and hermits with whom tibie poets played, 
genuinely delighting in out of door pleasures, but not ayerse' 
from a good dinner and a glass of wine. They present a pic- 
ture of English country life, in a literary circle, unsurpassed, if 
not unique, in its veracity and completeness Hull’s eoEection 
goes down to 1775, and is concluded by some rather tedious 

reflections from a ‘Miss N ’upon Venice and the residences 

and manners of John, third duke (and thirty-first earl) of Atholl, 
a benevolent personage who drowned himself m the Tay in 
1774. 

The Gorrespondence between Frcmces Countess of Hertford 
{aft&mards DmJms of Somerset) cmd Henrietta Louisa Countess 
of Pomjret, which was not published till 1806, belonp to an earlier 
period, extending from 1738 to 1741. The two ladies were both 
of the bedchamber of queen Carolme, and it was Lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of Savage through the queen’s influence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, is less polite 
towards her interests in literature, and tells us that it was her ‘prac- 
tice to invite every summer some poet into the country, to hear 
her verses, and assist her studies,’ adding that this honour was one 
year conferred on Thomson, but he ‘ took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never received another summons.’ 
Another poet who dedicated a volume to her was Isaac Watts, and 
Shenstone's ode. Rural Elegamce, was also, after her death, 
inscribed to her memory Her correspondent Henrietta, countess 
of Pomfret, was granddaughter of lord chancellor Jeffreys, and her 
letters from France and Italy fafntly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some details, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign courts. Lady Hertford was a shrewd observer, 
and contributes opinions on the early methodists which represent 
the judgment of the quiet, cultivated, religious society to which, 
after her retirement from court, she belonged. Two smart poems 
in Dodsley’s collection^ refer to her supposed affection for Sir 
William Hamilton ; and gossips made free with her name, but quite 
without reason. Her later years, at least, those of warm friend- 
ship with Lady Luxborough, were secluded and sad. 

‘ After a Ball or Masq.nerade,’ she wrote, m langaajre wMoh well illustrates 
the style of these letters, ‘ have wo not come Home very well contented to pull 
off oar Ornaments and line Cloaths m order to go to rest ? Such, methiutm, 
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is the Beoeptiou we natoNJly give to the Waniingsof bodily Decays; they 
«eem to nndress os by Degrees, to prepare us for a Best that will refire^ us 
more powerfully thau any Night’s Sleep could daS 

There is, indeed, in most of the ipembers of this coterie, a 
pensive, even plaintive, tone. Jago found the country clergyman’s 
quiet melancholy natural to him, and, if Shenstone b^an by being 
sad as night only for wantonness, his retirement at the Leasowe^ 
in spite of the interest of his wilderness, his waterfeJl and his urns, 
and the polite appreciation of his fashionable neighbours, soon 
tinged his sedentary and self-mdulgent life with sorrow and regret 
as well as with dyspepsia and fretfiilness. But he could write a 
cheerful letter and a bright and ingenious essay to the last His 
friend 6rave% to whom a large number of his letters were addressed, 

‘ in the BeeoU&^vms of some, particula/rs of his life (lj^88), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, gives Mm not undeserved credit 
for 

sach a justness of thought and expression, and such a knowledge of human 
nature as well as of books that, if we consider how httle [he] had conversed 
with the great world, one would thmk he had almost an rntmidve knowledge 
of the characters of men. 

He had, indeed, all the acuteness of observation which belongs to 
the literary recluse, and he wrote with an entire absence of affec- 
tation and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the very best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced. Passages of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again in his correspondence, and, 
whatever may be said of Ms poetry, Ms prose style is eminently 
felicitous. Admirers of good* writing have too long neglected 
him. 

The same may be said of Ms intimate friend, Eichard Graves, 
well known to aU the WarwicksMre cotene. He wrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard Mm as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be most unjust. He 
lived to be nearly nmety, and in so many years it is no tediot® 
achievement to have written some dozen books that are worth 
reading, besides a few more wMch, perhaps, are not Grsevea 
was a fellow of All Souls, and there began a lifelong friendship 
with Blackstone. He was a poet, and a collector of poems. 
Mitphrosyns and The Festoon bear witness. He was a translator 
of Marcus Aurelius and of many ancient epigranas. He was a 
correspondent of clever people, but better pleased to receive 
than ti> write letters and not one to copy and preserve those 
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he had written. He was a diligent country parson (not to be 
confused with his son, sometime vicar of Great Malvern, whose' 
boyish skill in Latin was commended by Shenstone), never away 
for a month at a time in all the fifty-five years he was rector of 
Claverton. In that delightful village, at an easy distance firom 
Bath, by a charming country road, along which he walked almost 
every weekday for more than fifty years, he resided from 1749 to 
1804, paying occasional visits to London, to Warwickshire and to 
the Leasowes. He was chaplain to the countess of Chatham, and 
became private tutor to several eminent persons, such as Prince 
Hoare and Malthus ; and, at Bath, he was a popular figure, the 
intimate Mend of ‘lowborn Allen’ and his nephew-in-law, bishop 
Warburton. He had the knack of writing pleasing trivialities in 
the form of essays, which contained often curious information, 
entertaining anecdotes and sound morals. But his chief success, 
which should preserve his memory green, was as a novelist. 
He was unquestionably the most natural and effective writer 
of prose tales in his time, and might almost claim to be the 
originator of unemotional, impassionate romances of rural life 
and manners. 

Spiriimil Quixote (1772), his most famous story, and the 
only one which, m his own time, achieved a second edition, is a tale 
of a young country squire who was influenced by the methodists 
and took a long tour of the midlands, suffering a number of mild 
adventures, as a follower of Whitefield. Graves had been at 
Pembroke, Oxford, and never quite overcame his disdain of the 
servitor. He makes great fun of the followers of methodism; but 
he always respects genuine piety. Descriptions of open air preach- 
ing and of the treatment of the preachers are frequent he could 
never get rid of the conviction that, in spite of irregularities, 
methodism was showing the parish clergy how to do their duty. 
But this is only a small part of the intei’est of The Spiritual 
Quixote • its real attraction lies in the accounts of the social life 
and entertainments of the time, the ways of travellers and the 
customs of rustics and innkeepers. So, again, GohmuMa, or the 
Distressed Anchoret (1776), which, like its predecessor, has a de- 
tailed (this time faintly disguised) picture of Shenstone, records the 
travels of a lawyer and a college don and the placid, but not always 
proper, recreations of a sluggish country gentleman of small fortune 
and literary interest There is a placid satisfiiction in the outlook 
on life which represents not only the attitude of Cdiumella’s old 
friends but that of Graves himself. Thus, he speaks of the journey 
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.of Atticns the ‘solemn Head of a college/ and Hortensius ‘the 
sage Counsel learned in the law’ • — 

The conscioosaess of having ptmctnally ^soharged every duty of theh^ 
respective stations diffused an ease and ehearfulness over their ndnds, and 
left them open to enjoyment, and at leisure to receive amusement firom every 
object that presented itself in the way The feeshness of the monung, the 
serenity of the aur, the verdure of the fields, every gentleman’s seat, every 
farm-house, and every cottage they passed by, or every village they rode 
throngh, afforded some kind of pleasmg reflections to persons of their happy 
dispoffltiou. Thus if they overtook or were overtaken by anyone on the road, 
even of the lowest rank, mstead of passing him by with a superoihous air, 
if ho were of a different species, they considered him in the same light as a 
sportsman would a partridge or a woodcock, as one that might afford them 
either pleasure or instruction, and usually commenced a conversation. 

This was the way m which Graves lived and wrote. Yet he was 
not blind, as ColumMa shows, to the seamy side of things. 

More delicate than Cdhimdla are the two charming little 
volumes entitled Eiigemm or Anecdotes of the Golden Yale (1786), 
which, from a description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye was &mihar to the writer and thus 
account, perhaps, for the reference in The Sptrihitd Qmasote to 
Pope’s ‘Man of Ross’ — ‘What, old Kyrle! I knew him well; he 
was an honest old cock and loved his pipe and a Tankard of cider 
as well as the best of us.’ — ^They show, too, as do other of Graves’s 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habits 
and sufferings of ihe poor almost as intimate as Crabbe’s. 
Pleodppm or The Asj^rmg FUheicm, published (anonymously as 
was ColvmeUob) in 1790, is a quiet tale of the love af&irs of two 
yoxmg men, eminently sober an& re^iectable, told in the pleasantest 
vein of Graves’s quiet observation of mmikind. Cheltenham, Wales 
and London are the scenes of the story, which is of the placid type 
that Graves loved. In his later years, he wrote essays and studies 
of character, with a few vers de sod&A, all very gentle, unaffected 
and trivial ; and he kept green, to the last, the memory of his 
friend Shenstone and the literary circle in which he had moved. 

The venue was now changed to Bath, where everybody in the 
later e%hteenth century (except poor Lady Luxborough, the terms 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her even to 
go on the Bath road) came sooner or later. At Lady MiUer’s, of 
Bath Easton, the undoubted original of Mrs Leo Hunter, a com- 
pany of pqetasters and dilettantes met every week for some years ; 
Graves, who was constantly present, records, with a little flutter 
of satisfaction, that on one occasion he met four duchesses. The 
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results of their poetic contests were published in 1776 as Poedeal^ 
Amusements at a ViMa nem Bath, increased to three volumes a 
, year later, a sign of tihe j^pularity of this tepid form of literary 
dissipation. The verses viemselves are often ingenious, and the 
‘candid reader’ is asked by ihieir editor to 

recollect that they were freuuently the production of a few days— most of 
them of as many hours; [and] that they origmated amidst the hurry of plays, 
bidls, public breakfasts, and concerts, and all the dissipations of a full Bath 
/Sfeflwow— alike unfriendly to contemplation and the Muses. 

By the time they were written, most of the earher and much more 
brilliant literary coterie to which Graves had belonged had passed 
away, and he was the only survivor with any claim to be a true 
man of letters. The Leasowes had received all the wit and fashion 
of the earlier time, and lovers of good literature had always been 
welcome at Barrela It is, indeed, round Shenstone and Lady 
Luxborough, the poet and the letter-writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the Warwickshire coterie lingers; but Bichard 
Graves, who long survived them both, won for himself a place in 
English letters, not lofty, but secure, where none of his friends 
could excel him. 



CHAPTER XII 


HISTORIAlfS 

I 

Hume and Modern Historians 

‘As for good [English] histonans/ Voltaire wrote in 1734, ‘I 
know of none as yet a Frenchman [Rapin] has had to write tWr 
histoiy^’ His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bolmgbroke had noted the backwardness of E ng lish literature 
so far as history was concerned Yet there' was no lack of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for, during the first half of the eighteentii century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. STor is this interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been fostered by the conflicts through which the nation had 
passed in the preceding century, for, in these conflicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent ; in the struggle with Charles I, 
though it was temporarily subversive of ancient institutions, the 
{^rhamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king’s side found weapons in 
the same armoury and cited records in support of the ezerdse of 
arbitrary authority. The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and reverence for the ancient constitution was exhibited 
by the invitation to Cromwell to assume the crown. More lately, 
tte revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of historic rights, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved in these conflicts still divided the 
nation into two opposing parties, and whigs and tories alike were 
eager to find such support for their opinions as might be derived 
from history. Whigs, for example, would turn to Oldmixon or 
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Bapin, tories to the History of Englcmd Thomas Carte, the, 
nonjuror, which though written without literary skill, was superior, 
as regards the extent of the author’s researches, to any Englia h 
history of an earlier date^than that of the appearance of his first 
two volumes (1747, 1750) ;'his fourth and last volume, which goes 
down to 1654, was published in 1765, the year after his death ; his 
Jjif^ of James, BvJte of Ormond (1736), a tedious book, is of tot- 
rate importance, especially as regards Irish history. The general 
interest in English history had been vastly strengthened by the 
appearance of Clarendon’s History, which has been treated in a 
previous volume as belonging essentially to the class of con- 
temporary memoirs, and it had been encouraged by the publication, 
at the expense of the state, of Foedera et Oomenkones (1704 — 35), 
edited by Thomas Rymer and Robert Sanderson, in twenty volumes, 
a collection of public documents of great value for most periods of 
our history before the seventeenth century, the last document in- 
cluded in it being dated 1664. This work laid a new foundation 
for the writing of history on a scientific basis, from documentary 
authorities ; its value was thoroughly appreciated by Rapin, who 
used it in his History, and, from time to time, published summaries 
of its contents which were translated into English under the title 
Acta Begta (1726 — 7). 

Yet this interest did not, as has already been seen, call forth, 
before Home wrote, any history of England by a native histomn 
that is worthy to be classed as literature ; indeed, it was in itself 
adverse to the appearance of such a work, for it caused English 
history to be written for party purposes, and, consequently, no 
effort was made to write it in a philosophic spirit, or to pr^ent it 
in wen devised form or in worthy language ; it fell into the hands 
of licks or partisans. Only one Englishman of that time wrote 
history in a style that, of iteelf, makes his book valuable, and he 
did not write English history. Simon Ockley, vicar of Swavesey, 
Cambridgeshire, who had early devoted himself to the study of 
eastern languages and customs, was appointed professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge in 1711. The first volume of his Omqmst of Syria, 
Persia, a/wd Egypt hy ihe Saracens, generally known as The 
History of the Sa/racem, appeared in 1708, the second in 1718, 
with an introduction dated from Cambridge gaol, where he was 
then imprisoned for debt' he had in past years received help 
from the earl of Oxford (Harley) ; but that had ceased, and the 
poor scholar had a large femily. Gibbon, who’ admired and used 
his work, speaks of his fete as ‘ unworthy of the man and of his 
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country^.’ His Histone extends from the death of Mahomet, 632, 
to that of the fifth Ommiad caliph, 706 ; it was cut short by the 
author’s death in 1720, after a life of incessant and ill-requited 
toil The J^e of Mohammed prefixed ^ the third edition of his 
History, which was issued for the benefit of his destitute daughter 
in 1767, is by Boger Long, master of Pembroke hall, Cambridge. 
Ockley based his work on an Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian 
library which later scholars have pronounced less trustworthy 
than he imagined it to be His English is pure and simple, his 
narrative extraordinarily vivid and dramatic, and told in words 
exactly suited to his subject — ^whether he is d^cribinghow Caulah 
and her companions kept their Damascene captors at bay until 
her brother Derar and his horsemen came to deliver them, or 
telling the tragic story of the death of Hosein. The book was 
translated mto French in 1748, and was long held to be authori- 
tative. As a history, its defects are patent, its account of the 
conquest of Persia, for example, is so slight that even the decisive 
battle of Cadesia is not mentioned , nor is any attempt made to 
examine the causes of the rapid successes of the Saracen arms : it 
reads, indeed, more like a collection of sagas than a history. 
Such defects, however, do not impair its peculiar literary 
merit. 

A change in the character of British historical writing began in 
the middle of the century ; it was raised by Hume to a foremost 
place in our prose composition , its right to that place was main- 
tained by Eobertson, and, finally, in Gibbon’s Bedim and FaXL of 
dm Bomam Empire, it rose to the highest degree of perfection 
that it has ever attained in this* or, perhaps in any, country. That 
its two earliest reformers should both have been Scotsmen is one 
of many illustrations of the activity of the Scots at that time imnll 
the higher spheres of thought and of hterary production. When 
the feilure of the Jacobite cause put an end to the struggle for 
Scottish national life as an independent polituml force, it would 
almost seem as though the educated class in Scotkmd consciously 
set themselves to endow their country with an independent life in 
the dnnin.iTifl of philosophy, literature, science and art* ; for their 
efforts were not made in isolation , they were made by men who 
constantly communicated with each other or consorted together, 
espedally in Edinburgh, where, from 1764, they formed themselves 
into the ‘Select Society,’ of which both Hume and Bobertson were 

1 DecUne and PaXl^ vol vi, p 4, note, ed Btiiy, J. B 
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members, and which met every week to discuss philosopMcal 
questions. While this intellectual life was distinctly national, its 
output was not mari’ed^by its local character. Political affidrs 
had for centuries drivW or led Scots abroad . the habit of 
resorting to other counti'ies remained, and Scottish thinkers and 
writers kept in touch with the intellectual life of other peoples, 
and especially of the French, the ancient allies of Scotland In 
their mode of expression, too, the desire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their books 
than they could find at home made them careful to avoid local 
peculiarities, and write in such a way as would be acceptable to 
English readers. Though this movement attained its fuU develop- 
ment during the latter half of the century, it had been in progress 
for several years. 

It was during those years that David Hume first became known 
as a philosopher and essayist , his earliest book, A Treatiae of 
Hmtum Nature (1739 — 40), written when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met vrith a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of his future renown. His metaphysical opinions led him 
to put a special value on the study of history As his scepticism 
limited mental capability to sensible experience, so he regarded 
past events as aflbrding experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the same under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the past, enables us to discover 
the principles of human action and their results, and to order our 
conduct accordingly, its records are ‘so many collections of 
experiments by which the moral philosopher fixes the prindples 
of his science,’ and man obtains' a guide for his own conduct 
Hume would therefore be drawn to study history, and, believing 
that a knowledge of it would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be inclined to record the experiments from 
which tbey could derive it A three years’ residence in France from 
1734 to 1737, most of it spent ‘ very agreeably ’ at La Flfeche, on 
the Loir, then famous for its great Jesuits’ college, probably 
strengthened this inchnation and influenced his style. Historical 
study was being eagerly pursued in France. Among the religious 
orders, the Hencdictines were preparing Le Reemil des Historiem 
des Gawks et de la Frame, issuing their GaMa Ohristuma, and 
beginning their histories of the French provinces, while the 
Dominicans had produced the Scriptores of riieur order, and the 
Jesuits were engaged on Acta Samtorwm. On the lay side, 
the Aead^ie des XmcripUans was canying on the publication of 
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tke royal ordinances, and gathering a store of historical erudition^. 
Count de BoulaiuTilliers had already treated French history in a 
philosophic spirit, and Voltaire, in his esaquisite little Histoire de 
Ohwrles XII, had shown that historical "miting naight be endowed 
with literary excellence. A strange c<^ntrast Hume must hare 
seen in this activity and accomplishment to the condition of 
historical work in Oreat Britain. Elegance in the structure of 
sentences and an almost excessive purity of language, which 
marked contemporary French literature, were specially inculcated 
by the Jesuits, the masters of French education Hume’s Hisiorif 
shows enough French influence to justaJfy us in considering his long 
visit to La Flfeche as an important fiictor in its character. 

Some insight into the conduct of the great aflairs of nations he 
gained as secretary to general St Clair durmg his ineflFectual 
expedition against Lorient in 1746, when Hume acted as judge 
advocate, and while attached to St Clair’s embassy to Vieima and 
Turin in 1748. By 1747, he had ‘histoncal projects.’ His appoint- 
ment as librarian to the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh, in 
1762, gave him command of a large hbrary well stocked with 
historical works, and he forthwith set about his History of 
Enylomd. Intending to trace the steps by which, as he believed, 
the nation had attained its existing system of government, he had 
at fiirst thought of beginning his work with the accession of 
Henry VH ; for he imaged that the first signs of revolt against 
the arbitrary power of the crown were to be discerned during the 
Tudor jieriod, and of carrying it dovm to the accesrion of Gteorge L 
SinaQy, however, he began with^the accession of James I, alle^ng, 
as his reason, that the change which took place in piiUic al^rs 
under the Tudor dynasty was ‘very insensible,’ and that it was 
‘under James that the House of Commons first began to rear its 
head, and then the quarrel betwixt pnvil^e and prerogative 
commenced V The first volume of his Hisiory of Great Britain, 
containing the reigns of James I and Charles I, appeared in 1764. 
He was sanguine in his expectations of the success of the woik ; 
but, though for a few weeks it sold well in Edinburg, it met with 
ahnc^ universal disapprobation and seemed likely to sink into 
premature oblivion. Its unfavourable receprion was mainly due, 
as we shall s^ later, to political reasons. Hume was bitterly 
disappointed, and even thought of retiring to France and living 
there undey an assumed name. His smmd volume which ended 
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with the revolution of 1688, and appeared in 1766, was less 
irritating to whig sensibilities * it sold well and helped the sale of 
the first. Then he worked backwards, and published two volumes 
on the Tudor reigns in 17^9, ending, in 1761, with two on the history 
from the time of Julius '^Caesar to the accession of Henry VIL 
He did not carry out his original idea of bringing his work 
down to 1714. By that time, the sale of his History had become 
large, and had made him, he said, ‘not merely independent but 
opulent’ ; and it kept its place in popular estimation as the best 
comprehensive work on English history for at least sixty years. 
The first two published volumes were translated into French in 
1760 ; and, in Paris, where Hume resided from 1763 to 1766, during 
part of the time as secretary of legation, he received, both as 
historian and as philosopher, an amount of adulation which excited 
the spleen of Horace Walpole^ 

Hume gave so little time to preparation for his task that it 
is evident that he had no idea of writing a scientific history. 
With all due allowance for the infinitely greater facilities which 
now exist for arriving at the truth, it cannot be contended that 
he took full advantage of such authorities as were then ac 
cessible: he seems to have been content with those under his 
hand in the advocates’ library ; he was not critical as to their 
comparative values , and he was careless in his use of them. 
His History, consequently, contains many misstatements which 
he might have avoided — some of small importance, others of a 
serious kind, as they affect his conclusions. Of these, a typical 
instance, noticed by Hallam®, is, that he misstates the complaint 
of the Commons in 1396 that sierifis were continued in office 
beyond a year, as a petition that they might be so continued, and 
uses this mistake in defence of the misgovemment of Bichard II. 

BHs later published volumes, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty, become more and more superficial as he advances further 
into times which were obscure to him, in which he took no interest, 
regarding them as ages of barbarism, and on which he would 
scarcely have written save for the sake of completeness. What he 
set out to do was to write a history which would be generally 
atti-active — for he appealed ‘ ad popvhm as well as ad derum ^* — 
and would bo distinguished from other histories alike by its style 
and by its freedom from political bias, a mattei on which he was 
insistent in his correspondence. He approached his work, then, in 

Tol VI, p S01,ed Toynbee ^ MiAdU Aqes, yaX m, p 75, ed. 1860 
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a spirit of philosophic impartiality, or, at least, beliered that he did 
sd — a belief commonly dangerous to a historian — and, throughout 
its course, adorned it with judgments anchreflections admirable in 
themselves though not always appropriare to facts as they really 
were. Here, his philosophical treatment ^ds he shows no appre- 
ciation of the forces which underlay great political or religious 
movements. As a sceptic, he did not recognise the motives whidi 
led men to work for a common end, or the influences which guided 
them. Such movements wene, to hun, mere occuiyences, or the 
results of personal temperament, of the ambition, obstinacy, or 
fanaticism of individuals The advance of historical study is 
indebted to him, for his praiseworthy attempts at various 
divisions of his narrative to expound social and economic conditions 
were an innovation on the earlier conception of a historian’s duty 
as limited to a record of political events. 

Hume’s History occupies a high place among the few master- 
pieces of historical composition His expression is lucid, conveying 
his meaning in direct and competent terms. It is eminently 
dignified, and is instinct with the calm atmosphere of a philosophic 
mind which surveys and criticises men and af^rs as from an emi- 
nence Its general tone is ironical, the tone of a man consdous of 
intellectual superiority to those whose fruits and follies he relatea 
■ His sentences are highly polished, they are well balanced and 
their cadence is musical. They are never jerky, and they flow on in 
a seemingly inevitable sequence Their polish does not surest 
elaboration; their beauties, so easy is Hume’s style, appear careless 
and natural. In frct^ however, he made many corrections in his 
nmmscript ; he w£^ anxious to awoid Scotticisms and, m a careful 
revision of the first edition of his earlier volumes, removed sdl he 
detected. Johnson, with his usual prejudice against Scotsmen, 
declared, he * does not write Englmh, the structure of bis sentences 
is French ’ Though this was a conversational exaggeration, it was 
more deliberately echoed by Lord Mansfield, and it is so far true 
that Hume’s easy style indicates French influence, and, as Horace 
Walpole observed, the influence of Voltaire, The same may be 
said of the style of other ‘contemporary Scottish writers^ of 
Eobertson, Adam Smith and Ferguson. While he never fells 
below dignity, he never lises to eloquence. The prose of his age 
was gcneially colourless, and his abhorrence of enthusiasm of every 
kind rendered this greyness of tone especially appropnate as a 
vehicle of Kis thoughts. Yet, though elegance rather than vigour 
is to be looked for in his writing, its irony gives it a force which, at 
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the least, is as powerful as any which could be obtained by a more 
robust style. His excellences are not without their defects. 
CSharmed, at first, by the polish of his sentences, the reader may, 
perhaps, soon find them cold, hard and monotonous ; and since 
historical narrative wilf^^not excite sustained interest unless it 
appeals to the ima^nation and emotions as well as to the judgment, 
Hume’s attitude of philosophic observer and dispassionate critic 
may become wearisome to him and, as he discovers that the 
philosopher is not free from prejudice, even irritating. In the 
composition of his History, Hume shows in a remarkable degree a 
skill which may be described as dramatic • when working up to 
some critical event, he selects and arranges his facts, so that each 
leads us a step further towards the climax that he has in view, he 
tells us nothing that is extraneous to his immediate purpose; there 
is no anticipation and no divagation in his narrative. 

In spite of his belief in his own impartiality, Hume was justly 
accused of tory prejudice, and this caused the ill-success of his ‘ 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard the royal 
authority as founded on divine appointment any more than on 
contract. As a utilitarian, he held that the end of government 
was the promotion of the public good, and that monarchy was 
based on the necessity of escape from lawless violence While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might be justifiable, he 
considered this doctrine so dangerous to society, as opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be concealed from the 
people unless the sovereign drove his subjects from their allegiance. 
This theory affected his view of the Stewart period. Ignorant 
of common law, as a Scotsmair might well be, and of earlier 
English history, and inclined to scepticism, he failed to recognise 
the fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they were 
‘ privileges,’ more or less dependent on the will and strength of the 
monarch; they had no common foundation in the spirit of the 
people, there was no general ‘scheme of liberty.’ He held that, at 
the accession of James I, the monarchy was regarded as absolute, 
and that, though Charles pushed the exercise of the prerc^ative too 
far, it was practically almost unlimited. The parliament made en- 
CToachments upon it . Charles defended his lawful position. Hume 
did not undervalue the liberties for wMch the parliamentary party 
eontended, but he blamed them for the steps by which they asserted 
and secured them. His opinions were probably affected by his 
dislike of the puritans as much as by his erroneoift theory of 
constitutional history . ‘my views of things’ he wrote, ‘are more 
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conformable to Wbig prindples, my representations of persons to 
Tory prejudices.’ His scepticism led him to sneer at a profession 
of religious motives. To the church of England in Charles’s reign, 
he accorded his approval as a bulwark of order, and, possibly, 
because in his own day it afforded maijy examples of reli^ous 
indifference, and, including all the sects %nder the common appel- 
lation of puritans, he condemned them as ‘infected with a wretched 
fimatieism’ and as enemies to free thought and pohte letters. 
The extent to which his prejddices coloured his treatment of the 
reign of Charles I may be illustrated by his remarks on die penal- 
ties inflicted by the Star chamber and by his sneer at the reverence 
paid to the memory of Sir John Eliot, ‘who happened to die while 
in custody.’ 

His second volume was not so offensive to the whigs, for h© 
held that limitations to the prerogative had been determined ly 
the rebelhon, and that Charles II and James II tried to override 
them. In his treatment of the reign of Elizabeth, his misconception 
of the constitution again came to the front and agam caused 
offence , for he regarded the queen’s arbitrary words and actions 
as proofs that it was an established rule that the prerogative 
should not be questioned in parhament, and that it was generally 
allowed that the monarchy was absolute. The same theory 
influenced his treatmmit of some earlier reigns, especially those of 
Henry III, Edward II and Bichard 11. His contempt for ihe 
Middle Ages as a rude and turbulent period, which he derived 
from, or tiiared with, Voltaire encouraged his error. Quarrels 
between kings and their subjects might result in diminutions 
of monarchical powers, but, in Such barbarous times, no system 
of liberty could have been establMied No one now reads 
Hume’s Historyt though our more conscientious and more en- 
lightened historians might learn much from it as regards the 
form in which the results of their labours should be presented : 
its defects in matter, therefore, are of little consequence, while its 
dignity, its masterly composition and its excellence of expre^aon 
render it a literary achievement of the high^ order. 

In 1759 , William Robertson, a presbyterian minister of 
Edinburgh, published his History of SeoUamd daring tfee Bdgm 
of Qtmn Many omd ofJamuos YI wM his Aeeesmm to the Grown 
of England, in two volumes it was received with general applause 
and had a large sale. Robeitson was rewarded by his appointment 
as principaf of Edinburgh university in 1762, and as historio- 
grapher royal. In 1769 appeared his History of Ghoshs F in 
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three volumes, for •which he received £4500, a larger sum than had 
ever been paid for a historical work • it brought him an European 
reputation ; it was tri.nslated into French in 1771 ; Voltaire 
declared that it made him forget his woes, and Catherine II 
of Eussia, who sent him a gold snuff-box, that it was her constant 
travelling companion His 'H%story of America, in two volumes, 
recording the voyages of discovery, conquests and settlements of 
the Spaniards, was published in 1771, and, in 1791, his Disquidtion 
concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had of Indm. 

Robertson paid more attention to authorities than Hume" did, 
but sometimes misunderstood them, besides being uncritical, and 
apt to be superficial. Like Hume, he comments on evente in a 
philosophic strain , but his comments are often commonplace, and, 
like Hume, too, he fails to appreciate the forces at work m great 
social or political movements Nevertheless, he had the historic 
sense in a measure given to none of his contemporaries before 
Gibbon . he had some idea of the interdependence of events and 
of the unity of history as one long drama of human progress to 
which even checks in this direction or that contribute fresh forces 
His Hidory of ScoUcmd is remarkably fair, though, here and else- 
where, he sho'ws a strong protestant bias his mistaken view of the 
character and aims of Esme Stewart, earl of Lennox, is probably cotl - 
nected with the earl’s ‘firm adhesion to the protestant frith.’ In 
common with Hume, he did not satisfy the more ardent admirers of 
Mary, queen of Scots , and, in reply to both, William Tytler, a writer 
to the signet and a member of the Select Society, wrote his Inquiry 
as to the Emdence against her, in two volumes (1760), which passed 
through four editions and was twice translated into French. Before 
him, Walter GoodaJl, the advocates’ sublibrarian, had defended her 
in his Bxammodion of the [Casket] Letters <&c., in two volumes 
(1764), an ingenious book, proving that the French versions of the 
letters were translated; and so the endless dispute began. 

Robertson’s Oharks Y opens with a view of the ‘ProgreM 
of Society during the Middle Ages,’ which Hallam praises highly 
and Carlyle, in boyhood, found inspiring. His misrepresentation of 
the state of learning, especially among the clergy, from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, has been exposed by Maitland^ it 
illustrates the contempt with which he, in common "with Hume, 
regarded the Middle Ages, his careless use of authorities, his 
tendency to hasty generalisation and his religious bias. ()ther 
defects might be pointed out, but, though his review can no longer 

1 Bath jaasstm 
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be regarded as authoritative, it is interesting and meritorious as 
the earliest attempt made by a British historian to present, on 
a large scale, a general view of historj^ In his work on the 
emperor’s reign, his record of events, though insufficient and, 
occasionally, inaccurate, is, on the whole,^more trustworthy than his 
estimate of their significance or of the 'characters and conduct of 
the chief actors in them. His erroneous description of the emperor’s 
life at Yuste, as withdrawn from this world’s affiiirs, is due to the 
authorities he used m his day, access had not been allowed to the 
records at Simancas which have enabled later writera to give 
a very different account of it. 

Bobertson’s style, in its lucidity, polish and signs of French 
influence, has a strong likeness to that of Hume : his sentences are 
well balanced, they lack Hume’s ironic tone, but seem more alive 
than his. They are more sonorous, and often end with some word 
or words of weighty sound and Latin derivation, as when, speaking 
of the feeling of the English against queen Mary, he says, ‘they 
grasped at suspicions and probabilities as if they had been irre- 
Jfragable demonstrations’ Eobertson’s ‘verbiage’ and use of big 
words, illustrated in this sentence, Johnson humorously declared 
to have been learnt from him^ Some development may be dis- 
cerned in his writmg passages in his Oha/rhs V show that he was 
beginning to write history with an animation of which there is litfle 
sign in his ScoUcmd, and this tendency ripened in his Amerim into 
a foculty for rhetorical narrative finely displayed in his description 
of the voyage and landing of Columbus and some other passages. 
As history, his America is now of small value, for it is based on 
insufficient authorities, but, nevertheless, it is delightful to read. 
His books were, at least at first, more popular than Hume’s 
History . as the work of a minister of religion, they did not alarm 
religious people, many of whom regarded all that Hume wrote as 
likely to be dangerous his style was more attractive to simple 
folk, and they were impressed by the evidences of his learning in 
directions wholly beyond their knowledge. Hume’s frienddiip 
with his youngOT rival®, and the cordial admiration which Cibbon 
expressed for both of them®, are among the pleasing incidents in 
our literary history. 

The works of Hume and Robertson seem to have excited other 
Scotsmen to write histoiy. ‘I believe,’ Hume wrote in 1770 , ‘this 

1 Boswell, Li/e, vol in, p 173 • Burton, it/e, vol n.passtTO. 

• ^tibbon, Memoin, p 123, ed Hill, G. B , Dngald Stewart, it/« of Soierttm 
p 367 
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is the true historical age and this the historical nation . I know no 
less than eight Histories on the stocks in this country The letter 
which begins with thes^ words refers especially to a History of 
Englcmd by Robert Henry, an Edinburgh minister, in six volumes, 
of which the first appeared in 1771, and which ends with the death 
of Henry VIII. It is arranged under various headings, as political 
and mihtary afiairs, religion, commerce, and so forth ; and its interest 
lies in the assertion, already, though not so strongly, made in Hume’s 
History, that history is concerned with all sides of social life in 
the past It is mainly written fiom second-hand authonties and is 
inordinately dull Nevertheless, its comprehensiveness made it 
popular it brought its author £3300 and a crown pension of £100 
and was translated into French 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalrymple 
or Lord Hailes, the title he took as a Scottish judge (1766), was 
determined by professional instinct. He edited two small volumes 
of documents belonging respectively to the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, and compiled Annals of Scotland from the Accession 
of MaUolm III to the Accession of the House of Stewart, in two 
volumes (1776, 1779) This book contains an accurate and bare 
record of events, impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnotes and appendixes. Hailes, 
though one of the Select Society, was more closely connected with 
J ohnson than with his fellow members. Johnson read the proofe of 
the Annals and praised its ‘stabihty of dates’ and its ‘punctuality 
of citation,’ though it had not ‘that painted form which is the 
taste of the age’ — ^a hit at Robertson — ^but also aptly described it 
as a ‘Dictionary’ containing ‘mere dry particulars.’ Hailes’s attack 
on Gibbon is noticed in the next chapter®. 

Another Dalrymple, Sir John, of Cranstoun, a baronet, and, 
later, a judge, who was also a member of the Select Society, and 
had written an essay on feudal property, produced his Memows 
of Great Britain and Irda/nd from 1684 to 1692, in two parts 
( 1771 — ^8), beginning with a review of affairs from 1660. The 
appendixes to his chapters contain a mass of previously unpublidied 
political correspondence of first-rate importance on which he based 
his work. His first volume caused much stir, for it revealed the 
extent to which English politics, in the reign of Charles II, had 
been influenced by French intrigues, and disgusted the wings by 
exhibiting Sidney’s acceptance of money from Barillon.n Dalrymple 
wrote in a pompous strain, and Johnson ridiculed his ‘foppery’ 

^ Letters to Strahan, pp 155 ^ See chap ziii| 
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and ‘bouncing style V He contmued Ms ■work, in a new edition 
(1790), to the capture of the French and Spanish fleets at Vigo. 

Another Mstory, which may have lieen ‘on the stocks’ in 
Scotland in 1770, is Eobert Watson’s History of the Edgn of 
PhaMp JI, published in two volumes in 1^77, the year of its author’s 
promotion as principal of St Salvator’s college, St Andrews. It 
contains a full and careful account of the revolt of the Hetherlands, 
derived from van Meteren, Bentivogbo and Grotius, but its com- 
paratively scanty notices of other Spanish aflSiirs and of the foreign 
pohcy of Philip II are unsatisfactory®. Watson’s style is similar, 
though inferior to Robertson’s • his sentences are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed , he is verbose, 
and, though his narrative shows a perception of the things wMch 
appeal to the emotions, it lacks emotional expression. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired his book®, which passed through several 
editions and was translated into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of Ms death m 1781, Watson was engaged on a History of 
Philip III, wMch was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer 

Incursions into the field of history were made by two English 
authors of the governing class. Walpole’s Historw HoaMs on the 
Life and Reign of Ridhard III (1768) is an attempt to show that 
Bichard was probably innocent of the crimes imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writers. Sir George Buck*, Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History ofMnglcmd to 1688 in four volumes (1744 
— 51) was little read and is of no importance, had, in different 
degrees, anticipated Mm ; but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with sMlL He got it up well, Ms points are clearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable. The question has been revived 
and adequately discussed in our own day. Some of the accusations 
wMch Walpole criticises are no longer mamtained by competent 
Mstorians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) show sufficient 
cause for doubting that Richard had part, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered his nephewa Walpole was mudh pleased whh 
his own book and bitterly resented adverse criticism from Hume® 
and others*. 

1 Boswell, Life, vol n, pp 210, 237 , vol v, p. 408 

a FomeroB, H , Swtowe de Pfttfcppe H (1881), voL i, p. 892, ®iys tliat, with Oregano 
Jieti, Watson opninbated most to snbslatiite legend iat fact m the history ot Flulip XL 

* Letten, vol. x, p 224 * Of tmte, vol vn, p 448 

• In Hjfmovre* Ltuermret de la Orm&t Bretagne See Walpole, Short Notet of My 

Life. * See bibliography. 
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George, first baron Lyttelton, a second rate whig statesman, 
whose active interest m other departments of literature is noticed 
elsewhere ^ worked inteVmittently for some thirty years at his 
History ofthsIAfeofHmryII,yMi^ he produced, in three vol- 
umes, in 1767. The whole work, Johnson records, was printed twice 
over and a great part of it three times, ‘ his ambitious accuracy ’ 
costing him at least £1000 ^ He used the best authorities he could 
find, and gives a minute and accurate account of the political 
events of Henry’s reign, together with remarks not always accord- 
ing to knowledge on its constitutional and legal aspects His style 
is clear, but remarkably flat, his narrative manimate, and his re- 
flections, in which ‘Divme Providence’ frequently appears, are 
often almost nhildi ab Hia opinions on the constitution in the 
twelfth century flattered whig sentiment. Hume jeered at his 
whiggery and his piety , Johnson was offended by his whiggery , 
and Gibbon, referring to a review of the book which he had written 
in M^mmres iMt&raireA de la Orande Bretagne, declared that 
the public had ratified his judgment that the author’s ‘sense and 
learning were not iUommated by a single ray of geniusV Horace 
Walpole’s remark, ‘How dull one may be if one will but take pains 
for six or seven and twenty years together 1 ^’, is just, though, as 
work conscientiously and, to some extent, efficiently done, the book 
deserves some lander comment. Lyttelton was a patron of poorer 
authors, and among those he beMended was Archibald Bower, 
a Scot, who wrote for booksellers. Bower asserted that he had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy, that he 
had escaped and had become a protestant Between 1748 and 17 63, 
he issued to numerous subscribers three volumes of a History 
of the Popes written with a great show of learning and ending at 
767. Through Lyttelton’s influence, he was appomted librarian to 
the queen (1748), and clerk of the buck-warrants (1754). In 
1766 — 8, however, John Douglas, afterwards bi^op of Salisbury, 
published proofe that Bower’s account of himself was felse, and 
that his volumes, text and references, were stolen from other 
author^ two-thirds of his first volume being practicsdly translated 
from Tillemont®. He defended himself vigorously so fiir as his 
own ^ry was concerned, and gradually completed his History in 
seven volumes, the seventh going down to 1768, but disposing of 
the history from 1600 onwards in twenty-six pages The book, 

^ See chap v, ante. 2 Lives 0 / the £oeis 

® Mmoirs, pp 173 — 4, ed JliU, G B ^ Letters, vol vii, p 122 

® See bibliography as to Gibbon’s debt to Tillcmont, of chap xiii, post 
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which was avowedly written against the claims of the see of Rome, 
has no literary merit Bower, though an impudent impostor, had 
some learning, but his last four volumes are not of historical 
importance, and the reputation of his History did not survive 
Douglas’s attack. 

History was written as hackwork % two authors of eminent 
genius. Tobias George Smollett was hired to write a history to 
rival Hume’s work, of which the first two volumes had then 
appeared, and, in 1757, he produced his CompUai History of 
Englmid to 1748, in four volumes, written in fourteen months He 
boasts of having consulted over three hundred books. When he 
began to write, he had ‘a warm side ’ to whig principles , but he 
changed his opinions as he proceeded. The History sold well, and 
Hume, while contemptuous, was annoyed at his rivalry ^ Smollett 
wrote a continuation , the part from the revolution was revised 
and republished as a continuation of Hume’s History and, as such, 
passed through several editions It favours the tory side and is 
written in a robust and unaffected style Ohver Goldsmith, in the 
preface to his History of England to 1760, m four volumes (1771), 
disclaims any attempt at research, and says that he wrote to 
instruct beginners and to refresh the minds of the aged, and ‘not 
to add to our historical knowledge but to contract it’ In matter, 
his HisUyry is indebted to Hume. Both it and his two smaller 
books on the same subject are written mthe charming and graceful 
style which makes all his prose works delightful The smaller 
books, at least, were extensively used in education within the last 
seventy years. Neither Smo^ett, though he took his History 
seriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered as a historian. 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, senior 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, wrote a History of Irdamd from 
the InmasUm of Henry II, ending with the treaty of Limerick 
(1691), which was published in 1773 in three volumes. Though he 
consulted some oripual authorities, he founds his work, after losing 
the guidance of Giraldu^ mainly on those of W’are, Camden, 
Stamhuist, Cox and Carte, noting his authorities in his margins 
though without precise references. He writ^ in a lucid, straight- 
forward, but inanimate style, and, thou^ some of his statements 
and comments are capable of correction by modem scholars, his 
narrative, as a whole, is accurate sober and impartial The Histmy 
of tfte MUitary Tramaetwns of die British Nation in Indostem, 
from 1746 to 1761, by Robert Onne, published in two volumes 

^ Brtrtoa, S H , Ltfe, voL n, p. 03. 
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(the second in two ‘sections’) in 1763 — 78, is a contemporary 
memoir, for Orme was in India in the company’s service during 
practically the whole time of which he wrote. It is a record of 
noble deeds written with picturesque details, and in digmfied and 
natural language appropriate to its subject Its accuracy in all 
important matters is unquestionable'. It is too fall of minor 
events which, however interesting in themselves, bewilder a reader 
not thoroughly acquainted with the history Nor does it lay 
sufficient str^s on events of the first magnitude. To this defect, 
all contemporary memoirs are, relatively, hable, and, in Orme’s 
case, it is heightened by his excessive minuteness. It has been 
observed that he errs in treating the native princes rather than 
the French ‘as principals in the story.’ This, which would be 
a feult m a later history, is interesting m Orme’s book, as it shows 
the aspect under which afiairs appeared to a competent observer 
on the spot. William Russell’s Hutory of Modem Emope, firom 
the time of Clovis to 1763, in five volumes (1779 — 86), is cre^table 
to its author, who began life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and became ‘reader’ for William Strahan, the publisher 
of the works of Gibbon, Hume, Robertson and other historians. 
Its sole interest consists in Russell’s idea that Europe, as a whole, 
has a history which should be written by pursuing what he calls 
‘a great Ime.’ He was not the man to write it . his book is badly 
constructed , far too large a space is given to English history ; 
there are strange omissions in his narrative and several blunders. 

Together with the development of historical writing, this period 
saw a remarkable increase m the publication of matenals for it in 
the form of state papers and correspondence The share taken by 
Lord Hailes and Sir John DaJrymple in this movement is noticed 
above. A third volume of Carte’s Ormond, published in 1736, 
the year before the pubhcation of the two containing the duke’s 
con^s of a mass of original letters to which he refers in the 
I^e. A portion of the Bixde Papers of the Emi of Ola/rendon 
was published in three volumes by the umversity of Oxford in 1767. 
The publication of the Thwdoe Papers by Thomas Birch has 
already been noted in this work®. Birch, rector of St Margaret 
Pattens, London, and Depden, Suffolk, did much historical work, 
sbtntlBg out manuscript authorities with the eagerness of ‘a young 
Mtting dog.’ His more important productions are An Inquiry 
into the Share which Oha/rles I had in the Transactions of the 
Ea/rl of Glamorgan (1747), in answer to Carte’s contention in his 

^ Macaulay, JEstajf on Ghve s See vol vii, pp 187—8 
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Ormond that the commission to the earl was not genuine ; Negotia- 
tiom between the Courts of England, France, and Brussels, 
1692 — 1617 ( 1749 ); Memoirs of the Bdgn of Elizabeth from 1681 
(1764), mainly extracts from the papers of Anthony Bacon at 
Lambeth ; and lAvcs of Henry, pnnce of Wales and archbishop 
Tillotson. At the time of his death (1^66X he was preparing for 
press miscellaneoas correspondence of the times of James I and 
Charles L This interesting collection presenting the ne^ of the 
day has been published in four volumes, two for each reign, under 
the title Court, and Times etc (1848)- Birch, though a lively talker 
was a dull writer ; but his work is valuable He was a friend of 
the family of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who presented Mm to 
seven benefices. 

The second earl of Hardwicke shared Birch’s historical taste, and, 
in 1778, published anonymously Miscellaneous State Papers, from, 
1601 to 1726, in two volumes, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscripts of lord chancellor Somers. In 1774, Joseph 
Maccormick, a St Andrews minister, published the StaU, Papers 
and Letters left by his great-uncle Wilham Carstares, private 
secretary to William III, material invaluable for Scottish history 
m his reign, and prefixed a life of Carstares. The manuscripts left 
by Cb,rte were used by James Macpherson, of Ossiamc frime, in his 
Origmod Papers, from 1660 to 1714, in two Tolumes (1775). In the 
first part are extracts from papers purporting to belong to a life of 
James II written by himself, Carte’s extracts being supplemmited 
by Macpherson from papers in the Scottish college at Paris. The 
second part contains Hanover jpapers, mostly extracts from the 
papers of Robethon, private secretary to George II, now in the 
British Museum , the copies are accurate, but some of the transitions 
arecareless^ &Jim,ml77&,h.Qpr(Aa<xAs, History of Great Britain 
during the same period, in two volumes, which is based on the papers, 
and is strongly tory in character. For tMs, he received £3000. 
BBs style is marked by a constant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentences. Both his History and his Papers 
annoyed the whigs, specially by exhibiting the intrigues of 
leading statesmen of the revolution with the court of St 
Germain®. His Jnhrodw^km to the History of Great Britain 
and Ifdand (1771) contains boldly asserted and wildly erroneous 

^ For the James n papers a»d their relatton to the JU/e of James II, ed Clarhe, J S , 
1816 ,seeBaate,Ht»ter 5 ro/JI«srZanfi{Bng traiis),vol vi,pp 29 ff., and, fortheHajiover 
papers. Chance, J, F , in Bng Hut Mev voL xm (1898), pp 55 ff and pp 533 ff 
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theories, particularly on ethnology, inspired by a spirit of excessive 
Celticism. 

Much interest was excited by the speculations of the French 
pMosopim, m some measure the literal^ offspring of Locke and 
enthusiastic admirers of the British constitution. Influenced by 
Montesquieu’s famous E^pnt des Lois (1748), Adam Ferguson, 
Hume’s successor as advocates’ librarian (1757) and then a professor 
of philosophy at Edinburgh, published his Essay on the History of 
Civil Society (1767) Hume advised that it should not be published, 
but it was much praised, was largely sold and was translated mto 
German and French Nevertheless, Hume’s judgment was sound , 
the book is plausible and superficiaP. It is written in the polished 
and balanced style of which Hume was the master® The admiration 
expressed on the continent for the Bntish constitution led Jean 
Louis Delolme, a citizen of Geneva, who came to England about 
1769, to write an account of it in French which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1771. An English translation, probably not by the 
author, with three additional chapters, was published in London in 
1776, with the title The Comtitvtion of Englamd , it had a large 
sale both here and in French and German translations abroad, and 
was held in high repute for many years Delolme was a careful 
observer of our political institutions and, as a foreigner, marked 
some points in them hkely to escape the notice of those familiar 
with them from childhood. The fundamental error of his book is 
that it regards the constitution as a nicely adjusted machine in 
which the action of each part is controlled by another, instead of 
recognising that any one of the ‘powers’ within it was capable of 
development at the expense of tlie others®, though, even as he 
wrote, within hearing of mobs shouting for ‘Wilkes and Libmiiy,’ 
one of them, the ‘power of the people,’ was entering on a penod of 
development To him, the outward form of the constitution was 
everything he praised its stability and the system of counterpoises 
which, ho beheved, assured its permanence, so long as the Commons 
did not refuse supplies , he failed to see that it was built up by 
living forces any one of which might acquire new power or lose 
something of what it already had, and so disturb the balance which 
he represented as its special characteristic and safeguard. 

^ Bteplien, Bit Ii , English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol, ii, p 215 

^ Fergrison^s ECutory of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic is noticed 
in the following chapter 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

HISTOEIANS 

II 

Gibbon 

The mind of Gibbon, like that of Pope, fi’om which, in many 
respects, it widely diffeied, was a perfect type of the bterary mmd 
proper. By this, it is not meant that either the historian or the 
poet was without literary defects of his own, or of weaknesses — one 
might almost say obhquities— of judgment or temperament which 
could not fell to affect the character of his writing But, like 
Pope and very few others among great Enghsh men of letters. 
Gibbon had recognised, very early in his life, the nature of the 
task to the execution of which it was to be devoted, and steadily 
pursued the path chosen by him till the goal had been reached 
which he had long and steadily kept in view^ Like Pope, again. 
Gibbon, in the first instance, was virtually self-educated , the 
intellectual education with which he provided himself was more 
conscientious and thorough, as, in its results, it was more pro- 
ductive, than that which many matured systems of mental training 
succeed in imparting. The causes of Ms extraordinary literary 
success have to be sought, not only or mainly in the activity and 
the concentration of his powers — ^for these elements of success he 
had in common vrith many vrriters, who remained half-educated as 
well as self-educated — ^but, above all,-’ in the discernment wMch 
accomj^mied these qualities. He was endowed vrith an inborn 
tendency to reject the allurements of hand-to-mouth knowledge 
and claptrap style^ and to follow with un&ltering determination 
the guidance wMch study and reason had led him to select. Thus, 

* His statement [Menunn, ed. HiU, O Birkbeck — ^tbe editunt cited thioxighoat this 
ohEpter—p* X95) that Beyer presumed to accept a place,* with Hume andBobert- 
son, * m the tnumvirate of Bnti^ historians ’ may be taken cum grano 
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as culminating in the production of his great work, Gibbon’s 
literary labours were very harmonious, and, so for as this can 
be asserted of any performance outside the field of pure hterature, 
complete in themselves. While carrying them on, he experienced 
the periods of difficulty and doubt which no worker is spared ; 
but, though the flame flickered at times, it soon recovered its 
steady luminosity. After transcribing the caliph Abdalrahman’s 
reflection, how, in a reign of fifty years of unsurpassed grandeur, 
he had numbered but fourteen days of pure and genuine happiness, 
he adds in a note 

If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom I can speak with 
eertaiuty) my happy hours have far exceeded the scanty numbers of the 
caliph of Spam; and I shall not scruple to add, that many of them are due to 
the pleasing labour of the present compositionb 

Thus, while he was continuously engaged in occupations which 
never ceased to stimulate his energies and to invigorate his powers, 
he was also fortunate enough to achieve the great work which 
proved the sum of his life’s labours, to identify himself and his 
fome with one great book, and to die with his intellectual task 
done. Macaulay, the one English historian whose literary genius 
can be drawn into comparison with Gibbon’s, left the history of 
England which he had ‘purposed to write from the accession of 
Eong James II down to a time which is within the memory of 
men living’ a noble fragment. Gibbon could lay down his pen, 
in a summer-house in his garden at Lausanne, ‘in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ after writing this final 
sentence of his completed book 

r 

It was among the mins of the Capitol, that I first conceived the idea of a 
work which has amused and exercised near twenty years of my life; and 
whi<di, however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally dehver to the curiosity 
and. candour of the public^. 

Though what Gibbon calls Hhe curiosity of the public' may 
have exhausted itself long since, the candid judgment of many 
generations and of almost every class of readers has confirmed the 
opinion formed at once by Gibbon's own age. His great work 
remains an enduring monument of research, an imperishable 
literary possession and one of the highest encouragements to 
intellectual endeavour that can be found in the history of 
letters 

I The facts of Gibbon's life — in themselves neither numerous 
iior startling— are related by him in an autobiography which, 

^ Decline and Fall, chap lu. a Ct MenioirSf p S26. 
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l^j general consent, has ^tablished itself as one of the most 
fescinating books ojf its class in English literature. This is the 
more remarkable, since the Memoirs of My Id/e and Writings, 
as they were first pnnted by Gibbon’s intimate friend the first 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), who made no pretence 
of concealing his editorial method, we#e a cento put together out 
of six, or, strictly speaking, seven, more or less fragmentary 
sketches written at different times by the author ^ Lord Sheffield 
was aided in his task (to what extent has been disputed) by 
his daughter Mana Josepha (afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley), 
described by Gibbon himself as ‘a most extraordinary young 
woman,’ and certainly one of the brightest that ever put pen 
to paper. The material on which they worked was excellent in 
its way, and their treatment of it extraordinarily skilful , so that 
a third member of this delightful family. Lord Sheffield’s sister 
‘Serena,’ expressed the opimon of many generations of readers 
in writing of the Memoirs ‘They make me feel affectionate to 
Mr Gibbon®.’ The charm of Gibbon’s manner as an autobiographer 
and, in a lesser degree, as a letter-wnter, lies not only in his 
inexhaustible vivacity of mind, but, above all, in his gift of self- 
revelation, which is not obscured for long either by over-elaboration 
of style or by affectation of chic (such as his more than filial 
effiisions to his stepmother or his fiicetious epistles to his friend 
Holroyd occasionally display) Out of all this wealth of matter, 
we mimt content ourselves here with abstracting only a few 
necessary data. 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney-on-Thames on 27 April 1737, 
came of a fiunily of ancient decent* tory principles and ample 
incoma His grand&ther, a city merchant, had seen his wealth 
engulfed in the South Sea abyss — ^it was only very wise great men, 
like Sir Bobert Walpole, or very cautious small men, like Pope, 

^ For details, see bibliography Fredenc Hamson, m Proceedings of the &%bhon 
Commeimration (X895), describes the whole as * a pot-pourri concocted out of the MS 
with great skill and tact, but with the most damg freedom ’ He cdcnlat^ that 
possibly one-third of the MS was not printed at all by liord Sheffield. The whole 
senes of autobiographical sketches are now in pnct Rowland Prothero, in a note in 
has edition of Pnvate Letters of Edwcard Gibbon (1753 — ^94) — ^the edition cited throngh- 
ont this chapter 'as vol r, p. 155, shows, by tbe example of a letter 

(no. xssm) patched together by Lord Sheffield out of five extending over a period of 
m months, tXiat he applied the same method to the Letters published by him in 1814, 

^ The Girlhood of Mona Josepha Molroyd, ed Adeane, Jane, p 372 

® !Ki 6 <ld>bons were connected, among others, with the Actons, and Edwi^rd 
Gibbon, the historian’s father, wm a kinsman of the great-grandfather of the late 
jU>rd Acton. 
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who knew when to withdraw from the brink ; but he had realised 
a second fortune, which he left to a son who, in due course, 
became a tory member of parliament and a London alderman. 
Edward, a weakly cMld— so weakly that ‘m the baptism of each 
of my brothers my father’s prudence successively repeated my 
Christian name ..that, in Case of the departure of the eldest son, 
this patronymic appellation might still be perpetuated in the 
femily V was, after two years at a preparatory school at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, sent to the most famous seminary of the day, 
Westminster school But, though he lodged m College street 
at the boarding-house of his favourite ‘Aunt Kitty’ (Catherme 
Porten), the school, as readers of Cowper do not need to be 
remmded, was ill-suited to so tender a nursling , and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to its studies almost as much as to its 
recreations. More than this — ^he tells us, in words that have been 
frequently quoted, how he is 

tempted to enter a protest against the tnte and lavish praise of the happiness 
of onr bojdsh years, which is echoed with so much affectation in the world. 
That happiness I have never known, that time I have never regretted^. 

Yet, even his boyhood had its enjoyments, and the best of these 
was, also, the most enduring. His reading, though private, was 
earned on with enthusiasm, and, before he was sixteen, he had, 
in something more than outhne, covered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterwards surveyed in The Dedme cmd 
FaM\ Before, however, his boyhood was really over, his studies 
were suddenly arrested by his entry, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, on 3 April 1752. Ho passage of his 
MemoiTS has been more frequently quoted than his account of 
his AJma Mat&r, whom, if not actually ‘dissolved in port,’ he 
found content with the leavings of an obsolete system of studies, 
vaned by prolonged convivialities, tilled, in their turn, by way 
of sentiment, with a futile Jacobitism*. The authorities of his 
collie made no pretence of making up by religious training for 
the neglect of scholarship. He was, he says, forced by the ‘in- 
credible n^lect’ of his tutors to ‘grope his way for himself’, 
and the immediate result was that, on 8 June 1753, he was 

^ Ab a matter o£ fact, all liiB Ave brotheis died la infancy 

® Memoir*, p 216 

* Monson, J 0 , Gibbon (iSnglishi Mon of Letters), pp 4 — 5 

* S’or comparison pioturos of the intellectual barrenness of Oxford ih the period 
1761—92, see Memoir*, appendix 15, where Sir James Stephen’s account of Cambridge 
in 1812—16 IS also cited 
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received into the church of Rome by a Jesuit named Baker, one 
of ihe chapimns to the Sardinian legation, and that^ in the same 
month, his connection with Oxford came to an abrupt close. He 
had, at that time, barely completed his sixteenth year , hut he 
tells us that, 'from his childhood, he had been fond of rehgious 
disputatioa’ « 

No sooner had Gibbon left Oxford than his taste for study 
returned, and he essayed original composition in an essay on 
the chronology of the age of Sesostris. But the situation had 
another side for a ‘practical’ man like the elder Gibbon, who 
might well view with alarm the worldly consequences entailed, 
at that time, by conversion to Roman Catholicism. He seems 
to have tried the effect upon his son of the society of David 
Mallet, a second-rate writer patronised in turn by Pope, Bolingbroke 
and Hume. But Mallet’s philosophy ‘rather scandalised than 
reclaimed’ the convert, and threats availed as little as arguments. 
For, as he confesses, in his inimitable way, he ‘cherished a secret 
hope that his father would not be able or wilhng to effect his 
menaces,’ while ‘the pride of conscience’ encouraged the youth 
‘to sustam the honourable and important part which he was now 
acting.’ Accordingly, change of scene (and of environment) was 
resolved upon as the only remedy left. In June 1753, he was 
sent by his frither to Lausaime, where he was settled under the 
roof and tuition of a Calvinist minister named Pavillard, who 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield ‘the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr Gibbon standing before him : a thin little 
figure’ (time was to render the first epithet inappropriate), ‘with 
a Imrge head, disputing and urging, with the great^t ability, all 
the best arguments that had ever been used in fevour of 
PoperyV 

To Lausanne, Gibbon became' so attached that, after he had 
returned thither in the days of his maturity and established 
reputation, it became, in Byron’s words^ one of 

the abodes 

Of natmes whioh unto [them] heqneath’d a name. 

His Swiss tutor’s treatment of him was both kindly and discreet, 
and, without grave difficulty, weaned the young man’s mind 
from the form of feuth to which he had tendered his allegiance. 

1 Letters, vol i, p 2, aote 

® CMUe^arold, csanto m, st 105* For an aocount of Iiansanne and the Gibbon 
there and elsewhere^ see Bead) Meredith, Sutorie Studies %n Vaud, Berne and 
Saooy, 2 vols. 1897 vol n in especiaL 
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In matters spiritual, Gibbon inclined rather to frivolity than to 
deliberate change ; nor was this the only illuslration of a de- 
position of mmd ‘clear’ as the air and ‘light’ like the soil of 
Attica, and one in which some of the highest and of the deepest 
feelings alike felled to take root. It e, at the same time, absurd 
to waste indignation (as, fop instance, Schlosser has done) upon his 
abandonment of an early engagement to a lady of great beauty 
and charm, Suzanne Curchod, who afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated Necker. The real cause of the rupture was the 
veto of his father, upon whom he was wholly dependent, and whose 
decision neither of the lovers could ignore^ 

Gibbon did not leave Lausanne till April 1768 During his 
five years’ sojourn there, his life had been the very reverse of that 
of a recluse — character to which, indeed, he never made any 
pretension. As yet, he had not reached his intellectual manhood ; 
nor IS it easy to decide in what degree a steadfebst ambition had 
already taken possession of him. Though his reading was various, 
it was neither purposeless nor unsystematia He brought home 
with him, as the frmt of his studies, a work which was in every 
sense that of a begmner, but, at the same time, not ill calculated 
to attract the publia Before sending it to the printer, however, 
he cheerfully took the experienced advice of Paul Maty, editor 
of The N&uo Remew, and entirely recast it The very circumstance 
that Gibbon’s Essm mr de la Idtt&atme, published in 

1761, was written in French shows under what iofluenc^ it had 
been composed and to what kind of readers it was primarily 
addressed. Its purpose is one more defence of classical literature 
and history, the study of which was then out of feshion in France; 
bui^ though the idea is good, the style lacks naturalness — a defect 
due to the youthfdlness of the writer far more than to the feet 
of his having written his treatise in a foreign tongue , for he 
had already acquired a mastery over French which he retained 
through life 

Before, however, he had entered the lists as an English author, 
he had passed through & different, but by no means barren, 
experience of life. A few days before the publication of his essay, 

1 A full aecoimt of their relations from first to last, characteristic of both the man 
and the age, will be found in an editorial note to Letters^ vol i, p 40, and of ibtd 
vol I, p 81, note, as to ‘the last phase ’ In J‘une 1794, Maria Josepha wrote ‘I 
thought I had told you that Madame Neeker had the satisfaction of going out of the 
world with the knowledge of bemg Mr Gibbon^s I’nrst -and Only lov^’ {Girlhood, 
p, 288), The passage in the Memovrt refesnnng to Gibbon’s renunciation of his 
engagement, was, as F Harrison shows, unscrupulously recast by Lord Sheffield, 
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he joined the Hamphire militia, in which, for two years, he held 
m succession the rank of captain, major and colonel, and became, 
practically, the commander of a smart ‘independent corp of 
476 officers and men,’ whose encampment on Winchester downs, 
on one occasion, at least, lasted four months, so that for twice that 
period he never took a book into his hands. His predilection for 
military history and the accounts of marches and campaigns was 
of old standing, and afterwards reflected itself in many passages of 
his historical masterpiece. 

There cannot be any reason for doubtmg his statement that, 
during all this time, he was looking to the future rather than to the 
present, and that the conviction was gaining upon him of the time 
having arrived for beginning his propr career in life. It was 
in the direction of history t^t Gibbon’s reading had lain almost 
since he had been able to read at all , and, by 1760 or thereabouts, 
Hume and Robertson were already before the world as historical 
writers who commanded its applause, and the reproach of having 
failed to reach the level of Italian and French achievement in this 
branch of literature could no longer be held to rest upon English 
writers. Gibbon, as a matter of course, was familiar vrath the 
chief historical productions of Voltaire, and, durmg his visit to 
Paris, in 1763, became personally acquamted with more than one 
French historian of note^. Thus, he could not foil to agree with 
Hume that ‘this was the historical age V But, though he had no 
doubt as to the field of literature m which it behoved him to 
engage, he hesitated for some time with regard to the particular 
historical subject upn which he should fix his choice. Charles 
VIII’s Italian expedition (whidh subject he rejected for the good 
reason that it was rather the introduction to great events than 
important in itself), the English barons’ war, a Plutarchian 
parallel between Henry V and Titus and the biographies of more 
than one British worthy — ^that of Sir Walter Ralegh in especial — 
attracted him in tom. Gradually, he arrived at the conclurion 
that the theme chosen by him must not be narrow, and must not 
be English, The history of Swiss liberty, and that of Florence 
under the Medici, hereupn, for a time, busied his imagination — 
the former, he afterwards actually began, in French, but abandoned 
after, in 1767 — 8, the first book of it had been read to *a literary 
society of foreigners in London,’ and unfevourably received by 


^ Mevmrs^ pp 136 fif*, et appendix 24 
^ Letters o! Hnme to Btrachan, p. 156, cited %htd. appendix 21 
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theiu\ But if, like Milton, he was embarrassed by the wealth of 
themes which presented themselves to his literary imagination, 
he ended, again like Milton, by choosing what, m its development, 
proved the grandest and noblest of them alL 

Soon after the disbandment of the militia on the close of the • 
war m 1763, he paid a long visit to the continent, spending some 
time m Paris and then m Lausanne, where, durmg the better part 
of a year, he prepared himself for a sojourn in Italy by a severe 
course of archaeological study*. He crossed the Italian frontier 
in April 1764, and reached Rome m October. Here, on the 16th 
of tl^t month, as he records in a passage which is one of the 
landmarks of historical literature, it was 

—as 1 sat madng amidst the nuns of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
firyars were singmg yespers m the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writin$r the deohne and fall of the city first started to my mind 3. 

For, as he adds, the conception of his life’s work was, at first, 
confined within these limits, and only gradually grew in his mind 
into the vaster scheme which he actually carried into execution 
We shall, perhaps, not err in attributing a direct incitement 
towards this expansion to the title, if not to the substance, of 
Montesqmeu’s Coimd^raUons mr lea cavses de la gramdmt dea 
Bormina et leur decadence (1734), which, to a mind like Gibbon’s, 
already occupied with part of the theme, could hardly fail to 
suggest such an achievement as that to which, in the end, his 
genius proved capable of rising*. 

Still, a long interval separates the original conception of 
Gibbon’s Dedine <md FaU from the execution of even its first 
instalment During the years 1768 to 1764, he produced a series 
of miscellaneous historical writings, which, in part, may be described 
as prdfiminary studies for the great work of which the design had 
now dawned upon bim. Some of them were m the synoptical 
form for which he always had a special predilection, characteristic 
of a mind desirous, with all its inclmation to detail, of securing as 
wide as possible a grasp of the theme on which it was engaged — 

* Of. Honson, JO, Gibbon, pp 38 — 40 , and see, as to Introduction a VSittoirc 
GMrale de la BepubLique des Smsses, Memoirs, pp 171 — 2 This fragment, on a theme 
whioh has more fitfully than endunngly attracted the’atlojition ot English histonans, 

IS largely based on Tschudi It is printed in vol iii of The MiscellaneouH Works of 
Eddoard Oihhon (1814 ed ) 

^ Monson, J 0 , Oxhbon, p 51 

® Memoirs, p 107 

* The similarity in title, and the difference m design, arc well pointed out in the 
preface to the 1776 edition of the German translation of The Decline and FaU 
by Wenok, E A 
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eg. the first of the whole series, Ovthtm of the History of the 
World — The Ninth, Cerdwry to the Fiftee/nth, indvsme. Others 
were of the nature of small monographs, diowing Gibbon’s com- 
plementary interest in close and accurate investigations — such as 
Criticotl Engines concerning the Tide of Charles the Eighth 
to the Crown of Naples (1761)^ To a. rather later date belongs 
the review (m French) (1768) of Horace Walpole’s HiMorie 
Doubts^ which treats this celebrated tour de force politely, but 
as a striking, rather than convincing, piece of work and ends with 
arguments derived from Hume, showing that the sentiment 
gCn^rod on the subject represents the better grounded conclusion® 
We pass by the classical studies belonging to the same period 
(1762 to 1770)^ noting only the long collection of French 'minutes’ 
taken from the magnum opm of Cluverius in 1763 and 1764, as 
a preparation for his Italian tour, and entitled Nomina Qentesgm 
Antiquae Itcdiae, and the wellknown Observations on the Design 
of the Vlth Booh of the Aeneid, Gibbon’s first larger effort in 
Enghsh prose The attack which the latter piece makes upon 
Wai burton’s hypothesis, that Vergil’s picture symbolises the mystic 
conception of ancient rehgion, is very spirited , but modem scholar- 
ship is m this instance in sympathy with the theory denounced 
During the greater part of the year 1770, in which these Obser- 
vations appeared (and in which Gibbon also put to paper some 
Memarhs on BhAkstone’s Commentaries), Gibbon’s fiithm* was 
afflicted by an illness which, in November, proved fetal , yet 
the coincidence of this illness with a long interval of silence 
in the letters addressed by 'Jumus' to The PvbUc Advertiser 
and to its printer has been madb the startmg-pomt of a theory 
that Gibbon was the author of the femous Letters^ \ 

The death of Gibbon’s father involved the son in a mass of 
uncongenial business, and, in the end, he found himself fer fi*om 
being a wealthy man StiD, he had saved enough from the wreck 
to be able, in the autumn of 1772, to establish himself m London, 
where he found easy access to the materials which he needed 
for the progress of hds great work, together with the stimulus, 
which he could ill spare, of intellectual society in club and 

^ The French introdnetxoB to the intended Swiss JStstory has been already noted 

^ Gf y as to this, chap, xxx, ante 

* For all these, see vol m of Miscellaneous Works 

* For all these, see ihid vol iv. 

* Of Monsop, J C , Qihhon^ p 29 The Ohs&rvations are printed in vol iv, the 
Jtemarks on Blackstone m vol v, of MtsceUanemts Works 

® Bee Smith, James, Junius TJrmeiled (1909) 

£. !>. X OH XIU. 
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drawing-room^ In 1774, he entered the House of Commons, 
and, two years later, the first volume of The, Bedvm and FcM 
was published. 

The success of his political venture, in itself, was moderate , 
but he has recorded that 'the eight sessions that I sat in parliament 
were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian V Although, while sitting for Liskeard till 1781 and 
then for Ljmington till 1783, he remained a silent member, he voted 
steadily for Lord North’s government and, afterwards, adhered 
to him in his coahtion with Fox. In 1779, he was rewarded for 
his pubhc fidelity by a commissionership of trade and plantations®, 
which he held till its abolition in 1782. The salary of the office 
was of much importance to him*, indeed, he thought himself 
unable to hve in England without it, and when, on its suppression, 
he was disappointed in his hopes of other official employment, he, 
in the year before the downfall of the coahtion, ‘left the sinking 
ship and swam ashore on a plank®.’ In truth. Gibbon was so 
conscious of his complete lack of the requisite gifts that (as he 
apologetically confesses) he rapidly relinquished the ‘fieeting 
illusive hope of success in the parliamentary arena.’ He was, 
however, persuaded, by Lords Thurlow and ’\/7eymouth, to indite, 
in the shape of a M^mmre Jmtificatif (}.778), a reply to an official 
vindication by the government of Louis XVI of its conduct 
towards Great Britain. This paper, which denounces the inter- 
vention of the French government in Great Britain’s quarrel 
with her American colonies, and the delusive Spanish offer of 
mediation, is a state manifesto rather than a diplomatic document, 
and resembles some of the pubhffistic efforts put forth a generation 
later by Gentz — ^if not the productions of Gentz’s model, Burke®. 

While the political phase of his career, as a whole, was lame 
and sdf-ended, the first instalment of his great historical wori^ 
of which voL I was published on 17 February 1776, took the town 
by storm; nor has The Bedim emd F<M of the Romm Emime 
ever ceased to hold the commanding position in the world of letters 
which it occupied at thewtset. 

^ * I never fonud my mind more vigorous, nor my composition more happy, than 
in the winter hurry of society and parliament ’ Memovn^ P 201* 

^ Ikd p m, 

^ For the doggerel, attnbuted to Fox, commenting on this appointment, see Letters, 
vol. I, p 354 

^ See his letter to Fdward (afterwards Lord) EUiot (1779) m Mmovrs^ appendix 43, 

* See ibid appendix 47 {Letters, vol ii, p 92). 

^ It is prmted in Mucellaneous Works, vol v 
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He had produced the first portion of his work in a more 
leisurely way than that in which he composed the five succeeding 
volume, on each of which he spent about a couple of years ; and 
everything in the circumstances of its publication pointed to 
a four success. But the actual reception of the volume very fitr 
suix>^S6d *he modest expectations entertained by him just before 
its issue, when, as he avers, he was ‘ neither elated by the ambition 
of &me, nor depressed by the apprehension of contempt V He felt 
conscious of his essential accuracy, of the sufficiency of his reading, 
of his being in accord with the spirit of enlightenment charac- 
teristic of his age and of the splendour, as weU as the attractiveness 
of his thema Yet the triumph was not the less sweet , and he 
confesses himself ‘at a loss to describe the succe® of the work 
without betraying the vanity of the writer’ Three editions were 
rapidly exhausted ; Madame Necker brought him her congratu- 
lations in person , and when, in the following year, he returned 
her visit at Pans the world of fashion (which, more entirely here 
than in London, covered the world of letters) was at his feet At 
home, Hume wrote him a letter which ‘ overpaid the labour of ten 
years,’ and Robertson’s commendations were equally sincere. 
Other historians and scholars added their praise ; and, when it 
proved, for a tims that he had provoked the susceptibilities of 
rdigious orthodoxy, without calling forth the cavils of ‘profene’ 
critics, he was satisfied. 

Xt will be most convenient to enumerate at once the chief 
attacks to which The Dedim and FaU gave rise, without 
^parating the earlier from the later. In a scornful review of 
antagonists, victory over whom he professes to regard as a sufficient 
humiliation, and whose ‘rewards in this world’ he proceeds to 
recite®. Gibbon declares that ‘the earhest of them was, in this 
respect, n^lected.’ Although this was not strictly true®, it sug- 
gests a just estimate of James Chelsum’s Bemarhs on the Two 
Imt Ohapten of Mr Gibbon’s History (1776), a pamphlet not 
discourteous in tone, but devoid of force. Gibbon was probably 
less touched by this tract and by the sermons of Thomas Randolph, 
another Oxford divine, directed against his fifteenth chapter, 
than by An Apology for Ohridiamty in a Series of Letters 

1 Ct, as to the reception of yoL i, pp 194—9, where Hnme^s letter is 

planted at length 

^ JKemotrs, pp 202 ff 

^ Ohelsnmcheld three benefices and was chaplam to two bishops, besides being 
preacher at Whitehall See tbid appendix 09, which contains a notice of several of 
<%ibbon’s censors. 
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to Edward QiXbm (1776), by Richard Watson, regius professor 
of divinity at Cambridge, afterwards bishop of Uandaff, the 
polished character of whose style he feels himself bound to 
acknowledge. What is even more notable m Watson’s Apology 
(which was afterwards reprinted with a companion Apology for 
the Bible, in answer to Thomas Paine), is the tolerance of tone 
observable in the general conduct of his argument, as well as 
in such a passage as that acknowledging Voltaire’s services to 
Christianity in the repression of bigotry. The criticism of Gibbon’s 
use of insinuation is telhng, and m the last letter the appeal, not 
to Gibbon, but to that section of the public which, so to speak, 
was on the look-out for religious difficulties obstructing the 
acceptance of the Christian faith — is both skilful and impressive. 
Passing by Letters on the Prevalence of Ohnstiamty h^ore 
its 0%vd establishment by East Apthorpe (on whom archbishop 
Cornwallis promptly bestowed a city living), and Smyth Loftus’s 
Reply to the Reasonmgs of Mr Gibbon (whose mention of ‘a 
Theological answer written by s,mere Irish parson’ seems to apply 
to this effort), both printed in 1778 ^ we come to a publication 
of the same year, which at last moved Gibbon to break the silence 
hitherto opposed by him to the assailants of his first volume, or, 
rather, of the portion of it which had treated of the progress of 
early Christianity Henry Edwards Davis, a young Oxonian, in 
his Eseammalton of the Fifteevlh a/nd Sixteenth Chapters of 
Mr Gibbon’s History etc (1778), set about his task in the ardent 
spirit of a reviewer fresh to the warpath, and, after attempting to 
convict the author of The Deelme a/nd Fall of misrepresentation 
(mcluding misquotation) of a number of— mainly Latin — ^writers, 
launched forth into the still more nebulous sphere of charges 
of plagiarism from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell and others — 
curiously enough tracing only a single passage to Tillemont® as its 
source, Davis’s Examination is of the sort which small critics 
have at all limes applied to writers whether great or small, and, in 
this as in other instances, it succeeded in stinging. In A Vindica- 
tion of some Passages vrS the Fifteenth and Sixleenth Chapters 
( 1779 )®, after declarmg that Davis’s accusations, as touching the 
historian’s honour, had extorted from him a notice which he had 

^ An Enquiry into the Belief of the Chi i stums oj the Jiut three centuries rekpectinq 
the Godhead by Wilham Burgh, author of three volumes of Political Disquisitions 
(1773—6), belongs to the same year , 

2 Cf mte, chap xw and post, p 314, note 2 

» Bepnnted in vol iv of Miscellaneous Works 
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refused to more honourable foes, he defended himself, with indisput- 
able and, in point of &ct, undisputed succ^s, against the indictment 
preferred against him, and took advantage of the occasion to 
reply, without losing his temper, to ‘the theological champions 
who have signalized their ardour to break a lance against the 
^eld of a Fagan adversary,’ The defence served ite purpose, 
and he did not find any nec^ity for renewing it. As ^ great 
work progressed, a second series of censors took up their parable 
against it. In 1781, Henry Taylor, a divine of the ‘intelleetual’ 
school, in his ThougMs on the Ifaiure of the Qromd Apoetaog cmd 
Ohservatiom on Gibbon’s stiU-vext fiftemith chapter, sought, while 
deprecating the historian’s sneers, to show that he aimed not at 
the essence, but only at the particulars of his subject, and Joseph 
Milner, a mystically disposed evangelic^ who wrote ecclesiastical 
history widi the intent of illustratmg the display of Christian 
virtues, and whom Gibbon set down as a fool, published his 
Gibbon’s Account of GhrtstmmPy considered etc. In the following 
year, John Pnestley, in the second volume of his History of the 
Gorru^ttons of Christiamty joined issue with Gibbon, whom he 
chaiged with representing the immediate causes of the spread of 
the Christian religion as having been themselves effects^ In 1784, 
Joseph White, in the third of a set of Bampton lecture delivered 
at Oxford, returned to the subject of Gibbon’s ‘five causey’ which 
the critic conceived to be ‘in reality unconnected with any divine 
interposition ’ ; in the same year, a special point — ^mtended, of course 
as a test-point — concerning Gibbon’s trustworthiness was raised by 
Geoi^e Travis, archdeacon of phester, in his Letters to Edmsa/rd 
GitAnm in defence of the disputed verse (St John’s Fir^ Episide, 
chap. V, V. 7) introducing the three h^venly witnesses. The attack 
drew down upon its unfortunate author a series of replies by 
Richard Person, which have been classed with the controversial 
criticism of Bentley, but, although satisfactorily vindicated as to 
the main issue of the dispute. Gibbon cannot have regarded his 
champion’s intervention with feelings of unmixed gratitude. 
Travis’s arguments were confounded; but Person’s criticism of 
the writer whom Travis had attacked has survived : 

1 confess I see nothing wrong in Hr Gibbon’s attack upon Chrisfimuty. 
It proceeded, 1 donbt not, from the purest and most virtnons motives. We 
can only blame bnu for emriying on the attack in an madions manner, and 
wiih imperfect weapons 

^ As to Pnestley and his pomt of view, see vol xi 

® Letters ta Mr Archdeacon Travis (1700), preface, p* xxix* 
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and there follows a literary judgment of the great historian’s 
style--and, incidentally, of his ethics— to which further reference 
must be made below, and which, while full of wit, is, in some 
respects, not more witty than true. A more formidable censor than 
archdeacon Travis appeared, in 1782, in the person of Lord Hailes 
(Sir David Dalrymple), of ••whose own contributions to historical 
Hteratnre some mention was made in the previous chapter of this 
work Much of the logic of Am, Ijiqmry %nio Seconda/ry 
Carnes wTmh Mr Gibbon has assigned for the Bapid Growth 
of Christicmity (1778) — ^which is at once straightforward in form 
and temperate in tone — ^is irrefutable , and Gibbon was sagacious 
enough to allow that, possibly, some flaws were discovered iu his 
work by his legal critic, to whose accuracy as a historian he goes out 
of his way to pay a compliments Finally, after, in a university 
sermon at Cambridge (1790), Thomas Edwards had referred, as 
to a formidable enemy, to a writer whose work ‘can perish only 
•with the Ishiguage itself,’ John Whitaker, of whose History of 
MamHiedter notice will be taken below, and who seems to have 
been actuated by recent private piqm\ published, in 1791, a series 
of criticisms begun by him in The EngKsh Review, in October 
1788, imder the title Gibbon’s History etc., m Yds. IV. V. amd Yl. 
r&mewed In this tractate. Gibbon’s supposed lack of veracity is 
traced back to the lack of probity stated to be shown by him 
already in the earlier portions of his work; and his absorption 
of other writers’ materials is held up to blame together "with the 
frequent inel^;ance of his style. The general method of Whitaker’s 
atiack can only be described by the word ‘nagging’, at the 
close, he gathers up the innumerable charges into a grand 
denunciation of the historian as another Miltonic Belial, imposing 
but hollow, pleasing to the outward sense but incapable of 
thoughts. 

Tins summary account of the attacks upon The Hedim amd 
FaE published in the lifetime of its author at least illustrates 
the narrown^ of the limits within which the sea of criticism 
was, after all, almost enfirely confined. Gibbon’s treatment of 
them, on the other hand, shows how little importance he attached 
to such censure except when it impugned his general qualifications 
as a historian. How little he cared for immediate applause is 

^ Memoirs^ p 204 

* See Lord Sheffield’s note m Mtse Works, vol i, p 243, where it is stated that 
Whitaker had written very oiniable letters to Gibbon after perusing chapters xv 
and XVI 
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shown by the fact that, though the popular welcome extended 
to his second and third volumes (1781) was, at firsts fainter, it was 
only now that he finally resolved to carry on the work from 
the fall of the western to that of the eastern empire — ^an interval 
of about a thousand years. Not long afterwards, he at last made 
up his mind to exchange conditions of existence which, as he 
asserte, had become wearisome to him and which he, certainly, 
could no longer afford to meet, for the freedom of a purely literary 
life , and, in the autumn of 1783, he broke up his London establish- 
ment and earned out the long-cherished plan of settling "with his 
tried friend George Deyverdun^ at Lausanna Here, in a retire- 
ment which was anything but ‘cloistered,’ he, by the end of 1787, 
Iffonght to a close the main work of his life, of which the three 
concluding volumes (rv — vi) were carried by him to England and 
published in April 1788. The passage in the Memoirs relating 
the historian’s actual accomplishment of his task is one of the 
commonplaces of English literature, and records one of the golden 
moments which redeem the endless tale of disappointments and 
ftiilures in the annals of authorship 

After, in 1788, Gibbon had again returned to Lausanne, where, 
in the following year, he lost the faithful Deyverdun, he made up 
his mind — once more setting an example which but few men of 
letters have found themselves able to follow— to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine himself henceforth to e^ys 
or ‘Bbstoncal excuraionsl’ It was as one of these that he 
deigned his ArAwpaMes of the Mouse of JSrumwick. What he 
wrote of this work amounts to more than a fragment^, for, of the 
three divMons contemplated by £im, the first {The Italian Desemt) 
and part of the second (The German Rdgti), were actually carried 
out, though the third (The British Sueeession of the Home of 
Brwmoids), for which Gibbon could have but very imperfectly 
commanded the material preserved in Hanover and at home, was 
not even approached by him. Whatever temporary value Gibbon’s 
treatment of the material amassed by Leibniz and Muratori might 
have possessed vanished with the tardy publication, in 1842, of 
Leibniz’s own Anmles imperii ocadentis Brumvkenses. But 

^ It was with Dsyverdnn that, in X768, Gibbon bad brought out m London the 
French literary annual called Mimmru Itittiravres de ta Grande Bretagne pour les 
Annies 1767 et 1768, to which he contnbuted, with other articles, a review of Lyttd- 
ton*B Btstory of Benrg IT, * that volnminons work, in which sense and learning are not 
iHummated bj*a ray of genius.* {Memoirs^ pp 173 — 4.) 

^ See the letter to Langer in Letters^ p 229 

B See MtseeUamom Works, vol xn 
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Gibbon’s narrative has a few purple patches, nor would posterity 
w illingl y forego the tribute which, near its opening, he pays to 
‘the genius and unparalleled intellect’ of Leibniz, as well as to the 
industry and critical ability of the indefatigable Italian scholar 
with whom the great German was associated in his researches 

In 1791, Gibbon bade farewell to Lausanne, and the rest of his 
life was spent in England, where he almost continuously enjoyed 
the paternal hospitality of his most intimate English frien^ the 
earl of ShefQ.eld (John Baker Holroyd), at Sheffield place, Sussex, 
and in London. Lord Sheffield’s name is as enduringly associated 
with that of the great historian as Boswell’s is with Johnson’s, but 
in a more equal way — as is shown by Lord Sheffield’s unique 
treatment of Gibbon’s Memoirs and by his admirable posthumous 
editions of the MiscMomeom Works. The last addition which 
Gibbon lived to make to these, the AMress recommending the 
publication of Scriptores ’Return AiigUccmomjm, under the editor- 
ship of the Scottish antiquarian and historian John Pinkerton — 
a noble design which was to remain long unaccomplished— was 
interrupted by deaths Thus, his last literary effort appropnately 
directed itself to the promotion of historical researcL He died 
on 16 January 1794, and was buried m the Sheffield mausoleum in 
Fletching church, by the side ‘ of his dear friend, we may almost 
say, of his brother by adoption®.’ In the Menwirs, which he left 
behind him as the best monument of his long hterary life, he 
confesses himself ‘ disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow, 
and that their fame (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution*.’ 
Whatever crowning grace Gibbon’s life may have missed, it brought 
him a long intellectual triumph and a fame which the course of 
time has left undimmed. 

Gibbon declared, as has been seen, that he ‘never presumed to 
accept a place in the British tnumvirate of historians ’ ; but 
succeeding generations haVe concuiTed in assigning to The Bedim 
<md FaJl the primacy, which it still holds, among historical works 
in our literature, and m esteeming its author the most brilliant 
examine known of ‘the union of the historian and the man of 

* It IB pnnted, with an explanatory appendix by Pinkerton, in yol in ot Mmel 
laneom Works, ^ 

^ Hamsott, S’^edfixio, 

® Memotn, 241 
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letters^’ From the ancients, he had taken over the rhetorics^ side 
of the historian’s task; from the French, he had derived the 
treatment of historical materials by a scientific method of cnticism 
and selection , from the French, too, with the assistance of Hume 
and Bobertson, he had learnt how to combine scientific method 
with artistic effect. His hterary art may suffer from mannerisms, 
which were those of his age, as well as from foibles, which were his 
own, and, as a scientific history, his work has, in many respects, 
become superannuated ; but its main and distinctive qualities 
continue imimpaired. Is it possible to indicate, in a few words, 
of which, among these qualities, the importance seems paramount? 

In the first place, his choice of subject — as it gradually 
developed itself in the progress of the work — ^was supremely 
felicitous, for it is the greatest theme fiirmshed by profrme 
history. Even before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject would be compassed by himself, he 
already contemplated it m its unity* What the Roman empire 
was, after it had attained to its full strength and maturity, and how 
its western division verged gradually to its decline and downfall, is 
only half the story , the other and much longer half shows how its 
fall was followed by long centuries of hfe in the eastern, and a 
revival, in new conditions, of its existence in the western, world. 
And more than this . Janus-like, the historian is constrained to 
turn, with one free, to the Roman commonwealth out of which 
the empire grew and of which it never lost the impress , while, 
with his other face, he looks forward to modem timea He bids 
us coE^der, not only what it was that declined and feU, but, also, 
what grew into life. The new elements of movement, the nse 
of new national, and that of new rehgious, powers must all be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and to 
what they prepared. The migration and settlements of the 
Teutonic tribes, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after it, of the Mohammadan, religion, must be treated not 
only as helping to break up the Roman empire, but, also, as 
cooperating in the new order of thinp. The pnneiple of the 
ramtmuity of history. Freeman’s fevourite theme, is, as the latest 
editor of Gibbon reminds us, 

not the least important aspect of The Decline and Fall. . . . On the continnity 
of the Komaa Empire depended the unity of Gibbon’s work... whatever 
names of contempt he migrht apply to the institution in the days of the decline 

1 Bury, iT B , pioface to the 1909 ciln , p viu 

^ See the outline of the siheme m the preface to V(U. r dated 1 Febnmy 1776 

* Bury, us 
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Thus, the historian essays to narrate how the ancient world became 
the modem, just as the mausoleum of Hadrian became the papal 
fiistness of St Angelo — or, in his own characteristic words^ to 
‘describe the triumph of barbarism and religion.’ 

The capabilities of the subject, then, are of surpassing greatness , 
yet the mind is able to grasp it as a whole. Here, we have no 
mere senes of annals, such as were presented even by the excellent 
Tillemont, to whom Gibbon was indebted for much of his materiaP, 
but a complete work. Its opening chapters may fell short of the 
results of modem numismatical and epigraphical research, its 
later portions, which cover a relatively fer larger ground, may 
show an inadequate command of the pohtical life of the Byzantine 
empire and all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate the historic significance, or the 
individnal grandeur, of the figure of Charles the great and may 
fail m the narration of the second and third crasades® — ^in a word, 
it may need to be supplemented, repaired or changed here and 
there, and again and again. But it is complete even though it 
is imperfect Eminent historians — Guizot, Milman, Bury — ^have, 
therefore, been willing to become Gibbon’s editors and commen- 
tators ; but they have not dealt with him as he dealt with Tille- 
mont It is as a whole that his work has maintained the position 
which it conquered for itself at once in historical literature. 

Inspired, as it were, by the muse of history herself in the 
magnificence of his choice of subject and in the grandeur of his 
determination to treat it with a completeness in harmony with its 
nature, Gibbon displayed a breadth of grasp and a lucidity of 
exposition such as very few historians have brought to the per- 
formance of a cognate task. Whether in tracmg the ori^n and 
growth of a new religion, such as Mohammadanism, or in de velojnng 
in comprehensive outline the idea of Roman jurispradence*, the 
masterly clearness of his treatment is equal to the demands of his 
philosophic insight, nor does the imaginative power of the 
historian fall short of the consummate skill of the literary artist 

But there is another recfuirement which the historian, whatever 
may be his theme, is called upon to satisfy, and which, in plam 

^ Brary, p tq. 

2 Tillemont, Le Nam de, Htstoire deh Empereitrs etc , treats oaoh successive leigri m 
a senes of short chapters or headed articles, with notes appended on a wide variety of 
points, m the way that Gibbon loved It reaches to the death of the emperor 
Anastasius, a t> 618 His M^moires Eeclesiastiques cover the first six centuries of the 
Chnstian era As to Gibbon’s debt to him, see Bury, w a p ix 

* Of thid pp XIX— XXI , Morison, Gib&ow, pp 162—5 
Of Bury, pp xm and xiv 
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truth, is antecedent to all others. Any work dauning to be a 
contnbution to historical knowledge should, within the limits of 
human fidlibilil^ and the boundaries at different times confining 
human knowledge, be exactly truthful It was on this head only 
that Gibbon avowed himself sensitive, and on this alone that he 
condescended to reply to antagonists of any sort It is worse 
than needless to attempt to distinguish between the infinitely 
numerous shades of inveracity , and Gibbon would have scorned 
any such endeavour. His defence, of which, in the opinion of 
those capable of rising above the method adopted by more than 
one of his censors, the validity is indisputable, is a real vmdication. 
He dlows that a critical eye may discover in his work some loose 
and general references. But he feirly asks whether, inasmuch as 
their proportion to the whole body of his statements is quite 
inconsiderable, they can be held to warrant the accusation brought 
against him. Nor is he unsuccessful in explaming the circum- 
stances which, in the instances impugned, rendered greater precision 
of statement impossible. The charge of plagiarism — ^the last 
infirmity of sagacious critics — ^he rebuts with conspicuous success, 
and courageously upholds his unhesitatmg plea of mt guiWy 

If my readers are satisfied Trith the form, the colours, the new arrange- 
m^t which 1 have given to the labours of my predecessors, th^ may perhaps 
consider me not as a contemptible thief, but as an honest and mdnstrious 
manufacturer, who has fairly procured the raw materiids, and worked them 
up wildi a laudalde degree of skill and success^. 

The verdict of modem historical criticism has approved 
his plea. ‘H,’ writes Bury, ‘we take into account the vast range 
of his work, accuracy is amazing, and, ivith aU his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few®.’ It is an objection of very 
secondary importance, though one to which even experienced 
writers are wont to expose themselves, that Gibbon is apt to 
indulge in what might almost be called a parade of authorities. 

Complete, lucid and accurate, Gibbon, finally, is one of the 
great masters of English prose. His power of narrative is at 
least equalled by his gift of argumentative statement, and, in all 
parts of his work, his style is one which holds the reader spell- 
bound by its stately dignity, relieved by a curious subtlety of 
mumee, and which, at the same time, is the writer’s own as much 
as is that of Clarendon, Macaulay or Carlyle. Gibbon’s long 
sentences, which, at times, extend over a whole paragraph or page, 
but are never involved, resemble neither those of Johnson nor 
those of Bobmtson ; if his style is to be compared to that of any 

^ Vzndtcation (MmeltaTieous Works, yol ir, p# 588) ^ us p ix. 
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other master of English prose, it is to Burke’s. Built ’with 
admirable skill and precision, his sentences are coloured by a 
delicate choice of words and permeated by a delightful suggestion 
of rhythm m each case — ^too pleasing to seem the effect of design. 
Gibbon’s irony differs greatly from that of Swift, who dehberately 
fools his reader and, thereby, increases the enjoyment that arises 
from the perception of his real meaning, and still more from 
that of Carlyle, the savage purpose of whose sarcasm never leaves 
the reader in doubt. The irony of Gibbon is almost always 
refined, but not at any time obscure It reveals itself in the 
choice of an epithet, in the substitution of a noun of more ordinary 
usage for another of a more select class , it also appears in the 
inversion of the order in which, commonly, reasons are assigned 
or motives suggested, and often makes use of that most dangerous 
of all rhetorical devices — ^insmuation This, however, already 
carries us beyond mere questions of style. Where this insinua- 
tion is directed against assumed ethical principles, it has been 
admirably characterised^ ‘ as sub-cynical’ 

Gibbon’s diction, it may be added, was not formed on native 
models only ; yet it would be in the highest degree unjust to 
describe it as Gallicising. His fine taste preserved him from the 
affectation of special turns or tncks of style not due to the 
individuality of a writer, but largely consistmg in idioms borrowed 
from a tongue whose genius is not that of ours Much as Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear- 
ness, owed to that language and literature in the formation of his 
sJyle as well as in his general manner as a historian, he merely 
assimilated these elements to others which he could claim as 
native. Notwithstanding the powerful presentment of the case by 
Taine^, the influence of French works upon the style of English 
historians has probably been overrated. In the first place, the 
‘triumvirate’ Hume, Eobertson and Gibbon should not be 
‘lumped’ together from the pomt of view of style any more than 
from other more or less adjacent points of view. The style of 
Hume, in some measure, was influenced by his reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gibbon by his reading of the 
works of this and of other French literary schools — ^the sequence 
of great pulpit orators among them , in the style of Robertson, 
it IS difficult to see much influence of bYonch prose of any sorb 

^ By Frederic Harnson, us Horace Walpole paid to Gibbon’s Bl:^e the compli- 
ment ‘he never tiros me * Oolendge thought it * detestable ’ (JkTmoirs, appendix 27,) 

* Htstoire de la Litterature Anglatse, vol iv, p. 230 (edn. 1800) 
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And, if we are to trace the genesis of Gibbon’s prose style, we 
should take care, while allowing for French, not altogether to 
disr^rd native influencea Gibbon, as is well known, was a great 
admirer of Fielding, to whom (as it would seem, erroneously) he 
ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg , and, thou^ there 
can be no question of comparing the style of the great novdist to 
that of the gr^t historian, it may be pointed out how Fielding, 
like Gibbon, excels m passages holding the mean between narrative 
and oratorical prose, and hofr, among great writers of the period, 
he alone (except, perhaps, in a somewhat different ffishion, 
Goldsmith) shares with Gibbon that art of subdued irony which it 
was sought alone to characterise. Gibbon, then, has much of the 
magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Hume and of the 
serene humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity 
of the French wnters who had been the companions of his youthful 
studiea The fiiults of his style have been summarised, once for 
all, in the celebrated passage in Poison’s exposure of Travis which 
has already been cited ^ , they consist, in the first instance, of 
a want of terseness, and, at the same time, a want of proportion, 
to which our age is more sensitive than was Gibbon’s , he some- 
times, says Person, in Shakespearean phrase, ‘draws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument’, while, on 
other occasions, he recalls Foote’s auctioneer, ‘whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as 
a Baphael.’ The other &.ult reprehended by Porson we may 
imitate Gibbon himself in veiling imder the transparent cover of 
a foreign tongue — it is, in the scathing words of Sainte-Beuve^ ime, 
(^bscemte emdkte eifivide. * 

Concerning yet another, and more comprehensive charge against 
Gibbon, on which, as has been seen, critic after cntic, returning 
again and again to the fifteentii and sixteenth chapters, thoi^ht 
it necessary to msist, we need, in conclusion, say little or 
nothing. The day has passed for censuring him because, in this 
jKtrt of his work, he chose to dwell upon what he described 
as the secondary causes of the progress of the Christian religion, 
and the community which professed it, from the days of Hero 
to tiiose of Constantine. Such a selection of causes he had a right 
to make ; nor did he ask his readers to shut their eyes to the 
cardinal fsuit, as stated by Mihnan^ that^ ‘in the Christian 

1 It IS jeprmted m Watson, J*. S*, Ztfe cf Parson (1861), p 85 

* Cited by Birkbeck HiU m preface to Memoirs, p, xi. 

8 Preface to edition of 1872, with notes by Milinan and Guizot, p xm. 
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dispensation as in the material world, it is as the First Great Cause 
that the Deity is most undeniably present.’ Even the manner 
in which, in his first volume, at all events, he chose to sp^k of 
men and institutions surrounded by traditional romance cannot 
be made the basis of any charge against him as a historical writer. 
But it IS quite obvious to any candid student of Tha Dedme 
md Fall that its author had no sympathy with human nature 
in its exceptional moral developments — ^in a word, that his work 
was written, not only without enthusiasm, but with a conscious 
distrust, which his age shared to the full, of enthusiasts Unlike 
Hume, who was at one with Gibbon in this distrust, the latter 
remained, m this respect, master of himself, and did not allow 
antipathies agamst those who stood on one side to excite his 
sympathies vnth those on the other. He would have treated the 
puritan movement in the spirit in which Hume treated it, and 
have had as little wish to penetrate into its depths, as, in con- 
temporary politics, he tned to understand the early aspirations of 
the French revolution. But he would not, it may be supposed, 
have dravm a sympathetic picture of king Charles I — ^for it would 
be uiqust to him to ascribe to any such mental process the con- 
ception of Juhan the apostate, whereby he scandalised the orthodox. 
Nothing in the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions 
which transform the lives of men and nations , and, to him, history, 
in his own words^ is ‘little more than the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind.’ This hmitation deprives the greatest of 
English historical works of a charm which is more than a charm, 
and the absence of which, however legitimate it seemed to the 
historian himself, cannot be ignored by his readers. 

Though Gibbon overtops all contemporary English historical 
writers who concerned themselves with ancient history — ^in the 
sense in which it long remained customary to employ the term — ^it 
may be well to note in this place a few of the more important 
productions in this field by lesser writers. The general public 
was not supplied vrith many nutritious droppings from academical 
tables, still largely supplied with the same ‘classioir &re; and, in 
the field of ancient history in particular, its illpaid labourers had, 
Bke Oliver Goldsmith, to turn out as best they might a ‘popular’ 
IM}ry of Greece or of Borne. Meanwhile, the demands of a more 
festidiouB section of readers for mwe elaborate works on ancient 


1 Cited by Bniy, 11 « p, xxi. 
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Mstory were by no means clamorous. The great success of Conyers 
Middleton’s History of the Life of Marms Tidhm Cicero (1741) 
had proved, as an exception, how barren this branch of classical 
work had hitherto remained, and, albeit he was a voluminous 
writer^ his other publications of this class had been, in the main, 
ancillary to his histoncal magnum opus. Though he describes 
it in his preface as a ‘life and times’ rather than a ‘life’ of his 
hero, it is constructed on biographical lines, and contnbuted m 
its way to nourish the siri^le-minded devotion to Cicero, as a 
pohtician hardly less than as a writer, which, at a later date, was 
to suffer ruthless shocks. Nor should another production be passed 
by, which was directly due to its author’s unwillingness to remain 
content with the French Jesuit history of Rome that had hitherto 
commanded the field, supplemented by the more discursive writings 
of Aubert de Vertot and Basil Kenneth Nathaniel Hooke, the 
Mend of Pope from his youth to the hour of his death, dedicated 
to the poet the first volume of his Eomcm History from the 
Building of Rome to the Bum of the Commonwealth, which 
appeared in 1738, though the fourth and concluding volume was 
not published till 1771, eight years after the author’s death. 
Hooke also wrote Observalions on the Momcm Smote (1768) ; but 
he is best known as the literary editor of the famous Accoml of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Dmhess of Maurlhorough (1742). His 
Bomom History, though, of course, obsolete, especially in its 
earliest sections (as to the chronology of which he fells in with the 
chronological conclusions of Newton), is written clearly and simply; 
moreover, his sympatiiies are broad, and, though his narrative 
may, at tim®, lack proportion, il shows that he had a h^rt for the 
plehs and could judge generously of Julius Caesar. 

It was in fer broader feshion, as became a Scottish professor of 
moral philosophy, that Adam Fei^uson proved his interest in the 
more extended view of historical study which was engagmg the 
attention of British, as well as French, writers. Something was 
said in our previous chapter of his Essay on the Hislory of 
CivU Soday (1767). Thus, when, in 1783, Ferguson published 
his chief worl^ The History of the Progress omd T&fmino- 
Uon of fhe Bomxm Republic, it was with no narrow concep- 
tion of his task that he undertook what, as its title indicates, 
was d^gned as a sort of introductory supplement to Gibbon’s 
mastei^iece. The preliminary survey of the course of Roman 

^ A foH bibliography of Middleton will be found in voL x of his 
Wofht {2nd edn X7d5). Ct, as to his place among scholars, ante^ voh ix, chap xm. 
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history from the origins, though done with care and with due 
attention to historical geography, is, necessarily, inadequate, and 
some portions of what follows, avowedly, serve only to inform 
us as to what the Eomans themselves beheved to be a true 
narrative. His sketches of character are the reverse of para- 
doxical, though after recounting the enormities of Tiberius, he 
grieves ‘to acknowledge that he was a man of considerable ability 

In the year (1784) following that of the publication of 
Ferguson’s !l^man Htstory appeared 'the first volume of William 
Mitford’s History of Greece, a venture upon what was then, in 
Frigliah historical literature, almost untrodden ground. Gibbon 
had suggested the enterprise to Mitford, who was his brother- 
officer m the south-Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on the military force of England, and the militia in particular. 
Mitford’s History, which was not completed till 1810, long held the 
field, and only succumbed to works of enduring value. It is only 
necessary to glance at Macaulay’s early article on the work*, in 
order to recognise that, in the midst of his partisan cavils* — ^in 
spite, too, of shortcomings of historical criticism particularly 
obvious in the account of the heroic age — Mitford displays an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the theme on which he is engaged. 
He is prejudiced, but not unconscientious , and, from his frequently 
perverse conclusions, many an Enghsh student has been able to 
disentangle his first conception of Greek free citizenship 

Finally, John Whitaker, who plays a rather sorry part at the feg- 
end of the list of Gibbon’s assailants, is more worthily remembered 
as author of The History of Mamhester. Of this he produced 
only the first two books (1771—5) — dealing respectively with 
the Boman and Roman-British, and with the English period to the 
foundation of the heptarchy, and, therefore, belonging in part to 
the domain of ancient history. Though it has been subjected to 
criticism at least as seveio as that poured by Whitaker and others 
upon Gibbon’s great work, the History survives as a notable 
product of leaniing, albeit containing too large an imaginative 
element Whitaker carried on the same hne of research and con- 
jecture in his Genvme History of the Britons (1772), intended as 
a refutation of Maepherson’s treatise on the subject. In 1794 he 
published The Course of HarniiboA over the Alps asc&rtamed, which 
has not proved the last word on the subject. 

’ Vol m; p 561 2 Edinburgh Review, July 1808 

’ MiUord, who has the oourago of his opinions, states (voJ i, p 278) that ' the 
House of Gonnaons pic^erly represents the Anstooratical part of the eonstitution ’ 
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PHILOSOPHERS 

Httme and Adam Smith 

Of the two friends whos6 names give a title to this chapter, it 
has been truthfully said that ‘there was no third person writmg 
the English language during the same period, who has had so much 
influence upon the opimons of mankind as either of these two men^ ’ 
There were many other writeis on the same or cognate subjects, 
who made important contributions to the literature of thought, 
but Hume and Adam Smith tower above them all both in intel- 
lectual greatness and in the permanent influence of their work. 

L David Hume 

In the sketch of his Own, Life, which he wrote a few mouths 
before his death, Hume says that he was ‘seized very early with a 
passion for hterature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, 
and the great source of my eiyoyments,’ Another document of 
much earlier date (1734X which Hume himself revealed to no one, 
but which has been discovered and printed by his biographer®, gives 
us a clear insight into the nature of this literary ambition and of 
the obsteicles to its satisfacrion. 

As our ooUege edaoaiion in Scotland, extending little further than the 
langnages, ends commonly when we are about fomrteen or fifteen years of 
age, I was after that left to my own choice in my readmg, and fonnd it 
inclme me almost eunally to boohs of reasonmg and philosophy, and to 
poetry and the polite anthors. Every one who is acquainted either with the 
philosophers or critics, knows that there is nothmg yet established in either 
of these two sciences, and that they contain httle more than endless disputes, 
even in the most fundamental articles. Upon examination of these, 1 found 
a certam boldness of temper growing m me, which wse not inclined to submit 
to any authoriiy m these subjects, but led me.to seek out some new medium 
by which truth might be established After much study and reflection on 
this, at last, when 1 was about eighteen years of age, there semned to be 
opened np to me a new scene of thought, which transported me beyond 
measnre, and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, throw up 
every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. . . . Having now time 
and leisure to cool my inflamed imagination, 1 began to consider senonsly 

1 Bniton, J H., ii/e anA Oorre$fandenee qf Dami Bume, vol i, p 117. 
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how I ^ould proceed in my philosophical inq.tiMes I found that. . . every 
one eonsnlted his fancy m erecting schemes of virtue and of happmess, vnthout 
regarding human nature, upon which every moral conclusion must depend, 
This, therefore, I resolved to make my prmcipsl study, and the source from 
which I would derive every truth in cnticism as well as morahty 

These passages show, not only that Hume’s ambition was entirely 
hterary, but, also, that his literary ambition was centred in philo- 
sophy and that he was convinced he held in his grasp a key 
to its problems. Literary ambition never ceased to be Hume’s 
rulmg passion, and it brought him fatiae and even aflBuence But 
his early enthusiasm for the discoveiy of truth seems to have been 
damped by the reception of his first and greatest work, or by the 
intellectual contradiction to which his arguments led, or by both 
causes combined. In philosophy, he never made any real advance 
upon his first work, A Treatise of Hwmam, Nature, his later efforts 
were devoted to presenting its arguments in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, or to tonmg down their destructive 
results, and to the application of his ideas to questions of economics, 
politics and rehgion, as well as to winning a new reputation for 
himself in historical composition. 

His career contained few incidents that need to be recorded 
beyond the publication of his books. He was bom at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1711, the younger son of a country gentleman of good 
family, but small property His ‘passion for literature’ led to his 
early desertion of the study of law, when he was twenty-three, he 
tned commerce as a cure for the state of morbid depression m 
which severe study had landed him, and also, no doubt, as a means 
of livehhood But, after a few months in a merchant’s office at 
Bristol, he lesolved to make Illegality supply his deficiency of 
fortune, and settled in Fiance, clnofly at La Fl^che, where, more 
than a century betbic, Descartes had been educated at the Jesuit 
college But he never mentions this connection with Descartes; 
he was occupied with othei thoughts , and, after three years, in 
1737, ho came home to arrange for the publication of A Treatm 
of Hvman Nature, the first two volumes of which appeared in 
January 1739 If the book did not htcrally, as Hume put it, fell 
‘dead-born from the press,’ it excited little attention, the only 
literal y notice it received entirely failed to appreciate its sigmfi- 
cance He was bitterly disappointed, but continued the preparation 
jSiiTthe press of his third volume, ‘Ot Morals’ This appeared in 
'.17^ ; and, in 1741, he published a volume of Essays Moral amd 
^Pohtusal, which reached a second edition and was supplemented 
. by a second volume in 1742 The success of those essays gratified 
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Hume’s literary ambition and, perhaps, had a good deal to do with 
the direction of his activity towards the application and populari- 
sation of his reflections rather than to further criticism of their 
basis About this time, Hume resided, for the most part, at the pa- 
ternal estate (now belonging to his brother) of NmeweUs in Berwick- 
shire , but he was makmg efibrts to secure an independent income • 
he failed twice to obtain a university’ professorship , he spent a 
troublesome year as tutor to a lunatic nobleman , he accompanied 
general St Clair as his secretary on his expedition to France in 
1746, and on a mission to Vienna and Turin in 1748. In the latter 
year was published a third volume of Essays Morai and Political, 
and, also. Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understanding, 
afterwards (1758) entitled An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, in which the reasomngs of book i of A Treatise of 
Human Nature were presented m a revised but incomplete form. 
A second edition of this work appeared in 1751, and, in the same 
year. An Enquiry concei ning the Principles of Morals (founded 
upon book iii of the Treatise) which, in the opmion of the author, 
was of all his ‘ writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incom- 
parably the best ’ A few months later (February 1 752), he pubhshed 
a volume of Political Discourses which, he said, was ‘ the only work 
of mine that was successful on the first publication.’ According to 
Burton, it ‘ mtroduced Hume to the literature of the con t inent.’ It 
was translated into French m 1753 and, again, in 1754 In 1752, 
he was appointed keeper of the advocates’ hbrary — a post which 
made a small addition to his modest income and enabled him to 
carry out his histon«il work In 1753 — 4 appeared Essays a/nd 
Treatises m sev&ral sidgeets , fhese included his various writings 
other than the Treatise and the History, and, after many changes, 
attained their final form in the edition of 1777. The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chiefly of Four Dissertor 
tions published in 1757 The subjects of these dissertations were 
the natuial history of reli^on, the passions (founded on book n 
of the Treatise), tragedy and taste. Essays on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed for this volume, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the eve of publication. 

For more than two years, 1763 to 1765, Hume acted as secretary 
to the English embas^ at Paris, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society. ‘ Here,’ 
he wrote, ‘ I feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
incense oflly, and walk on flowers.’ He returned to London in 
January 1766, accompanied by Bousseau, whom he had befriended 
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and who, a few months later, repaid his kindness by provoking one 
of the most femous of quarrels between men of letters. Before 
the close of the year, he was again in Scotland, but, in the following 
year, was recalled to London as under-secretary of state, and it 
was not till 1769 that he finally settled m Edinburgh. There, he 
rejoined a society less brilhant and original than that he had left in 
Paris, but possessed of a distinction of its own Prominent among 
his Mends were Robertson, Hugh Blair and others of the clergy — 
men of high character and hterary reputation, and representative 
of a religious attitude, known in Scotland as ‘moderatismV which 
did not disturb the seienity of Hume He died on 25 August 
1776. 

After his death, his Ovm Infe was published by Adam Smith 
{1777), and his Dialogms coneermng Natural Bdigvm by his 
nephew David (1779). We hear of these Dialogues more than 
twenty years earlier , but he was dissuaded from publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they should not be lost 
and subjected the manuscript to repeated and careful revision His 
philosophical activity may be said to have come to an end in 1767 
with the pubhcation of Four Jhssertatwns, when he was forty-six 
years old. In spite of many criticisms, he refused to be drawn 
into controversy , but, in an ‘ advertisement ’ to the final edition of 
Essays and Treatises, he protested, with some irritation, against 
criticisms of A Treatise of Human Nature — ‘ the juvenile work 
which the Author never acknowledged.’ 

This disclaimer of his earhest and greatest work is interesting 
as a revelation of Hume’s character, but cannot affect philosophical 
values. If he had wntten nothmg else, and this book alone had 
been read, the influence of his ideas on general hteratnre would 
have been less marked , but his claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously affected, it would be 
recognised that he had earned out a line of thought to its final 
issue, and the eftect upon subsequent speculation would have been, 
in essentials, what it has been. 

Hume IS quite clear as to the method of his enquiry. He 
recognised that Locke and others had anticipated him m the 
‘attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’ Locke had, also, opened the way for deriving a 
systmn of philosophy from the science of the human mmd ; but 
Hume far excelled him m the thoroughness and consistency with 

> for a detotem of ‘moderatism’ by an observer of its deobne, s«& Lord Oook- 
bura’s Jmovwtl, voL ti, Rp. 289—391 
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which he followed this way Locke’s express purpose was to 
examine the undemtanding, that he might discover ‘the utmost 
extent of its tether.’ He does not doubt that knowledge can 
signify a reality outside the mind , but he wishes to determine the 
range of this cognitive power From the outset, Hume conceives 
the problem in a wider manner All knowledge is a fact or process 
of human nature; if we are able, therefore, ‘to explam the prin- 
ciples of human nature,’ we, shall ‘m effect propose a complete 
system of the sciences ’ Without doubt, this utterance points back 
to his early discovery of a ‘new medium by which truth might be 
established’ — a discovery whicli, at the age of eighteen, had trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In saying that ‘ a complete system 
of the sciences ’ would result from ‘ the principles of human nature,’ 
Hume did not mean that the law of gravitation or the circulation 
of the blood could be discovered from an examination of the 
understanding and the emotions. His meaning was that, when 
the sciences aie brought into system, certain general features are 
found to characterise them , and the explanation of these general 
features is to be sought in human nature — ^in other words, in our 
way of knowing and feeling. His statement, accordingly, comes 
simply to this, that mental science, or what we now call psychology, 
takes the place of philosophy — ^is itself philosophy. 

Hume is commonly, and correctly, regarded as having worked 
out to the end the line of thought started by Locke. But^ in the 
width of his purpose, the tlioroughness of its elaboration and his 
clear consciousness of his task, he may be compared with Hobbes — 
a writer who had little direct ef^ct upon his thought. For Hume 
is Hobbes inverted The latter interprets the inner world — ^the 
world of life and thought — ^by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call 
perception and volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume 
nothing about external reality, but interprets it by means of the 
impressions or ideas of which we are all immediately conscious. 
And, as Hobbes saw all things under the rule of mechanical law, so 
Hume, also, has a universal principle of connection. 

‘ Here,’ he that is to say, amoxig' ideas, ‘is a hind of Attraetvm, whidi 

in the mental world wiH be found to have as extraordinary effeots m in the 
natural, and to diew itself in as many and as various forms. 

The law of gravitation finds its parallel in the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; as the movements of masses are explained by the 
former, so &e latter is used to account for the grouping of mental 
contents. 
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In enumerating these contents, he modifies the doctrine of 
Locke. According to Locke, the matenal of knowledge comes 
from two different sources — sensation and refiection. The view 
hardly admitted of statement without postulating both a mental 
and a material world existing over against one another. Hume 
tries to avoid any such postulate His primary data are all of one 
kind, he calls them ‘impressions,’ and says that they arise ‘from 
unknown causes’ Ideas are distingjiished from impressions by 
their lesser degree of ‘force and liveliness’ Hume makes the 
generalisation that ‘every simple idea has a simple impression 
which resembles it’, an idea is thus the ‘faint image’ of an 
impression, and there are degrees of this faintness the ‘more 
lively and strong’ are ideas of memory, the weaker are ideas 
of imagination Further, certain ideas, in some unexplained way, 
reappear with the force and liveliness of impressions, or, as Hume 
puts it, ‘produce the new impressions’ which he calls ‘impressions 
of refiection’ and which he enumerates as passions, desires and 
emotions. Refiection is, thus, derived from sensation, although 
its impressions in their turn give rise to new ideas AH mental 
contents (in Hume’s language, all ‘perceptions’) are derived from 
sense impressions, and these arise from unknown causes Simple 
ideas are distinguished from simple impressions merely by their 
comparative lack of force and livelmess, but these fainter data 
tend to group themselves in an order quite different from that of 
their corresponding impressions By this ‘ association of ideas ’ are 
formed the complex ideas of relations, modes and substances 

Such are the elements of Hiyne’s account of human nature ; 
out of these elements, he has to explain knowledge and morahty, 
and this explanation is, at the same time, to be ‘a complete 
system of the sciences.’ He is fully alive to the problem. In 
knowledge, ideas are connected together by other relations than 
the ‘ association ’ which rules imagination ; and he proceeds at 
once to an enquiry into ‘all those qualities which make objects 
admit of comparison’ These, he calls ‘philosophical relations,’ 
and he arranges them under seven general heads • resemblance, 
identity, space and time, quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, 
cause and effect 

AH scientifie propositions are regarded as expressing one or 
other of these relations Hume regards the classification as 
exhaustive ; and, at least, it is sufficient to form a comprehensive 
test of his theory. Since wo have nothing to go upon but ideas 
and the impressions from which ideas originate, how are we to 
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explain knowledge of these relations ? Hume’s enquiry did not 
answer this question even to his own satisfection; but it set a 
problem which has had to be feced by every subsequent thinker, 
and it has led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was mclined 

The ‘philosophical relations,’ under; his analysis, fall into two 
classes. On the one hand, some of them depend entirely on the 
ideas compared these are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quality and proportions in quantity or number. On the other 
hand, the relations of identity, space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change m the ideas related ; our know- 
ledge of them thus presents an obvious difficulty, for it cannot be 
derived from the ideas themselves. Hume does not take much 
trouble with the former class of relations, in which this difficulty 
does not arise. He is content to follow on Locke’s Imes and to 
think that general propositions of demonstrative certainty are, 
obviously, possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relation^p clearly appaient m the ideas themselves. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or is not a new idea, and, if it is, 
how it can be explained — ^from what impiession it took its nse. 
And he gives no explanation of the fixed and permanent character 
attributed to an idea when it is made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It is important to not^ however, that he does not 
follow Locke in holding that mathematics is a science which is at 
once demonstrative and ‘ instructive.’ The propositions of geometiy 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space is received ‘ from 
the disposition of visible and tan^ble objects’; we have ‘no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it as an object either of 
our sight or feeling’ {i.e touch), and, in these perceptions, we can 
never attain exactness ‘ our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
judgment which we make from the appearance of the objects, and 
correct by a compass or common measure’ Geometry, therefore, 
is an empirical science, it is founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only, though the variations from the normal in our 
observations may be neutralised in the 'general propositions which 
we form. Hume does not apply the same doctrine to aritlunetic, 
on the ground (which his principles do not justify) that the unit is 
something unique. He is thus able to count quantity and number 
in his first class of relations and to except algebra and arithmetic 
from the effect of his subtle analysis of the foundations of 
geometry.' In his Mwptwy concerning Sumcm Understanding, 
however, he deserts, without a word of justification, the earlier 
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Tiew which he had worked out with much care and ingenuity, 
and treats mathematics generally as the great example of demon- 
strative reasoning. In this later work, in which completeness is 
sacrificed to the presentation of salient features, he speaks, not of 
two kinds of relations, but of ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of 
feet’, and, in each, he see]|s to save something from the general 
ruin of the sciences to which his premises lead. The last paragraph 
of the book sets forth his conclusion 

When we ran over onr libraries, persuaded of these pnnciples, what havoe 
must we make ^ If we take in our hand any volume , of divimty or school 
metaphysics, for instance , let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number^ No. Does it contain any experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and eonstence ® No Commit it then to 
the flames , for it can contam nothing but sophistry and illusion 

This passage, startling and ruthless as it sounds, is chiefly 
remarkable for its reservations It was easy to condemn ‘ divmity 
or school metaphysics ’ as illusory , they had for long been common 
game. But to challenge the validity of mathematics or of natural 
science was quite another matter. Hume did not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb, but he took care that it should not visit too 
roughly the sturdy wrethers of the flock. Yet we have seen that, 
according to his principles, mathematics rest upon observations 
which fall short of accui-acy, while natural science, with its 
‘ experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact,’ depends upon 
the relation of cause and effect. 

The examination of this relation occupies a central position in 
both his works , and its influence upon subsequent thought has 
been so great as, sometimes, to obscure the importance of other 
fectors in his philosophy. He faced a problem into which Locke had 
hardly penetrated, and of which even Berkeley had had only a partial 
view. What do we mean when we say that one thing is cause 
and another thing its effect, and what right have we to that 
meaning? In sense perception, we have impressions of flame and 
of heat, for instance; but why do we say that the flame causes the 
heat, what ground is there for asserting any ‘necessary connection’ 
between them ? The connection cannot be derived from any com- 
im<rison of the ideas of flame and of heat , it must come from 
impression, therefore; but there is no separate impression of 
‘cause’ or ‘causation’ which could serve as the link between two 
objects. What, then, is the origin of the coimection ? To use the 
terminology of the Enquiry, since cause is not a ‘ relation of ideas,’ 
it must be a ‘matter of feet’ — an impressioa But it is not itself 
a separate or simple impression , it must, therefore, bo due to the 
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mode or maimer in which impressions occur. In our experience, 
we are accustomed to find fiame and heat combined , we pass 
constantly from one to the other, and the custom becomes so 
strong that, whenever the impression of flame occurs, the idea of 
heat follows Then, we mistake this mental or subjective connec- 
tion for an objective connection Necessary connection is not in 
the objects, but only in the mind , yet custom is too strong for us, 
and we attribute it to the objects. 

This 18 a simple statement of the central argument of Hume’s 
most fr.mous discussion. The ‘powers’ which Locke attributed to 
bodies must be denied — ^as Berkeley denied them The conscious- 
ness of spiritual activity on which Berkeley relied is equally illusory 
on Hume’s principles. 

‘ If Tre reason a pnort’ says Home, ‘anything may apitear able to produce 
anything The faUmiT of a peeble may, for anght we know, extinsrnish the 
snn, or the wish of a man control the planets in their orbits.’ 

This striking utterance is, strictly, little better than a truism. No 
philosopher ever supposed that such knowledge about definite 
objects could be got m any other way than by experience But 
Hume’s negative cnticism goes much deeper than this. We have 
no right to say that the extinction of the sun needs any cause at 
all, or that causation is a principle that holds of objects , all events 
are loose and separate. The only connection which we have a 
right to assert is that of an idea with an impression or with other 
ideas — ^the subjective routine which is called ‘association of ideas.’ 
Hume’s constructive theory of causation is an explanation of how 
we come to suppose that there is causal connection in the world, 
although there is really nothing more than customary association 
in our minds 

If we admit Hume’s fundamental assumption about impressions 
and ideas, it is impossible to deny the general validity of this 
reasoning. Any assertion of a causal connection — the whole struc- 
ture of natural science, therefore — is simply a misinterpretation of 
certain mental processes At the ontset, Hume himself had spoken 
of impressions as arising from ‘unknown ‘causes ’ , and some exprei- 
sions of the sort were necessary to ^ve his theory a start and to 
carry the reader along with him , but they are really empty words. 
Experience is confined to impressions and ideas; causation is an 
attitude towards them produced by custom — ^by the mode of 
sequence of ideas; its applicability is only withm the range of 
impressions or ideas, to talk of an impression as caused by 
something that is neither impression nor idea may have a very 
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real manTiTTig to any philosopher except Hume ; but to Hume it 
cannot have any meaning at all. 

The discussion of causation brings out another and still more 
general doctrine held by Hume — ^his theory of belief. When I say 
that flame causes heat, I do not refer to a connection of ideas in 
my own mind, I am expressing belief in an objective connection 
independent of my mental processes. But Hume’s theory of 
causation reduces the connection to .a subjective routine Now, 
some other impression than ‘flame’ might precede the idea of 
heat — the impression ‘ cold,’ for instance. How is it, then, that I 
do not assert ‘ cold causes heat ’ * The sequence ‘ cold — ^heat ’ may 
be equally real in my mind with the sequence ‘flame — ^heat ’ How 
is it that the former does not give rise to behef in the way that 
the latter does ? Hume would say that the only difference is that 
the association in the former case is less direct and constant than 
in the latter, and thus leads to an idea of less force and liveliness. 
Belief, accordingly, is simply a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. It belongs to the sensitive, not to the rational, part 
of our nature. And yet it marks the fundamental distinction 
between judgment and Imagmation 

In the Treatise, at any rate, there is no faltering of purpose or 
weakening of power when the author proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciples to the fabric of knowledge It is impossible, in this place, 
to follow his subtle and comprehensive argument , but its issue is 
plain. With objections not unlike Berkeley’s, he dismisses the 
independent existence of bodies, and then he turns a similar 
train of reasoning against the reality of the self 

When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some partionlar perception or other, of heat or cold, hgbt or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure I can never catch myself at any tune without a 
perception, and never can observe anything but the perception. When my 
perceptions ace removed for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I 
insentible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. 

According to Hume’s own illustration, the mmd is but the stage on 
which perceptions pass and mingle and glide away. Or, rather, 
there is no stage at all, but only a phantasmagory of impressions 
and ideas 

Hume’s purpose was constructive ; but the issue, as he faces it, 
is sceptical And he is a genuine sceptic, for, even as to his 
scepticism, he is not dogmatic. Why should he assent to his own 
reasoning? he asks, and he answers, ‘I can give no reason why 
I should assent to it, and foci nothing but a strong propensily to 
consider objects strongly in that view.’ The propensity, however. 
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is strong only when the 'bent of mind’ is in a certain direction, a 
dmner, a game of backgammon, makes such speculations appear 
ridiculous; and ‘nature’ suffices to ‘obhterate all these chimeras’ 
A year later, Hume referred again to this sceptical impasse, in an 
appendix to the third volume of his TreaMse’, and there, with 
remarkable insight, he diagnosed the ^causes of his own failure. 
The passage deserves quotation, seeing that it has been often 
overlooked, and is, nevertheless, one of the most significant utter- 
ances in the history of philosophy 

In short there are two principles, which I cannot render consistent , nor is it 
in my i»wer to renounce either of them, viz that all owr distinct perceptions 
are distinct existmces, and that the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences. Did onr perceptions either inhere in somethms^ 
dmple and ludmdnal, or did the mind perceive some real conuemon amons 
them, there would be no difficulty in the case. For my part, I must plead 
the primle^'e of a sceptic, and confess that this difficulty is too hard for my 
understandmg I pretend not, however, to pronounce it absolutely insu- 
perable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflexions, may 
discover some hyxiothesis that will reconcile those contradiciions. 

Hume seems himself to have made no further attempt to solve the 
problem. His followers have been content to build their systems 
on his foundation, with min or improvements of their own, but 
without overcoming or facing the fundamental difficulty which he 
saw and expressed. 

The logical result of his analysis is fer from leading to that 
'complete system of the sciences’ which he had anticipated firom 
his ‘new meffium ’ , it leads, not to reconstruction, but to a sceptical 
disintegration of knowledge, and he was clearsighted enough to 
see this result. Thenceforward, scepticism became the characteristac 
attitude of his mind and of his writings. But his later works ex- 
hibit a less thorough scepticism than that to which his thinking 
led Even his Enquiry concerning Evman Understandmg shows 
a wakening of the sceptical attitude, in the direction of a ‘miti- 
^ted scepticism’ which resembles modern positivism and admits 
knowledge of phenomena and of mathematical relations. 

When he came to deal with concrete problems, his principles 
were often applied in an emasculated foAn. But the ‘ new medium ’ 
is not altogether discarded* appeal is constantly made to the 
mental factor — ^impreesion and idea. This is characteristic of 
Hume’s doctrine of morality. ‘Here is a matter of fact, but 
’tis the object of feeling not of reason. It li^ in yourself not 
in the object’ And from this results his famous definition of 
virtue ‘every quality of ihe mind is denominated virtuous which 
gives pleasure by the mere survey , as every quality which produces 
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pain is called vicious ’ The ‘sentiments of approbation or blame’ 
which thus arise depend, in all cases, on sympathy, sympathy 
with the pleasures and pams of others is, thus, postulated by Hume 
as an ultimate fact, the reasonings of Butler and Hutcheson pre- 
vented him from seeking to account for it as a refined form of 
selfishness, as Hobbes had.done , and yet, upon his own premises, 
it remains inexphcable. In his Enquiry eonceming iAe Prvtmples 
of Morals, his differences from Hobbes, and even from Locke, are 
still more clearly shown than in the Treatise , he defends the reality 
of disinterested benevolence, and the sentiment of moral appro- 
bation is described as ‘humanity,’ or ‘a feeling for the happiness 
of mankind,’ which, it is said, ‘ nature has made universal in the 
species ’ This sentiment, again, is always directed towards quahties 
which tend to the pleasure, immediate or remote, of the person 
observed or of others Thus, Hume occupies a place in the 
utilitarian succession , but he did not formulate a quantitative 
utilitarianism, as Hutcheson had already done. He drew an 
important distinction, however, between natural virtues, such as 
benevolence, which are immediately approved and which have a 
direct tendency to produce pleasure, and artificial virtues, of 
which justice is the type, where both the approval and the 
tendency to pleasure are mediated by the social system which 
the virtue in question supports. 

Hume exerted a profound influence upon theology, not only 
by the general trend of his speculation but, also, through certain 
specific writings. Of these writings, the most important are the 
essay ‘ Of Miracles ’ contained in Enquiry comemmg Humom 
Vnderstamding, the dissertation entitled ‘The N’atural History 
of Religion,’ and Dialogues concerning Natural Bdigwn The 
first-named is the most famous, it produced a crowd of answers, 
and it had a good deal to do with public attention being attracted 
to the author’s works. It consists of an expansion of a simple 
and ingenious argument, which had occurred to him when wi’iting 
his Treatise of Huma/n Natwre, but which, strangely enough, is 
inconsistent with the prm'ciples of that work. It regards ‘laws 
of nature’ as established by a uniform experience, ‘miracles’ as 
violations of these laws and the evidence for these miracles as 
necessarily inferior to the ‘testimony of the senses’ which establishes 
the kiws of nature. Whatever validity these positions may have 
on another philosophical theory, the meaning both of laws of 
nature and of miracles as conflieting with these laws evaporates 
under tlie analysis by which, as in Hume’s Treatise, all events are 
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seen as ‘loose and separate.’ ‘The Natural History of Eeligion’ 
contains reflections of greater significance. Here, Hume distin- 
guishes between the theoretical argument which leads to theism 
and the actual mental processes from which rehgion has arisen. 
Its ‘foundation in reason’ is not the same thing as its ‘origin in 
human nature’; and he made an important step m advance by 
isolating this latter question and treating it apart. He held that 
religion arose ‘ from a concern with regard to the events of life, and 
from the incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mmd,’ 
and, in particular, from the ‘melancholy’ rather than from the 
‘ agreeable ’ passions , and he maintained the thesis that polytheism 
preceded theism in the historical development of behefc 

‘The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 
Such is the concluding reflection of this work. But a further 
and serious attempt to solve the riddle is made m Bialoffim 
wmemtng Natural Religion This small book contains the 
author’s mature views on ultimate questions It is written in his 
most perfect style, and shows his mastery of the dialogue form. 
There is none of the usual scenery of the dramatic dialogue; but 
the persons are distinct, the reasoning is lucid, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. The traditional arguments are examined 
with an insight and directness which were only equalled afterwards 
by Kant; but, unlike Kant, and with insight more direct if not 
more profound Hume finds the most serious difficulti^ of tke 
question in the realm of morals. The form of the work makes it 
not altogether easy to interpret; and some commentators have 
held that Hume’s own views should not be identified with those of 
ike more extreme critic of theism. Hume himself says as much 
at the close of the work, but his habitual irony in referring to 
religious topics is part of the difficulty of interpretation. All the 
speakers in the Dialogues are represented as acceptmg some kmd 
of theistic belief, and it is not necessary to attribute expressions 
of this kind simply to irony. The trend of the argument is towards 
a shadowy form of theism — ‘ that the cause or causes of order 
in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence’ , and, in a remarkable footnote, the author seems to 
be justifying his own right to take up such a position: 

No phUosopldcal Dogmatist denies, that there are diffionlties both with 
regard to the senses and to ail science, and that these ^fflcnlties are in a 
regular, logical method, absolutely insolmble. No Sceptic denies, that we he 
under an absolute necesmty, notwithstanding these difficulties, of thmking, 
and beUevin^, and reasoning with regard to all kmd of subjects, mtd even 
of frequently i^sentmg with confidence and secnniy. 
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In other words, his logic leads to complete scepticism, but, just 
because the ‘difficulties’ are insoluble, he claims a right to dis- 
regard them, and to act and think like other men, when action 
and thought are called for. 

For this reason, his theory of knowledge has little effect upon 
his political and economical essays, although they are closely 
connected with his ethical and psychological views The separate 
essays were published, in various volumes, between 1741 and 1777 , 
and, in the interval, political philosophy was profoundly influenced 
by the woiks of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The essays do not 
make a system, and economics is in them not deflmtely distmguished 
from politics , but both system and the distinction are suggested in 
the remarks on the value of general principles and general reason- 
ings which he prefixed to the essays on commerce, money and other 
econonucal subjects ‘When we reason upon general subjects,’ 
he says, ‘our speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
they be just’ 

In both groups of essays, Hume was not merely a keen critic of 
prevailing theories and conceptions , his knowledge of human nature 
and of history guided his analysis of a situation. A growing clearness 
of doctrine, also, may be detected by compaiing his earlier with 
his later utterances In later editions, he modified his acceptance 
of the traditional doctrines of the natural equality of men, and of 
consent as the origin of society. The essay ‘Of the Origin of 
Government,’ first published in 1777, makes no mention either 
of divine right or of onginal contract Society is traced to its 
origm in the family; and political society is said to have been 
established ‘in order to admmister justice’ — ^though its actual 
beginnings are sought in the concert and order forced upon men 
by war. Again, whereas, in an earlier essay, he had said that ‘a 
constitution is only so far good as it provides a remedy against 
maladministration,’ he came, later, to look upon its tendency to 
liberty as marking the perfection of civil society — although there 
must always be a struggle between liberty and the authority 
without which government could not be conducted His pohtical 
thinking, accordingly, tends to limit the range of legitimate govern- 
mental activity , similarly, in economics, he criticises the doetnne 
of the mercantilists, and on various pomts anticipates the views 
of the analytical economists of a later generation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing in those essays shows better his insight into the 
principles of economics than the letter which, shortly before his 
dcatli, ho wrote to Adam Smith upon receipt of a copy of The 
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W&oMk of Noitiom. In this letter, after a warm expression oi 
praise for, and satis&ction with, his Mend’s achievement, he 
makes a smgle criticism — *I cannot think that the rent of forms 
makes any part of the price of the produce, but that the price is 
determined altogether by the quantity and the demand’ — ^which 
suggests that he himself had arrived at the theory of rent commonly 
associated with the name of Ricardo. 

IL Smith 

Adam Smith was bom at Kirkcaldy on 5 June 1723, He was 
educated at the umversity of Glasgow, where he had Hutcheson as 
one of his teachers, and, in 1740, he proceeded to Oxford, where he 
resided continuously through term and vacation for more than 
six years lake Hobbes in the previous century, and Gibbon and 
Bentham shortly after his own day, he has nothing that is good to 
say of the studies of the university. His own college of Balliol 
gave small promise of its future fame it was, then, chiefly distin- 
guished as a centre of Jacobitism, and its authorities confiscated 
his copy of Hume’s Treatise of Huma/n Nature ; but its excellent 
library enabled him to devote himself to assiduous study, mamly in 
Greek and Latin literature. After some years spent at home, he 
returned to Glasgow as professor of logic (1761) and, afterwards, 
(1752) of moral philosophy. In 1759, he published his Theory oj 
Moral Sentiments, which brought him immediate fome. Early in 
1764, he resigned his professorriiip in order to accompany the young 
duke of Buccleuch on a visit to France which lasted over two yeara. 
This marks file beginning of ihe^bcond and more famous period of 
his literary career. He found Toulouse (where they first settled) 
much less gay than Glasgow, and, therefore, started writing a book 
‘in order to pass away die timeV This is probably the first refer- 
ence to the great work of his riper years But it does not mark 
the begmning of his interest in economics. By tradition and by 
his own preference, a comprehensive treatment of social philo- 
sophy was included in the work of the moral philosophy chair at 
Glasgow , and there is evidence to show tbat some of his most 
characteristic views had been written down even before he settled 
there®. When, in 1766 — 6, Smith resided for many months in Paris 
with his pupil, he was received into the remarlmble society of 

1 Of, Bae, Life of Adam Smithy p 179^ 

» Ct Stewart, Dngald, Life and Writings of Adam Smith m Worhs^ vol x, 

67 , 68 . 
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‘economists’ (commonly known as the ‘physiocrats*’) Qu^ay, 
the leader of the school, had published his Mcmmes gMiales 
de gmvemememt 4G(myimqm and his Tableau 4conormqm in 1768 , 
and Turgot, who was soon to make an effort to introduce their 
common principles mto the national finance, was, at this time, writing 
his R^texions mr la formation et la distribution des nchesses, 
although it was not published till some years later. Smith held 
the work of the physiocrats, and of Quesnay in particular, m high 
esteem , only death robbed Quesnay of the honour of having The 
Wealth of Nations dedicated to him. The exact extent of Smith’s 
indebtedness to the school is matter of controversy. But, two things 
seem clear, though they have been sometimes overlooked He 
shared their objection to mercantilism and their approval of com- 
mercial freedom on grounds at which he had arrived before their 
works were published; and he did not accept their special theory 
that agriculture is the sole source of wealth, or the practical con- 
sequence which they drew from the prmciple that the revenue of 
the state should be derived from ‘ a single tax ’ on land. After his 
return from France, Smith settled down quietly with his mother 
and cousin at Kirkcaldy and devoted himself to the composition 
of The Wealth of Nations, which was published in 1776. In 1778, 
he removed to Edinburgh as commissioner of customs, he died on 
17 July 1790. 

Apart from some minor writings, Adam Smith was the author 
of two works of unequal importance These two works belong to 
different periods of his life — ^the professorial, m which he is looked 
upon as leading the ordinary secluded life of a scholar, and the 
later period, in which he had gathered wider knowledge of men 
and affidrs. And the two works differ in the general impression 
which they are apt to produce. According to the earlier, sympathy, 
or social feeling, is the foundation of morality; the ideal of the 
later work is that of a social system in which each person is left 
free to pursue his own interest in his own way, and the author 
throws gentle ridicule upon the ‘affectation’ of ‘trading for the 
pubhc benefit’ Undue -stress has, however, been laid upon the 
difference ; it is superficial rather than fundamental, and results 
from the diversity of subject and method in the two works rather 
than from an opposition between their underlying ideas Indeed, 
it may be argued that the social fiictor in the mdividnal, which 
is brou^t out in the ethical treatise, is a necessary condition of 

' This term was invented by Dupont de Nemours (1739 — 1817), a Jounger member 
of the soliooT 
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that view of a hamony between public and private interests 
which und^bes the doctrine of ‘natural liberty’ taught in The 
Wealth of Nalions. 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments covers much ground already 
traversed by preceding British moralists. It is an elaborate analysis 
of the various forms and objects of the moral consciousness. It is 
written in a flowing and eloquent, if rather diffuse, style; it is full 
of apt illustration , and Hie whole treatise is dominated by a leadmg 
idea. Smith’s central problem, like that of his predecessors, is to 
explain Ihe feet of moral approval and disapproval He discards 
the doctrine of a special ‘ moral sense,’ impervious to analysis, which 
had been put forward by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson Like Hume, 
he regards sympathy as the fundamental fact of the moral con- 
sciousness ; and he seeks to show, more exactly than Hume had 
done, how sympathy can become a test of morahty. He se^ that 
it is not, of itself, a sufficient test. A spectator may imaginatively 
enter into the emotional attitude of another man, and this is 
sympathy , but it is not a justification of the man’s attitude. The 
spectator may have misunderstood the circumstances, or his own 
interests may have been involved. Accordingly, the only sympathy 
that has ethical value is that of an ‘impartial and well-informed 
spectator.’ But this impartial and well-informed spectator, whose 
sympathy with our passions and affections would be their adequate 
justification, is not an actual but an ideal person , and, indeed, 
Smith recognises as much when he says that we have to appeal 
from ‘the opinions of mankind’ to ‘the tribunal of [ourj own 
consdence’ — ^to ‘the man within the breast’ The great merit 
of the theory, as worked out by Smith, is its recognition of the 
importan<% of the social factor in morality, and of sympathy as the 
means by which this social factor operates. The individual man, in 
his view, is a being of social structure and tendencies. But the 
social side of his nature is not exaggerated if man ‘can subrist 
only in society,’ it is equally true that ‘every man is by nature 
first and principally recommended to his own care ’ These points 
modify the contrast between the teaching of his first work and the 
‘ individualism’ of his economic theory. 

Adam Smith is frequently spoken of as the founder- of political 
economy. By this is meant that he was the first to isolate economic 
facts, to treat them as a whole, and to treat them scientifically. 
But, nine years before the publication of The Wealth of Nations, 
another work appeared which may be regarded as having antici- 
pated it in this respect — Sir Jam^ Steuart’s Inquiry into Ote 
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Prinm^Us of PoMiccd Economy, Steuart was a Jacobite laird, 
who, in 1763, returned from a long exile abroad. He had travelled 
extensively, and his work contains the result of observation of 
different states of society as well as of systematic reflection , but 
it IS without merit m respect of literary form. It is presented to 
the pubhc as ‘an attempt towards reducing to principles, and 
forming into a regular science, the comphcated interests of 
domestic policy.’ It deals with ‘population, agriculture, trade, 
industry, money, com, interest, circulation, banks, exchange, 
pubhc credit, and taxes’ , and the author has a definite view of 
scientific method. He speaks, indeed, of ‘the art of pohtical 
economy,’ usmg the term ‘political economy’ m much the same 
sense as that in which Smith used it in dealing with ‘systems of 
political economy ’ in the fourth book of his great work But this 
art is the statesman’s busmess, and behind the statesman stands 
‘the speculative person, who, removed from the practice, extracts the 
principles of this science from observation and r^ledion.’ Steuart 
does not pretend to a system, but only to ‘a clear deduction of 
prindples.’ These principles, however, are themselves gathered 
from experience. His first chapter opens with the assertion, ‘Man 
we find acting uniformly in all ages, in aU countries, and in all 
climates, from the pnnciples of self-interest, eiqpediency, duty and 
passion.’ And, of these, ‘the rulmg pnnciple’ which he follows is 
‘the principle of self-interest’ From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and as resembling that 
of Smith’s successors more than it does Smith’s own. Further, he 
recognises that the conclusions, like the pnnciples from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit all kinds of social conditions, 
so that ‘the political economy in each [country] must necessarily 
be different.’ How fer Smith took account of Steuart’s reasonings 
we cannot say, he does not mention his name* though he is 
reported to have said that he understood Steuart’s system better 
from his talk than from his book. 

Adam Smith does not begin with a discourse on method; he 
was an artist in exposition, and he feared, perhaps unduly, any 
appearance of pedantry. He plunges at once mto his subject 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumes.’ These flrat words suggest the prevailing 
theme. Wealth consists not in the precious metals, but in the 
goods whidh men ose or consume, and its source or cause is 
labour. On this foundation, he builds the structure of his science , 
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and — although he says nothing about it — ^we can trace the method 
which he regarded as appropriate to his enquiry. It may be 
descnbed shortly as abstract reasoning checked and reinforced 
by historical investigation. The mam theorems of the analytical 
economics of a later period are to be fonnd erqiressed or suggested 
in his work, but almost every deduction is supported by concrete 
instances. Bival schools have, thus, re^rded him as their founder, 
and are witnesses to his grasp of prmciples and insight into &ets. 
He could isolate a cause and follow out its effects, and, if he was 
apt sometimes to exaggerate its prominence in the complex of 
human motives and social conditions, it was because the facts at 
his disposal did not suggest the necessary qualifications of his 
doctrine, although more recent experience has shown that the 
qualifications are needed. 

Adam Smith isolates the fact of wealth and makes it the 
subject of a science. But he sees this fact in its connections 
with life as a whole His reasonings are grounded in a view of 
human nature and its environment, both of which meet in labour, 
the source of wealth and also, as he thinks, the ultimate standard 
of the value of commodities. In the division of labour, he sees the 
first step taken by man in industrial progress. His treatment of 
this subject has become classical, and is too well known for quota- 
tion; it 18 more to the purpose to point out that it was an 
unerring instinct for essentials which led him, in his first chaptm*, 
to fix attention on a point so obvious that it might easily ^ve 
been overlooked and yet of &r-reaching importance in i»>dal 
develo|Huent generally. The division of labour, according to 
Smith, is the result of ‘the propensity to truck, Ixirter, and 
exchaige one thing for another.’ But his analysis of motiv<^ 
goes deeper than this, and, so fiir as they are concerned with 
wealth, human motives seem to be reduced by him to two ‘ the 
passion for present enjoyment’ which ‘prompts to expense,’ and 
‘the d^ire of bettering oar condition’ which ‘prompts to sava’ 
Both are selfish , and it is on this motive of self-interest, or a view 
of one’s own advantage, that Smith consiantly relies. He con- 
structs an economic commonwealth which consists of a mnltiiaide 
ci persons, each seeking his own interest and, in so doing un- 
wittingly furthering the public good— thus promoting ‘an end 
which was no part of his intention ’ 

‘ The natural effort of every individnal to better Ms own eonddion,’ ho says, 
‘whiffli soffered to ejcert itself with foeedom and seoniiiy, is so powerM a 
principle, that it is done, and without any assistance, not only capable of 
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carrying on the sodety to wealth and prosperity, bat of snrmonnting a 
hundred impertinent obstructions with which the fblly of human laws too 
often encumbers its operations.’ 

Smith, like many other philosophers of the time, assumed that 
there was a natural identity of public and private interest. It is 
a comfortable belief that society would be served best if everybody 
looked after his own interests , and, in an economist, this behef was, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction from a condition m which state regu- 
lation of industry had largely consisted in distnbuting monopolies 
and other privileges. In Smith’s mind, the belief was also bound 
up with the view tiiat this identity of interests resulted from the 
guidance of ‘the mvisible hand’ that directs the fete of mankind. 
But the belief itself was incapable of verification, and subsequent 
industrial history refutes it Indeed, in various places in his work, 
Smith himself declines to be bound by it He thinks that the 
interests of the landowners and of the working class are in 
close agreement with the mterest of society, but that those of 
‘merchants and master manufacturers’ have not the same connec- 
tion with the public interest ‘The interest of the dealers,’ he 
says, ‘is always in some respects different from, and even opposite 
to, that of the pubhc.’ The harmony of mterests, therefore, is 
incomplete. Nor would it be feir to say that Smith had 
relinquished, in The WeaMh of Nations, his earlier view of the 
social factor in human motive. What he did hold was, rather, 
that, in the pursuit of wealth, that is to say, in industry and 
commerce, the motive of self-interest predominates; in famous 
passages, he speaks as if no other motive need be taken into 
account; but he recognises its varying strength ; and it is only 
m the class of ‘merchants and master manufecturers’ that he 
regards it as having free course: they are acute in the perception 
of their own interest and unresting in its pursuit, in the country 
gentleman, on the other hand, selfish interest is tempered by 
generosity and weakened by indolence. 

From the nature of man and the environment in which he is 
placed, Smith derives hfe doctrine of ‘the natural progress of 
opulenca’ Subsistence is ‘prior to conveniency and luxury’; 
agncultnre provides the former, commerce the latter , the culti- 
vation of the country, therefore, precedes the increase of the 
town, the town, mdeed, has to subsist on the surplus produce of 
the country, foreign commerce comes later still. This is the 
natural order, and it is promoted by man’s natural inclinations. 
But human institutions have thwarted these natural inclinations, 
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and, ‘in many respects, entirely inverted ’ the natural order. Up 
to Adam Smith’s time, the regnlation of industry had been almost 
univereally admitted to be part of the government’s functions; 
criticism of the principles and methods of this regulation had not 
been wanting; the theory of ‘the balance of trade,’ for instance, 
important in the doctrine of the mercantilists, had been ex- 
amined and rejected by Hume and by others before him. But 
Smith made a comprehensive survey of the means by which, in 
agriculture, in the home trade and m foreign commerce, the state 
had attempted to regulate industry; these attempts, he thought, 
were all diversions of the course of trade from its ‘natural channels’ , 
and he maintained that they were uniformly pernicious. Whether 
it acts by preference or by restrain!^ every such system ‘retmds, 
instead of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness, and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour.’ "When 
all such systems are swept away, ‘the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord ’ 

The ideas and arguments of Adam Smith were influential, at a 
later date, in establishing the system of firee trade in Great Britain , 
and, perhaps, it would be not far wrong to say that a generation 
of economists held his views on this question to be his most solid 
title to fame. He regarded liberty as natural in contrast with the 
artificiality of government control; and the term ‘natnral’ {days 
sm ambiguous part in his general reasonings, changing its shade of 
meaning, but always implying a note of approval In this, he only 
used the language of his time— thou^ Hume had pointed out that 
rite word was treacherous. But it has to be borne in mind that, 
while he extolled this ‘natural liberty’ as the best thing for trade, 
he did not say that it was in all cas^ the b^ thing for a country. 
He saw that there were other things than wealth which were worth 
having, and that of some of these the state was the guardimi. 
Security most take precedence of opulence, and, on this ground, 
he woidd restrict natural liberty, not only to defend the narionad 
safely, ‘but, also, for the protection of ifidiridnal traders. 

IIL Othee PhiIiOsophioaIj Writees 

As we look back upon the development of philosophicsd 
problems, it might seem that, for a philosophical writer adBtmr 
Hume, tibhre was but one thing worth doing — ^to answer hum, if 
posrible; and, if that were not posEdble, to keep silent. But the 
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issue was not quite so clear to his contemporanes. Indeed, his 
own example did not press it home. It showed, on the contrary, 
that work of importance might be done in certain departments 
even when the contradiction was ignored to which Hume had 
reduced the theory of knowledge. Soon after the publication of 
A Treattse of Hrnmn Nature, valuable writings appeared on 
psychology, and on moral and political theory; there were also 
critics of Hume m considerable number , and one of that number 
had both the insight to trace Hume’s scepticism to its logical origm 
and the mtellectual capacity to set forth a theory of knowledge in 
which the same difficulty should not arise. 

Among the psychologists, the most important place belongs to 
David Hartley, a physician, and sometime fellow of Jesus coU^e, 
Cambridge, whose Ohservations on Mam. Tmfraim, his dwbjf, and 
hu expectations appeared in 1749. The rapid march of philosophical 
thought m the previous forty years was ignored by, and probably 
unknown to, the author. The whole second part of his book in 
which he works out a theological theory may be regarded as 
antiquated. He does not mention Berkeley; he seems never to 
have heard of David Hume. But the first or psychological part 
of the book has two striking features: it is a systematic attempt 
at a physiological psychology, and it developed the theory of 
the association of ideas in a way which infiuenced, far more than 
Hume did, the views of the later associational school of James Mill 
and his successors. The physiological doctrme was suggested by 
certain passages in STewton’s Optics. Hartley supposes that the 
contact of an external object with the sensory nerves excites 
‘vibrations in the sether residing in the pores of these nerves’, 
these vibrations enter the brain, are ‘propagated freely every 
way over the whole medullary substance,’ and sensations are the 
result , further, they leave vestiges or traces behind them, and this 
is the ongin of ideas which depend on minute vibrations or ‘ vibra- 
tiuncles.’ Motor activity is explained in a similar way. This 
physiological view is the basis of his whole doctrine of mind, and, 
more particularly, of the doctrine of association In respect of the 
latter doctrine, Hartley wrote under the influence of Locke ; but he 
has left it on record that the suggestion to make use of association 
as a general principle of p^chological explanation came from John 
Gay, who had written A Dissertation prefixed to Law’s English 
trandati«» of aanffibishop King’s Ongm of Evil (1731), in which 
the doctrine was used to ex^ain the connection of morality with 
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private happine^ Hartley offered a physiolo^cal explanation of 
association itself, gave a generalised statement of its lavra and 
applied it to the details of mental life. He did not se^ as Hume 
had seen, the special difficulty of applying it so as to explain 
judgment, assent, or belief. 

Abraham Tucker was a psychologize of a different temper from 
Hartley. He was a constant critic of Hartley’s physiological 
doctrines, and he excelled* in that introspective analysis which 
has been practised by many English writers. Tucker was a 
coimtry gentleman whose chief employment was a study of the 
things of the mmd. The first fruit of his reflection was a fragment 
FreevoiU, FortSmmdedge and Fate (1763), published under the 
pseudonym of Edward Search, certain critidams of this piece 
produced, also in 1763, Man m quest of Himself . or a Defence 
of the Iwiividuality of the Human Mind, ‘by Cuthbert Com- 
ment ’ Thereafter, he did not turn aside from his great work. The 
Light of Nature pursued, of which the first four volumes were 
published by himself (agam under the name of Search) in 1766, 
and the last three appeared after his death (1774) The author 
was a man of leisure himself, and he wrote for men of leisure ; he 
was not without method , but his plan grew as he proceeded; 
when new fields of enquiiy opened, he did not refuse to wander in 
them; and he liked to set forth his views de ommJms rebus et 
qwbusdam aliis. Indeed, it is a work of inordinate length, and 
the whole is of unequal merit Many of the long chaptera have 
lost thdr interest through lapse of time and the changes which 
tame has brought Others, pefhap^ may appeal to ns only when 
we can catdi the author’s mood. Such are the speculations — ^put 
forward as purely hypothetical — concerning the soul’s vehicle, the 
mundane soul and the vision of the disembodied souL Mysticism 
is apt to appear fantastic when expressed in language so matter of 
fiict; but the writer has a lare power of realising his fancm 
The chapters, however, which deal more specifically with human 
nature are a genuine and important ocontribution to the litera- 
ture of mmd and morals. The writer was as innocent of Hume 
as was Hartley, he criticised Berkeley, though seldom with insight 
and never with sympathy ; and he took Locke as his master. But 
he was not a slavish follower, it would be difficult to instance 
finer or more exhaustive criticism than his examination of the 
Lockean view that all action has for its motive the most pressing 
nneamne^. His moral doctrine is, perhaps, still more remarkable 
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for the candour and elaboration with which he discussed the 
problem which feced all followers of Locke — the consistency of 
an analysis of action in terms of personal pleasure and pain with 
a theory of morality in which beneyolence is supreme. Herein, he 
provided most of the material afterwards made use of by Paley. 
Into the details of his teaching it is impossible to enter. But, 
perhaps, it is not too muchi to say that only his diffiiseness has 
prevented him from becoming a classic The mere mass of the 
book is deterrent Yet he would be an unlucky reader who could 
spend half-an-hour over its pages without finding something to 
arrest his attention and even to enthral his interest. The author 
sees mankind and the human lot with a shrewd but kindly eye , 
his stores of illustration are inexhaustible and illuminate subject 
which in other hands would be dull, even the subtlest points 
are made clear by a style which is free and simple and varied , 
there is never any trace of sentimentality , but there are passages 
of humour and of pathos worthy of Goldsmith, 

Blchard Price, a native of Glamorgan, who became a Unitarian 
minister in London, left his mark on more than one department 
of thought. His OhservaUom on Bev&rsiona/iry Payments (1771) 
made a distinct advance in the theory of life assurance. His 
Appeal to the PiMie on the Sfvihyeet of the Naitonal D^t (1771) 
is said to have contributed to the reestablishment of the sinking 
fund He was drawn into the current of revolutionary politics and 
became a leading exponent of their ideas His Ohservaiwm on 
the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Goverwmmt, cmd 
Uie Justice and Policy of the Wa/r with America made him &moos 
in two contmenta The preface to the first edition was dated 
8 February, that to the fifth edition 12 March, 1776 Additioncd 
Observations on the same subject appeared in 1777, and a General 
Introd/w^Um amd Snpplememt to the two tracts in 1778. The 
revolution in France was the occasion for A Piseomrse on the 
Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 4, 1789 ; and this he 
closed with a Nunc dimittis: ‘After sharing in the benefits of one 
Revolution, I have been spared to be a witness to two other Revo- 
lutions, both glorious ’ This Piscourse had the further distinction 
of provoking Burke’s Bqflections on the Bevokdion in France. 
B«^ frmcRis as his political partisanship made him at the time, 
Price a better title to be remembered for his first work, 
A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals (1767 J 3rd edn, 
revised and enlarged, 1787). 
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Price has the mathemarician’s interest in intell^^al concepts 
and his power of dealing with abstractions In philosophy, he is a 
successor of Cudworth and Clarke, and the theories of knowledge 
of both Locke and Hume are attacked at the roots. The under- 
standing or reason (he argues) has its own ideas, for which it does 
not depend upon sense-impression. Necessity, possibility, identity, 
cause are mstances of such abstract ideas. They are 'intelligible 
objeds ’ discovered by ‘the eye of the mind.’ Beason is thus ‘the 
source of new ideas ’ , and adiong them are the ideas of right and 
wrong; these are simple ideas and perceived by an immediate 
'intuition’ of the understanding- ‘morality is a branch of neces- 
sary truth.’ The system which Price bases on this view has become, 
more than any other, the type of modem intmtional ethics. 

Joseph Priestley had many points of sympathy with Price. They 
belonged to the same profession — the Unitarian ministry — and they 
were prominent on the same side m the revolutionary politics of 
the day. But, in spite of this similarity and of their personal 
friendship, they represent different attitudes of mind. Price was 
a mathematician, familiar with abstract ideas, and an inteUectualist 
in philosophy. Priestley was a chenust, busied in experiment, a 
convinced disciple of the empirical philosophy and a supporter of 
materialism. Hewas theautihor of 2%e 

qf Ele^arieity (1767), and, afterwards, of numerous papers laid 
treatises on chemical subjects, which recorded the result of his 
original investigations and have ^tablished his &me as a man of 
sdelte. He came early under the influence of Hartley aad pub- 
lished a simplification of his Ibook — omitting the doctrine of 
vibrations and laying stress solely on the principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; but he rejected Hartley’s view of mind as an 
immaterial principle and held that the powers termed mental are 
the result ‘of such an organical structure as that of the brain.’ 
His philosophical views were expressed and defended in Disqui- 
sUtons rdoiting to Matter and Spirit (1777), in The Dodrme qf 
PMlosopMcfd Necessity (1777) and in A 'Free JHsemsum (1778) cm 
these topics with Price; and he also published (1774) An JE/Simd- 
ncMon of the doctrines of Reid and others of the new sriiool of 
Scottish philosophers. Of greater interest than these, however, is 
the short Essay on tAe Fir^ Princty^ of G&mrwmesd (1768). 
This forms a contrast to the o priori argumenis in which Price 
del^ted-^though its practical tendency is the same. It pro- 
pounds 'one general idea,’ namely, ‘that all people live in 
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society for their mutual advantage/ and draws the conclusion 
that their happiness is ‘the great standard by which every 
filing relatmg to that state must finally be determined.’ Priestley 
thus set the example, which Bentham followed, of taking utili- 
tarian considerations for the basis of a philosophical radicahsm, 
instead of the dogmas about natural rights common with other 
revolutionary thinkers of the period. He did not anticipate Bentham 
in using the famous utilitarian formula (as he is often said to have 
done^), but he did precede him mlaking the happmess of the 
majority as the test in every pobtical question, and he made it 
easier for Bentham to use the same standard m judging private 
conduct 

In a somewhat similar way, the exhaustive analyses of Tucker 
led to the theological utilitarianism of William Paley, sometime 
fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and senior wrangler in 1763. 
Paley was not a writer of marked originality. If, in his Frmca^le» 
of Moral a/nd PoUtm/l Philosophy (1785), he owed much to 
Tucker, in his V%ew of the Evidences of Chnstiamty (1794), he 
depended on the Criterion (1752) of John Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury — a reply to Hume’s argument against miracles — ^and on 
Nathaniel Lardner’s Credih'dAty of the Gospd History (1723 — 55); 
and, in his Natural Theology (1804), he drew much material from 
John Bay’s The Wisdom of God mamfested in the Works of the 
Creation (1691), from William Derham’s Physwo-Theology (1713) 
and from the work of the Dutchman Meuwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 as The Religious Philosopher. 
His Horoe Pamlivm (1790) is said'to be the most original, and to 
have been the least successful, of his publications. These four 
books form a consistent system. Probably, no English writer has 
ever excelled Paley in power of marshalling arguments or in 
clearness of reasoning , and Ihese merits have given some of his 
works a longer life as academic text-books than them other 
merits can justify. Paley was, essentially, a man of his time and 
his views were its views, tiiough expressed with a skill which was 
aU his own. 

In his Moral Philosophy, there is no trace of the vacillation at 
critical points which marks most of his empincal predecessors. GChe 
only criticism to which it lies open is that morality vanishes when 
reduced to a calculation of selfish interests. A man’s own happiness 
is always his motive, he can seek the general happiness only when 

^ See antf, vol ix, p, 302 note 
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that my of acting is made for his own happiness also ; and this 
can be done only by the rewards and punishments of a law^ver 
Locke distingnj^ed three dilSTerent sorts of law, and Paley followed 
him rather closely. But the law of honour is insufficient, as having 
little r^rd to the general happiness ; and the law of the land is 
inadequate for it omits many duti^ as not fit objects for compulsion, 
and it pennits many crimes because incapable of definition; there 
remains, therefore, only the law of Scripture (that is, of Grod) which, 
alone, is obviously sufficient ^ence, the famous definition, ‘Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, m obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.’ 

This conclusion leads up to the aigument of his later works. 
His Harm PmUmoB and Emdetices have to demonstrate the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writings and the truth of the Chnstian 
revelation; and this position assumes the existence of God which, 
in his Natural Theology, he proves from the marks of design in 
the universe and, in particular, m the human body. In these works, 
we see how complete is the shifting of interest to which reference 
has been previously made^ Attention is concentrated on the 
question of external evidences, and the content of religion is almost 
entirely overlooked. God is the superhuman watchmaker who has 
put the world-machine together with surprMng skill, and inter- 
venes miraculously, on rare occasions, when the works are getting 
out of order. Paley developed a familiar analc^ with unequalled 
impr^iveness; he should not be blamed for Mling to anticipate 
the effect upon his argument which has been produced by the 
biific^cal theoiy of natural selection ; but he did not pause to 
examine the underlying assumptions of the anal(^ which he 
worked out; he had no taste for metaphysics , and his mind moved 
easily only within the range of the scientific ideas of his ovm day. 

The most powerful reply to Hume — ^indeed, the only com- 
petent attempt to refute his philosophy as a whole — <aane from 
a group of scholars in Aberdeen who had formed themsdivee 
into a philosophical society. Of this group, Thomas Eeid, a 
professor in King's college, was the most notable member, and 
he was the founder of the school of ScottMi philosophy known 
as the commonsense school. With him were associated George 
Campbell and James Beattie®, prof^sors (the former afterwards 
I^dpal) in Marischal coll^, as well as other men of mark in 

^ See ante, vo! ix, p 289 

® As to Beattie’s poetry cf* chap vii» pp 154 f , ante* 
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their day. The earliest contribution to the controversy — Campbell’s 
Dissertation on Mirades (1763) — dealt with a side issue, but it is 
of interest for its examination of the place of testimony m know- 
ledge , whereas experience (it is argued) leads to general truths 
and is the foundation of philosophy, testimony is the foundation 
of history, and it is capable of giving absolute certainty Campbell’s 
later work. The Phiiosophy of Rhetoric (1776), contains much 
excellent psychology Beattie’s Essay on the Natme <md Im- 
midaMity of TrwQi (1770) is not ’a work of originality or of 
distinction , but it is a vigorous polemic , it brought him great 
tmuporary fame, and he has been immortalised by the art of 
Reynolds as serenely clasping his book whilst Hume and other 
apostles of eiror are being hurled into Ihnbo. About the same 
time, James Oswald, a Perthshire clergyman, published An 
Appeal to Common Sense in hehalf of Rdrgton (1766 — 72). 
Reid, Beattie and Oswald were placed together by Pri^tley 
for the purpose of his Exammalion', and the same collocation 
of names was rejieated by Eant , but it is entirely uiyust to 
Reid. 

Reid’s Inquiry into the Huma/n Mind on the Principles of 
Common Seme was published in 1764 , shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Glasgow, to fill the chair vacated by Adam Smith. 
His later and more elaborate works — Essa/ys on the Intdledtmcd 
Powers of Mam, and Essays on the Active Powers of Man,— 
appeared in 1786 and 1788 respectively. In his philosophical 
work, Reid has the great merit of going to the root of the matter, 
and he is perfectly Mr-minded in his criticism. He admits the 
validity of Hume’s reasonings ; he does not appeal to the vidgar 
against his conclusions ; but he follows the argument back to its 
premises and tests the truth of these premises. This is his chief 
daim to originalii^. He finds that the sceptical results of Hume 
are legitimate inferences from ‘ the ideal theory ’ which Locke took 
over from Descartes, and he puts to himself the question, ‘what 
evidence have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind?’ He points out (what is 
undoubtedly true) that neither Locke nor Berkeley nor Hume 
produced any evidence for the assumption They started with 
the view that the immediate object of knowledge is something in 
the mind called ideas, and they were consequently unable to 
prove the existence of anything outside the mind or evbn of mind 
itself. ‘ Ideas,’ says Reid, ‘ seem to have something in their nature 
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unfriendly to other existences,’ He solves the difficulty by denying 
the existence of ideas. There are no such ‘images of external 
things’ in the mind, but sensation is accompanied by an act of 
perception, and the object of perception is the r^ external 
thing. 

Hume had said that his difficulties would vanish if oar perosp- 
tions inhered in something simple and individual, or if the mind 
perceived some real connection among them , and Reid proposes 
a positive theory of knowledge which will give the required assur- 
ance on this point. Every sensation is accompanied by a ‘natural 
and original judgment’ which refers the sensation to mind as its 
act. We do not need, first of aU, to get the two things ‘ mind ’ and 
‘ sensation ’ and then to connect them , ‘ one of the related thmgs — 
to wit sensation— suggests to us both the correlate and tiie relation’ 
Reid’s terminology is not happy. The word ‘suggests’ is badly 
chosen, though he distinguishes this ‘natural suggestion’ from the 
suggestion which is the result of experience and habit. And his 
term ‘common sense’ has given rise to more serious misunder- 
standings, for which he is by no means blameless. Even his 
doctrine of immediate perception is far firom clear. But, if we 
read him sympathetically, we may see that he had hold of a 
truth of fundamental importance. The isolated impressions or 
ideas with which Locke and Hume began are fictions; they do 
not ccHTespond to anything real in experience. The simplest 
portion of our experience is not separate from its context in 
this vra.y; it implies a reference to mind and to an objective 
order, and thus involves the relations which Reid asmibed to 
‘natural su^estion’ or ‘commoif sense’ 
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DIVINES 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period 
in English theological bterature of which the character is not less 
definite because there were individual writers who struggled against 
it. The matter and the style alike were placid and unemotional, 
rational raUier than learned, tending much more to the common- 
place than to the pedantic, and, above all, abhorrent of that 
dangerous word, and thing, enthusiasm. Johnson’s definition gives 
a significant clue to the religious literature in which his con- 
temporaries had been educated. Enthusiasm, in his I>ictvymry, 
is (from Locke) ‘a vain belief of private revelation, a vain con- 
fidence of divine favour,’ to which even the nonconformists, if one 
may judge by the subjects of their books, had, in the ^rly 
eighteenth century, abandoned all special claim , and, also, it im- 
plied, in Johnson’s own view, ‘heat of imagination ’ and ‘violence 
of passion.’ From this, the main current of theological writing, 
for more than fifty years, ran conspicuously away. The mystics, 
such as William Law, as has been shown in an earlier chapter^, 
were strange exceptions, rar% nomtea in gmgvte vasto of this 
decorous self-restraint or complacency. It was not till count 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians completed the impression which 
A Sermts CaM had made on the heart of John Wesley that the 
hterature of religion received a new impetus and inspiration , and 
the old school fought long- and died hard. It was not till the word 
enthusiasm could be used m their condign praise that English 
theologians began to feel again something of the fire and poeti-y of 
their subject, and, once moic, to scale its heights and sound its 
depths. And yet, as we say this, we are confronted by evident 

^ See vol IX, chap xii, ante, and of Byroni’s poem ‘ Enthubiasm,’ with introduction 
on the use of the word, in The Poem of John Byrom, ed Ward, A W ,'^ol ii (1895) 
See, also, lUd, vol ixj (1912), p 113 and note 
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exceptions. No one <an deny the power of Butler’s writing, what- 
ever it may be the feshion to assert as to the depth of his thought ; 
and, while there was fire enough in Atterbury, in Wilson there 
was certainly the delicate aroma of that intimate sincerity which 
has in all literature an irresistible charm. Some earlier writers 
may be left aside, such as Bichard Cumberland, who, though a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than *a theologian, and Samuel 
Johnson, the Ben Jochanan of Dryden, whose divinity was not 
more than an excr^cence on his fame as a whig pamphleteer who 
suffered excessively for his opinions. His manner of writing was 
unquestionably savage. JvUixm the Apostate: Being a Short 
Account of his Life ; the seme of the PrmUive Ghristians about 
Ms Suecesmm, and their Behamovir towards him. Tog^ier with 
a comparison of Popery and Pagemism (1682), m more vehement 
and obnoxious than most of those bitter attacks on James duke 
of York with which the press groaned during the last years of 
Charles II , yet its author haidly deserved degradation from the 
priesthood, the piUory and whippmg from Newgate to Tyburn. 
As Ihe chaplain of Lord Wilham Bussell, Johnson might be ex- 
pected to speak boldly . and his wnting was fuE of sound and 
fury, as a characteristic sentence — a solitary one, be it observed 
— ^from his Eejiectiom on the History of Passive Ohedimee may 
show. 

I hare reason to enter a just Complahit ag'ainst tibe pretended Chnredt-of- 
England Men of the two last Beigns, who not only left me the grinning 
Honour of mtdntaming the establish’d Doctrine of the Church all alon^ 
(which I hept alive, till it pleased. Hod to make it a means of our Dehveranee, 
witib the pwpetusl hazard of my own life for many years, and with suifering 
Tonamits and Indignitys worse thaiT Death) but also b^de this, were very 
zealous in running me down, and very offioions in degrading me, as an 
A.postate from the Chnroh of England for this very Service. While at ihe 
same lame, they themselves were making their Court with their own Benegado 
Docfenne of Passive Obedience; and wearmg ont all Pnlpits with it, ^ if it 
had been, not only the First and Hreat Commandment, but the Second too, 
and cramming it down the reluctant throats of dying Patriots, as the Terms 
of their Salvation. 

We may be^u the tale with Francis Atterbury. He was bom 
in 1663, aad his upbringing, at the quiet Buckinghamshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fiither who had been su^ct of dMoyalty 
for his compliance with the commonw^lth and, probably, atoned 
for it by an exa^erated attadiment to the r^toi^d Stewarts, was 
in the strict^t pnndples of the establishment in church and state. 
A Westminster boy and student of Christ Church, he became pro- 
minent among the scholars of his <foy, and Ms contribution to the 
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Phalaris controversy^ made him famous. He took holy orders in 
1687, and, before long, reached high preferment. Soon after the 
beginning of the century, he was archdeacon of Totnes and 
chaplain m ordinal^ to queen Anne. He became dean of Carlisle 
(1704), of Christ Church (1712) and of Westminster and bishop 
of Rochester (1713). Seven years later, he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, without much evidence against him, for havmg been con- 
cerned in a plot to restore the Stewarts. Banishment followed, 
and he definitely threw in his lot -with the exiled femily. He 
lived till 1732. For fifty years, he was an influential, though not 
a voluminous, writer Politically, he was vehement , in religion, 
he was wholehearted , and the two interests seemed to him in- 
separable. What weighed most with him in politics, truly says his 
latest biographer^, was ‘the consequence that the Whigs’ lati- 
tudinarianism would have, and as a matter of fact did have, on 
the Church of England.’ He was, indeed, from first to last, a 
‘ church of England man,’ of the type which the sunshine of queen 
Anne’s fevour npened. The Hanoverian type of protestantism 
was uncongenial to him . he distrusted and feai'ed its rationalising 
influenca In his view, as he said in the dedication of his sermons 
to Trelawny (famous as one of the seven bishops), ‘the Pears of 
Popery were scarce remov’d, when Heresy began to difiiise its 
Venom.’ Thus, he came to the position which Addison expressed 
in an epigram, but which, perhaps, was not so inconsistent as it 
seemed — ‘that the Church of England will always be in danger 
till it has a Popish king for its defender.’ 

If his contribution to the Phalaris controversy best exhibits 
his wit, and his political writing Ids trenchant diction, his sermons 
may, perhaps, be regarded as his permanent contributions to 
English literature. There is no conspicuous merit in their style 
or in their ai^ument, but they are lucid, argumentative and, 
on occasion, touched by real feeling. Perhaps, his sincerity never 
appeared to more advantage than in the quiet jiathos of his 
Discourse on the dm(k of tJie Lad/tf OvMs (1698), the opening 
passage of which gave at ieast a hint to Sterne for a very fiimous 
sermon. 

Much the same may be said of Atterbury’s firiend George 
SmaJridge, who succeeded him as dean of Christ Church. 
Smalridge was a less active Jacobite and a less vehement 


^ See vol IX, chap xni, p 333, anU 
® Beeching, H 0 , Fraiicxa Aiterhury (1909), p 263 
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man, and died p^ujeably, though in disgrace, aa bishop of 
Bristol He 

toasted the PretoideF in the priracy of his rooms at Christ Chnreh, hot gare 
him no other snpport; racognising, no donbi^ that anything but a Piatonio 
affeetion was incompatible with the Church principles of uon-iedstance to 
estabhshed authority, of which he and Atterbnry had been among &e fore- 
most cham^ons. 

Some of this quietude gives tone to his sermons, which Johnson 
praised for their elegant style ; and Addison wrote in 1718 
* he is to me the most can£d and agreeable of all the bishops.’ 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Wal^— who, as queen, had a 
striking talent for the discovery of clever clergymen — and produced 
in print for an extraordinarily large number of subscribers, the 
sermons are more remarkable for sound sense than for eloquence 
or argument The English is pure and unaffected ; Addison, per- 
haps, is the model , but his excellence is far from being attained. 
Smalridge was indignant when some one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tale of a Tub' a very moderate 
knowledge of his style should have convinced the most obtuse 
that he could not have written the Tale if he would. In truth, he 
is typical of his period. The theological writings of the day had 
none of the l^uning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
the Caroline epoch ; they had no charm of language, no eloquen<» 
or i»{%ion. The utmost they aimed at was lucidity, and, whmi 
this was achieved, we are left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at all. Atterbury had stood 
sdone a^tinst the benumbing influence of Tillotsoa 

It needed controversy to stir the placid contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy, vehement enough, 
they had their share. If Sacheverell did not contribute anything 
of value to English literature, the same cannot be said of Wake 
or even, perhaps, of Hoadly. In 1716, William Wake succeeded 
Tenison as archbishop. His predecessor had possessed a certain 
skill in anti-Boman controversy, and he had the very rare accom- 
plishment of bdng able to write a good coDect ; but Wake vms 
altogether his superior. In history, bis translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the di^nission on 
the powers of convocation give him a place in the short list of 
En^h archbishops who have been learned men. Nor was his 
learning anglican only; he was better known in Germany and 
France, as jrell as in the eastern church, than any of his succeswws 
tall quite modem tim^ As a controversialist, he was ludd and 
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graceful ; but when he hit he could hit hard. The convocation 
controversy, though it employed the powers of Atterhury, Bumet, 
Hody, Kennett and Matthew Hutton of Aynho, hardly belongs to 
the history of hterature. But it gave great opportunity for the 
display of that kind of antiquarian knowledge in which many of the 
Bnghsh clergy of the time excelled. Few of those who joined 
in it were not, at the same time, writers of eminence in their 
own fields Wake was distinguished for his studies of the 
Apostolic Fathers, Hody as a Hebraist, Kennett, in that admirable 
book The, Pot/roelmd Aviiiquities of Ambrosdm, a very model for 
local historians. And the convocation controversy was soon 
merged in the discussion as to the orthodoxy of certain eccle- 
siastics, some prominent, some undistinguished, which began with 
Hoadly and his views of church authority. 

Benjamin Hoadly was a clergyman in whom the objectionable 
features of Gilbert Bumet were exaggerated to the verge of 
caricature. He was a whig and a follower of the government 
in power first of all, a controversialist in consequence, and only 
after that was he an ecclesiastic. As a political writer, he opposed 
Atterbury and BlackaJl in 1709 — 10 , on the Hanoverian succession 
being accomplished, he was rewarded by the see of Bangor, 
which he hardly ever visited In 1717, his famous sermon entitled 
The Natwre of the Kingdom or Church of Chriet caused the acid 
controversy which was named after him; A Preservative agamst 
the Principles and Practices of the Nonjwrors, a treatise published 
by him in 1716, called forth the drastic criticism of Wilham Law; 
and A Plain Account of the Nafwre and End of the Sacramend 
(1736), the massive treatise of Waterland on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist He seemed to live for dispute and preferment, and 
he accepted both with the placid dignity which is inimitably 
rendered in Hogarth’s immortal portrait As a writer, he carries 
Ihe sobrieiy of Tillotson to the extreme of pompons dnlness, it is 
safe to say that the volumes of his sermons and other argumen- 
tative works which line many old hbraries have rested for a cen- 
tury and a half undisturbed by any reader’s hand. Their manner, 
which is devoid of any original touch, contrasts strangely with 
themr matter. Hoadly’s theory of churchmaiiship i educed itself to 
pffe individualism tempered by toleration. lie was a conscientious 
advocate for the repeal of the whole range of tost acts. He was, 
in fact, a much better tlunker in matteis of state than in those 
which belonged more directly to his own profession. From under 
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the cloud of words and the skilM tangle of qualifications in which 
his thought is enveloped, there emerges the certainty that he had 
no coherent idea of a religious society at all. If he had points of 
affinity with Thomas Arnold, he is, perhaps, not very fer away from 
the reforming theologians or even the theorists of the Middle 
Age Church and state are one in his mind , but it is the state 
which turns church communion into something quite vague, general 
and ultimately unmeaning , yet he has not risen to the idea of a 
federation, he remains in a Conception of essential fluidity. On 
the other hand, his advocacy of toleration, on true pnncipl^ was, 
if not an advance in theory on the position of several earher 
English writers, of difierent parties, at l^ist one in actual prac- 
tice, before whig statesmen as well as anghcan bishops were pre- 
pared to accept it Hoadly became bishop of Winchester in 1734 
and held the see till his death in 1761. It cannot be said that he 
rendered any service to the church, and the controversies of which 
he was the centre had no small share in that eclipse of her literary 
glory, which was the conspicuous charactensticof the Hanoverian, 
as opposed to the Stewart, age. 

If Hoadly typifies the comfortable Erastianiam of the leadera of 
the establishment, William Law’s enthusiasm and depth were 
reproduced in not a few of the later noiynrors. It was some 
time before the inspiring self-sacrifice of Sancroil and Hicfces and 
their colleagues died down into the sordid insignificance whidi 
Johnson prof^ised to have witnessed. The spirit of literary 
au^unty which bad fled the established church was still to be 
found among the noiyurors. T&e two Thomas WagstaSes — the 
fother (1645 — 1712) nonjuring bishop of Ipswich, the son (1692 — 
1770 ) English chaplain to the banished Stewarts — ^were writers of 
considerable power The YindiecUim, by the pen of the elder, 
of Charles I’s authorship of Eikon BamMke, followed by A 
of the Ywdwaiion, is a work of considerable, thou^ 
not of convincing, force. Both were noted as antiquaries and 
belong, indeed, to the sdiool, as we may call it, of Leslie 
Bawlin^n and Heame. Thomas Deacon, again, was a scholar 
of no m^m order with a range of theological knowledge unusual 
in his day. By profession a physician, he was ordained by the 
noqjuring bishop Gandy in 1716, and consecrated, probably 
in 1733 , by Archibald Campbdl, iashop of Aberdeen, whom 
Dr JohiisoB described as ‘very curious and inquisitive but 
credulous.’ The nonjurors (as has been seen in the case of 
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Hickes) were close students of liturgiology, and the revised 
communion office of the ‘Usagers,’ with the Oompleai DmoUms 
of 1734 , bear witness to the accuracy of Deacon’s study and in- 
fluenced the unportant liturgies of the Scottish and American 
churches of the present day. 

As may seem natural for men who found themselves compelled 
to live more and more apftrt from the general religious and even 
the social life of their day, the uopiurors turned to antiquarianism 
as a solace for their seclusion as Tvell as a support for their 
doctrines. The older race of those who withdrew from com- 
munion with the national church were often men of great learn- 
ing as well as steadfast principle. Henry Dodwell is a typical 
example. He held a fellowship at Trimty college, Dublin, but 
resigned it, being unwilhng to take holy orders. He then resided 
in England, in London or Oxford at first, in later years in Berk- 
shire. From 1688 to 1691, he was Camden professor of history at 
Oxford. He was deprived because he would not take the oaths; 
but William III is said to have declared that he would not 
make him a martyr — ‘He has set his heart on being one and 
I have set mine on disappointing him.’ Heame considered him 
‘the greatest scholar m Europe when he died,’ and even such an 
opponent as White Kennett respected his learning. His writings 
are partly ‘occasional’ and vehement, partly dehberate and 
scholastic. To the former class belongs what he wrote about 
the schism; to the latter, his work on Irenaeus and on ancient 
history in general. It cannot be said that he left any permanent 
impression on English literature or scholarship, though his writings 
were long remembered and utilised by lesser men. His friends 
Nelson, Heame, Cherry and the rest preserved his memory in 
their circle of devout ecclesiastacism. But the whole mass of the 
nonjurore’ literary output, even work so good as that of Brett and 
Leslie, belongs to a backwater in English letters. One fragrant 
survival, however, may be mentioned here for its exquisite and 
simple pathos, A PaMemfor T<mfhg Students in the Universityt 
set form vn the Life of Mr Ambrose BonvxicTee, sometmm Sehotar 
of St John’s College in Cambridge (1729)\ It is the record of a 
young nonjuror’s life, told by his father, in an unaffected, but 
deeply touching, manner which ho man of letters of the day 
could have surpassed. One is tempted to put beside it, for their 
record of devotion to duty in circumstances very different, tlic 
Journals of the Scottish bishop Robert Forbes (in 1762 and 

I Edited by Mayor, J. E B., Cambridge, 1870. 
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1770 )’^, a divine whose ‘pritnitive piety’ and eeclesiastical prin- 
ciples were supported by the same doctrines of church obedience 
as directed the life of the young Cambridge scholar. Men such 
as these must in all ages live remote from public haanh Joseph 
Bingham, the greatest ecclesiastical antiquary of his time and for 
long after it^ was ince^ntly active as a writer, but (save that he 
was nqjastly stigmatised as a heretic and had to resign his fellow- 
ship at Oxford in consequence) was entirely neglected by thcwe 
^ whose business it should have been to know what scholars wrote. 
His Origtnes Ecdeaimticm, or The of the Ohriatimi 

Church (published in successive volumes from 1708 to 1722) is 
a mine of learning, to which writers everywhere had rwjourse till 
the Cambridge scholars of the later nineteenth century b^an 
the critical rewriting of the history of the early church. Kngham, 
it may be said, did for church history what Pearson did for the 
creed. He showed what it meant at the time of its be^nning and 
he illustrated its growth by a store of learning which none in his 
own time could rival, and few since have surpassed. At the 
beginnmg of the eighteenth century it was, certainly, in learn- 
ing raflier than in pure letters that the dents Anglme preserved 
its reputation. 

Betuming from this interesting by-path, we find the main field 
of theology in possession of writers of scarcely a single litmrary 
merit The Ammcd RegiMer, when it commemorated Hoadl^ on 
his death, allowed him the virtue that, in all his controverries 
with his brethren (‘and no one purely ever held more’), he never 
lost his equanimity of temper or descended to any railing ac- 
cusation. In the same way, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 
was praised in that 

he too had his coatroTerdes, and those carried on with warmth and spirit, hnt 
without any injury to his temper, or any intermption to his thooghts and 
mind. 

He was, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly.even more pmshient than 
Law. He was chairman of the committee of the lower house of 
convocation which considered the book that was the fom d origo 
mcM i and, though, owing to the suspension of the sessions of con- 
voraition, the report was never published, its substance, no doubt, 
appeared in Remarks on the Bishop of Bmgon^s treaS/ment of the 
Clergy <md Como&Oions, issued by him anonymously in 1717, 

1 Edited by Owen, J B., 1876. 
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and in other pamphlets. Sherlock’s politics, in early life, were, 
like those of his more femous father (master of the Temple and 
dean of St Paul’s), not above suspicion with those m power the 
wits compared the two thus 

As Sherlock the elder with jure diiiae 

Did not comply till the battle of Boyne, 

So Sherlock the fonnger still made it a Question 

Which side he should take till the battle of Preston. 

But, in later life, he was a steady supporter of Walpole, and his 
politics even more than his preaching brought him to high place. 
He was appointed bishop of London in 1748, and it is said that he 
had declined even higher preferment Before this, nearly all his 
important literary work had been done. He had engaged in the 
deist controversy in 1726, and his Tmal of the Witmesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus (1729) was a very notable apologetic, on 
quite modem Imes, m answer to Woolston. Next to Butler, he 
was the most powerful opponent, and the most rational, whom the 
deists encountered. His last work, which enjoyed the popularity 
of a modem novel, was A Letter to the Clergy cmd People of 
London <md Westminster on occasion of the late Ea/rthqucdte 
(1760). Nichols, the bookseller, tells that 100,000 copies were sold 
in less than a month , and the trenchant vigour of its denun- 
ciation of vice and appeal for amendment make it still worthy of 
perasal. 

But books and pamphlets such as Sherlock’s are at least on the 
fringe of that sad class of wntipgs which Lamb stigmatised as 
Inbl'ia ab'Mia, We rise far above it when we come to the work 
of men so diftferout as bishop Wilson, bishop Butler and Daniel 
Waterland. The three men were profoundly different. Wilson, 
in much of his thought and life, was a survival of the early 
seventeenth century and, indeed, of for earlier times Waterlan^ 
in many respects, was typical of the early eighteenth century. 
Butler had alRnities with the nineteenth — with Nevnnan, for 
example, and Gladstoucr The life of Wilson vras uneventful. 
He took his degree from Trmity college, Dublin, and was or- 
dained in the church of Ireland, served a Lancashire curacy, 
became chaplain to the earl of Derby and preceptor to his son at 
the salary of thirty pounds a year, to which was added the master- 
ship of the Latham almshouse, twenty pounds more — whereupon 
he had ‘an income frir beyond his expectations, far beyond his 
wishes, except as it increased his ability to do good' — and, in 
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1697, Avas appointed by his patron to the bishopric of Sodor and 
Man, in spite of his refasal At Bishop’s court, Bark Michael, 
he liTed, for nearly sixty years, the life of a primitive sain^ devoted 
entirely to works of piety, the fether of his people, not neglecting 
to punish as well as to protect. His collected works were not 
published till 1781 , but many of them had long adiieved a re- 
markable popularity. Of the eight volhmes, four contain sermons, 
of a directness of appeal and simplicity of language unusual 
for the time. The English is forcible and unaffected, there 
are no pedantic expressions, or classical phrases, or lengthy words. 
Everyone could understand what Wilson said, and everyone might 
profit by it. He wrote, not to astonish, but to convince ; yet the 
simplicity of his manner avoids the pit of commonplace into which 
such writers as Tillotson not rarely fall No one could call the 
good bishop a great writer , but no one could call him a poor 
one. In his Maxims and his ParocMalia, he shows a knowledge 
of human nature not very common among clergymen , while his 
Saxra PHvaia, which explains (to an intelligent reader) how 
this knowledge was obtained, places him with bishop Andrewes 
among the masters of English devotional literature. 

Veiy different is the ponderous solidity of Daniel Waterland. 
He was a controversialist^ a scholar and an archdeacon— callings 
which tend to dryness and pomposity and seldom encourage literary 
excellence. Master of Magdalene college, Cambridge, and vice- 
chancellor, he was recommended, says his biographer, ‘to the 
favour of the government’ by his ‘ wise and moderate sentiments,’ 
but he did not srttmn to any ^eat position in the church. He 
preferred, it may well be, to remain an adept in university busi- 
ness and a wielder of the cu<^el against the heretics of his age, 
among whom several, such as Biddle, Firmin and Gilbert Clerke 
(to repeat the phrase used by bishop van Mildert nearly a century 
ago) ‘now scarcely retain a place in our recollection.’ Samuel 
Clarke’s Scripime Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), amid all the 
heavy literature which it evoked, had no more succc^fiil rival 
than Waterland’s YinMm^n of Christs Dmmty, which is almost 
worthy to be placed beside the work of bishop Bull , and this 
was but one of the writings of the Cambridge Euholar which dealt 
with the subject Waterland had long given attention to the 
claims of send-Arians to hold office in the church of England, 
and, in a femous disputation, when he ‘kept a Divinity Act for hk 
Bachelor of Divinity,’ had had for his opponent (who yras, of 
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Sherlock, 

‘one of the greatest ornaments of the Church, and finest trriters of the age, 
nrho gave fiA play to his abilities, and called forth,’ says a contemporai^, ‘all 
that strength of reason of which he was the master,’ 

Here, in spite of a certain favour which royalty was inchned 
to bestow upon Arianism, Waterland was safe from censure 
by great personages of the day. ffis modemtion appears less 
favourably in his abstention from action throughout the long 
period during which Bentley was unjustly suspended. Has learn- 
ing, on the other hand, in his treatise on the Athanasian creed, a 
vindication of that much-contested symbol, which is even now not 
out of date, appears in its most fitvourable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dawes of York, a prelate who did 
not fear, even when suspected of Jacobitism, to express his opinions : 

‘"With great pleasure I read it,’ wrote the primate of England, ‘both on 
acconnt of the subject matter of it, and the manner in which yon have treated 
it; the one, of the greatest importance to the Christian fidth; the other, a 
pattern to all writers of controrersy in the great points of religion.’ 

In 1727 , he became canon of Windsor ; in 1730, vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex, and he epjoyed ‘his retirement at 
Twickenham,’ his visits to Cambridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the convocation of Canterbury, 
tin his death in 1740, when an opponent offered the curious testi- 
mony to his merits that 

notirithstanding his bemg a contender for the Tnmty yet he was a benevolent 
man, an upright Christian and a beantifal writer, exdusive of his zeal for 
the Trinity, he was m everythmg else an excellent clergyman and an admirable 
scholar. 

But the most famous of his writings is, undoubtedly, his Bemm 
oftJie Doctrvm of the Eucharist, which was for long regarded as 
the classic work of anglican theology on its subject It is only 
necessary to say of the doctrine, as stated by Waterland, that it 
does not proceed beyond the qualified statement of the judicious 
Hooker and would not haVe satisfied Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, or 
Cosin — ^not to mention so typical an anglican as George Herbert — 
among his predecessors , still less does it rise to the views which 
found expression in the notable work of John Johnson, The Un- 
bhodff Sacrifice. In his own words, Wateiland advocates not a 
sacrificial, but a federal, view of the Euchanst As a writer, ho is 
ludd without being commonplace and learned withbut being 
pedantic. His prose is better than Tillotson’s, easier than Butler’s , 
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but no one would quote it for its exceUence, as, in hte day, men 
quoted tbe archbishop, or remember it for its massiye power, as 
Butler must always be remembered. 

Joseph Butler i% indeed, even as a master of English, con- 
spicuously the greatest of the three writers whom we have chosen 
to illustrate the character of English theology during this period. 
The explanation is that Butler was, what the others were not, a 
great writer and a great man. His prose has a massive force, 
a sheer weight, to which no English writer of his time approaches. 
Under its severe restraint bums the fire of a deep and intense 
conviction. He has been but poorly understood by those who 
have regarded him as a convincing critic, a master of logicid 
acuteness. He was far more; and what he was is revealed in 
every paragraph of his writing On the one hand, his view of life 
and thought was synthetical, not merely inquisitive or analytic : 
on the other, he was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant faith. In the cold marble of his prose, 
there are veins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caerulean blue, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagus. He is a master of calm exposition, as well as of irony ; but 
he is, even more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart no less than his head is in what he has 
written; and it is this which gives him his place among (he 
masteis of English prose. Butler has enriched English literature 
with many a striking apophthegm , but his use of the language 
can only be adequately t^ted by long passages. It is difficult to 
select from him; he hs^ no purple patches; {^e after page 
shin® with the same massive qilendour. The manner of the 
Sermons is as admirable as the matter: it is typical of the prose 
of his age at its very best. The style of the Analogy is more 
difficult, more compressed and concise, so that it seems at fimt 
^ht to be stiff and involved ; but a little study of it shows 
that it is intentionally, and admirably, adapted to its mat^. 
The steps, as Gladstone said, are as carefully measured out as 
if we were climbing the hill of the Pvargatono; and each angle 
sentence has been well compared to ‘a well-conadered move in 
chess.’ From another point of view, we may again adopt the 
statesman’s quamt retort to (he criticism of I^tthew Arnold. 

The honediy taxe, npon which Butler feeds us; eansot be so to (he 

palate as tu rtle, Temson, and duonpagae. Bat it has been found wholesome 
by eigpffldenee: it leads to no doctor’s bills; and a pemsal of tins ‘fsilnre’ is 
adnntted to be * a most vdnable nsrardse for the mind.’ 
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No religious book of the eighteenth century, save only Law’s 
Serious OaU, had so much influence as the Analogy, and the 
influence of each, different though they were, has proved abiding 
in English literature as well as English religiom It came without 
question from the same source. It has been said of Joseph Butler, 
that he was known to be given to religious retirement and to 
reading the biographies of holy persons ; and, though the one was 
a bishop and the other a nopjuror, the words are equally applicable 
to William Law\ 

The work of Butler is the high watermark of English theology 
in the nnddle of the eighteenth century. The descent from it is 
almost abrupt. Two names only remain to be specially noticed 
before we pass to a new period — ^those of Thomas Herring and 
Thomas Seeker, both archbishops of Canterbury, who were bom in 
the same year 1693, and died, the former m 1767, the latter m 1768. 
Archbishop Herring was a complete contrast to the leading prelates 
of his day. His sermons at Lincoln’s inn gave him feme, and he 
passed, in a career of unemotional benevolence, from the deanery 
of Rochester to the sees of Bangor, York and Canterbury. He 
did not contend with deists or Arians, and the Athanasian con- 
troversy had for him no charms. He was prepared to revise the 
Prayer-Book and the Articles, and to exchange pulpits with 
dissenters. He befriended the Jews, and Hume tells us, in his 
Essays, that the archbishop praised Mm for his Hutory. He 
raised a large sum for the government durmg the ’46. But his 
literary work, save Ms rather pleasmg letters, is unintereslii^ 
and ineffective His successor at" York and Canterbury, Matthew 
Skelton, was little thought of and soon forgotten. But with 
Thomas Seeker, bishop in turn of Bristol and of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Canterbury for ten years, from 1768, we reach a 
higher grade. like Butler, with whom he had been at school, and 
like not a few in the list of English primates, he was not till man- 
hood converted to the English church, and, to the delicate taste of 
Horace Walpole, he seemed to retain to the last something of the 
‘tone of jfenaticism’ wMch had belonged to his early trainiag. 
Yet the beginning of methodism filled Mm with alarm: what- 
ever he may have diown of ‘fenaticism,’ he was certainly no 
‘enthusiast’ On Ms sermons, which, with his Leetwes on the 
dwdt {JatetMsm, were his cM^ work, the opinion of his 

c 

^ Cf , as to Butler’s ihfieen Sermons and Analogy, ante, vol ix, pp S03 f As 
to Law, see tlid chap. xiz. 
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contemporaries for once, very feirly represents what would be 
thought today. Hurd, the fevourite bishop of George III, said that 
they had ‘a certain conciliatory calmness, propriety, and decency 
of language, with no extraordinary reach of thought, vigour of 
sentiment, or beauty of expression.’ And Christophra* Ktt, when, 
m The Art of Preaching, he advises young preachers, describes 
the impression made by the archbishop, in words that no doubt 
sum up his merits ■ 

Speak, look, and move iritk and ease 

Like mitred Seeker, yea’ll be sure to please. 

Seeker, however, did not wear a mitre — ^he only wore a wig, and 
the hterary style in which he excelled has passed away with his 
headgear. It was the methodist movement which swept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of tike 
eighteenth century, the new influence which passed over English 
rehgion had its effect, gradual and much contested, upon English 
hterature also. The age of Wesley and Whitefield mtroduced what 
may be called a new romanticism in rehgion, just as the Lake 
school, half a century later, may be said to have destroyed the 
classic tradition of the older poetry. A word is needed as to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology. 

The methodist movement was a reaction agamst the calmness 
with which English theologians had accepted, and suppre^ed, 
many of the vital elements of the Christian creed. Divinity is the 
most progressive of the sciences, and no literature becomes so 
rapidly out of date as theology — all but the highest. Admirably 
straightforward though much o^ the writing of English divines in 
the early eighteenth century was, it had fewer of the elements of 
permanence than any of the systems that had preceded it; to 
appropriate words of Johnson, it had not sufficient vitality to 
preserve it from putrefaction. A new theology, or, at leasts a 
revival of the old, was needed, which should base its appeal on 
the verities of the Christian life. The young Oxford students who 
founded methodism were, above all tMngs, anxious to rule tiheir 
daily doings by the standard, ascetic and devotional, of the English 
church. It has been, in recent years, generally believed that the 
tendency of the movement was ^m the first towards sei^ratlon. 
This is hardly truci In practice, no doubt, much tihat Wesley did 
tended to separatism; but, in theory, never. The movement 
which now bears his name was at first, distinctly, a church move- 
m^t, owing its impetus to long neglects doctrines of the church; 
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and Wesley^s own first direction of life came from Jeremy Taylor. 
The story of the morement, during the period now under survey, 
may be briefly told. John Wesley, sou of the rector of Epworth, 
went to Charterhouse in 1713 and to Christ Church in 1720, and 
became a fellow of Lincoln college in 1726. The society founded, 
very soon after, by his brother Charles, a student of Christ Church, 
was compost of a few pi&us young men who desired to live by 
the church’s rules of fasting, almsgiving and prayer, and received 
the holy commimion weekly. Southey, writing nearly a century 
later, thought that ‘such conduct would at any time have attracted 
observation in an English university.’ Unpopular, these beginnings 
certainly were, but it was not long before they passed beyond the 
petty criticisms of Oxford. John Wesley joined this ‘Holy Club’ 
on his return to college in 1729, and he remamed at Oxford for 
some years, actively engaged in works of piety. 

Among the earlier members of the society were two destined 
for great public £a,me. The first was George Whitefield, perhaps 
the greatest popular orator of the eighteenth century. He 
had traced in himself, he tells, from crad]p to manhood, nothing 
but ‘a fitness to be damned’; but the fiery enthusiasm of 
his nature seems always to have been turned toward the light, 
and, from his entrance into the methodist company, he became 
a devoted worker and preacher. John Wesley went to America 
in 1735 , Charles in 1736, Whitefield in 1738. The freedom 
of missionary work rendered each of them disposed to new 
reli^ous influences, and John Wesley and George Whitefield 
gradually drifted apart from each other and from the accepted 
theology of the English church. Wesley was greatly influenced 
by the Moravians and especially by their very attractive apostle 
count Zmzendorf, Whitefield by the Calvinism which seemed to 
be dymg a natural death in the church of England till his influence 
revived it. Wesley dated his conversion from 24 May 1738 , and, 
soon afterwards, he began his wonderful journeys, which lasted 
almost to his death. During the half-century, he preached forty 
thousand sermons, and travelled (it is said) a qimrter of a million 
of nules. His brother Charles equalled him in devotion, if not 
in tireless health, and Whitefield in enthusiasm In 1740, Wesley 
severed his connection with the Moravians, and, in 1743, the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield became distinguished as Calvmistic methodists. 
In 1764, the separation between the two methodist bodies became 
permanent, and, fi*om that time, perhaps, it may be correct to date 
the creation, from the original movement, of a newly organised 
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dissent. Though Wesley hinaself passionately desired, to the end, 
to belong to the church of his baptism and or^nation and 
vigorously denounced all who separated from it, in 1784 (when 
his brother Charles, who deeply regretted the act, thought him to 
be in his dotage) he ordained ministers, and, from that moment, the 
separation was complete. Whitefield, who was the founder of the 
Calvinistic methodists. Lady Huntingdon’s connection, died in 
1770. At that date, it may be well to conclude our brief survey. 
The prominent names which belong especially to this earlier 
* period, when what came to be called evangelicalism was hardly 
distinguishable from methodism, are those of the two Wesleys, 
Whitefield, Hervey, Toplady and Fletcher of Madeley. The in- 
fluence of Hewton, Venn, Homaine and others, more deflmtely 
evangelical than methodist, belong chiefly to a later period. 

Whitefield was not a man of letters, but an orator. His literary 
work is n^hgible, though not uninteresting ; but it marks more 
decisively than that of any of his contemporaries the earliest 
reaction against the commonsense rehgious writing of the age. 
Whitefield wrote plain Enghsh, the vernacular of his day, with a 
touch of the umversit^ added, just as Latimer did two hundred 
years before. But he was not nearly so great a writer as was the 
reformer, probably because of his being a fer greater preachm*. 
To quote from his sermons or his controversy writings would be 
useless . he began a venture rather than led a schooL And not 
all his inends followed his style. 

The first to be mentioned after Whitefield was almost a cmn- 
plete contrast to him. Ther^ can be no doubt that the most 
popular writer among those who were influenced by the earlier 
stages of the methodist movement was James Hervey, who was at 
Iducoln college, Oxford, as an undeigraduate when John Wesley 
was a fellow and, after serving in Cornwall, became rector of two 
parishes, not a^oining each other, Collingtree and Weston Favell, 
in Northamptonshire. He was a most excellent man and an 
exemplary parish priest, but he escaped controversy as little as did 
any other of the evangelical company. His disputes with Wesley 
are of no importance in literary history, and his curious dialcgues, 
on his fevourite doctrine of 'imput^ ri^teousn^' and other 
opinions which he extracted from the GfospeH entitled Therm 
md have long ceased to interest even the most assiduous 

student. . But his MedaJbai&om Among the Tombs, E^fiectiom m 
m Fkxmr-gmdm and C<mtm,phiions on the Night, which met 
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with extraordinary success in their day, illustrate most effectively 
the fentastic and affected style which the most sincere wnters of 
the tune, save the robust John Wesley himself, seemed to assume 
with their ‘pulpit manner,’ till it became a second nature to them. 
A passage from Hervey’s Cmimuplat/tom on the Night may be 
quoted here, since it would be diflScult to find a more striking 
example of the descent of rpopular taste in the darkest period of 
English letters. The thoughts might be found in Jeremy Taylor , 
but how different is the pompous and.posturing performance with 
which Hervey seeks to impress the reader from the plangent 
feeling which inspires Taylor even in his nchest and most gorgeous 
prose ! In Hervey, the ideas are impoverished and the expression 
is at once affected and commonplace. 

We need not go down to the charnel house, nor carry our search into the 
repositories of the dead, in order to find memorials of our impending doom. 
A multitude of these remembrancers are placed in all our paths, and point the 
heedless passengers to their long home. 1 can hardly enter a considerable 
town but I meet a funeral procession, or the mourners going about the streets. 
The hatchment suspended on the wall, or the crape streanung in the air, are 
silent intimations that both rich and poor have been emptymg their houses, 
and replenishing their sepulchres I can scarse jom m any conversation, but 
mention is made of some that are given over by the physician, and hovermg 
on the confines of eternity; of others that have just dropt their clay among 
weeping friends, and are gone to appear before the Judge of all the earth. 
There’s not a newspaper comes to my hand, but, amidst all its entertaining 
narrations, reads several serious lectures of mortality. What else are the 
repeated accounts— of age, worn out by slow-consuming sicknesses— of youth, 
dashed to pieces by some sudden stroke of casualty— of patriots, exchangmg 
their seats in the senate for a lodging m the tomb— of misers, resigning their 
breath, and (0 relentless destiny 0 leaving their very riches for others! Even 
the veMcals of our amusement are registers of the deceased! and the voice of 
Fame seldom sounds but m concert with^the kneir 

From this, the transition to John William Fletcher is agree- 
able. He is one of the examples, more common in the seven- 
teenth, than in the eighteenth, century, of the attractive power 
of the English church, its system and its theology, for he was 
born in Switzerland (his name was de La Flechfere); but he 
became a priest of the English church and gave his life torthe 
work of an English village. His anti-Oalvinist views severed him 
from Lady Huntingdon's connection, with which, for a time, he was 
associated as superintendent of her training college at Trevecca, 
but endeared him the more to Wesley, who preached his funeral 
sermon from the text ^Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace/ Never was there a 
controversialist more honest or more gentle. The title of his 
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Zdatas cmd Sonestm Reconciled, or an Eqwd Ghe»St to Phari- 
saism a/nd Antinomiamsm, which inclndes parte i and n of 
Scriptures Sccdes to iceigh the gold of Go^d truth, mid to hedanee 
a mvMtude of oppos/de Scriptures, ^ves a misleading idea of the 
wit and charm of ite contente. Fletcher writes gracehdly and 
tmthfiilly. He has the tendency to gloom in which Herrey 
revelled; bat he does not parade it He has a wholesome 
detesta^on of his opponent’s Oalvmism ; but it leads him, not to 
sound and fury, but to placid.and conciliatory argnment. Cathey 
• well summed up the character of Fletcher’s writing when he said 
that 

his talents were of &e umek mercorial Mnd; his fancy was always aotive, and 
he might have held no inconsiderahle rmik, both as a htunonrous and as an 
empassioned writer, if he had not confined himself wholly to devotiond 
subjects. 

He was the St Francis of early methodism, and it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to be told that, one day, he took 
a robin for his text If other leaders of the movement were 
stem, his was always the voice of tenderness and charity. By 
way of contrast, we may, like Souihey, take the vehement denun- 
ciations of Augustus Toplady, who deserves to be remembered 
for the immortal hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ while his The ffistorie 
Proof of the Dodrinod Oalvintsm of the Ghureh ofEnfUmd best 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote with coarae vigour, smart- 
ness and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the precioosne^ 
of Hervey and to the calm of Fletcher. His quarrel with John 
Wesley, which from theological, became personal, makes curious 
reading today. Wesley declar^ that Toplady’s dociadne might 
be summed up thus — 

One In twenty of mankind is elected; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. 
Xlm elect shall be saved, do what they will, the reprobate be damned,do 

what they can. Beader, believe this, or be damned. 

Toplady rejdied by accusing his critic of Satanic guilt and shame- 
. l^sn^ in thus describing his opinion and answered him, alter 
the manner of Martin Marprelate, with An Old Fox tarred amd 
feaRmed and suchlike pamphlets. Wesley, he d^lared, was an 
Arminian, which meant that he had 

Ml egual portion of gn^s HeatiienisDi, Pelas^aniam, Hahometanism, Popery, 
Haidohaeisitii, Banterism mid Antinomianism, colled, dried, mid pulverised, 
mad ndugled with as much palpable Atheism as you can scrape tc^fether. 
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literary squabbles do not lose their bitterness when they become 
theological. 

Of John Wesley himself, as a writer, it need only be said that 
he was, with the pen as with the tongue, a master of direct English 
and simple strength. Southey chose a passage in which he 
summed up his cMef answer to the Calrinists, as ‘the most re- 
markable and powerful in all his works ’ to illustrate his theology. 
It, also, illustrates his style. A few sentences will suffice to show 
the kind of writer he was. His manner is eminently that of an ^ 
orator. The sentences are short, the points clear, the assertion 
incisiTe, the repetition emphatic: ‘Here I fix my fort’ — ‘Let it 
mean what it will it cannot mean that’ — ‘Hold! what will you 
prove by Scripture* That Gk)d is worse than the devil* It can- 
not be.’ Here we have the familiar trick of the special pleader. 
He asks his opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behalf, 
and then knocks him on the head tor it. This manner has the 
appearance of logic ; but, often, a fiillacy lurks behind. As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he is, he is smart, direct, deeply serious 
and utterly uncompromising 

But Wesley is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and his work as an evangelist. His Jornnod has all the charm of 
a pious Pepys, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through it closely into the writer’s 
heart, as in the curious account of his love for Grace Murray^ 
In pathos and descriptive power, its simple narrative shows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman . the word is not sought for, it 
comes naturally, and, one feels, is'^inevitable. Whether one reads 
the Savannah journal, with its marvellous record of faith, incon- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the long years ' 
of laborious mimstry, one meets the same straight-forward, clear; 
eyed observer, enthralled by the Divine vision which he saw and 
tried to make known among men, yet full of humour and observant, ’ 
to the very minutest detail, of everything that concerns the daily 
life of mankind. When hq scolded or denounced, ho thought that 
he was showing ‘that childlike openness, frankness, and plainne^ 
of speech manifest to all m the Apostles and first Christians.’ He 
had no doubt of himself, nor any of God’s constant guidandfe and 
protection. This gives to his everyday life, in all its realism, a 
touch of romance, which shines through the stupendous record 
of what he did and said. In the Joumad, we see hqw English 
^ See Leger, Augustin, John Wesley^s Last Love (1910) 
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diTinity ■was breaking from the trammels of its literary con- 
vention, and the deliverer was John Wesley. If we jndge fte 
Jomndi with the life which it lays bare, it is one of the gmit 
boohs of the world. 

No one would call John Wesley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, such as Hervey’s, of literature which was not spirited. 
He r^^ Prior, and Home (of Dongkta fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne . he delighted to quote the classics. But 
he had not the taste for ‘style’ which was bom m his brother 
' Charles. John was no poet, but Charles, among his six thousand 
hymns, has left some verses that will never die. In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodism was not entirely apart from the 
literature of its day. He reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, specially, perhaps, of Shenstone, for whose 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety. He can 
be virile, felicitous, vivid; if his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feehng which frequently brings him within the ranks 
of the poets. Though he might feel strange in the company of 
Crashaw or George Herbert, of Newman or Keble, Chrisdna 
Bossetd would take him by the hand. In English literature, so 
long as the hymns of Charles, and the Jmrmd of John, Wesley 
are read, methodism will continue to hold an honoured pkce. 
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CHAPTER ‘XVI 


THE LITERATURE OF DISSENT 
1660—1760 

The narroMTvess of intellectual life and sterility of spiritual 
life which fell upon the dissenting churches after the exclusion of 
1662 were the outcome of a long chain of historical development. 
When dissent succumbed, yielding itself, body and soul, to the 
dehumanising genius of Calvin, it entered upon two — ^indeed, nearer 
three — centuries of wandermg in a stony wilderness. During its 
birthtime in the middle and latter part of the sixteenth century, 
during the period of its trial in the early seventeenth century and 
during the short span of its chequered and flickering triumph 
under the commonwealth, the main concern and preoccupation of 
dissent was with the mere question of church membership. The 
arid discussions on church polity centred in this idea , the still 
more arid discussions on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
demand for a standard of the church member’s doctrinal purity, 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to the sacrament — ^the 
wielding of the wooden sword of excommumcation. The rock 
upon which this inveterate purpose split was not so much Erastian- 
ism as the national consciousness of the English race itself, and 
when, as the logical result of a centui^^ of historical development, 
dissent was driven out in 1662, it was pitting itself not so much 
against the church of England as against this English national con- 
sciousness Throughout the remainder of the soveiitconth contuiy, 
^d nearly through the whole of the eighteenth century, (hssent 
romainod true to the cramped and narrow basis on which it had 
been reared. If the church ot England was sunk in lethargy, 
dissent was sunk in puny congregational and individual selfishness 
Of any true missionary sense, of any conception of humanity as 
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apart from religious system, dissent was even more devoid — 
because more deliberately devoid — than was the estabhdied 
church. With the one noble exception of Philip Doddridge 
(and, possibly, a generation earlier, of Richard Davis of Rothwell), 
it was not until the missionary fervour, the wide and intense 
humanity, of the methodist movement had revivified the church, 
that it, also, and in the last instancy revivified dissent. From 
that moment — ^towards quite the close of the eighteenth century, 
and with gathering force in the nineteenth — dissent has deserted 
its historical basis of dogma and polity, has ceased to war with 
the national consciousness, and has taken up the burden of 
Christ 

This main aspect of the historical evolution of dissent will be 
found mirrored in its literature. But there are two other aspects 
of that evolution which, also, demand attention, and tiiese are 
aspects which found relatively much greater expression in that 
literature. The free churches claim the credit of the assertion 
of the principle of toleration. Bbstoncally, the claim is untenable, 
for, during its transient triumph under the commonwealth, dissent 
was intolerant and persecuting, or tried to be. The enunciation 
of the pnnciple came from laymen, and from those sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthroned presbyterian wished to persecute. 
Dissent was converted to the principle only by itself passing under 
the fiery sword; and, when, in the eighteenth century, it became 
the mouthpiece of the demand for toleration, it was such merely 
as asserting for itself a principle, and claiming for iteelf the pro- 
tection and benefit of that principle, which was in the air, and 
which grew oiganically with the self-consciousness of the nation. 
But, in so £ 90 * as they put forth these claims, the free church^ 
gave birth to a considerable literature, which, though controversial 
in purpose, is not the less of account in any record of EnglMi 
eighteenth century literature at large. 

Secondly — ^and this is most important of all — ^the proce® of dis- 
integration, which, after 1662, overtook all three dissenting bodies 
— ^Presbyterians, congregationalists an4 baptists — alike lo(»ened 
the bands of doctrinal narrowness. One and all, they took the path 
which led through Arianism to nnitarianism. To tell the story of 
that development is to recount not merely the general history of 
the three bodies themselves, but, also, the particular history of a 
very large proportion of the individual congregations nominally 
composing, those bodies. Such a survey would, of course, be 
out of place here. But the literature which grew out of that 

24—2 
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development is of the greatest importance on a higher plane, as 
literature pure and simple, as a contribution to human thought, 
as well as on the lower plane of mere theological controversy. 

Professedly, the three denominations of protestant dissenters 
are the presbyterians, the congregationalists and the baptists. 
But, as a matter of fact, after the secession of 1662, these terms 
— or the churches they profess to designate — ^are m a state of 
incessant flux ; and it is dangerous to use the names in a general 
sense as applicable to three bodies with defined boundaries. The 
Presbyterian churches became, perforce, congregational, some of 
the congregational churches became, of choice, baptist, or vice, 
versa; and all three types took on Arianism as a garb. Accord- 
ing to the particular bias or intellectual momentum of a particular 
pastor, a congregation nught pass from one extreme hmit to the 
other. In dealmg, therefore, with the mere personal side of dis- 
senting hterature, we shall find it unsafe and difficult to employ 
the ordinary terminology of dissent 

Although a theological literature of a certain sort, onginating 
in separation and directed against secular rule in spiritual things, 
was in existence even before the penod under present considera- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the ultimate basis of the 
conception of toleration rested on the unadulterated Erastianism 
of the English reformation settlement. Such a hterature^ on the 
one side, and, equally, Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying 
(1646), on the other, alike betray their genesis by their birth- 
time Those who were not tolerated pleaded for toleration , and 
from this necessity sprang the bare assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Their advocacy, therefore, has not the 
value in the history of human thought wffich the pure and naked 
assei'tion of the principle possesses in the mouth of Henry Robinson, 
merchant and economist, of Hobbes^ of Milton® or of Locke*. But 
the final achievement of the pure principle of toleration and free- 
dom of conscience came neither from the theologian nor from the 
philosopher It came from the social secular sense of the race, 
and fought its way to victory through the mere mechanism and 
clash of church and state politics. And, so far as the result 
jichieved is concerned, the only difference between the enforced, 
if restricted, tolerance established by Cromwell, and the gradually 
won legislative toloiance of eighteenth and nineteenth century 

^ For some of the productions belonging to it, see bibliography 

® JjevtathaUf pt iii, chn])s 43 and 42 * Aieopagitrm 

* Letters on Tolerahon 
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dissent, consists in the feet that, under Cromwell, the execntive 
constrained and led the social sense, whUe, in later ages, the social 
sense constrained and led the legislature. With the mere politi(»l 
history of the principle we are, however, not concerned, but 
only with the expression which that history found in di^nting 
literature. 

Broadly speaking, the literary battle about the prindple of 
toleration passes through two quite distinct phases in the period 
here under review. If we pass by the earlier toleration contro- 
versy in Charles II’s reign, as not possessing any permanent 
importance either in literature or in ecclesiastical history, its first 
real phase covers the episodes of the Toleration act of William Ill’s 
reign, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act. In this 
phase, dissent is on the defensive and concerned merely with vindi- 
catmg its claim to civil and religious rights and freedom. In the 
second and later phase, it boldly challenges the very principle of an 
established church, or, as we should say today, raises the question 
of disestablishment. 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of this battle, from the 
point of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
the later phase. For, in the various skirmishes concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dissent was paltering 
and opportunist In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of such exponents of the secnhtf 
or civil sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
Isaac Newton; and the dissenters, who, because of their hatred of 
Borne, bad refused the indulgences of Charles II and James II, were 
content to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689, while, 
as a body, supinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
comprehension sc^me of the same year. Only Baxter and Calamy 
and Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
failure of that scheme, remainmg, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering attitude in the comprehension scheme of 1667 — 8, as 
well as in the controversy with Stillmgfieet of 1680. And, during 
the interval between the Toleration act and the Schimi act, diEeent 
showed its mettle and its conception of the pure principle of 
toleration, by intolerantly attacking Sodnianism, as if all the 
intervening years, from the Westminster assembly to the Exeter 
meetings, had gone for nothing. 

Out of this limited conception {md attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dissent was rudely awakened by a layman. From 
the point of view of consistency and principle — of logic amd 
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morality — ^Defoe condemned the practice of occasional conformity^ 
His completely unanswerable Enquiry into the oeeomonal Con- 
formUy of Dissenters in Oases of Erefermmt (1697) drew from 
John Howe a deplorably ill-tempered and futile reply, 8<ym 
Gonsids^rations of a Preface to an Enquiry (1701). With Defoe’s 
rejoinder to this in the same year, A Letter to Mr Howe hy way 
of Reply, the controversy temporarily closed. But, unintentionally, 
Defoe had delivered his friends into the hands of the enemy. The 
tory reactionaries of Anne’s reign seized with avidity the weapon 
he had forged, and, coupling the subject of dissenting academies 
with the subject of occasional conformity, delivered a ftinoos 
onslaught on the whole front of dissent The scurrilous and rabid 
attack on dissent generally, and on dissenting academies m par- 
ticular, which was opened by Sacheverell and Samuel Wesley, was 
met, on the one hand, by Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters 
(1702)® and, on the other hand, by Samuel Palmer’s Vwdication 
(1705). But, neither matchless sarcasm nor sober logic could 
avaO. The theological torrent became a popular tory avalanche. 
The publication of Calamy’s Abridgement of the Life qf Baxter 
(1702) only added fuel to the fire. It was answered % Olyffe, and, 
again, by Hoadly (in The Reasonableness of Oonformaty, 1703), to 
whom Calamy replied m his Defence of Moderate Howxmformity 
(1703). Other tracts on both sides followed, but the mere 
literary strife was quickly swallowed up in the popular agitation 
about Sacheverell’s case. 

The Hanoverian succession broke the storm, and, with the 
reversal of the Schism act and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
religious existence and civil freedom of dissent were safe. But the 
paltering and merely opportunist attitude of the leaders of the 
free churches was responsible for the feilure to secure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. Accordingly, for the remainder 
of our pel lod, dissent went halting, content with the regiwm. donum 
and with a religious iclerance tempered by partial civil disability 
Samuel Chandler’s History of Persecution (1736) and The Case 
qf SfuhseripUrm (1748) afe feirly typical of this attituda Had 
it not been for the genius of Watts and Towgood, eighteenth cen- 
tury dissent would appear to have exhausted its zesd for freedom 
of conscience m the mere selfish assertion of its own right to 
existence, for, so for as the purely political battle for freedom is 
concerned, it did not achieve any further triumph until the dawn 

^ Cf onte, Tol. IX, chap i, p 7 

' Of M p 9. 
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of the nineteenth century. But, in 1731, a completely new turn 
was given to the old controversy by Isaac Watts’s MimMe attempt 
towards the Revival ofPraetidd Bdigion among Ohrietians. In 
this work, and in his later Essay on CivSL Power in Things 
Soared, Watts defended the general position of dissenters by arguing 
on lofty grounds against any civil ^tablishment of a national 
church. While thus, in one sense, reverting to the standpoint of 
seventeenth century philosoj^y, Watts, in another sense, opens a 
new era in these publications They foreshadow the claim of 
• dissent for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish- 
ment. The cause of a national church — of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — ^was taken up by 
William Warburton in his Alhanee between Church and State 
(1736X written from the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, surely, the most utilitarian theory of 
the English church ever produced by a representative churchman^ 

From the lower ground of mere hand to mouth polemics, 
Watts’s treatises were also answered by John White m his Three 
Letters to a Gciiitleman Dissenting from the Church of England — 
letters which, in spite of the populaiity which they eqjoyed with 
the church party, would be o&erwise mconsiderable, were it not 
that they gave birth to one of the most enduring monuments of 
the polemics of dissent. White’s Letters were demolished by 
Micaijah Towgood, presbyterian minister at Crediton. In The 
Dissenting Qendmum’s Answer to the B&eerend Mr WMtds 
Letter (1746 — 8), Towgood gave to the world one of the most 
powerful and widely r^ul pleas for disestablishment that dhisent 
ever produced. So ftr as the* literature of dissent on the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, this 
monumental work is the last word spoken in the period here 
treated; for the activity of the dissenters’ committee of deputi^ 
(a dissentera’ defence board in the matter of civil disabilities) 
was entirely l^al and secular in its motive and eicpression*. 

The controversial literature of dissent on the subjects of church 
polity and dogma covers the field of a whole series of snccesEive 
disputes. Although, in th^ disputes, there is a cmnstani duffing 
of the ground, yet the driving impulse, at bottom, is only one of 

1 As to WaxbtJrton, of onte, vol n, pp. 29fi — 7 

® This IS shown, for instance, by such oases as the ooipoiation of Iioadon ». Sheafe, 
Stieatfield and Ewms (17S4— 67} Ztfird Mansfield’s 3 iiagment in this important ease is 
only another proof — if farther proof were needed — that fireedom was aehieTOd not so 
mneh 1^ dfftent leading the national civio sense ae by the national mvie sense leading 
efanreb and dissmit alike 
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freedom. At the outset, this freedom is purely ecclesiastical, the 
irresponsibility of a congeries of churches now, at last, cut asunder 
from the estabhshment. But it was inevitable that, in the end, 
such ecclesiastical freedom should loosen the bonds of dogmatic 
authority also, and so pave the way for pure free thought 
Although the two paths of development often ran side by side, 
and crossed and recrossed, yet, historically, the ecclesiastical is 
the precedent and necessary condition of dogmatic freedom. By 
ecclesiastical freedom is here mean% not merely that, after the 
ejection of 1662, dissent was, or was to become, free of the yoke ' 
of the episcopal church, but thai^ within the limits of dissent itself, 
all bonds of authority had been destroyed In the seventeenth 
century, a presbyterian system which had not the sanction of the 
state behind it was left without any compulsory force at all; and, 
as a system, it instantly fell to pieces. In addition, dissent had m- 
herited from the commonwealth days the heritage of the curse of 
Cain — ^the internecine warfare of independent and presbyterian. 
In the later days of the commonwealth, feeble attempts had been 
made to heal that strife, and, when thirty years of later persecution 
had chastened their mood, the attempts were revived with the 
passing of the Toleration act In the so-called ‘happy union,' 
which was established in London in 1691 by agreement between 
the independent and presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that, 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent. 
But the disintegrating force of irresponsibihty soon laid low these 
builded hopes. In London, the association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although in the country 
‘the heads of the agreement’ of this union became somewhat 
widely adopted, and were worked out into the scheme of county 
or provincial associations and unions, these lived but a palsied 
and flickering life, and possess little true orgamc connection with 
modem county unions. 

Although the deep underlying causes of this disruption were 
inherent in the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual expression which the. disintegrating principle took on should 
be one of controverey. The first form which this took vras the so- 
called neonomian controversy. In 1690, the sermons of Tobias Criqi, 
a royalist but Calvinistic divine, were republished by his son witii 
certain additional matter, to which he had obtained the imprimo^ 
of several London dissenting ministers. The popularity of the 
book revived the spirit of the ultra-Calvinist section of dissent, at 
a time when Calvinism was losing its hold. To check the rising 
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spirit of aatinooiiaQism which Crisp’s fiintastic CaMnism en- 
couraged, the presbjterian ministers of London deputed Daniel 
Williams to reply to the book. His reply, Gospd TnxOi $t(aed 
and vindicated ( 1692 ), though moderate and non-partisan in 
tone, and aiming only at the establishment of a ma msdm 
between legalism and antinomianism, merely increased the storm. 
Williams’s own orthodoxy was impeached, charges of neo-nomian- 
ism, of Arminianism and Socinianism were hurled against him by 
Stephen Lobb and by Isaac Ghawney, an independent, in his JVco- 
Nommmm, Unmashed ( 1693 ), and Williams’s D^ence ( 1693 ) failed 
to still the commotion^ In the following year, Wiihams was pro- 
hibited from preaching his ‘turn’ to the united ministers at the 
merchants’ lecture in Pinners’ halL The presbyterians, accord- 
ingly, withdrew and establish^ their own lecture at Salters’ hall, 
leaving the independents in possession of the Pinners’ hall lectures. 
In spite of all attempts at reconciliation, the dispute wrecked the 
‘happy union,’ to which the independents’ self-defence, in their 
History of the Umon ( 1698 ), and WiUiams’s own Peace with 
Truth, or an end to Discord ( 1699 ) only served as funeral 
elegies. 

To this controversy succeeded that concerning occarion^ con- 
formity which has been already mentioned above. But all these 
pale in their significance before the Subscription controversy — ^the 
doctrinal dispute aroused by the spread of Arianism. Under the 
commonwealth, Socinianism (represented by Paul Best and Jtfim 
Biddle), Sabellianism (by John FryX Arianism (by John Knowles, 
Thomas Collier and Paul Hobson) and universa&m (by Bichard 
Coppin, John Reeve and Lndoi^cke Muggleton), had been alike 
banned and persecuted. The intolerant attitude of both presby- 
terians and independents was continued after the restoration ; and 
to this was now added the rigour of the reestablished English 
churcL To Mchard Baxter, not less than to John Owen or to 
Stillhigfieet, the Socinians were on a par with Mohammadans, 
Turks, atheists and papists. But, in spite of i>ersecution, the 
discrete strands of varying anti-Trinitarian thought remained 
unbroken. Gilbert Clerke of Northamptonshire, a mathemaririan 
and, in a sense, a teacher of Whiston, Noval of Tydd ^ Giles 
near Wisbedb, Thomas Firmin (SabeDianX William Penn, Stephen 
Nye (Sabellian), William Frckc (Anan), John Smith, the philo- 
math, of St Augustine’s Iiondon (Socinian), Henry Hedworth, the 

^ See Gaistfliy, Account, vol i, p 337, where *the one side’ may be roogbly read as 
independents and Hhe other side * as presbjtenans. 
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disciple of Biddle, and William Manning, minister of Peasenhall 
(1630 — 1711 ) (independent), form a direct and unbroken, thou^ 
irregular, chain of anti-Trinitarian thought, extending from the 
commonwealth days to those of toleration — ^not to mention the 
more corert but still demonstrable anti-Trinitarianism of Milton 
and Locke 

With the passing of the Toleration act of 1689 , the leaven of 
this long train of anti-Trinitarian thought made itself strongly felt 
It first appeared in the bosom of the chiu*ch of England itself, in 
the so-called Socinian controversy. In 1690 , Arthur Bury, a " 
latitudinarian divine, was deprived of the rectorship of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, for publishing his Naked Go^eL The proceed- 
ings gave rise to a stream of pamphlet literature on both sides. 
In the same year, 1690 , John Wallis, Savilian professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford, was involved in a controversy with a succession 
of anonymous Arian and Socinian writers (among them William 
Jones) by the publication of his Doctrine qf the Blessed Tnmby 
hrwfl/y Explaimd. Simultaneously, Sherlock’s Yindieatwn of 
the Holy amd ever Blessed Trinity, although directed against the 
same group of writers, called forth another outburst of pam- 
phleteering from quite another quarter; South leading the attack 
with his Animadversions upon Dr Sherlock’s Vindication. The 
first portion of the anti-Trinitarian literature produced in thfe 
triangular contest is collected in The Faith of one God Who 
is ordy the Father ( 1691 ). In the ranks of Assent, the same 
controversy manifested itself in the disputes which wrecked 
the independent and presbyterian ‘happy union’ and, contem- 
poraneously, it appeared in the baptist body In 1693 , Matthew 
Caflfyn, baptist minister at Horsham, Sussex, was for a second 
time accused before the ‘Baptist General Assembly’ of denymg 
Christ’s divinity, and, when the assembly refused to vote his 
expulsion, a secession took place, and the rival ‘Baptist General 
Association’ was formed. In the same year, the anti-Trmitarians 
published a Second coUednon of traets proving the God, amd 
Father of our Lord Jems Christ, the mdy Wue God ( 1693 ). The 
tenth, and last tract, in this volume was a reply to South’s 
' Animadversions on Sherlock’s VindieaMon. In the following 
year ( 1694 ), the presbyterian John Howe entered the field with 
hiB Cohn amd sober Enquiry directed against the above tract, 
and, to make the fight triangular, Sherlock replied to South and 
Howe togetlicr in A Defence of Dr Sherlock’s notion ofjt Trimly 
in Unity. The anti -Trinitarians’ Third cottednon of Tracts, which 
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followed immediately, was a reply at once to Howe, on the one 
hand, and to Sherlock, on the other. 

This first Trinitarian or so-called Sodnian controversy, practi- 
cally, came to an end in 1708. It received its deathblow, in 1698, 
by the act for the more effectual suppression of blasphemy and 
profanene^ which remained on the statute book till 1813. With 
the exception of John South’s Besigiud End to Bomtiam, 
C'o»tro®er^(1695), the whole of the anti-Trinitarian contributions 
to it had been anonymous (both Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are 
supposed to have contributed under the cover of this anonymity); 
and, with the exception of Howe, no representatives of the prof^sed 
dissenting denominations had join^ in the fray. It is therefore to 
be regarded, primarily, as a church of England controversy, in 
which the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by a 
triangular and virtually conflicting defence Sherlock versm South 
versus Tillotson and Burnet, and all four versus the enemy. The 
agitation which the controversy produced among the dissenters 
was mainly refiex, and is apparent more m their domestic quarrels, 
noted above, than in their published literature. But, dispropor- 
tionately small as was the dissenting share of the combatente in 
mere point of literature, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following years showed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in the life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
Emlyn, a presbyterian, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, fear 
publishing his Humble Enquiry into the Scripture aecomt qf 
Jesus Christ, attributed his own Arianism to Sherlock’s VinM- 
eatim oftJie Doctrine 0/13*6 Trinity. 

But the Arian controversy, properly so-called, does not owe 
anything to Emlyn. It was, rather, opened by William Whiston’s 
Historical Prefme (l7i0X prefixed to his Primitive Christiamity 
(171 l),andSamuelClarke’sjSmi)<Mre Doctrine of 13*6 Trinity (1712^ 
Although, however, Whiston finally joined the general baptists and 
claimed to have mfluenced Peirce of Exeter, the importance of tins 
second controversy is, so far as dissent is concerned, rather practical 
or constitutional than literaiy. Among the dissenteia, it a^umed 
a particularly accentuated form of the subscription controversy. 
In 1717 , James Peirce and Joseph Hallett, pr^bytermn ministera 
of Exeter, were taken to task locally for Arianism. In the Exeter 
assembly of May 1719, an attempt to enforce subscription to the 
first of the thirty-nine articles brought about a split. In the same 
year, ihsfmatter came before the committee of the deputies dl 
the three denominations of protestant dissenters at Saltms’ hall 
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meeting-house, London — ^the so-called Salters’ hall synod. Here, 
the question of subscription followed a clean-cut line of cleavage. 
The congregationahsts, in the main, under the lead of Thomas 
Bradbury, insisted on subscription; the presbyterians, in the main, 
under the lead of John Barrington Shute, afterwards viscount 
Barrington, resisted the proposal as an unnecessary imposi- 
tion of a creed- As a result, the whole body of dissent was 
divided into three parties — non-subscnbers, subscribers and 
neutrals. The minority of subscribers, being defeated, withdrew 
from the synod and formed a distinct meeting under Bradbury, ‘ 
while the majority of non-subscribers despatched a letter of 
advice to Exeter, which, by virtue of its statement of reasons 
for non-subscribing, is regarded by Unitarians as their charter 
of dogmatic freedom. The mere momentary controversy con- 
cerning these synod proceedings gave birth to more than seventy 
pamphlets. 

It is claimed by presbyterian writers that there was no avowed 
heterodoxy among the London ministers for half a generation after 
Salters’ halL This means little more than that the great luminaries 
of dissent of the era following on the Toleration act had passed 
away, and that, between 1720 and 1740, no successors had arisen 
worthy of the memory of those giants — outside, that is to say, 
of the world of academic teaching. But, underneath the suriice 
deadness and mental lethargy of this later period, the leaven of 
anti-Trinitarian thought continued incessantly at work, and, when 
the interim of quiescence had ended, it was found to have been 
merely a phase of growth, an intermediate stage between the 
Arianism of 1720 and the later unitarianism. In matter of 
literature, the intermediate phase was distinguished by the writing 
of John Taylor of Norwich, a professed presbyterian {Defmce of 
the Oomami rights of ChristAcms, 1737 ; The Scripture doctrim 
of Origmod 8m, 1740), and of Samuel Bourn {Ad&ress to Frot&s- 
tcmt JOisseunters, 1737). 

In itself, the literary importance of this period of nonconformist 
history is not great, save and in so frr as it marks the stepping- 
stone to the latest phase of the development of Unitarian thought 
— ^tbat phase, namely, which is distinguished by the names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Bichard Price, Joseph Priestley and Theophilus 
landsey^a movement which lies outside the scope of the present 
chapter ^ 

It is not to be supposed that the evolution of a distinctively 

1 Ab to Pnoe and Pneatley of. ehap xiv, pp 341 — 6, ante 
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Unitarian church was the sole outcome of the train of develoiHuent 
vhich has been briefly sketched above. The sections of dissent — 
m all its three denominations— which stood aloof from the dis- 
tinctively Unitarian development, yet remained profoundly affected 
by the spint of it The presbyterian, independent and baptist 
churches alike showed, in their loose mtemal organisations, the 
d^tegrating force of the Unitarian moTjement Both in individual 
congi^ations and in the loose and feeble associataon% the spiri- 
tuality of dissent which had been its glory and motive for(% in the 
seventeenth century, had sunk into atrophy; and, had it not been 
for the reviving influence of methodism, all three denominations 
would probably, at the close of the eighteenth century, have ofiered 
a melancholy spectacle. The intellectual pin to English thot^ht 
generally, quite apart from dissenting theology in particular, was 
incalculable ; but the spiritual loss was none the less to be deplored. 

In emphasising, however, the free thought side, or effect of tibte 
unitanan movement within dissent, it is not to be understood 
that this was a free thought movement in the sense of twentieth 
century science or philosophy. The eighteenth century unitanan 
movement was, in the main, theological, not rationalistic. If any 
comparison were called for, it should rather be with the spread 
of Arminianism m the English church in the seventeenth century. 
Both movements had for their motive spnngs one impulse, that is 
to say, a protest against Calvinism, and, when dissent, by means of 
unitanan thought, had thrown off the fetters of that Calvinism, it 
remained, on the whole, during the period here surveyed, quiescent 
and content. And, as a result, when the deistic controversy, a 
purely rationalistic movement^ engaged the English church and 
Eaglish thought in the first quarter of the ei^teenth century, the 
leading exponents of dissent, whether orthodox or Anan, are to be 
found on the conservative side. James Foster, baptist minister of 
the Barbican chapel, and Nathaniel Lardner, then presbyterian 
minister in Poor Jewry lane, the accomplmhed presbyteriaim 
William Harris, Joseph Hallett, Isaac Watts and Philip Dod- 
dridge — all these dissenting writers^ contributed not less power^ 
fuHy, if less sensationally and attractively, to the rout of the deists 
than did Butler and Berkeley thenselves. 

Finally, outside and apart fix>m the field of pure thought, 
eighteenth century England owes a heavy debt to dissent for its 
educational system, to which reference has already been made in 

1 For rTSst of noneoBformist oontnbations to the Seistie controvert, and of 
work$ of other nonconformist writers, see bibliography 
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an earlier volumes but which seems to deserve further notice here 
in its connection with the influence of nonconformity upon 
literature. Although the presbyterians had but one or two free 
schools (public charity schools) in London before 1714, and, 
although the baptists and independents jomed forces in that and 
the succeeding year to establish a similar free school at Horsley- 
down (subsequently the Ijjlaze Pond school)^ the academy system 
of the dissenters, in the main, had reference only to the private 
and domestic problem of the supply of educated minister for 
their respective denominations. Accordingly, each one of the more <’ 
widely recognised academies, durmg some period of its generally 
chequered and brief career, takes on a denominational colour. As 
a system, these academies date entirely from the era of the 
Toleration act Prior to that date, dissenting ministers engaged in 
education acted as private tutors in families or contented them- 
selves with opening small private schools in their own houses. 
After the Toleration act, however, individual ministers started 
private schools of their own of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain the number or, in many instances, the circumstances 
of origin and growth. Where the minister was a man of learning 
and power, these schools endured for a generation and sometimes 
longer, and linked their names with the history of dissent through 
the personality alike of pupils and of tutors. And it is herein that 
they claim special recognition , for, in their totality, they present 
a bnlliant galaxy of talent in fields of learning far removed 
from mere theological studies. Such a result could not have 
been achieved, had it not been for the powerful solvent of 
intellectual freedom which the -umtanan movement brought in 
its train. Few of the academies, whatever their denominational 
colour at the outset, escaped contact with it, and those of them 
which assimilated the infiuence most freely produced great tutors 
and scholars In this matter, the academies trod the same 
histoncal path as that followed by the individual dissenting 
churches. Thmr mteUectual activity blazed so fiercely that it 
tended to burn up the spiritual life, and herein lies the secret at 
once of their first success, their chequered and bickering career 
and, in most cases, their ultimate atrophy. 

The attitude of the church of England towards these academies 
has already been detailed*. But the fear which tlio establishment 

^ Sco ante, vol ix, chap xv 

^ Scp antey vol ix, pp 394 — 5 A reference might have been added to the later 
important and illuminating case of the strife between chancellor ReynotSs* and Philip 
Doddridge concerning the academy of Northampton 
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entertained that these academic would starre the uniTersities 
proved baseless. In their early days, indeed, they attracted a lay 
dimtda as well as candidates for the ministry. Bat, the bent 
towards unitarianism whidi provided the intellectual stimulus to 
tutors and ministerial candidates frightened off the laymmi, and 
eflectually prevented the dissenting academies from leaving the 
deep mark on the English race and op the English educational 
system that might have been expected from the individual talent 
and prestige of their tutors^ . 

Whatever the theological basis of the three denominations of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there is one general field of 
literary activity which tiiey cultivated in common— that of hymn- 
writing and religious poetry. A list of their chief contributors to 
this branch of hterature will be found elsewhere^ But, apart 
from this phase, in so far as the devotional literature of dissent 
is merely devotional, whether it be ‘practical’ or ‘theological’ 
it does not enter into the wider subject of English literature as 
such. All the same, there are certain outstanding products of 
this portion of the writings of ^asent (Baxter’s Saints' Everlasting 
Best, 1650 , Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Behgvm in the 
Soul, 1745 ) which, by their mere literary, as well as spiritual 
quahty, challenge a place in the annab of our literature by the 
side of the masterpieces of Banyan and Milton. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the course of the history of dissent, from 1660 
to 1760, militated against the production of purely devotional 
literature The race of giants who had seen the great common- 
wealth days, and who went out in 1662, were mainly preachers. 
The succ^ding generation, likewise one of ^nts, was occupied 
witii dogmatic wrangle practical questions of diurch organisa- 
tion, or actual political dealings with the state. Prom 1720 to 
1740, there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual dead- 
ness; and, when this partially came to an end with the advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual impress is from without, from meihod- 
ism, rather than from within, from the inherent spirituality of 
dissent itseK During tiiis period, therefpre, English nonconformity 
rather looks forward, as anticipating that later general revival of 
the national reli^ous life which was bonf of methodism, than 
backward to that stem spirituality of Calvinistic dissent which 
had puntanised the great revolution 


^ For a list of some of tbe oiaef of these academies, m the penod aoder survey, see 
appendix toj^e present chapter 
® See bibliography 
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List of Nonconfobmist Academies (1680—1770) 

Within the period here treated, the folloTfing* are some of the chief of 
these academies. The publication in the Calendar of State Papers Domes^ 
tic^ 1672-3, and m 0. L. Turner’s Original Records^ 2 vols., 1911, of the whole 
senes of dissenters’ licences, has rerealed the astonishing extent to which the 
ejected mimsters applied themselTes to the work of teaching. This material" 
still needs to be worked up, and it is obnously impossible to quote the licences'^' 
here. The following list, therefore, contains only such academies as are r^ 
ferred to in sources other than, or extraneous to, the Entry Book of hcences— 
m other words, m the general sources of the history of dissent. The classF 
dcation among the three denominations must be taken as very loose and 
uncertain, except in certain wellknown cases. It need only be added that 
many of the tutors briefly mentioned here were men of great mteUectuid 
power, who had held high academic portions under the commonwealth. 

Independent academies 

Exeter a. (Opened by Joseph Hallett, sen., who was orthodox. Under 
his son, who was an avowed Anan, the a became a nursery of Arian* 
ism. It dwmdled away after his death and was reopened m 1760 by 
Micai jah Towgood ) 

Moorflelds (Tenter alley) a. (Started by the independent fund, about 1700, 
under Isaac Ohauncey. After 1712, under Dr Eidgeley and John 
Eames, E.B.S., Mend of Bi? Isaac Newton, to whom succeeded 
Dr David Jennmgs and Dr Morton Savage, 1744.) 

King’s Head society a (Started in 1732 by the King’s Head society, as a 
protest against the freedom of thought prevailing in the fund a It 
was at first under Samuel Parsons, and from 1'735 under Abraham 
, Taylor, and then J ohn Hubbard and Zephaniah Marryat , after several 

changes of place, it settled at Homerton m 1772.) 

Kobworth a (Started by John Jennings, 1715-22, with the help of the 
Coward trustees. This school was continued at Northampton by 
Philip Doddridge with the help of William Coward, 1729-51. It re- 
moved to Daventry, and after 1751 became Arian in tone, under 
Dr Caleb Ashworth, tutor of Joseph Priestley. Dissolved 1798 ) 

Dr David Jenmngs’ private a. in Well Close square (After his death in 
1762, it changed its theological character under Dr Samuel Morton 
Savage, Dr Andrew Kippis and Dr Abraham Lees and was moved to 
Hoxtoii, becoming Arian. Dissolved 1785, and succeeded by a fresh 
orthodox a there ) 

Ottery a. (Started under dohn Lavington in 1752 by the endeavour 
of the fund board and the King’s Head society.) 
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Heckmondwike a. (Started in 1756, as anti-Sodnian in elid?aeter, by ibe 
Education society of the l^opthem counties— or ratber of tbe West 
riding of Xorksbire. At jBirst under James Scott, Timothy Piiestley 
(tbe brother of Dr Joseph Priestky), and Tunotby Waldegrave^ It 
is today represented by tbe Xorksbire United college, Bradford,) 

Warrington a. (Started m 1757 on tbe estmetion of an a at Kendal. It 
was from the outset frankly rationalistic in purpose, being promoted by 
* rational ^ dissenters on their own principles under Dr J obn Taylor of 
Norwich. John Seddon of Warrington provided it with a ‘ rational’ 
liturgy. Among its tutors were Dr J. Aikm, €l-ilbert Wakefield, Joseph 
Pnestley, and Dr Enfield— all Anans. Priestley himself left in 1767.) 

Bedwortb (co. Warwick) a (Under Julius Saunders, P1730-40 ; who was 
sncceeded by John Kirkpatrick.) 

Saffron Walden a. (Under John (or Thomas) Payne, 1700 c,) 

Pinner (co. Middlesex) a. (Under Thomas Doodwm, jun., from 1699, 
Theophilus Lobb was one of his pupils.) 

B[ackney (London) a. (Under Thomas Eowe, 1681-3, removed to London 
and then to Jewin street, from 1703 in Bopemaker^ alley m Mooiv 
fields.) 

Newington Green a. (Under Theophilus Gale, 1665 to his death in 1678. 
Sncceeded by Thomas Bowe; bnt closed on his death, 1705, after 
havmg been removed to Olapham and again to Little Britam, 
London Dr Watts and Josiah Hort were pupils) 

Wappmg a. (Under Edward Veal, before 1678 to ?1708, closed shortly 
before his death, havmg been temporarily broken np m 1681. N athamel 
Taylor, John Shower and Samuel Wesley were among his pupils.) 

Nettlebed (co. Oxford) a. (Under Thomas Cole, 1662-72. John Loike 
and Samuel Wesley were his pupils.) 

JPresbyterian academies 

London * Hoxton sipiare a. (Its first appears to be traceable in 
the city of Coventry, where Dr John Bryan and Dr Obadiah Grow 
founded an a. To them succeeded Dr Joshua Oldfield (the fneud of 
Locke). Oldfield, with Mr Tong, transferred it to London. Elsewhere 
the Hoxton sg^uare a, is stated ^ have been founded by John Spade- 
man, Joshua Oldfield and Lorimer. Spademan was succeeded by 
Capel . but the a. became extinct after Oldfield’s death in 1729.) 

Bridgnorth a. (Started in 1726 by Fleming, with whom it dSed. Possibly 
this was the John Fleming who conduct^ an a. at Stratford-on-Avon.) 

Highgate a., afterwards removed to ClerkenwelL (Under John Kerr or 
Dr Ker, Ppresbytenan). 

Colyton (co Devon) a (Under John Short till 1698; then nnder Matthew 
Towgood, till his removal in 1716.) 

Aleester (co. Warwick) a. (Under Joseph Porter . removed to Stratford- 
on-Avon under John Alexander, who died 1740 c.) 

Mmehester a. (Opened m 1698, after Henry Newcome’s death, under his 
successor, John Chorlton. Dissolved under his saccessor, James 
Conmgham ) 

Islington a. (Under Balph Button, at Brentford after 1662: Item 1672 
at Islington. He died in 1680. Sir Joseph Jekyll was a pupil.) 

Coventry a. (Started 1663 by Dr Obadiah Grew and Dr John Bryan. 
After Grew’s death it was eontmued by Sheweli (d. 1693) and 
Josh^ Oldfield. In 1699, William Tong took over a few of Oldfield’s 
pupils, but on his remov^ to London, 170^ the a. came to an end.) 

25 
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Eathmell (Yorks ) a. (Under Bicbard Yrankland. Opened at Eatkmell, 
Marok 1669-70; removed, 1674, to Natland near Kendal; 1683, to 
Calton in Craven; 1684, to Dawsonfield near Crostkwaite in West- 
morland; 1685, to Hartlekorongk in Lancs.; 1685-6, suspended; 1686-9, 
reopened at Attercliffe near Sheffield; 1689, at Eathmell. Frankland 
died in 1698, and his a. was then dissolved. Of his pupils left at his 
death, some went to John Chorlton at Manchester and some to 
Timothy Jollie at Atterchffe.) 

Atterchffe a. (Under Timothy Jollie, 1691, who rented Atterchffe hall and 
called his a* Christ’s college; among his many pupils, was Dr Thomas 
Seeker. J. died in 1714, when he was succeeded by Wadsworth. 
The a. died out long before W.’s death m 1744.) 

London a. (Under Dr Q-eorge Benson, about 1750 Arian.) 

Sheriff Hales (co. Salop) a, (Under John Woodhouse, 1676; broken up 
about 1696 In this a. there were many lay students, among them 
Eobert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, and Henry St John 
(afterwards viscount Bolingbroke). Matthew Clarke and Benjamin 
Eobmson were also pupUs.) 

Hungerford (co Berks.) a. (Under Benjamin Eobmson, 1696,havmg been 
open, three years earlier, at Fmdern in Derbyshire as a grammar 
school only.) 

Islington a. (Thomas Doolittle started m 1662 as a boarding-school in 
Moorhelds, Doohttle being assisted by Thomas Vincent; m 1665 re- 
moved to Woodford Bridge, Essex; m 1672 removed to Ishngton; 
closed under the persecution, 1685-8, reopened 1688, but died out 
before Doolittle’s death m 1707. Edmund Calamy and Thos. Emlyn 
were his pupils ) 

Oswestry and Shrewsbury a. (Connected principally with the name of 
James Owen, 1679 onwards, but actually started by his predecessor, 
Francis Tallents. After Owen’s death contmued by Samuel Benion 
and John Eeynolds. Under the latter it was dissolved, before 1718.) 

Taunton a. (Started by Matthew Warren and others after 1662. After 
Warren’s death, 1706, it was carried on by jomt efforts of Stephen 
James (d. 1725), Eobert Darchtod Henry Grove (d. 1738). After 1738 
Thomas Amory became head of the whole a.; but, under his Arian 
tendencies, it collapsed before his removal to London m 1759.) 

Gloucester and Tewkesbury a. (Under Samuel Jones, 1712-20. Arch- 
bishop Seeker, bishop Butler and Samuel Chandler were students here 
together. After Jones’s death the a was removed to Carmarthen, and 
there remamed under Thomas Perrot till 1733. Then it was under 
Vavasor Griffiths at Llwynllwryd (co. Brecknock) till 1741, then at 
Haverfordwest under Evan Davies; then again at Carmarthen under 
Samuel Thomas and Dr J. Jenkins Under Samuel Thomas the 
mdependents withdrew and formed a new a. at Abergavenny under 
David Jardme.) 

Stoke Kewington or Ke^^gton Green a. (Under Charles Morton, 1667- 
85. Defoe, Samuel Wesley and Samuel Palmer were students here. 
Discouraged by persecution in 1685, Morton went to Kew England 
and became vice-president of Harvard. His a. was contiaued by 
William Wickens and Stephen Lobb, both of whom died in 1699, and 
by Thomas Glasscock (d. 1706) ; but it probably died out not long 
after 1696.) 

Kendal a. (Under Dr Caleb Eothorham, 1733-52* (possibly as a con- 
tinuation of the extinct Atterchffe a ) 

Brynllywarch (Llangynwyd, co. Glamorgan) a (Commonly regarded 
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as the germ of the Carmarthen Presbytemn college; but this is im- 
possible. Started by Samuel Jones 1652. After his death in 1607, 
Roger Griffith opened an a. at Abergavenny, which is regarded as a 
oontinnation Brynllywarch. It lasted only three or four years. At 
Brynllywarch^Rees Price continued either Jones’s or Griffith’s school 
but gave up between 1702 and 1704 when the a. was united with a 
grammar school at Carmarthen started by William Rvans, who died 
1718. To this school Dr Williams left an annuity. William Evans 
is considered the founder of the Welsh a. system.) 

Stourbridge and Bromsgrove (eo. Worcester) a. (Under [? Henry] Hick* 
man, 1665. He was disabled by age, F1670C.) 

Tnhney (Berks.) a (Under Dr Henry Langley, 1662-72.) 

Bridgwater a. (Started by John Moore 1676 became Arian under his 
son, who died 1747.) 

Sulby (co. Northampton) a. (Under John Shnttlewood, about 1678 ; died 
1689.) 

AUdngton (Whitchurch, co Salop) a. (Under John Malden, 1668-8(^.) 

Wickham Brook (eo. Suffolk) a. (Under Samuel Cradock, from after 
1672 to his removal in 1696. E^und Calamy was one of his pupils.) 

Tiverton a. (Under John Moor, 1688 c , or possibly after.) 

Shaftesbury (and afterward Semly) (co Wdts.) a. (Under Matthew Tow- 
good, after 1662. He was the grandfather of Micaijah Towgood.) 

Besides the above, there are stray references to private schools kept by 
John Plavel of Dartmouth, [John, son of] Edward Rayner of Lmcoln, John 
Whitlock and Edward Reynolds of Nottingham, Ames Short of Lyme Dorset, 
Samuel Jones of Llangynwydd, John Ball of Homton. 

Baptist academies 

In 1702 the General Baptist associarion resolved to erect a school of 
universal learning m London, with a view to training for the ministry. It is 
not known what followed. In I7l7 the Particular Baptist fund was started 
for the support of ministers and for snppiying a succession of them. 

Trowbridge a. (Opened by John Davisson, who died in 1721. His 
successor was Thomas Lucas, who died in 1740.) 

Bristol a. (In its earliest form, founded by several London baptists in 
1752 as an education society for assisting students. It was, at ffrst, 
under Dr Stennett, Dr Gill, Wallm and Brine. Subsequently it was 
under Bernard Foskett and Hugh Evans; it was taken in hand, in 
1770, by the Baptist education society, and firmly established by 
Dr Caleb Evans. This a. became, subsequently, the Baptist Bawdon 
college.) 
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CHAPTEE XVII 


POLITICAL LITERATURE 
(1765—76) 

The death of Henry Pelham in 1764 destroyed the equilibrium 
of English politics. ‘Now/ said king George II, regretting, possibly, 
the minister more than the man, ‘Now, I shall have no peace,’ 
And he was right, for the leading whigs entered on an angry 
struggle for supreme power which only ended when, m 1767, the 
domination of the elder Pitt was, virtually, established. Round 
the duke of Newcastle, formidable by his phalanx of obedient 
votes, Pitt, the man of genius and of the public confidence, and 
the shrewd, but far from high-minded, Henry Fox arose a dense 
dust of controversy. 

It was not merely the conflict of personal ambitions that was 
in question. Great public issues were rapidly raised and discussed, 
if, as rapidly, let fail again. The sober middle class were weary 
of the prevailing corruption which handed over the country’s 
government to glaring incompetence. Tories, abandoning their 
vain hopes of a revolution, were eager to loose England from 
the Hanoverian tether which inwolved her in the intricacies of 
German politics, and to have done with the long feud with 
France. And both parties were anxious to see power held by 
men more representative than were the members of the existing 
narrow whig oligarchy, who, on their side, still believed in their 
hereditary mission to rule. Material for honest discussion there 
was in plenty. 

At first, it seemed as if this kind of discussion would hold the 
field. In August 1766, The Monitor was founded by a London 
merchant, Richard Beckford, and was edited, and part written, 
by John Bntick, of dictionary fame\ Like its predecessors in 
political journalism, it consisted of a weekly essay on current 
events and topics it was all leadhig article. The maintenance of 

’ His extremely popular Spelling Dictionary (1764) was followed Latin and 
Engluh Dictionary (1771) and by other useful works 
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wh% principles and the uprooting of cormption formed its policy: 
good information, good sense and a kind of heavy ^olence of 
style were its chav^teristics. Soon, it was supplemented by a 
series of tory pampmets, under the title Tha Liters ta Pcopfo 
of MngUmAy written by John Shebbeare, a phyeaeian of some 
literary celebrity. They were not his first production; he had 
for some time been eminent in ‘misanthropy and literature’ ; but 
they were distingmshed beyond his other efforts by bringing him to 
the pillory. His politics, no£ the scurrility that tinged them, were 
in feult. He was a virulent tory, and in his SiasSh Letter held up 
the reigning dynasty to public scorn His highest praise is that 
he stall remains readable. Logical, rhetorical, laboriously plain 
and, occasionally, cogent, his short paragraphs pretty genei^y hit 
the nail— often, no doubt, a visionary nail — on the head. liiter, 
he was to enjoy court favour and be a capable pamphleteer on 
the side of George III, but his time of notoriety was gone. 

Soon, however, the personal conflict asserted itself. In November 
1766, Aithur Murphy, the dramatist, started The Test, with a 
view to capturing public favour for Henry Fox. But his amiable 
prosing and feeble giggle were soon over-crowed by die Rttite 
Con-Test, a far more able, and, also, more scurrUous, prinf^ in 
some of the better essays of which we detect the pith and 
point of Shebbeare. 

Save the honest Momior, these Grub-street railers moirfied 
with the whig feud which called forth their exertion^ and the 
splendid success of the great 'commoner’s ministry almost suc- 
ceeded in silencing criticism. It,required a new ferment of public 
opinion, a new conflict of principles and a renewed struggle for 
the possession of power to reawaken Uie fires of controvert, whidh, 
this time, were not to be quenched. George Ill’s accession and 
his personal policy gave the signal. The new king was determin£ri 
to choose his own ministers and break up the band of ruling whigs. 
The now loyal tories were to share in the government, and the 
system of king "Wilham’s rime was to be revived. The first literary 
sign of the change was a rally of pamphleteers for the ddfenee aM 
propagarion of the royal views. In 1761, Lord Bath— 4he William 
Pulteney who, in the last reign, had led the opp{wrion to Walpole 
and helped to set on foot The Crqftman — ^published his Seasmabk 
Hints from cm Honest Man, wMch contained an able expomtion 
of the whig system and its vices, and outlined the new prrgramme. 
Others fcuowed, professional writers for the most part, such as 
ihe veteran Shebbeare and the elder Philip Frands — ^in his 
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Letter from the Cocoa-Tree^ P) the Courting GenUemen, -virMcli 
was not devoid of skill — ^and Owen Buffhead, formerly e^tor of 
The Con-Test But, in spite of the real abilitv displayed by these 
writers, their frequent ignorance of the true course of events and 
the lack of good faith habitual to them prevented them from 
attaining to any real excellence. 

Meanwhile, events wer6 moving rapidly. George III had been 
able to oust Pitt and Newcastle from power and to promote his 
Scottish favourite. Lord Bute, to fhe office of prime minister., 
Bute had seen, from the first, that something beyond sporadic 
pamphlets was needed for converting public opinion to the new 
regime, discredited as it was by the dismissal of Piti For this, an 
imitation of The Monitor was the only means, a steady drumming 
of the same views and sentiments into the popular ear. It was all 
the more necessary, at the moment of Bute’s accession to power, 
to set up a rival weekly journal, since The Monitor (in this repre- 
senting the public) was a bitter opponent of the Scottish minister. 
Bute, however, cannot be called happy in his choice of means. 
Eminent literary talent was required, but not any sort of literary 
talent, and Tobias Smollett, famous as a novelist, was only to 
earn humiliation as a political controversialist In vain his sheet. 
The Briton, discharged a weekly broadside of ferocious epithets 
on the opposition and its journalistic defendera His persuasive 
powers were small, and he was fairly distanced in argumentative 
skill, raillery and vituperation. Arthur Murphy, writer of the dead 
Test, was soon summoned to SmoEett’s aid with a new paper. The 
Auditor , but, although more bitter than of old, he was not less 
feeble. The public judgment was only too clear. Neither of the 
ministerial papers would sell Of couise, Bute’s unpopularity was 
partly at fault , but the scanty merit of the two champions was 
unable to surmount the weakness of their case 

The publication of The Bnton provoked the appearance of the 
only one of those fugitive periodicals which has any reputation, 
The North Briton, edited by John Wilkes. That demagogue, on 
whom the mob-ruling ifiantlo of Sachcvcrell descended, was 
^rung fi’om a middle class family, typical of a r^pectability 
saUen to the manners of its celebrated scion. He was bom in 
and was the son of a maltster of ClcrkenwelL Ho received 
Kgood education from a presbyterian minister and at the 
H^&tsity of Leyden , and, before he was twenty-one, married. 


* The celebrated tory club desoribod by Gibbon ui hie letters. 
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by Ms father’s desire, an heiress much Ms senior in yeara. His 
wife and her mother were dissenters, and he was galknt and 
gay. Wilkes grew steadily estranged from his home and soon 
exceedingly dissipdted. A separation from his wife was ai ranged, 
and he plunged into a course of profligate living in town. He 
became a member of the Hellfire club, wMch met at Medmenham 
abbey and included the most noted rakes of the day. It was in 
the midst of these wild orgies that he took up politics. In 1755, he 
obtained a seat in the commons as a member for Aylesbury, where 
Ms wife’s estate lay He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for some 
promotion — ^the embassy in Constantinople would have been most 
congenial to Mm — ^from his patron. But George III was king, and 
Bute intervened. His hopes of repairing his shattered fortunes 
having thus vanished, Wilkes turned to journalism for his revenge 
upon the favourite, whose mcompetence filled him with indigna- 
tion. After producing a successful pampMet concerning the 
breach with Spain, he proceeded to send contributions to The, 
MotiUcr, in wMch he developed with much ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left his readers to point 
the obvious moral Then, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1762, started his rival print. The North Briton. Week by 
week, the new periodical continued its attacks (m the government. 
It showed itself bold, to start with, in printing the ministeis’ names 
in full, without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars; and 
It grew bolder as it went on, and as the odium into wMch Bute 
had Mien became more obvious iN'othmg, however, gave a handle 
to the authorities by wMch, even under the existing law of libel, 
the writers could be brought to book, although The Monitor was 
subjected to lengthy legal proceedings. At lasl^ Wilkes overstepped 
the line in No. 45, which bitterly impugned the trutbftilness of the 
speech from the throne regarding the peace of Paris. The long 
government persecution of the libeller, wMch followed the pubHca- 
tion of No. 45, and which finally resulted in the abolition of tiie 
tyrannic system of general warrants, also snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper was subsequently»revived; but it proved only 
the ghost of its former self Wilkes, on the other hand, had yet 
to play the part of a full-fledged demagogue in his contest with 
king and parliament conceming the Middlesex election of 1768. 
Triumphant at last, he ended his life in 1797 as chamberlain of 
London and a persona grata with George III. In all Ms vicism- 
tud^ hd'had kept in touch with public opinion. 

It is not ea^ to describe the blackguard charm of Wflkes. 
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Notoriously self-interested and dissolute, ugly and squinting, he 
eqjoyed a popularity by no means confined to the mob. Much 
may be ascribed to the singular grace of Us manners. Bren 
Johnson fell a victim to these. But he, also, possessed some very 
obvious virtues. He was brave, good-humoured and adroit. He had 
a sort of selfish kmdliness. He was, moreover, manifestly on the 
right side few people had any love for general warrants or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And he turned all 
these advantages to account 

His paper, The North Briton, may be regarded as the best 
example of its kind, the brief periodical pampUet. It represents 
the type at which The BrUon and the rest aimed, but which they 
could not readi. like its congeners, it consisted of a weekly 
political essay. It was directed entirely to the object of over- 
throwing Bute and of reinstating the old group of whig fiimilies 
in alliance with Pitt. We notice at once in its polemic the scanti- 
ness of senous argument Satire, raillery, scandal and depreciation 
in every form are there , but a real tangible indictment does not 
readily emerge flrom its effusions. In part, this peculiarity was 
due to the difficulty under which an opposition writer then lay in 
securing information and in publishing what information he pos- 
sessed When the preliminaries of peace or the jobbery of Bute’s 
loan issues gave Wilkes his opportunity, he could be cogent enough. 
But a more powerful reason lay in the main object of the paper. 
Bute was safe so long as he was not too unpopular . he had the 
king’s ffivour and a purchased maj<5rity in parliament Therefore, 
he had to be rendered of no value to king and parliament He was 
to be written down and to become the bugbear of the ordinary 
voter, while his supporters in the press were to be exposed to 
derision and thus deprived of influence. Wilkes and his allies in 
The North Briton yieto well equipped for this task. They were 
interesting and vivacious from Ike firat, making the most of the 
suspicions excited by Bute. As the heat of battle grew andr their 
case became stronger, the violence and abusiveness of their expres- 
sions increased till it reached the scale of their rivala Still, even 
so, they continued to display an apt brutality wanting in the latter. 
In the earlier numbers, too, The Briton and The Avditor fell easy 
vktims to the maliciouB wit of Wilkes. Perhaps the best instance 
of his fun is the letter which he viTote under a pseudonym to the 
unsuspecting Avdvtor, descanting on the value of Floridan p^d^ 
a mythical product, for mitigating the seventy of the dKmate in 
the West Indies. An exposure followed in The North Briton, 
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and poor Murphy could only refer to his tomentor afterwards 
as ‘Colonel Oataline.’ 

But the scheme pf The North Briton gave an easy opportunity 
for ironic satire. Ifie editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
over the fortune of his countryman, and very ingenuous in repeating 
the complaints of the ousted English. There was nothing exquisite 
in this horseplay ; but it was not badly done, and it had the advantage 
of appealing to strong national prejudice. The antipathy to the 
Scots, which was to disappearwith startling suddenness during the 
American war of independence, had not yet undei^one any sensible 
diminution. At root, perhaps, it was the dislike of an old-established 
firm for able interlopers. Scots were beginning to take a leading 
share in the common government, and their nationality was always 
unmistakable. Accordingly, old legends of their national character 
and a purseproud contempt for their national poverty lived 
obstinately on, and The North Bnton worked the vein ex- 
haustively. 

In the composition of his journal and in his whole campaign 
against the minister, Wilkes had for his coadjutor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike himself, is to be conceived of, not as a pleasant 
adventurer, but as a principal literary figure of Hie tim^ the poet 
and satirist Charles ChurchiE The two men were feat fiiends, 
although their lives had fiowed in very differeut streams until they 
became acquainted in 1761. Churchill was the son of a deigyman, 
who was curate and lecturer of*St John’s, Westminster, and vicsa 
of Bainham in Essex. The younger Charles was bom in 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by his ability at W^tminster school 
Thence, he proceeded, in 1748, to St John’s college, Cambridge^; 
but his residence there was not for long. With characteristic 
impulsivenes, when only 18 yeara of age, he contracted a marriage 
in the Fleet with a ^rl named Martha Scott, and his umversity 
education had to be discontinued. His kindly fether took the 
young couple into his house and had his son trained, as best he 
might, for holy orders. In 1764, Churchill was orduned deacon 
and licensed curate of South Cadbury in Somerset, whence, as 
priest^ he removed, in 1766, to act as his father’s curate at Bmnham. 
Two years later, the fiiitiier died, and the son was elected to succeed 
him as incumbent of St John’s in Westminster, where he increMNsd 
his income by teaching in a ^Is’ school 

* See Jkmttgioni to the College of St John the Evangehst, pt n, ed. Sooit, B. ? , 
p S80. 
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Such is the outline of Churchill’s earlier life— bald enough, 
if stripped of the malicious inventions which gathered round it 
His later career is hill of evidence both of his^good and of his had 
qualities. Burdened with two children and an eictravagant wife, him- 
self completely unsuited for his clerical profession and inclined to the 
pleasures of the town, in two years he became bankrupt, and owed 
the acceptance by his crechtors of a composition to the generosity 
of his old schoolmaster, Pierson Lloyd. Afterwards, Churchill was to 
show his natural honesty and good feeling, not only by a constant 
friendship to his benefactor’s son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondary " 
rank, but, also, by paying his own debts in full, in disregard of his 
bankruptcy. That he was able to do this was due to his own new 
profession of poetry. He began, unluckily, with a Hudibrastic poem, 
The Bard, in 1760, which could not find a publisher His second 
eflbrt, The Conclave, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Westminster so libellous that the intending publisher dared not 
bring it out. A more interesting subject of satire presented itself 
in the contemporary stage, and, in March 1761, there appeared, at 
the author’s own risk, The Roscmd. Its success was immediate 
and extraordinary ; Churchill was enabled to pay his debts, to make 
an allowance to his wife, from whom he had now been for some 
time estranged, and to set up in glaringly unclerical attire as a 
man about town. But the penalty, too, for indulging in bitter 
criticism — ^a penalty, perhaps, welcome to the combative poet — 
was not long in coming , and, for the rest of his hfe, he was 
involved in an acrid literary warfare. Yet, in thdfee tedious 
campaigns he was a constant victor. Few escaped unbruised from 
the cudgel of his verse, and, vulnerable though his private life made 
him to attack, the toughness of his fibre enabled him to endura 
In consequence of this literary celebrity, Churchill made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, whose friendship was responsible for the 
tnm his life took in his few remaimng years. The last shred of 
the poet’s respectability was soon lost in the Medmenham orgies; 
yet, his political satires, which, unlike those of his friend Wilkes, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity, gave him a permanent place 
in English literature. Quite half of The North Bnton was written 
by him; his keenest satiric poem was The Pn^hecy of Famme, 
whidh, in January 1763, raised the ridicule of Bute and his country- 
men to its greatest height Thanks to Wilkes’s adroitness, Ohurdnll 
escaped the meshes of the general warrant, and was afterwards let 
alone by government he had not wntten No. 45. Buff* he ceased 
to reside permanently in London. We hear of him in Wales in 
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The Rosciad. Night 

1763, and, later, he lived at Richmond and on Acton common. 
The stream of his satires, political and social, continued unabated 
throughout. His days> however, were numbered He died at 
Boulogne, on 4 Hotember 1764, while on his way to visit Wilkes 
at Paris, and was buried at Dover 

‘ Life to the last eiyoyed, here Churchill lies.’ This line of his 
own was placed on his gravestone, and not inaccurately sums up 
the man. The burly poet’s faults are too manifest to need insisting 
upon It is pleasanter to mmember that, as already stated, he 
supported his brother rake, Robert Lloyd, when the unlucky man 
was dying beggared in the Fleet. His devotion to Wilkes, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted Nor is any 
mean action recorded of him 

There is no denying that his verse is truculent and loud. What 
most distinguishes it from contemporary couplets is its spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, he may prose , but he never exhibits 
the neat, solemn tripping which tires us in his contemporaries. 
The, Roaeiad, with which he first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a senes of severe sketches of the leading actors m 1761 Few, 
save Garrick, escape unblamed, but the poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called unfair His verse maintains a steady level of 
force and skill, just within the bounds of poetry, lighted up, now 
and then, by such shrewd couplets as. 

Appeaiances to save his only care; ' 

So things seem right, no matter what they are, 

and, occasionally, phrases of stin^ng wit intensify the ridicule. 

The Bosdad called forth many enemies, and, in reply to an 
attack in Ths Qritieal Rem&w, Churchill published The Apology, 
under the impression that the critique was Smollett’s It cannot 
be called an advance on its forerunner, although sufficiently tart 
to make Garrick, who was victimised in it, almost supplicate his 
critic’s friendship As a poem, it is much surpassed by Churchill’s 
next composition. Night, which appeared in October 1761. Tbe 
versification has become easier, the jines more pliant, without 
losing vigour. There is a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
not to be found in the hard, dry outlines of his earlier work The 
substance is slight, it is merely a defence of late hours and genial 
converse over ‘the grateful cup.’ Churchill was, in this instance 
at all events, too wise to defend excess 

A gear’s rest given to the prose of The North Briton 
seems to have invigorated Churchill for the production of his 
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best satire, The Prophecy oj Femme. Its main object was to 
decry and ridicule Bute and the Scots, although there is an 
undercurrent of deserved mockery at the i-eigning fadiion of 
pastoral. Churchill, as he owns, was himself Itolf a Scot^ ; but the 
circumstance did not mitigate his national and perfectly sincere 
prejudice against his northern kinsfolk. The probable reason was 
that Bute was Wilkes’s enemy, and the warm-hearted poet was 
wroth, too, in a fascinated sympathy with his Mend The wit and 
humour of the piece are in Churchill's most forcible and amusing 
vein. B[is hand is heavy, it is true, more dreary irony was never 
written; and he belabours his theme like a peasant wielding a 
flail, but the eighteenth century must have found him all the 
more refreshing. Compare him with the prose polemics of his 
day, and he is not specially venomous. He only repeats in sinewy 
verse the current topics of reproach against the Scots. 

The painter Hogarth now crossed Churchill’s x)ath. A satiric 
print of Wilkes by Hogarth roused the poet’s vicarious revenge. 
The savage piece of invective, The EpieUe to WMicm Hoga/rth, 
was the result, which, if it has not worn so well as Hogarth’s 
pictures, yet, here and there, stnkes a deeper note than is usual 
with its author Take, for instance, the couplet 

With cnrionB art the bridn, too finely wrought. 

Preys on herself, and is destroy’d by thought, 

although his own fertility shows no sign of exhausting the soil. 
He was beginning, however, in his ovm metaphor, to vary the crop. 
The DueJMt, published in January 1764, was written, not in the 
stock heroic couplet, but in octosyllabics suggestive of Huduhrcbs. 
This was an attack on Samuel M&rtin, one of Wilkes’s ministerial 
enemies, with a few satirical excursions like that on Warburton. The 
adoption of a new metre was not a success , its straggling move- 
ment doubled the risk which Churchill always ran of being tedious, 
and the extravagance of his vituperation is no antidote. In com- 
pensation, the poem contains some of his finest lin^ The curse on 
Martin reveals an old and clearsighted pupil in the school of life, 

Glraat Mm wbat here he most requires. 

And damn him with his own desires! 

while the malicious criticism of Warburton’s defence of Scripture 
BUj^iKts a Kterary experience which approves itself to the instincts 
of human nature 

So long be wrote, and long aboat it, 

That e’en believers ’gon to doubt it. 

' The Propheey (if Pamne, U 221—2, 
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ContemporaneoTisly with The DvMid, Churchill was writiug, 
m the heroic couplet, Gotham, a curious &rrago, in the three 
books of which a Utopian realm ruled by himself, a long de- 
nunciation of the Sjtewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jostle one another. He does not appear at his best in this 
attempt at non-satiric poetry. The usual mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century poetiy, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to be found here. 
That entire absence of any ^te for nature outside Fleet street 
which was characteristic of Churchill as fully as it was of Johnson 
places him at peculiar disadvantage when he imitates Spenser in 
a hasty catalogue of flowers, trees, months and other poetic 
properties. Not less did tihe straightforward vigour of his usual 
metre and style disqualify him for the prophet of the ideal In 
short, in spite of Cowper’s praise, he was off hw track. 

Only a few months before Gotham was printed, Churchill had 
published a very different poem, The Conference He was accused 
of merely making his profit out of political satire, and he here, 
in words of obvious sincerity, repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, he refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure — ^his seduction of a girl, whose 
fiither is said to have been a stone-cutter of Westminster. Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly existed, he only confesses his fault and aVoura his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
miserable affiiir must be descri];^ as callous. 

The rest of Churchill’s poems are of less interest. The Author 
is a slariiing attack on Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The Ghost, in octosyllabics, derives its only interest 
from being, in part, his earliest work, it is teffious and ramblii^ 
to a degree. We may allow The Camdidate, directed gainst 
Lord Sandwich, to have deserved ite share of praise for the defeat 
of ‘Jemmy Twiteher^’ as he was nicknamed, in the election for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge university, but its appeal was 
merely temporary. There is little to remark on any of the other 
poems — The Fa/reioM,Ind(^emdence and The Jomms — produced 
ly the prolific poet in 1764. They showed an increasing metrical 
skill, and maintained his reputation, but they did not add to it. 
The Timm, which, from its greater fire, might have taken high 

^ ‘ That Twitcher should peach, I own surpnses me * Sandwich, the corn- 

pietest rate the day, had brought Wilkes’s obscene Eaaif on Woman before the House 
of Lords in a speech of extraordinary hypocrisy 
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place among his works, was, unfortunately, both hideous in subject 
and extravagantly exaggerated in execution. 

We find, in fact, that Churchill’s talent remained almost 
stationary during the four years of his poetic industry. Crab- 
apples, according to Johnson, he produced from the first, and such 
his fitiits remained to the end. He never shows the greater quali- 
ties of either of his two chief English predecessors in satire— either 
those of Pope whom he underrated, or those of Dryden whom he 
admired. His wit, though strong, is neyer exquisite. His characters 
are vividly and trenchantly described; but they do not live to our '• 
imagination. His good sense cannot be said to rise to wisdom, 
and he is deficient in constructive skiU. The Prophecy of Famine 
is, after aU, an ill-proportioned mixture of satiric epistle and 
satiric eclogue, while his other satires have little unity except 
what is provided by the main object of their attack. Although 
he justly ridicules some of the current phrases of contemporary 
lesser poetry, he cannot be said himself to rise superior to 
eighteenth-century conventions His incessant personifications, 
‘Gay Description,’ ‘Dull Propriety,’ are, in the end, wearisome; 
and many of his humorous couplets, constructed after the fashion 
of the time, rather seem like epigrams than are such. His real 
forte consisted in a steady pommellmg of his adversary ; with all 
Ms fierceness and prejudice, acidity and spite were foreign to his 
nature. 

As a metrist, Churchill can claim some originality. He 
uses the heroic couplet of the^day with fresh freedom and 
effectivity. At first, m The Rosdad, he can hardly be said to 
form his paired Imes into periods. Then, in The Epistle to 
WiM%am Hogarth, the last line of Ms paragraph has a closing 
sound and really ends a period. Perhaps, it was Ms long involved 
sentences, compiled of many clauses, wMch led him, in later pieces, 
to a further change. From time to time, he uses enja/n^emeni, 
and even, by means of it, breaks up Ms couplets^ 

Churchill so overtops his rivals in political verse that they 
scarcely seem worth men^oning. Mason, his frequent butt as 
a writer of pastorals — ‘Let them with Mason bleat and bray 
and coo’ — shrouded himself in political satire under the name 
Malcolm Macgrcgor^. Falconer, a naval officer, attacked Pitt 
from the couit point of view®. But both of these, and even 

Of j for the effect gained hy this occasional variation, Xndi*pendence^^il -^99 — 206, 

® As to Mason, cf ante, chap vi * As to Falconer, cf ante, chap vn. 
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Chatterton in his 0(ytwdiad\ merely illustrate their inferiority 
to Churchill. 

Prose was for more effective than verse in the political con- 
troversies which followed Bute’s resignation. The weekly essay, 
in its old form, dieS out gradually ; but the flood of j^mphlets 
continued. They were in a more serious vein than formerly. 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had changed, as be&inse the more prominent 
politicians, with the exception of Pitt, presented few points of 
interest. The abihty of many of these numerous pamphlets is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen had a share in them. We 
find such men as George Grenville, an ex-prime minister, and 
Charles Townshend, leader of the House of Commons, defending 
or attacking current policy in this fashion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Burke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of the first Rockingham ministry*; 
Horace Walpole was stirred to address the public concenung the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1764, latest of all, Johnson took 
part as a champion of the government during the notation about 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to the accusations 
of Junius. Perhaps, however, the more effective among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappers. Charl^ Lloyd, 
Grenville’s secretary, wrote a senes in support of his patron’s 
policy, including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley, 
secretary to the treasury, defended the same minister’s finance. 
These and their fellows worked with more or less knowledge of 
the ground, and, if their special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound informat^n. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1764, and dealt with the 
constitutional questions raised by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
stand well above their fellows in abihty and infiuence. The flret 
appeared, ori^nally, as A Letter to The Ph^lie Advertise, aad was 
signed ' Candor.’ It was an attack on Lord Mansfield for his diarge 
to the jury in the Wilkes case and on the practice of general 
warrants. With a mocking urony, now pleasant^ now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the j^retended moderation of his 
language to the real moderation of his r^isoning The same 
writer, we cannot doubt, under the new pseudonym ‘The Father 
of Candor,’ put a praetirad condnsion to the le^ controversy in 
his LeU^ eoneemitiff Libels, Warrants, etc., published in the same 

^ A Short Account of a Short AdmimttraUont 1766 (See bibbo^pby.} 
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year. This masterly pamphlet attracted general admiration, and 
its cool and lucid reasoning, varied by an occasional ironic humour, 
did not meet with any reply. Walpole called it ‘the only tract that 
ever made me understand law.’ The author remains undiscovered. 
The publisher, Almon, who must have known the secret, declared 
that ‘a learned and respectable Master in Chancery’ had a hand 
in it^ Candor’s handwriting has been pronounced that of Sir 
Philip Francis®; but, deafly, in view of Almon’s evidence, he can 
only have been part author ; and the^ placid, suave humour of the 
pamphlets reads most unlike him, and, we may add, most unlike 
Junius. 

Candor’s first letter had originally appeared in The, PvbUe 
Adeeriiser, and there formed one of a whole class of political 
compositions, which, in the next few years, were to take the fore- 
most place in controversy. Their existence was due to the shrewd 
enterprise of the printer Henry Sampson Woodfall, who had 
edited The Pvbltc Advertiser since 1758. In addition to trust- 
worthy news of events at home and abroad, Woodfall opened his 
columns to correspondence, the greater part of which was political 
He was scrupulously impartial in his choice from his letter-bag. 
Merit and immunity from the law of libel were the only conditions 
exacted. Soon, he had several journals, such as The GhxzetteeTf 
competing with his for correspondents, but The Public Ad/ver- 
tiser’s larger circulation, and the inclusion in it of letters from 
all sides in pohtics, enabled it easily to distance the rival prints 
in the quality and quantity of these volunteer contributions. 
George III himself was a regular subscriber, it gave him useful 
clues to public opinion The political letters are of all kinds — 
denunciatory, humorous, defensive, solemn, matter-of-fact, rhetori- 
cal and ribald. Their authors, too, were most varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to identify. Every now and then a statesman 
who had been attacked would vindicate himself under a pseudonym; 
more frequently, some hanger-on would write on his behalf, with 
many professions of being an impartial onlooker. There were 
independent contributors, and small groups of minor politicians 

^ Anecdofea of Eminent PersonSf vol i, pp 79, BOp Almon’s words obviously imply 
thftt the master in chancery was still living in 1797 He vsrrote again, m 1770, both 
anonymously and under the name Phileleutherus Anglieanus (Ormuille Correspond^' 
cnee, vol iii, pp olxxvi sqq , where the resemblance in manner to the Candor pamphlets 
IS made obvious by extracts) 

® Parkes, Memoirs of Sir Philip FranciSf vol i, pp 74 — 81 and 99— A fac- 
simile of Candor’s handwriting is given m vol n, plate 6 
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would carry on a contdnuous corr^pondence for years. But neither 
smgle authors nor groups can be easily traced through their com- 
positions As is natural, their style seldom helps us to identify 
them. They wrote the current controversial prose, and, after 1770, 
their prose is tinged with a Juman dye. The pseudonyms throw 
little light on the matter. There was no monopoly in any one of 
them, and the same author would vary his pseudonyms as much as 
possible, chiefly with intent to avoid discovery and the decrease 
of credit which his commumcations might undergo if he were 
known, but, also, to provide sham opponents as a foil to his argu- 
ments and to create an illusion of wide pubhc support for his viewa 

A good mstanee of the letter-writers was James Scott, a 
preacher of repute In 1766, he contributed a series of lettera 
to The PnUtc Advertuer, signed ‘ Anti-Sejanua’ They were 
written in the interests of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with much 
vehemence, the supposed secret intrigues of Bute Scott used 
many other pseudonyms, and vrrote so well that his later letters, 
which show Junius’s influence in their style, were republished 
separately. From a pnvate letter written by him to WoodfolF, 
we learn that he, too, was a member of a group who worked 
together Another writer we can identify was John Home, later 
known as John Home Tooke and as the author of The Divisions 
of PmrUy. He began to send in correspondence to the news- 
papers about 1764 ; but his celehrity only b^an when he 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Wilkes in 1768. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Another Freeholder of Surrey,’ he made a damaging 
attack on George Onslow®, and, on being challenged, edlowed 
the publication of his name. The legal prosecution which fol- 
lowed the acknowledgment of his identity, in the end, came to 
nothmg, and Horae was able to continue his career as Wilkes’s 
chief lieutenant But the cool unscrupulousness with which 
Wilkes used the agitation as a mere instrument for paying off his 
own debts and gratifying his own ambitions disgusted even so 
warm a supporter as Horne. A quarrel broke out between them 
in 1771 concerning the di^osal of the funds raised to pay Wilkes’s 
debts by the society. The Supporters of the Bill of Bights, to which 
both belonged- Letter after letter from the two former friends 

1 Pajrfces, Mmo%r$ of Bvr Phtkp Franet$i tol i, pp 130 — 1. Parkes, as usual with 
in the case of the abler letters previous to 1769, attributes ‘Auti-Sejauus’ to 
Sir P Prancis *Anti-Seja«nus' should probablj be distiuguished from ‘Auti-Sejanus 
junior,* m 17^, who is likely to be Junius 

^ Oeieffiated as the single member of the House of Commons who * said that Ho 45 
was laot a libel * 
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appeared m The Fvhhc Ad/eerbiser. Home, who, perhaps, had 
the better case, allowed himself to be drawn off into long petty 
recriminations on Wilkes’s pnvate life Indiscreet expressions of 
his own were brought up against him, and the popularity of 
Wilkes, in any case, made the attempt to undemnne him impossible. 
Yet 'parson Home’ had his triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junius entered the controversy on Wilkes’s side, Home retorted 
vigorously, and proved the most successful critic of the greater 
libeller’s productions In truth, Junius’s letters owed much of 
their success to his victims’ inability to rebut his insmuations by* 
giving the real facts in transactions which were necessarily secret. 
Horne’s record was clear, he had no dignity to lose, he could pin 
Jumus down by a demand for proof Yet, even allowing for these 
advantages, his skill m dissecting his adversary’s statements and 
his courage in defying the most formidable libeller of the day are 
much to his credit as a pamphleteer. Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat. 

It was in the autumn of 1768 that the political letters of the 
unknown writer who, later, took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the public ear But we know from his own statement^ that, 
for two years before that date, he had been busy io fiirtive, 
assassinating polemic , and it is possible that a careful search of 
newspaper files would result in the discovery of some of his earher 
performances of 1766 and 1767. The time when he appears to 
have begun letter-writing tallies well with the objects pursued by 
him durmg the period of his known writings. He was an old- 
frshioned whig, and a warm, almost an impassioned, adherent of 
the former pnme mimster, George Grenville. Thus, the accession 
to power, in July 1766, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, wUh 
his satellite, the duke of Grafton, after a breach with Lord Temple, 
Grenville’s brother, and their adherents, most likely, gave the 
impulse to J unius’s activity. It was not, however, till October 1768 
that he became clearly distinguishable from other writers in The 
Pvhha Advertiser By that time, Chatham’s nervous prosfration 
had rendered him mcapable of transacting business, and the duke 
of Grafton was acting as prime mimster in an administration 
which had become mainly toiy For some leasoii or other, 
Junius nursed a vindictive and unassuageable hatred against the 
duke, which it seems difBciilt to attnbutc only to the rancour of 
a partisan. The weakness of the loosely constnicted ministry, 
too, would tempt their adversary to complete their* rwt by a 

^ Grcmille Cotrespondencej vol rv, p. 380 
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stonn of joomalistie shot and shell. 80 , Jonios, sometimes under 
his most constant and, perhaps, original signature *C.’, some- 
times under other disguises, continued to add to the fury and 
cruel dexterity of hiiS attacks. ‘The Grand Council’ ridiculed the 
mmistera’ Irish policy and their methods of business. A 1^1 job 
which was attempted at the duke of Portland’s expense furnished 
another opportunity. Nor was Junius ijontent with these public 
efforts to discredit his foes In January 1768, he sent Chatham 
an unsigned letter, full of flattens for the sick man and of sug- 
gestions of disloyalty on the part of his coUeaguea For the time 
bemg, however, Chatham continued to lend his name to the 
distracted ministry, which staggered on from one mistake to 
another Those on which Junius, under his various ahxms, seized 
for animadversion were small matters, but they were damj^ing, 
and his full knowledge of them, secret as they sometimes were, 
gave weight to his arguments. His abihty seemed to rise with 
the occasion: the ’prentice hand which may have penned ‘Pop- 
licola’s’ attacks on Chatham m 1767 had become a master of 
cutting irony and merciless insmuation, when, as ‘ Lucius,’ be, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillsborough. The time was npe for his ap- 
pearance as something better than a skirmisher under fleeting 
pseudonyms, and the series of the letters of Junius proper began 
in January 1769 Ihey never, however, lost the stamp of their 
origin. To the last, Jumns is a hght-armed auxiliary, first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville’s death in 1770, 
of the opponents of the king’s*tory-minded ministry under Iiord 
North. He darts from one point of vants^e to another. Now 
one, now another, minister is hte victim, either when guilty or 
when unable to defend himself efficiently. Hmging invective, a 
deadly catalogue of innuendoes, barbed epigrams closing a scornful 
period a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fond 
of pohtical good sense, all were used by the libeller, and 
contributed to make him the terror of his victims. The choice 
and the succession of the subjects of his letters were by no 
means haphazard. Bis first letter an indictment of the 
more prominent members of the administration. It created a 
diversion which made the letter-writer’s fortune, for Sir William 
Drapei, conqueror of Manilla, rushed into print to defend an old 
friend. Lord Granby. Thoroi:^bly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
and dandered, he drew general attention to Ms adversary, who 
then psoceeded to the execution of Ms main design. In six 
letters, under his customary signature or the obvious alternative 

26—2 
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Philo-Junius, he assailed the duke of Grafton’s career as man and 
minister. Meanwhile, the agitation provoked by Wilkes’s repeated 
expulsion from the commons, and his repeated election for Middle- 
sex, was growing furious, and, in July 1769, J^unius, following the 
lead of George Grenville, took up the demagogue’s cause For 
two months, in some of his most skilful compositions, he urged the 
constituency’s right to el^t Wilkes. Then, as the theme wore out, 
he chose a new victim. Grafton’s administration depended on his 
alliance with the duke of Bedford, one of the most unpopular men 
in England. Junius turned on his foe’s ally mth a malignity" 
only second to that which he displayed against Grafton himself 
A triumphant tone begins to charactense the letters, for it was 
obvious that the Grafton ministry was tottering to its fell, and 
Junius decided on a bolder step His information was of the best, 
and he was convinced that the king had no intention of changing 
his ministerial policy, even if Grafton resigned The king, then, 
must be terrorised into submitting to a new consolidated whig 
administration The ‘capital and, I hope, final piece,’ as it was called 
by Junius, who was conscious of his own influence with the pubhc 
though he much overrated it, was an address to the king which 
contained a fierce indictment of George Ill’s public action since 
his accession It was an attempt to raise popular excitement to 
a pitch which would compel George to yield. But the hbeUer 
placed too much trust in his power over the ruling ohgarchy and 
gave too httle credit to the dauntless courage and resolution of 
the Mng. Lord North took up the vacant post of prime minister; 
and his talent and winning personality, assisted by the aU-pre- 
vailing corruption and by the ifery violence of the opposition in 
which Junius took part, carried the day. It was the House of 
Oommons which kept Lord North in power, and to its conquest the 
angry opposition turned. Junius now appears as one of the fore- 
most controversialists on Wilkes’s election, and as champion of the 
nascent radical party forming under Wilkes’s leadership in the 
city of London. Other matters, also, were subjects of his letters, 
such as the dispute with^Spain concermng the Falkland islands, 
and the judicial decisions of Lord Mansfield, but they are aU 
subordinate to his mam end. Ever and anon, too, he returns, now 
with little public justification, to the wreaking of his inexplicable 
hatred on the duke of Grafton, ‘the pillow upon which I am 
detenmned to rest all my resentments ’ But the game was up. 
Clearly, neither king nor commons could be coerced by aihontsido 
agitation, wliich, after all, was of no great extent The quarrel of 
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Wilkes and Home wrecked the opposition in the city. Junius 
saw his scale kick the beam, and it was only the too true report 
conveyed by Garrick to the court, m November 1771, that he 
would write no mor^p, which induced him to pen his final attack 
on Lord Mansfield, with which the collected letters close. 

Junius vanishes with the publication of the collected edition of 
his letters. It was far firom complete , Not only are the letters 
previous to 1769 omitted, but many of inferior quality or of 
transient interest, written during the continuance of the great 
'senes, usually under other pseudonyms, are absent And, more 
remarkable still, there are certam letters of 1772, after the Jnnian 
senes had closed, which he very anxiously desired not to be known 
as his, and which passed unidentified for years. Under fresh 
pseudonyms, such as ‘Veteran,’ he poured forth furious abuse on 
Lord Barrington, secretary at war. The cause, in itself, was 
strangely slight It was only the appointment of a new deputy 
secietary, formerly a broker, Anthony Chamier, and the resigna- 
tions of the preceding deputy, Christopher D’Oyly, and of the first 
cleik, Phihp Francis But, tnfling as the occasion might be, it was 
sufficient to make the cold and haughty Jumus mouth with rage. 

Junius follows the habit of his fellow-correspondents in dealing 
very httle with strictly political subjects. Personal recrimination 
is the chief aim of his letters, and it would hardly be &ir to con- 
trast them with those of a different class of authors, such as Burke, 
or even with the product of the acute legal mmd of Candor. Yet, 
when he treats of political prineiples he does so with shrewdness 
and insight He understood the plain-going whig doctrine he 
preached, and expounded it, on occasion, with matchless clearness 
What could be better as a statement than the sentences in the 
dedication of the collected letters which point out that the liberty 
of the press is the guarantee of political freedom and emphasise 
the responsibihty of parhament? And the same strong common 
sense marks an apophthegm like that on the duke of Grafton — 

Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven , but insults admit of no compen- 
sation. They degrade the mmd in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge. 

Yet these sentences betray in their sinister close the cast of 
Junius’s mind. There is an evil taint in his strength, which could 
not find satisffiiCtion in impmtial reasoning on political questions. 
This i^fftisanship merges at once into personal hatred, and his 
rancour against his chief victim, Grafton, can hardly be accounted 
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for on merely political grounds. His object is to wound and ruin, 
not only to overthrow. Scandal, true or false, is the weapon of 
his choice. ‘The great boar of the forest,’ as Burke called him 
loved the poison in which he dipped his tusjto, and took a cruel 
pleasure in the torture he inflicted. Secure in his anonymity, no 
insult or counter-thrust could reach him With frigid glee, he 
retorts upon accusations, ^hich, of necessity, were vague and wide, 
by plausible insinuations against his opponents. ‘To him that 
knows his company,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘it is not hard to be 
sarcastic in a mask.’ And Junius, thus gnpped with the obvious' 
realities of his position, found no reply to this sarcasm. 

But, however much he owed to his concealment and to his re- 
markable knowledge of the vulnerable poinis of his quarry (and, 
be it added, to the cunning with which he selected for his attack 
men who could not produce their defence), Junius holds a hi g h 
position on his own hterary merits. He was the most perfect 
wielder of slanderous polemic that had ever arisen in English 
political controversy. Not lack of rivals, but eminent abihty, 
made him supreme in that ignoble competition. In invective which 
is uninformed by any generosity of feeling he stands unequalled. 
His sentences, brief, pithy and pungent, exhibit a delicate equi- 
librium in their structure. Short as they are, their rhythm goes 
to form the march of a period, and the cat-like grace of their 
evolution ends m the sudden, maiming wit of a malign epigram. 
Direct invective, lucid irony, dry sarcasm m ing le with one another 
m the smooth-ranked phrases. <A passage on George HI and 
Grafton will show to what excellence Junius can rise* 

There is surely something singiiM'ly benevolent in the diaraeter of our 
sovereign. From the moment he ascended the throne there is no cnme of 
vrM<di human nature is capable (and I call upon the recorder^ to witness it) 
tibiat has not appeared vernal in his dght. With any oiher prmce, the 
shamefiil desertion of him in the midst of that distress, which you alone had 
created, in the very crias of danger, when he fanded he saw the throne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and ahdities, would have outweighed 
the memory of your former semees. But his Majesty is full of justice, and 
understands the doctrine of compensations; he remembers with gratitude 
how soon you bad accommodated your morals to the neoesdties of Ms service, 
how Aeerfnlly yon had abandoned the engagements .of pnvate friendsM^ 
and renounced the most solemn professions to tlie public. The sacrifice of 
Lord Chatham was not lost upon him Even the cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done yon no disservice in Ms esteem. The instance 
was painful, but the principle might please. 

Juuius possessed to perfection the art of climax. 

1 Jog Eyre, later ebief justice, in whose court there had lately be£i oendemned 
for murder two or three persons, who received the royal pardon 
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Hie anoi^pmity which he marTellously preseiwed enabled 
Jnnins to maintaiQ that affectation of superiority which dis- 
tinguished him. Never before were mere scandals and libellous 
diatribes presented with such an air of haughty int^rity and 
stem contempt for 'the baseness of jacks-in-offlce. We have to 
make an effort in order to remember that this lofty gentleman, 
above the temptation of ‘a common bnbe,’ is really engaged in 
the baser methods of controversy, and 'cuts a poor figure beside 
Johnson and Burke But, from his impersimal vantage ground, 

’ he could deliver his judgments with more authority and more 
freely display the deliberate artifice of his style. Its general 
construction will appear from the passage on Grafton which has 
been quoted above But he also uses a more shrouded form of 
innuendo than he there employs. He was very ingenious in com- 
posing a sentence, or even a whole penod, of double meaning, and 
in making his real intent jieculiarly clear withal Perfect lucidity, 
indeed, is one of his chief hterary qualities In his most artificial 
rhetoric, his meamng is obvious to any reader His wit, too, is of 
high quality, m spite of his laboured antitheses. It has outhved 
the- obsolete frishion of its dress It fiir transcends any tnck of 
words; as often as not, it depends on a heartless sense of comedy. 
'I should,’ he wrote to the unhappy Sir William Draper, 'justly be 
suspected of acting upon motives of more than common enmity to 
Lord Granby, if I continued to give you fr ®h materials or ooKisioa 
for writing in his defenca’ He needs, we feel, defence himself 
The best apology, perhaps, thajj can be offered for him is that he 
was carrying on an evil tradition and has to be condemned chiefly 
because of his excellence in a copimon moda 

Something, too, of his celebrity is due to the mystery he 
successfully maintained. The wildest guesses as to his identity 
were made in his own day and after. It was thought at first that 
only Burke could write so well, and most of the eminent con- 
temporaries of Junius have, at one time or smother, been chafed 
with the authorship of the letters. Fresh light was cast on the 
problem by the pubhcation,in 1812, of his private letters to Wood- 
fiall, with specimens of his handwriting, and subsequent res«irch has 
at least laid down some of the conditions which must be satisfied if 
his identity is to be proved. Among them, we may take it that a 
coincidence of the real life of the author with the hints r^ording 
himself thrown out in the letters is not to be expected. It was part 
of Jana’s plan to aToid ^ring any real clue, and he was anxious 
to be thought personally important But there are more certain 
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data to go upon. The very marked handvmting of Junius is well 
known, although, to all seeming, it is a feigned hand. The dates of 
the letters show when the author must have been in London. His 
special knowledge is of importance He had an inner acquaintance 
with the oflBices of secretary at war and secretary of state, and he 
was very well informed on much of the doings of contemporary 
statesmen and on the court. His politics show him to have been 
an adherent of George Grenville, who was anxious to draw Lord 
Chatham into alliance with the thoroughgoing whigs, and turn out 
the king’s chosen ministers. The latter he hated to a man , but he - 
had a singular antipathy to Grafton and Barrington^ His power 
of hating is characteristic We must find a man proud and malig- 
nant, yet possessed of considerable public spirit and of a desire for 
an honest, patriotic administration Finally, we require a proof of 
abihiy, in 1770, to write the letters with their merits and defects 
Later writings, even when tinged with the admired Junian style, 
are but poor evidence. Nor is the inferior quality of a man’s 
later productions an absolute bar to his claims He may have 
passed his prime. 

Perhaps it is not too bold to say that the only claimant who 
fulfils the majority of these conditions is Sir Phihp Francis. 
In his case, also, there are corroborative circumstances of weight, 
and, although, with our present knowledge, we cannot definitely 
state that he was the author of the letters, yet it is pretty clear 
that he was concerned m their production Sir Philip was an 
Irishman, the son of that elder Philjp Francis who was also a pam- 
phleteer He was born m Dublin on 22 October 1740, but was bred 
in England at St Paul’s school Jn 1756, he obtained a clerkship 
in the secretary of state’s office, and accompanied Lord Einnoul 
on his embassy to Portugal in 1760 From 1762 to 1772, he held 
the post of first clerk at the war office, which he resigned in 
obscure circumstances only to be appomted a member of the 
governor-general’s council in India next year. His long feud 
there with Hastings brought him into public notice, and, after his 
return to En^and in 1781. he became the relentless engineer of the 
prosecution of his enemy. S'ailure, however, alike attended these 
efforts and his hopes of political office. He gave up, in 1807, the 
seat in parliament which he had held from 1784. He survived to 
see the claim put forward that he was the author of Junius , but he 
died, without either admitting or denying the fact, on 23 December 

' ‘NpTct to the l)uk(* of (Iralloii, I holipvc tlwifc Iho blaclnt tho 

kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington * Junius to Woodfall, Letlt'r 61 
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1818. He had mamed twice and left descendants by his first 
wife. 

Though this career was not humdrum, yet the earlier part of it 
by no means corresjjonded with the fancied importance of Junius, 
and John Taylor, who declared for Francis’s authorship in 1814, 
showed an adrenturous spirit in his thesis. Nevertheless, the 
arguments he collected then, and thoge since added by his ad- 
herents, form a strong array. The all-important handwriting has 
been assigned to Francis by,expert evidence , four or five Juman 
seals were used by him, and, since Francis’s undisguised hand 
appears m a dating on the Junian proofs along with the feigned, 
while the feigned hand directs the envelope of a copy of verses 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent evidence^ to 
be of Francis’s composition, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Francis was Junius’s collaborator, if not Jnnius 
himself. The same result is obtained firom the facts that 
Junius used, and vouched for, a report made by Francis of 
one of Chatham's speeches m December 1770, and that an 
unacknowledged Junian letter signed ‘Phalaris’ can hardly have 
been written without Francis’s cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Francis’s very words in a letter to Chatham® Again, Francfe’s 
presence in London tallies remarkably with the dates of the 
letters®. When he is absent, Junius is silent. In 1^ external 
matters, Francis had that experience of the oflSces of war and 
state which is marked in Junius. His pohtics were identical with 
those of the hbeller, and he was at the time engaged as a jackal 
of the declining politician Oalcraft, in the labour of effecting 
a junction of Chatham and the Grenvilles Calcraft and Lord 
Temple, the latter a veteran patron of hbeUers, may well have 
^ven him court intelligence not otherwise obtainable. Calcraft, 
again, at the time of his death m 1772, was, obviously, under great 
obli^tions to Francis for services rendered he leaves him a 
legacy and prescribes his nomination to a pocket-borough of 
his own. If Junius’s remorseless hatred of the duke of Grafton 

1 The verses, copied out by Francis’s cousin, Tilghman, and addressed in the 
feigned Junian hand, were sent to a Miss Giles at Bath, in the winter of 1770—1 
Later, before this copy was the subject of investigation, Sir P Francis gave his second 
wife another copy, in his own hand and on a portion of the same sheet of paper 
as Miss Giles’s copy, among other specimens of his early verses 

2 See the article by Sir Leslie Stephen m Tfte Mnglish Bistoncal Beview, April 
1888 The letter to Chatham was sent throngh Calcraft 

® Taiithe Evidence here is rather negative than positive See Hayward, More about 
Jumua* 
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remains unexplained^ — though some insult received by Francis m 
the course of his official duties is an easy supposition— the fury he 
manifests against Barrington in 1772 is in precise harmony with 
the mystenous retirement of D’Oyly and Francis which partly 
forms the theme of that attack. Then, the cWacters of Junius 
and Francis markedly coincide The same pride, the same fierce 
hatreds, the same implacable revenge and the same good intention 
towards the public interest meet us in botL Even the seeming 
improbability of Junius's hostile reference to Calcraft is paralleled 
by Francis’s readmess, when piqued, to put the worst construction ' 
on his fidends. At the same time, a difficulty arises in the question 
as to Francis’s ability to write the letters. True, there are Junian 
turns in his productions of later date. He shares that trait with 
many writers, and, high though his reputation as a pamphleteer 
was, we must admit that, if he was Junius in 1770, under his own 
name in 1780 he was a cooling sun. 

To sum up, the letters of Junius seem to be brought home to 
a small group which included Calcraft, Francis and, perhaps, Lord 
Temple®. Q^ey passed through Francis’s hands, and he is their 
most likely author. He evidently wished to be thought so ; but, if 
he was, the malignant talent they displayed could only develop 
in secrecy, or, perhaps, his prime was short. He remains m his 
real character a pretender only, in his assumed, a shade stoi 
nominis mribra. 

In Junius, we have the culmination of a series of political 
writings; but his merits and defects do not exhaust theirs. Abuse 
and slander and political hatred ^e contmually to be foimd in all. 
These blameworthy features diould not obscure the quantity of 
sohd foots and serious argument put forward for the pubhc 
information, in many able and honest pamphlets and letters. It 
is easier for posterity than it was for the writers to judge of their 
forimess and accuracy; not so easy, perhaps, to perceive that, with 
their open discussion and criticism, they were the chief safeguards 
of the responsibihty of government to public opinion. 

^ The explanation may lie hid in the lost Junian letter to the duke, signed * Iiuoius,’ 
and seen by Henry Bohn (Lowndes’s SibUograpTi&f^s Manual^ see bibliography)* 

^ Temple has even been claimed as ihe author of the Letters (Smith, W J , (^em)iUe 
Peiipers^ see bibliography) , but, beyond the facts that he, doubtless, approved their 
purpose and was a patron of virnlent parnphlotcers and liimself a pamphleteer, there 
docs not seem to be conoboration ot this theory It is true that Lady Temple’s 
handwriting had a strong resemblance to that of Junius But Temple would hardly 
have sent anonymous letters to his brother-in-law, Chatham, written in S hav^which 
the latter must have known well 
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Plays, idz, A Comedy call’d The Election, and a Tragedy call’d The Life 
and Death of Common-Sense As it is Acted at the Theatre m the Hay- 
Market. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1736. Other edns 1736,1740. 

The Historical Register for the Year 1736. As it is Acted at the New 
Theatre m the Hay-Market To which is added a merry Tragedy 
call’d Eurydice Hiss’d, or, A Word to the Wise Both imtten by 
the Author of Pasqmn. To these are prefixed a long Dedication to 
the publick, and a Preface to that Dedication, Dnbhn Prmtcd by and 
for J Jones. 1737. Other edns 1741,1744 

Enrydice, a Faroe As it was d~mned At the Theatre Royal in Drnry-Lan© 
[1735.] 

Tumble-Down Dick Or, Phaethon m the Suds. A Dramatick Enter- 
tamment of Walking, in Senous and Foohsh Characters; Interlarded 
with Burlesque, Orotesqne, Comick Interludes, Call’d Harlequin a Pick- 
Pocket. As it is Perform’d at the New Theatre in the Hay Market. 
Bemg (tis ho:^d) the last Entertainment that will ever be exhibited on 
any Stage Invented by the Ingenions Monsieur Sant Espni The 
Musick compos’d by the Harmonious Signior Warblenm, And the Scenes 
F^ted by the Pirodigious Mynheer Van Bottom-feet, 1744. (1st edn, 
1737) 

Miss Lucy m Town. A Sequel to The Virgm Unmasqned. A Faroe; With 
Songs, As it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal, In Drury-lane, 1742, 

The Wedding-Day A Comedy, As it is Acted at the Theatre-Boy^ in 
Drury Lane, By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1743 

The Fathers • Or, The Hood Natur’d Man. A Comedy, As it is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, In Drury Lane By the late Henry Fieldmg, Esq., 
Author of Tom Jones, ete, 1778. 

H. Fenodtcali 

The Champion: Contaming a Series of Papers, Hnmorons, Moral, Political 
and Critical, to each of which is added A populmr Index to the Times, 
[2 vols.] 1741, Another edn. 1766. 

The True Patriot And the History of Our Own Times (To be continued 
Every Tuesday), 5 November 1745—10 June 1746, 

The Jacobitf’s Journal. By John Trott-Plaid, Esq, [Saturdays], 5 Be- 
ocffllber 1747—5 November 1748. 

The Covent Harden Journal, By Sir Alexander Drawcansir, Knt, Censor of 
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Great Bntam, Saturday, J anuary 4, 1752* To be continued every Tuesday 
and Saturday, Last number 70, 11 November 1752. (In Burney 
Collection in B. M. some numbers missm^ and some seemingly not 
issued.) 

I. Selections 

Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding and Goldsmith, in a senes of forty-one 
plates, designed and engraved by Ormksbank, G. Aocompamed by 
descriptive extracts 1832. 

Fieldmg Edited by Saintsbiicry, G. (veith introduction). (Masters of Litera- 
ture.) 1905. 

J. Biography and Criticism 

Besides the introductions and notes mentioned above the follo^ving may"' 
be consulted* 

A Catalogue of the entire and valuable hbrary of books of the late Henry 
Fielding, Esq.., which will be sold by auction by Samuel Baker... on 
Monday, Feb the 10th, and the three following evenmgs, etc. [British 
Museum copy, with MS prices.] [1755 ] 

An Essay on the New Species of writing founded by Mr Fieldmg With a 
word or two upon the Modern State of Criticism 1751. 

Dobson, Austin. Art. Fielding, Henry, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
edn. 

Henry Fieldmg. A Memoir. 1900. 

Fieldmg. (English Men of Letters ) 1907. 

Fraser^s Magazine. January and February, 1858. 

Godden, G. M. Henry Fieldmg a memoir. 1910 [Contams previously 
unpublished facts and a chronological list of Fielding^s writmgs.] 
Green, Emanuel. Henry Fieldmg, his works An independent criticism 1909. 
Hazlitt, William. Lectures on the Enghsh Comic Writers. 1819. 

[Waller and Glover^s Hazhtt, vol. viii, p. 106 et al. For further 
references by Hazhtt, see the Index to this edn ] 

Jesse, J. Heneage. Memoirs of celebrated Etonians, vol. i. 1875. 

Lawrence, F. The Life of Henry Fieldmg, with notices of his writings, his 
times and his contemporaries. 1855. 

Quarterly Review, The, vol, xxxiv, no 68, p. 349 September 1826. 

Tol. xcviii, No. 195, p 100. December 1855. 

Yol, cm, No. 205, p. 66 January 1858 

Yol CLXiii, No. 325, p. 34. July 1886 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. The English Novel. 1894. 

Stephen, Sir Leshe. Art. Fieldmg, Henry, in D of N. B. voL xvm. 
1889. 

Thadkeray, W. M. The Enghsh Humourists of the xviii Century. 1853. 
Times, The, Literary Supplement, no. 423 17 February 1910. 

II. Smollett 

o 

A. Collected Works 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett M.D. 6 vols 1790. 

with memoirs of his life and writings by Robert Anderson. 6 vols. 1796. 

Edited, with memoir, by RoSboo, T 1841 

— with memoir of his life, i.o which is prefixed a view of the commence- 
ment and progress of romance by Moore, J 1797. Re-issue, ed Browne, 
J. P 8 vols. 1872 

Edited by Samtsbury, G 12 vols. 1895. * 

— - With an mtroduciion by Henley, WE 12 vols. 1899''1901. 
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B, Collected Kovels 

Cooke’s Select Bntisk NoTels. 1793-S. Walker’s British Classm 1815. 
Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library (with life by Sir Waiter Scott) 1821. 
Boscoe’s Novelists’ Library. 1831. Bohn’s Novehsts’ Library 1895. 

0 Separate Novels 

The Adventures of Boderick Bandom. 2 vols. Printed for d. Osborn, 
1748. Many other edns 1857 (with memoir by Townsend, J. H.). 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, In whick are included, Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quahty. 4 vols. 1751. Many other edns. 

Translations French (HistOire et Aventnres de Sir Wilbams Pickle), 
1753; German, 1785. 

The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, By the Author of Boderick 
Bandom 2 vols. 1753. 

Translation French, 1798. 

The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves. By the Author of Eodenek 
Bandom 2 vols. 1762. Many other edns 1890 (with The Adventures 
of an Atom). 

The History and Adventures of an Atom, 2 vols. 1749. (With The Ad- 
ventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.) 1890 

The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, By the Author of Roderick Random 
3 vols 1671 [1771]. (2nd and 3rd vols. correctly dated ) Many other 
edns 

Translation French, 1882. 

B. Plays and Poems 

Advice* A Satire. 1746. 

Reproof. A Satire. The sequel to Advice. 1747. 

Advice and Reproof two Satires. First published in^ the Year 1746 and 
1747. Another edn. 1826. 

The Regicide Or, James the First of Scotland. A Tragedy, By the 
Author of Roderick Random. Qpinted by subscription for the Benefit 
of the Author. 

The Reprisal. Or, The Tars of Old England. A Comedy of Two Acts. As 
it is Performed at the Theatre Bbyal in Brury Lane. 1757. (SuppL 
to Bell’s British Theatre, vok n), 1784; (British Stage), 1786. 

Ode to Independence By the late T. Smollett, M.B. With notes and 
observations. Glasgow, 1773. 

Plays and Poems, with Memoir. 1777. 

Poetical Works: Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain, vok x, 1794; Parkfs 
Works of the British Poets, 1807 ; Chalmers’s Works of the British 
Poets, 1810; The British Poets, 1822 

E. Hutory of England^ and ^Compilations 

A Complete Hmtory of England, from the Bescent of Julius Caesar, to the 
Treaty of Aix-larChapelle, 1748. Containing the Transactions of On© 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Three Years. By T. Smollett, M.B. 
11 vols. 2nd edn. 1758-60. 

Contmuation of the Complete History of England. 5 vols. 1762-5. 

The History of England from the Revolution to the Beath of George the 
Second. /A remodelled version of the Complete History.) New edn 
(S'^ois.), 1789. Other edns . 1790 (5 vols.) ; 1791 C5 vols.). 

A Compenium of Authentic and Entertaining Voyages, Digested in a 
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Chronological Series The whole exhibiting A clear View of the 
Customs, Manners, Eeligion, Grovermnent, Commerce and Natural 
History of most Nations m the Known World. Illustrated and adorned 
with a variety of genuine Charts, Maps, Plans, Heads, etc , commonly 
engraved. 7 vols 1766. Another edn, 1768 
The Present State of AU Nations. Containing a'" G-eographical, Natural, 
Commercial and Political History of all the Countries m the Known 
World 8 vols. 1768-9 Another edn 8 vols. 1784, 

^ee, aUo^ bibliography to chap xii, post 

F, Travels through France and Italy 

Travels through Prance and Italy. Containing Observations on Character,^ 
Customs, Eehgion, Government, Police, Commerce, Arts and Antiquities 
With a particular description of the Town, Territory and Chmate of 
Nice. To which is added, A Eegister of the Weather, kept dunng a 
Eesidence of Eighteen Months m that City 2 vols. 1766. With introd. 
by Seccombe, T. 1901 


G Fugitive Pieces 

A Faithful Narrative of the Base and inhuman Arts that were lately 
practised upon the Brain of Habbakuk Hildmg, Justice, Dealer and 
Chapman, who now hes at his House m Covent Garden, in a deplorable 
State of Lunacy, a dreadful Monument of false Friendship and Delusion. 
By Drawcansir Alexander, Fencing Master and Philomath. 1742. 

Wonderful Prophecies. Being a Dissertation on the Existence, Nature and 
Extent of the Prophetic powers m the Human Mmd with unquestionable 
examples of several eimnent prophecies, of what is now actmg and soon 
to be fulfilled, upon the Great Theatre of Europe. Particularly those 
worthy of notice, by Eichard Brothers, And a memorable Prophecy of 
Dr Smollett, oust before his death, also others never before made public 
by Daniel Defoe, etc. 1795. 

H. T? anslations 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of Santillane A New Translation, from the 
best French ediMon. 5 vols. Numerous other edns 1816 (with Sir 
Launcelot Greaves), 1849 (Bohn’s Illustrated Library), 1881 (ed by 
Saintsbury, G.), 

Bemarks upon Proposals lately published for a New Translation of Don 
Quixote. In which will be considered The Design of Cervantes in 
Writing the Original, and some New Lights given relative to his Life 
and Adventures. In a Letter from a Gentlewoman in the Country to a 
Friend in Town. 1755. 

The History and Adventures of the Eenowned Don Quixote. Translated 
from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra To which is prefixed, 
Some Account of the Author’s Life. Illustrated by Hayman, F 2 vols 
Numerous other edns. 1782 (with plates by Sfcothard, T.); 1833 (with 
plates by Oruikshank, G., and memoir by Boscoe, T.). 

The Works of M. de Voltaire. Translated from the French With Notes, 
Historical and CriticaL 25 vols. 1761. Vol. ii, etc, by T. Smollett, M D*, 
T. Frankhn, and others. Another edn- 38 vols. 1778-81. 

The Adventures of Teleraachus, the Son of XFlysses Translated from the 
French of F. S. de la Mothe-F5nelon, Archbishop of Cambray. % vols 
Dublin, 1793 
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I. Fenodimls 

The Critical Eeview . Or, Annals of Literature By a Society of Oentlemen* 
2 Tols. 1756. 

The Briton. To be continued every Saturday, price %d 29 May 1762 to 
12 February 1763 * 

The British Magazine. A Monthly Bepository for Oentlemen and Ladies. 
Svols. 1766-7. 


J. Btogra'jphy and Cnticwn 

Besides the introductions mentioned above, the following may be 
''consulted. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, voL x. May 1900. 

Chambers, R. Smollett , his life and selections from his writings. 1867 
Ford, D. Admiral Vernon and the Mary. . .With a critical reply to Smollett 
and other historians . 1907 

Haunay, D. Life of Tobias G-eorge Smollett (with bibliography by Anderson, 
J P). 1887 

Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding and Goldsmith, in a series of forty-one 
plates, designed and engraved by Crmkshank, G .1832, 

Macmillan’s Magazine, vol xxi, p 527. 

Masson, D. British Novelists and their Styles 1859 
Quarterly Review, vol cm, no. 205, p 66 . Jan. 1858. Vol. clxiii, no 325, 
p 34 July 1886. 

Raleigh, Sir W. The English Novel 1894. 

Robmson, C N. The British Tar m Pact and Fiction. 1909. 

Seccombe, T, Articles on Smollett in B. of N. B (with bibliography) and 
Encyclopaedia Britaniuca, 11th edn 
Smeaton, O. Tobias Smollett 1897. 

Wershoven, F. J. Smollett et Lesage. Vienna (^), 1883. 


CHAPTfeR III 

,ST1ENE, AND THE NOTED OE HIS TIMES 

I. Laxjbence Stbrne 

A useful bibliography of Sterne’s writm^ wiU be found m the Appendix 
to Cros^s Life, Bee sec, C, post 


A. Collected Wb^hs 

Works. 7 vols. Bublm, 1779 10 vols. 1780. 4 vols, 1819. Ed. Browne, 
J. P. 4 vols 1873. Ed. Samtsbury,G. 6 vols. 1894. Ed. Cross, L. 
12 vols. New Vork, 1904. French trans, by Michel, F., Pans, 18^* 

B. Barttcular Works, tncluding Letters 

Chanty Sermon . . 17 Apni 1747. York, 1747. 

TheJAbuses pf Conscience. Sermon ... 29 July 1750 York, 1750. 

A PoTitical Romance addressed to Esg 5 oLYork [The History of 

a Warm Watch Coat.] York, 1759. Rptd m 1769 and 1775. 
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The Life and Opinions of Tnstram Shandy Yols i and n, York, 1760; 
vols. III to VI, 1761-2; vols. vii and viii, 1765, voL nc, 1767 Collective 
edn (9 vols ), 1767, 1769, 1779, etc Transl into French by Frenais, 4 vols , 
1784, Yfailly, 1842, and others Also transl into German by Gelbcke* 
F A, 1865 

For a hst of the spurious continuations of Tristram Shandy and of 
Sterne’s other works, and for notes on forgeries published under his 
name, see Lee, Sir S , art Sterne m D. of K B. vol liv, 1898 

Sermons of Mr Yonck. 7 vois 1760-9, 1775, 1777, 1787, etc, 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy by Mr Yorick 2 vols. 
1768, 1769, 1778, etc. French trans.,rby Fr5nais, 1770 and several later 
versions. Also transl. into German, Italian, Polish, Eussian and Spanish.^ 

Letters from Yorick to Eliza 1775. 

Letters from Eliza to Yonck 1775. 

Letters to his friends on various occadons To which is added his History of 
a Watch Coat 1775 

Letters to his most mtimate fnends. To which are prefixed Memoirs of his 
Life and Family. Published by his daughter, Mrs Medalle 3 vols, 
1775 German trans , Leipzig, 1776. 

The Beauties of Sterne 1783, 1787, 1809. 

Origmal Letters never before pubhshed. 1788. 

Seven Letters written by Sterne and his fnends. Ed, Cooper, W, Durrant, 
1844 

Unpubhshed Letters. Communicated by John Murray, Philobiblon Soc, 
Miscellanies, vol. n. 1855-6. 


C, Bwgraphy and Cnttcism 

Behmer, C, A. Laurence Sterne und C M Wieland Muncker’s Forsch. 
zur neueren Literaturgesch. 9 Munich, 1899 

Cross, W. L. The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 'New York and 
London, 1909. 

Czerny, J Sterne, Hippel, und Jeap Paul Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des humoristischen Bomans in Deutschland. Muncker’s Forsch. zur 
neueren Literaturgesch. 27. Berlm, 1904 

Elwm, W. Sterne. Quarterly Eevfew March, 1854. 

Fernar, J. Illustrations of Sterne. Manchester, 1798 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1812. 

Fitzgerald, P. Life of Sterne 2 vols 1864. Eevised edn 2 vols 1896, 
3rd edn 1906, 

Garat, D. J. M^moires historiques sur la vie de M. Suard, sur ses Merits, et 
sur le XYIIP si^cle. 2 vols. Pans, 1820. 

Goethe, J W. von Spruche m Prosa. fWerke, hrsg^ im Auftrage der 
Grossherzogm Sophie von Sachsen. YoL xlii, pt ii, pp. 197-205.) 
Weimar, 1907. 

Melville, L. The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. 2 vols. 1911 

Sichel, W Sterne. A Study. To which is added the Journal to Eliza 
1910. 

'Stapfer 5 P Laurence Sterne, sa personne et ses ouvrages. !^Itude pr^d5e 
d’un fragment in^dit de Sterne Pans, 1870. 

Stephen, L. Sterne. Hours in a Library, vol. m. 1892 

Thackeray, W. M. Lectures on the English Humourists Sterne and Gold- 
smith Works. Biogr edn, vol vii 1898 

Thayer, H. W. Laurence Sterne m Germany. (Columbia Uuiv. Ge*"mamc 
Studies, vol II, pt How York, 1905. 

Traill, H D. Sterne. (English Men of Leitors ) 1882. 
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II. Other Writers 
ThoiJias Amory 

Memoirs contamm^ Lives of several Ladies of Q-reat Britam. 1755. 

Life of John Bunele, Esq, 4 vols 1756-66 Bptd, ed. Bum, J. H., 3 vols , 
1825; with mtrod. Baker, E, A , 1904 Transl. into Oerman, 1778 

Hazhtt, W On John Btmcle The Bound Table, No. 14 17 Sept, 1815. 
Works. Edd, Waller, A. B , and Glover, A. Tol. i. 1902 
Notice of Amory and his works in Retrospective Review, vol vi, 1822 

Rohert Bage (1728-1801) 

Mount Henneth, 2 vols 1781 
Barham Downs, 2 vols 1784. 

The Eair Syrian 1787. 

James Wallace. 1788. 

Man as he IS. 4 vols. 1792, 

Hermsprong, or Man as he is not, 2 vols. 1796. 

William Beckfoid 

Biographical Memoirs of extraordinary Painters 1780 Another edn, 1824, 
Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents 1783 

An Arabian Tale [Vathek], from an unpublished manuscript With Notes 
[probably by Henley, Sam ] 1786 In French, 1787 Rptd 1809. 3rd 

edn 1815 Other edns 1834, ed, Garnett, R, 1893 
Modem Novel Wntmg, or the Elegant Enthusiast; and Interestmg Emo- 
tions of Arabella Bloomville. 2 vols 1796. 

Azemia, a descriptive and sentimental novel. 2 vols. 1797. 2nd edn. 1798. 
The Story of A1 Raoui A Tale from the Arabic. 1799. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spam and PortugaL 2 vols. 1834. Another edn, 1840. 
Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Aloobaca and Batalha. 
1835. 

Melville, L The Life and Letters o| Wilham Beckford of Fonthill* [With 
bibliography and list of authorities.] 1910. 

Henry ^rooke 

Collected Works. Ed Brooke, 0, 4 vols. 1778. Another edn. 1792 
Universal Beauty^ 1735, 

Gnstavus Yasa, the Deliverer of his Country. A Tragedy. 1739 
Fables for the Female Sex. By Moore, E. and Brooke, H. 1744, Many 
later edns. 

The Farmer^s Letters to the Protestants of Ireland. 1746 

The Spint of Party 1753-4 

The Interests of Ireland considered, Dublin, 1759. 

The Case of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. #Dubhn, 1760. 

Tryal of cause of Roman Cathohcs Dublin, 1761 
The Earl of Essex. A Tragedy. 1761, 

The Fool of Quality, or the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. 5 vols. 
1766-70. Conden^by Wesley, J. 1781. Ed. Kingsley, Charles. 2 vols. 
1859. Ed. Baker, E. A. 1906. 

Redemption. 1772 

Juliet Grenville. 3 vols. 1774. 

* 

BrooMana. Anecdotes of Henry Brooke 2 vols. J.804 
Nee, aZeo, bibliography to vol ix, chap, xii. 
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Frances Burney^ Madame d^Arblay 

Evelina, or a Young Lady^s Entrance into the World 3 vols. 1778. Ed. 

Elli, A. B. 1881. Ed Dobson, A. 1904. 

Cecilia, or Memonrs of an Heiress. 5 vols. 1782. Ed. EDis, A. E. 1882. 

1904 r 

Oanulla, or a Picture of Youth 5 vols 1796. 

The Wanderer, or Pemale Difficulties 5 vols 1814. 

Tragic Dramas. 1818 

Memoirs of Dr Burney 3 vols 1832 

Diary and Letters 7 vols 1842-6, 1854. Ed. Barrett, C. 4 vols. 1891. 
Ed Dobson, A. 1904 

Dobson, A Fanny Burney. 1903 

Hdl, Constance. The House in St Martin’s Street, being chromcles of the 
Burney family. 1907. 

Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte 1912 

Macaulay, Lord. Madame d’Arblay. In last edn Hist Essays, vol. ii. 1854. 
Seeley, L. B. Fanny Burney and her friends 1890. 

Thomas Day (1748—1789) 

See bibliography to vol xi (chapter on Children’s Books), ^ost. 

Hemy Mackenzie 

Works. 8 vols. 1807,1808. 

The Man of Feeling 1771. 

The Man of the World 1773 

The Prince of Tunis A tragedy. 1773 

Julia de EoubignA 1777 

The Shipvfreck. A tragedy altered from LiUo. 1784. 

The Mirror Ed Mackenzie, H 1779-80 
The Lounger. Ed. Mackenzie, H. 1785-7. 

Robert BaltocJv (1697—1767) 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkms, a Cormsh Man. 2 vols 1751. 
With illustrations by Stothard. 2^ vols. 1816 Ed. Bullen, A. H. 2 vols. 
1884 

Rudolf Enc Raspe (1737—1794) 

Baron Munchausen’s [Narrative of his marvellous travels and campaigns m 
Bussia. 1785. 2nd edn, Osford, 1786, 7th edn, 1793. Sequel, 1793 Ed. 
Seccombe, T. 1895. 


Clara Reeve 

The Champion of Virtue, a Cothic Story. 1777 Title changed to The Old 
Enghsh Baron m second (1778) and all later edns Eptd, with Memoir by 
Scott, Sir W., 1823 and 1883 
The Two Mentors, a Modern Story. 2 vols. 1783. 

The Progress of Eomance through Tunes, Countries, and Manners 2 vols. 
Colchester, 1785 

The Exiles, or Memoirs of Count de Cronstadt 3 vols. 1788. 

TheSchoolfor Widows, a ^S'oveL 3 vols. 1791. 

Plans of Education. 1792. ^ ^ 

Memoirs of Sir Boger de Clarendon, a naiural son of Edward the Black 
Prince 3 vols. 1793. 
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Sorctce Walpoie^ Fourth Earl of Orford 

The Castle of Otranto A Story Translated by William Marshall^ Q-ent 
From the Origmal Italian of Onnphno Mnralto, Canon of the Church of 
St Nicholas at Otranto 1'765. 2nd edn, 1765; 5th edn, l786, 6th edn, 
Parma, 1791, Eptd with a Memoir by Scott, Sir 182S and 1883. 
Transl. into French, 1767 , into Italian, 1795. 

A T. B. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE DRAMA AND THE STACIE 

The nmnes of the playhouses giien tn this bibliography thuS’-iDrury 
lane) — are those mentioned in the title-pages of the several plays 
thus — {as acted at the Theatre Moyaly Drury lane)» The following 
abbreviations are used T tragedy, C comedy, 0 opera; C. 0* comic 
opera, F faice. Where there is no entry to the contrary^ the anthor^s 
name appears^ either on the title-page or at the foot of the dedication. 

I. Particular Authors 
Isaac Bicherstaff 

1756 Lenoothoe. A Dramatic Poem (Anon. In 3 acts. NeTer acted.) 

1761. Thomas and Sally or, The Sailor^s Return. A Mnsioal Entert^- 
ment. (Covent garden.) (Anon ) Music by Ame, T. A. 

1763. Love m a Tillage. C. 0. (Covent garden.) (Anon ) 

1765. The Mmd of the Mill C. 0. (Covent garden.) By the Author of 
Love m a Tillage. 

1765. Daphne and Amintor C. 0. m one act, (Drory lane.) (Anon.) 

1766. The Plain Dealer. C. ^Drury lane.) With Alterations from 
Wycherly (Anon.) 

1767. Love m the City. C. O. (Oov^nt garden ) By the Author of Love in 
a Tillage. 

This piece, altered and abridged, later appeared as : 

1786. The Romp. A Musical Entertainment. In two acts. Altered 
from Love m the City, by Mr Bickerstaiff. (Theatres Eoyal, 
Dublm and Tork, and Drury lane ) 

1768 [Early imprmts read, erroneously, MOCCXLvni.] Lionel and 
Clarissa. C. 0. (Covent garden.) (Anon ) 

This piece, somewhat altered, later appeared as* 

1773. A School for Fathers. C. O. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) New 
edn. • 

1768 The Absent Man. F (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1768^ The Royal Harland; a new Occasional Interlude in Honour of His 
Danish Majesty. (Anon.) Music by Arnold, S. (Oovent garden.) 

1768. The Padlock. C. 0. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1769. The Hypocrite. 0. (Drury lane ) Taken from MoUere [Tartuffe] 
and Cibber [The Non-duror], by the Author of the Altewitions of the 

^PlamJDealer. 

1769 The Ephesian Matron. A Comic Serenata, After the Manner of the 
Italian, (Ranelagh house.) (Anon.) Music by Dibdm, C. 
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1*769. [Early imprints read, erroneously, mdccxvixJ Doctor Last in BLis 
Chariot C. (Haymarket.) (Anon ) 

1769. The Captire. 0 0. (Haymarket ) (Anon ) 

[1769 3 Judith, a Sacred Drama As performed m the Church of Stratford 
upon Atou, on Occasion of the Jubilee held there, September 6, 1769, m 
Honour of the Memory of Shakespeare, Music by Arne, T. A, 

1770. ^Tis Well it^s no Worse C. (Drury lane ) (Anon ) 

1770 The Eecrmtmg* Serjeant, a Musical Entertainment. (Drury lane ) 

(Anon.) , 

1771 He Wou’d if He Cou’d; or, An Old Fool worse than Any a Burletta. 
(Drury lane ) (Anon ) Music by Dibdm, C. 

1787 [Acted 1*775 ] The Sultan, or a Peep mto the Seraglio. P. m two 
acts. (Drury lane and Covent garden ) 

1792. The SpoiPd Child, m two acts (Theatre-Eoyal, Smoke alley ) (Anon.) 
Dublin, 1792. [Sometimes ascribed to Bickerstaff ] 

Mrs Fiances BrooJie (1724-1789) 

A Plays 

1756. Virginia. T 

1781. The Siege of Sinope. T 

1783. Bosina. C. 0. iKTumerous edns 

B. Other Works 

1763. The History of Lady Julia Mandeville (Anon ) 

1777, The Excursion. 2 vols [Contams an attack on Oarnck ] 

Hemy Brooke 

See bibliography to chap in, and to vol ix, chap xii, ante. 

John Brown^ Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1715-1766) 

A. Plays 

1755 Barbarossa. T (Drury lane) (Anon) 

1756. Athelstan T. (Drury lane ) (Anon ) 

B. Other Works 

r- 

1751, Essays on the Characteristics [of the Earl of Shaftesbury] . 5th edn, 
1764. 

1757. An Estimate of the Manners and Prmciples of the Times By the 
Author of Essays on the Characteristics, <fec 7th edn, 1758. 

1763 A Dissertation on . . Poetry and Music. To which is prefixed, The 
Cure of Saul. A Sacred Ode [Performed as oratorio at Oovent 
garden ] 

JBenry Carey 
^ A, Plays 

1715. The Contrivances, or. More Ways than One. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

[1722.] Hanging and Marriage; or, The Dead Man^s Wedding.- E 
(Lincoln’s mn fields ) [Preface dated 1722 ] 

1732. Amelia. A !N'ew English Opera. (Haymarket), after the Italian 
Manner (Anon ) Music by Lainpe, John Erederiok. 

1732 Teraminta 0. ( Lincoln’s inn fields ) Music by Smith, J. C 

C17,'M*] The Tragedy of ChrononhotonthoLogos Being the Most Tragical 
Tragedy, that ever was Tragediz’d by any Company of Tragedians. 
Written by Benjamin Bounce, Esq. 
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1736. The Honest Yorkshare-Man. A Ballad Farce Kefas’d to be Acted 
at Drary-Lane Playhouse bat now Perform’d at the 5?ew Theatre m 
Goodman’s Fields, with great Applause 

An earlier, (?) pirated, edn, 1736 A Wonder or, An Honest York- 
shire-Man A Ballad Opera; As it is Perform’d at the Theatres with 
Universal Applaifte (Anon) 

1738 The Dragon of Wantley, a Burlesque Opera. (Anon ) Music by 
Lampe, J F (Covent garden ) Thirteenth edition, with additions 

[1743^] The Bragoness, a Burlesque Opera., (Anon ) Music by Lampe, J F 
[Acted 1738, under title, Margery, or, A Worse Plague than the 
Dragon ] 

Alterations of Carey’s Nancy , or, The Parting Lovers, acted 1739 

1755 The Press Gang or, Lo\e in Low-Life (Covent garden.) (Anon) 

1787 True-Blue A Musical Entertainment, As performmg at the Royalty- 
Theatre, Wellclose Square (Anon.) 

1743. The Dramatick Works of Henry Carey 

B Other Works 

1713 Poems on Several Occasions [3rd edn, much enlarged, 1729.] 

1737-40 The Musical Century, in one hundred English Ballads .The 
Words and Musick of the Whole, by Henry Carey 2 vols. [ToL ii 
contains Sally m our Alley] 

3Irs Susanna {Cat roll) Centhvre 
A. Plays 

1700 The Perjur’d Husband* or. The Adventures of Venice. T- (Drury 
lane ) Written by S. CarroD 

1702 The Beau’s Duel or a Soldier for the Ladies C. (Lincoln’s inn 
fields.) [Dedication signed Susanna Carroll.] 

[1703] The Stolen Henress, or the Salamanca Doctor Outplotted. 0. 
(Lmcoln’s inn fields.) (Anon.) 

1703 Love’s Contrivance, or Le^ M4decm malgrd Lui C. (Drury lane ) 
[Dedication dgned B. M., but play written by Mrs Centlivre,] 

1705. The Gamester. C. (Lmcoln’s mn fields.) (Anon ) 

1706. Love at a Venture C. A^ it is Acted by his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton’s Servants, at the New Theatre in Bath. Written by the 
Author of The Gamester 

1706 The Basset-Table C (Drury lane.) By the Author of the Gamester. 

1707 The Platonick Lady C (Haymarket) By the Author of the 
Gamester, and Love’s Contrivance 

[1709.] The Busie Body. C. (Drury lane.) 

[1710?] The Man’s bewitch’d; or, The Devil to do about Her. C. (Hay- 
market.) 

This piece was later altered, undejr the title 
1767. The Ghost A Comedy of two acts. (Smock alley, Dublin*) 

[1710?] A BickerstafPs Burying, or, Work for the Upholders. F. As it 
” was Acted at the Theatre in the Hay-market, by Her Majesty’s Sworn 
Servants* 

1711. Mar-Plot; or. The Second Part of The Busie-Body. C. (Dniry 
lane) 

This piece was later altered, as follows 
ITBO Marplot, in Lisbon. Or, The Second Part of the Bu^e-Body. 

C. (Theatre-Royal, Crow street. Btiblm ) 

1712. The Perplex’d Lovers. C. (Drury lane ) 
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1714 The Wonder A Woman keeps a Secret, 0. (Drury lane).,. Written 
by the Author of the G^amester. 

1715. The Grotham Election F. 

This piece later appeared, under the title 
1737. The Humours of Elections By the Author of The Gamester, 
[Running title The Gotham Election ] ^ 

1715 A Wife Well Managed. F. [Frontispiece of Mrs Centhire ] 

This piece 'ffas later altered, under the title 
1732. The Disappointment ; a New Ballad Opera of one act Alter’d 
from a Farce after ^the Manner of the Beggar’s Opera, (Hay- 
market ) 

1717. The Cruel Gift. T (Drury lane.) [TRunning title adds sub-title ‘or, 
The Royal Resentment,’] 

1718 A Bold Stroke for a Wife 0, (Little Lmcoln’s inn fields.) By the 
Author of the Busie-Body and the Gamester. [In A Collection of Plays 
by Eminent Hands, vol iii, 1719 ] 

1723, The Artifice, 0. (Drury lane.) 

1760-1 The Works of the celebrated Mrs Centlivre, In 3 vols. With a 
New Account of her Life Yol i, 1761, toIs. ii, hi, 1760. 

1872 The Dramatic Works of the celebrated Mrs Centhvre, with a New 
Account of her Life. Complete m 3 vols. 

B. Other Works 

1715 A Poem. Humbly Presented to His most Sacred Majesty George, 
Kmg of Great Britain, France, and Ireland Upon His Accession to the 
Throne. By Susanna Centlivre. 

1716, Ode to Hygeia. [In Terses upon the Sickness and Recovery of the 
Right Honourable Robert Walpole, Esql. m State Poems, by the most 
Eminent Hands.] 

Seibt, Robert. Die Komodien der Mrs Centlivre. In Anglia, vols xxxii 
andxxxiii Halle a S. 1909-10 

[Summaries of plays and dramatis personae,"] 

Collet/ Cibber (1671-1757) 

For bibliography see ante^ vol viii, pp. 482-3 

George Colman^ the elder 
A. Plays 

1760. Polly Honeycombe, a Dramatiek Novel of one act (Drury lane ) 
(Anon,) 

1761. The Jealous Wife 0. (Drury lane.) 

1762. The Musical Lady, F. (Drury lane ) (Anon.) 

1763. The Deuce is in Him F. of two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1766. [With Garnck ] The OKudestme Marriage C (Drury lane.) 

1770. The Oxonian m Town C. in two acts. (Covent garden.) (Dedica- 
tion signed ‘George Colman.’) 

1770. Man and Wife, or. The Shakespeare Jubilee. C. of three acts. 
(Oovent garden.) (Dedication signed ‘George Cohnan.’) 

1770 The Portrait, a Burletta. (Covent garden.) (Anon) Music by 
Arnold. 

1774 The Man of Business C. (Covent garden.) ^ 

1776 The Spleen, or, Ishi^ton Spa; a coimek piece, of two acts. (Drury 
lane ) 
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1776, An Ooeasiondi PrelndOf performed at the opening of the Theatre- 
Eoyal^ Covent-Garden. On the Twenty-first of September, 1772, 

1776, New Brooms^ An Occasional Prelude, performed at the opening of 
the Theatre-Royal, m Drnry-Lane, September 21, 1776. 

[1780 ] The Manager in Distress, A Prelude on opening the Theatre-Royal 
In the Hay-Market^ May 30, 1780 

1781. Songs, Duetts, Trios, &c, in The Genius of Nonsense an Onglnal, 
Whimsical, Operatical, Pantomimical, Farcical, Electrical, Naval, Mili- 
tary, Temporary, Local Extravaganza ^(Haymarket ) (Anon.) 

1782 Songs, Airs, &c. m the Entertainment* of Harlequin Teague , or, The 
GianPs Causeway (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 

1789 Tit Pictura Poesis* or, The Enraged Musician. A Musical Bnter- 
tamment. Founded on Hogarth. (Haymarket.) Composed by Arnold, B 

B. Dramatic Adaptations 

1763. Philaster, T. Written by Beaumont and Fletcher. With Alterations 
[by 0 ] (Drury lane.) 

1767. The English Merchant. C. (Drury lane.) [Based on Toltaire’s 
L’J^cossaise ] 

1768 The History of Ring Lear. (Covent garden ) 

1771 The Fairy Prmce a M.a&qxie (Covent garden.) (Anon) [Chiefly 
from Ben Jonson’s Oberon.] 

1772 Comus a MasqLue. Altered from Milton [by C.] (Covent garden.) 
Musick by Arne, T A. 

1774 Achilles m Petticoats 0 (Covent garden.) Written by Mr Gay. 
with Alterations [by C.] The Music by Arne, T A, 

1776. Bpicoene, or. The Silent Woman. C Written by Ben Jonson, 
(Drury lane ) With Alterations, by George Colman. 

1777. The Sheep-Shearmg. A Dramatic Pastoral. In three acts. Taken 
from Shakespeare [Winteris Tale]. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 

1778 Bonduca T. Written by Beaumont and Fletcher. With Alterations 
[by C ]. (Haymarket ) 

1778. [Acted 1767.] The Tailors; a Tragedy for Warm Weather, in three 
acts (Haymarket.) (Anon.) tater * abridged by Mr Colman, with some 
additional touches from his pen* (see Biog Dram. vol. in, p. 315). 

1783, Fatal Curiosity a true T. Written by George Lillo, 1736 With 
Alterations [by 0.], As revived at the Theatre-Royal, Hay-Market, 1782 

1788. Tit for Tat C, in three acts. (Haymarket, Drury lane, and Covent 
garden ) (Anon.) [Free alteration of The Mutnal Deception, 1785, by 
Joseph Atkinson ] 

1777. The Dramatick Works of George Colman 4 vols. 

C, Other Works 

1755^. The Connoisseur. By Mr Town, Cntic, and Censor-General [chiefly 
by Colman and Bonnell Thornton]. 2 tols. 1140 nos. 31 January 1754 
to 30 September 1756.] 

1760. Ode to Obscurity. (Anon Published in Two Odes.) 

1761. Critical Reflections on the Old English Dramatic Wntei^. Addressed 
to David Garrick, Esq. (Anon. In vol. i of The Dramatic Works of 
Philip Massmger, compleat, ed. by Coxeter, T., 4 vols., 1761.) 

1765. The Comedies of Terence, Translated into Familiar Mank Verse. 
^[Yariqps edns.] * 

The Dramatick Works of Beaumont and Fleteher; Collated with all 
the former editions. 10 vols. Preface by Colman. 
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1783 Q. Horatii Flacci Epistola ad Pisones, De Arte Poetica. The Art of 
Poetry: an Epistle to the Pisos Translated from Horace. With ISfotes 
1787. Prose on Several Occasions , accompamed with Some Pieces m Terse. 
3 Tols. 


1841. Memoirs of the Colman Family, includmg theil* Correspondence with 
the most distinguished personages of their time. By Eiohard Brmsley 
Peake 2 toIs 

Posthumous Letters . . . addres^d to Francis Colman, and Oeorge Colman, 
the Elder. 1820. 


Samuel Crisp (d*. 1783) 

[Often, erroneously, called ‘Henry* Crisp.] 

1754. Yirginia. T (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

EliQah Fenton 

1723 Marianme. T. (Lincoln*s inn fields.) 

Henry Fielding 

See bibhography to chap, ii, ante. 

Samuel Foote 
A Plays 

1752. Taste. C. of two acts. (Drury lane ) 

1753. The Englishman in Paris C in two acts (Covent garden ) 

1754. The Kmghts. C. in two acts (Drury lane ) 

1756. The Enghshman return’d from Pans, Bemg the Seq.uel to the 
Englishman m Pans. F. in two acts. (Covent garden ) 

1757. The Author. C. of two acts (Drury lane ) 

1760. The Mmor. C. (New Theatre, Haymarket ) ByAuthontyfrom the 
Lord Chamberlain. ^ 

1762. The Orators. (New Theatre, Haymarket.) 

1764. The Lyar. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1764. The Mayor of Garret. C. in twr5) acts. (Drury lane.) 

1764. The Patron. C in three acts (Haymarket ) 

1765* The Commissary. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1770. The Lame Lover. C. m three acts. (Haymarket ) 

1776. The Bankrupt. C in three acts. 

1778. The Devil upon Two Slicks. C in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1778. The Maid of Bath. C. m three acts. (Haymarket.) 

Also, an earlier edn, anon., unauthorised, 1778. 

1778. The Nabob. C, m three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1778. The Cozeners. C in thrfe acts. (Haymarket.) 

This and the three preceding plays were published by Colman. Of 
The Cozeners there also appeared an earher edn, anon., unauthorised, 
1778. 

1778. A Trip to Calais. C. in three acts. As Origmally Written, and 
Intended for Bepresentation, by the late Samuel Foote, Es^. To which 
is annexed. The Capuchin (Haymarket.) Altered from The Trip to 
Calais, by the Late Samuel Footo, Esq. and now published by Mr Colman. 

For some previously imprinted pieces by Foote, see Wilkinson, Tate The 
Wandering Patentee; or, A History of the Yorkshire Theatres from 1770 to 
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tbe Present Time, 4 vols^ York, 1795. ToL rv contsms The Second Act of 
Dirersions of the Morning (Drury lane), 1758-9. VoL i contains As 
Acted 1763, at the Hay-Market Theatre. Tragedy A-La-Mode, being the 
Second Act of Mr Footers Diversions of the Morning, and substituted in 
lieu of the former second act in his farce called Tea. Acted by Mr Foote 
and Mr Wilkinson, in ^rury-Lane Theatre, 1758-9, aUo^ under Cooke, 
Wilham, sec. C, post. 

For An Occasional Prologue, performed at the opening of the Theatre- 
Eoyal m the Haymarket, 1767, not inserted m the editions of Foote’s 
Works, see The Monthly Mirror, voL xvii, 1804, 

[1787?] Dramatic Works [Individual plays assembled from various edns, 
1770-86 ] 4 vols. (Other 4 •vol. coUeetians similarly assembled from 
different edns of d^erent dates.) 

1799 Works. 2 vols 

1809 Dramatic Works; to which is prefixed a Life of the Author. 2 vola 
1830. Works, With remarks on each play, and an Essay on the Life, 
Henius, and Writings of the Author By Jon Bee, Esql Ipsetid of John 
Badcock]. 3 vols. 

B. Other Works 

1747 The Boman and English Comedy Consider’d and Compar’d. With 
remarks on the Suspicious Husband, And an Examen mto the Merit of 
the present Comic Actors 

1762, The Comic Theatre. Being a Free Translation of all the Best French 
Comedies. By Samuel Foote, Esq. and Others. 5 vols. (According to 
the Advertisement: *One Comedy m each Yolume of tMs work was 
translated by Foote.’) 

0, Biography and Criticism 

[1777?] Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq.; the 
English Aristophanes: to which are added the Bon Mots, Eepartees, 
and Good Thmgs said by that great Wit and Excentrical Henlua 
1778, ^Aristophanes... containing the Jests, Hibes, Bon-Mots, Witficimns, 
ind most extraordmary Anecdotes of Samuel Foote, Esq. 

Cooke, Wilham. Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq With a Collection of 
his genume Bon-Mots, Anecdotes, Opinions, <Sbc. mostly origmsd. And 
three of his Dramatic Pieces not*published m his Works. 3 vols. 1805. 
Another edn. 2 vols 1806, 

Forster, John. "Samuel Foote. In Historical and Biographied Essays, 
vol. II, pp* 293-437. 1858. 

Fitzgerald Percy. Samuel Foote, a biography. 1910. 


Thmnm FmncUtn (1721-1784) 

A. Plays 

1766. The Earl of Warwick. T. (Drury lane ) (Anon.) 

1775. Matilda. T* (Drury lane.) By the Author of the Earl of Warwick. 
1776r The Contract. C of two acts. (Haymarket) (Anon.) 

B. Other Works 

1761 etc. The Works of M.deYoltaire. Translated from the French. With 
Notes, Historical and Critical, by T. Smollett, M.B., T. Francklin, MA. 
^nd otjSlers. 

1765. Sermons on the Relative Duties. 4th edn, Dublm, 1788- 
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David GarncJt 
A. Plays 

1742. The Lying Valet; in two acts As it is performed Gratis, at the 
Theatre m Gioodman’s-Fields. 

1745 Lethe or, Esop m the Shades As Acted at the Theatres in London^ 
with Umversal Applause. Written by Mrs Garick [^^c] 

[MS note m British Museum copy This is the first Sketch of 
Mr Garrick’s Lethe and seems to have been surreptitiously printed the 
year he was absent in Ireland ] 

1747. Miss in her Teens or, The Medley of Lovers. E. in two acts, 
(Covent garden.) (Anon ) 

1749. Lethe A Dramatic Satire (Drury lane.) 

1757 LiUiput A Dramatic Entertainment. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1757, The Male-Coquette or, Seventeen Hundred Fifty-Seven. In two acts. 
(Drury lane ) (Anon ) 

1759 The Guardian C of two acts (Drury lane ) (Anon.) 

1760 The Enchanter, or Love and Magic. A Musical Drama. (Drury 
lane.) (Anon) Music by Smith, John Christopher, 

1762 The Farmer’s Beturn from London An Interlude. (Drury lane ) 
(Anon.) 2nd edn. 

1766 [with George Oolman, the elder]. The Clandestine Marriage. C 
(Drury lane ) 

1766, Neck or Nothing. F. in two acts (Drury lane) (Anon.) 

1767, Cymon. A Dramatic Bomance (Drury lane ) (Anon ) 

This piece was later altered, under the title 
1792 Cymon A Dramatic Bomance Written origmally by David 
Garrick, Esq and first performed as an Opera . . Dec 31, 1791 

1767 A Peep Behmd the Curtam, or, The New Behearsal. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon ) 

1772. The Irish Widow In two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon ) 

1774. A New Dramatic Entertainment, called A Christmas Tale In five 

parts. (Drury lane.) (Anon ) ^ 

1775 Bon Ton, or, High Life above Stairs. C. m two acts. (Drury lane ) 
(Anon.) 

1775. May-day ’ or, The Little Gipsy.,^ A Musical F of one act. To which 
is added the Theatrical Candidates. A Musical Prelude Both (Drury 
lane.) (Anon ) 

1768, Dramatic Works, now first collected In three volumes. Carefully 
corrected. 

1774 [Another edn.] 2 vols 

1798 Dramatic Works. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author. 3 vols. 
[Vol III mcludes High Life Below Stairs, by Townley, James.] 

B. Dramatic Adaptations 

1750. Borneo and Juliet. By Shakespear. With Alterations, and an 
additional Scene. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 1753 edn reads: ‘By D, 
Garrick.’ 

1752. Every Man in his Humour. C, Written by Ben Jonson. With 
Alterations and Additions, (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1755. The Fatries. 0. Taken from A Midsummer Night’s Dreain, Written 
by Shakespear. (Drury lane) (Anon) The Songs from 
by Milton, 2 Waller, Dryden, Lansdown, Hammond, &c. Mnsic by Sniith, 
John Christopher. 
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1756 The Tempest* 0. Taken from Bhakespeap (Drnry lane.) (Anon ) 
The Songs from Shakespear, lOryden, &c. Musie by Smlthi John 
Christopher. 

1756. Catherine and Petruehio. C. m three acts. (Dmry lane.) Alter’d 
from Shakespear’s Taming of the Shrew. (Anon.) 

1757. Isabella or, Th|j Fatal Marriage A Play Alter’d from Southern* 
(Drury lane.) (Anon ) 

1758. Florizel and Perdita A Dramatic Pastoral, m three acts. Alter’d 
from The Wmieifs Tale of Shakespear. (Drury lane ) 

1758, Antony and Cleopatra, an historical Play, written by William Shake- 
speare* fitted for the Stage by abridgmg only, and now acted. (Drury 
lane ) [Adapted by Edward Oapell and Damck.] 

1758, The Ga-mesters C Alter’d from Shirley (Drury lane ) (Anon.) 

1763. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Written by Shakespeare: With 
Alterations and Additions, and Several New Songs. (Drury lane ) 
(Anon ) 

1765. Mahomet the Imposter. T. [Ongmally, 1744, by James Miller and 
(^) John Hoadly.] (Drury lane ) (Anon ) 

[1766 4th eia With new ImproTements.] 

1766 The Country Girl C (Altered from Wycherley.) (Drury lane) 
(Anon ) 

1770. King Arthur or, The British Worthy. A Masq.ue. By Mr Dryden 
(Drury lane ) (Anon ) Music by Purcell and Arne [According 
to Advertisement, there were m this ‘ some shght Alterations made, for 
the greater Convemence of Representation.’] 

1771 The Songs, Choruses, and Serious Dialogue of the Masque called The 
Institution of the Garter, or, Arthur’s Bound Table restored (Anon ) 
[Altered from Gilbert West’s unacted piece, The Institution of the 
Order of the Garter, 1742 ] 

1773. The Chances. C. [By Beaumont and Fletcher.] With Alterations. 
(Anon ) 

1773. Albumazar. C As it is now revived at the Theatre-Boyal in Drury- 
Lane. Wiih Alterations [from Thomas Tomkis, by B. G.] 

1773!^ Alfred a Masque. [By Thomson and Mallet]. As it is now revived 
at the Theatre-Boyal, in Drury-Iiane,by His Majesty’s Servants. (Anon.) 
[* With some few alterations, and with some New Music.’] 

1784. Cymbeline. T. Altered firoih Shakespeare, by David Gariick. 
Marked with the Variations in the Manager’s Book at the Theatre- 
Boyal in Dn£py-Lane. [Biog. Dram cites an edn of 1761.] 

C. Other Works 

1769 An Ode upon Dedicating a Building, and Erecting a Statue, to Shake- 
speare, at Stratford upon Avon. By D. G. 

1785. The Poetical Works of David Garrick, Esq. Now first collected Into 
two volumes, ^ifith explanatory notes. 

1831-2. The Private Correspondence of David Gamck with the most 
celebrated persons of his time... illustrated with notes. And a new 
biographical memoir of Garrick. 2 vols. 

1907. Some Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick, edited by George 
Pierce Baker. Boston, U. S. A. 


D. Biography and Criticism 

ilftarvles, Thomas. Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 2 vols. 17^. 
Fitsgerald, ^ ercy. The Life of David Garrick. , 2 vols. 1868. Bevised 
edn, 1899. 

" E. I. X 
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G-aehde, Christian. David G-arnck als Shakespeare-Darsteller imd seme 
Bedeutnng fur die heutige Schauspielkunst. Berlin, 1904. 

Hedgcook, B. A David Garrick et ses Amis Bran§ais Paris, 1911 

Hedgoock, F. A. A Cosmopolitan Actor. David Garrick and his 
French Friends. [A very free rendering and adaptation of the 
above, with bibliography, pp 430-6.] [1^12.] 

Kmght, Joseph. David Garrick 1894. 

Murphy, Arthur. The Life of David Garrick, Esq. 2 vols 1801 
Parsons, Mrs Clement Garrick and His Circle, (With bibhography, 
pp. xvu-xx ) New York and London, 1906 

John Gay 

See bibliography to vol. ix, chap vi, ante. 


Richaid Glover 
A. Plays 

1753. Boadicia [later edns, ^Boadicea’]. T, (Drury lane.) 

1761. Medea T. 

B. Other Works 

1737. Leonidas, a poem. [Numerous edns, 1737-1810.] 

1813. Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character [viz. Richard 
Glover] from , . 1742 to . . . 1757 etc. New edn, 1814 
See also bibhography to chap, vii, post. 

Hall Hartson (d. 1773) 

1767. The Countess of Salisbury. T. (Haymarket ) 2nd edn 

Aaron Hill 
A, Plays 

[1710 ] Elfrid or. The Fair Inconstant T (Drury lane ) To which 
is Added the Walking Statue or,. The Devil in the Wme-CeUar. F. 
1711. Rinaldo. 0. (Haymarket ) 

1716. The Fatal Yision or, The Fall of Siam T (Lincoln’s inn fields.) 
([1721 ?] The Fatal Extravagance T, (Lmcoln^s mn fields.) Written by 
Mr Joseph Mitchell [or, rather, (?) by Aaron Hill, m whose Dramatic 
Works, edn 1760, it is included]. 4th edn, improved into five acts ... By 
Joseph Mitchell, 1726. 

1723 King Henry the Fifth or, The Conquest of France, by the English. 
T. (Drury lane ) 

1731 Athelwold T. (Drury lane.) [A revision of HiU^s Elfrid.] 

1753. The Roman Revenge T. 

1758. The Insolvent : or, Fihal Piety. T. (Haymarket.) . . . Written by the 
Late fiaroTi Hill, Esq 

For Hill’s adaptations of Voltaire, viz, 1736, Zara; 1736, Alzira, 1749, 
Merope, see under English Adaptations of Voltaire, post 

1760 The Dramatic Works of Aaron Hill, Esq. 2 vols. [This includes 
some brief unacted pieces.] 

See also bibhography'^to vol. ix, chap vr, ante. 
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B Otiher Works 

1731. Advice to tke Poets. A Poem. 

1743. The Fancfad. An Heroic Poem. In six cantos. (Anon.) 

1753. Works, in 4 vols Consistmg of Letters on Various Subjects, and of 
Original Poems, Moral and Facetious. With an Essay on the Art of 
Acting. 


Benjamin Roadly (1706-1757) 

1747. The Suspicious Husband. 0. (Covent garden.) 

John Home 

1757. Douglas. T (Covent garden ) (Anon.) 

1758. Agis T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1760. The Siege of Ai^tuileia. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1769. The Fatal Discovery T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1773. Alonzo. T. In five acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1778. Alfred, T. (Oovent garden.) (Anon) 

1760 Dramatic Works [Contains only Douglas, Agis, The Siege of 
Agmleia ] 

1798. Dramatic Works. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 

1822 Works, now first collected (with Henry Mackenzie’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of John Home) 3 vols Edmburgh The Account 
was also separately prmted, Edmburgh, 1822. 

John Boole (1727-1803) 

A. Plays 

1768. Cyrus. T. (Covent garden.) 

1770 Timanthes. T. (Covent garden.) 

1775. Cleonice, Princess of Bithynia. T. (Covent garden.) 

« B. Other Works 

1763 Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered [^nslated]. 2 vols. [Numerous edns.] 
1783. Orlando Furioso trandated from the Italian of Lodovioo Ariosto; 
with notes, by John Hoole 5 vols. [Numerous edns,] 

John Hughes 

For bibliography see ante^ vol. vni, p. 493. 

Charles Johnson (1649-1748) 

1723 Love in a Forest. C. [from As You Ljke It]. (Drury lane.) 

1729. The TDlage Opera. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Boyal. 

1731, The Tragedy of Medsea* (Drury lane ) 

1733“ Caeha* or, The Perjur’d Lover. A Play, (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 
Numerous other plays, 1702-32. 

Hmry Jones (1721-1770) 

1753. The^Earl of Essex. T. (Covent garden.) 


28-^2 
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Hugh Kelly 

1768, False Delicacy. C. (Drury lane.) 

1770. A Word to the Wise. 0. (Drury lane ) 

1771 Clementina. T. As it is Perform’d with universal Applause at the 
Theatre-Eoyal in Covent garden. (Anon ) 

1774 The School for Wives. C. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1774. The Eomance of an Hour. C. of two acts. (Covent garden.) 

(1760 L’ Amour A-la-Mode or, Love A-La-Mode. F.m three acts [Trans- 
lation from the French, often ascribed to Kelly.]) 

♦ 

1778 Works. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author. 

George Ltllo 

1731. Silvia; or. The Country Burial 0. (Lincoln’s urn fields.) With 
the Musick prefix’d to each Song. (Anon.) 

1731 The London Merchant or. The History of Deorge Barnwell. (Drury 
lane.) 

1735. The Christian Hero T. (Drury lane.) 

1737. Fatal Curiosity a True Tragedy of three acts. (New Theatre, Hay- 
market ) 

This play was later altered, under the title • 

1783 Fatal Curiosity • a true Tragedy Written by Greorge Lillo, 1736. 
With Alterations [by Colman, G-., the elder]. As revived at the 
Theatre Eoyal, Hay-Market, 1782 

1784. The Shipvrreok or, Fatal Curiosity. T. Altered from Lillo 
[by Mackenzie, H ]. (Covent garden.) 

1738. Manna a Play of three acts (Covent garden.) Taken from Pericles 
Prince of Tyre. 

1740. Elmerick or. Justice Triumphant. T (Drury lane.) 

1740 Britannia and Batavia a Masque. Written on the Marriage of the 
Princess Eoyal vnth his Highness the Prince of Orange. By the late 
Mr Lillo. 

1762 Arden of Feversham. An Historical Tragedy taken from 
Holingshead’s Chronicle, m the Eeign of King Edward VI. (Drury 
lane ) By the late Mr Lillo. 

1740. The Works of the late Mr George Lillo. [Individual plays with 
separate titles and dijfferent dates. Includes Life of Scanderberg.] 

1775. The Works of Mr George Lillo ; with Some Account of his Life. [By 
Davies, T ] 2 vols [2nd edn, improved. 2 vols 1810 ] 

1906 The London Merchant or The History of George Barnwell and Fatal 
Curiosity. . , . Edited, vnth Introduction by Ward, A. W. (Belles-Lettres 
Senes) Boston, U.S.A,, and London. [Contams bibliographies of these 
two plays and of works li^graphical and critical concerning Lillo.] 

1817. Memoirs of George Barnwell; the unhappy subject of Lillo’s 
Celebrated Tragedy.. * . By a Descendant of the Barnwell Family. ^ 

Bapp, Moriz. Studien uber das englische Theater. Tubingen, 1862. 
[Pp. 270-6 on Lillo.] 

llofi^an, L. George Lillo (1693-1739), Inaugural Dissertation, Marburg, 
1888. 
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Damd Mallet [ori^naJly MaflcMjh] (1705 P-1765) 

1731. Eurydice T (Drury lane.) (Anon) 

1739. Mustapha. T. (Drury lane.) 

1740. [With Thomson 3 Alfred a Masque. Represented before Their Boyal 
Highnesses the Pjcmce and Princess of Wales, at Olifltden, on the First 
of August, 1740. (Anon.) 

(1751 Alfred, a Masijne (Drury lane) [See Advertisement as to 
MaUet’s alterations.]) 

1755 Britannia* a Masque. (Drury lane.) • (Anon.) 

1763 Elvira. T. (Drury lane ) 

1759. Works; m 3 vols. A new edition, corrected. 

Edward Moore 
A. Plays 

1748 The Foundling. C (Drury lane.) By Mr Moore, Author of Fables 
for the Female Sex. 

1751. G-il Bias C. (Drury lane.) 

1753 The G-amester. T. (Drury lane ) 

The Gamester, a True Story; on which the Tragedy of that Name . . 
is Founded, Translated from the Italian. 1753 

Beyer, H Edward Moore Sem Leben und seme dramatischen Werke, 
Inaugural Dissertation. Leipzig, 1889 

B Other Works 

1744 [Assisted, by the author of Gustavus Yasa, Henry Brooke.] 
Fables for the Female Sex. 

1756. Poems, Fables, and Plays. 

Arthur Munphy 
A. Plays 

1756. The Apprentice. F. intwo^ts. (Drury lane.) 

1756. The Spouter . or. The Triple Revenge. A Comic F., in two acts. As 
it was intended to be perform’d. ^ With the Original Prologue. Written 
by the Author; and mtended to be spoke by Mr Gbmok, dres^d in 
Black. (Agon.) [Not included in Murphy’s Works.] 

1758. The Dpholsterer, or What News^ F. m two acts (Drury lane.) 
Bythe Author of the Apprentice. Glasgow. 2ndedn. With Alterations 
and Additions. 1765. 

1759. The Orphan of China. T. (Drury lane) 

1760. The Desert Island, a Dramatic Poem, m three act®. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1760. The Way to Keep Him. 0. in three acts. (Drury lane.) 

[1761, Ditto. In five acts. 4th edm] 

1761. All in the Wrong. C. (Drury lane.) 

1761. The Old Maid. C.m two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1763. The Citizen F. (Oovent garden.) 

1764. No One’s Enemy hut His Own C. in three acts. (Covent garden.) 
(Anon.) 

1764 lYhat we must All come to. C. in two acts, As it was intended to be 
^ Acted at the Theatre-Royal m Covent garden. (Anon.) 

1767. The School for Guardians. C. (Covent-garden.) (Anon.) 

1768. Zenobia. T. (Drury lane.) By the Author of the Orphan of China. 
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1772, The Grecian Daughter. T (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1773. Alzuma. T. (Covent garden.) 

1776. Three 'Weeks after Marriage. C. in two acts. (Covent garden) 
[Altered from What we must All come to, 1764] 

1778. Know your own Mmd. C. (Covent garden.) (Anon.) 

1793. The Rival Sisters. T. Adapted for Theatrical Representation. 

(Drury lane.) 

1798. Arminms. T. 

1786. Works [dramatic]. 7 vols. [Vol. rv contains The Choice, acted 1764, 
and Kews from Parnassus, acted 1776, apparently not previously printed ] 

B. Other “Works 

1762. An Essay on the Life and Grenius of Henry Eieldmg. [In vol. i of 
Works of Henry Fielding, 4 vols] 

1793. An Essay on the Life and Oemus of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. [In 
vol. I of Works of Samuel Johnson, 6 vols , Dublm.] 

1801. The Life of David Gamck, Esq.. 2 vols. 

1811. The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. By Jess^ Foot, Esq. his executor 

Mrs Frances Shendan (1724-1766) 

[Mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan] 

A. Plays 

1763. The Discovery. C. (Drury lane ) Written hy the Editor of Miss 
Sidney Bidulph. 

1764. The Dupe. C. (Drury lane.) ... By the Author of The Discovery. 

B. Other Works 

1761. Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph. [A novel.] 2 vols Dublm 
1767. The History of Hourjahad. By the Editor of Sidney Bidulph. 

Lefanu, Ahcia. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs Frances 
Shendan ... by her grand-daughter. 1824. 

James Thomson (1700-1748) 

See bibhography to chap, v, post, 

Richard Tichell (1751-1793) 

1778. The Camp. A musical entertainment. 

1781. The Carnival of Yenice. 

James Townley (1714-1778) 

1759, High Life Below Stairs. F. of two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

William Whitehead (1715-1785) 

1750. The Roman Father. T. ^Drurylane.) 

1754. Creusa, Queen of Athens. T. (Drury lane.) 

1762. The School for Lovers. C. (Drury lane.) By Wilham Whitehead, 
Esq, Poet Laureat. 

1770. A Trip to Scotland. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1774. Plays and Poems. 2 vols. 

^ Edward Young 
See bibliography to chap, vu^past. 
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IL Ingush Adaptations of Yodtaire 

Perfortned on the English Stage^ 17S4rl776 

1735 [acted 1734], Junius Bnitus. T (Drury lane.) [Brutus, adapted fey 
William Duncomfee ] 

1736, The Tragedy of Zara. (Drury lane) [Zaire, adapted by Aaron 
HiUJ 

1736. Alzira. T. (Lmcoln’s inn fields.) [Alzire, adapted by Aaron Hill.] 
1744, Mahomet the Imposter T. (Drury lane.) [Le Fanatisme, ou 
Mahomet le Prophete, adapted by James Miller and (^) John Hoadly, 
to whom is ascribed the fifth Set ] 

1749. Merop^ [«c]. T. (Drury lane ) [M^rope, adapted by Aaron Hill.] 

1759 The Orphan of China T (Drury lane) [Orphehn de la Chine, 
adapted by Arthur Murphy ] 

1760 The English Merchant. C. (Drury lane ) [L’Ecossaise, adapted by 
Oeorge Colman, the elder,] 

1764 No One^s Enemy but His Own. C m three acts. (CoTent garden.) 

[L’Indiscret, altered by Arthur Murphy.] 

1765. Mahomet the Imposter T. (Drury lane.) [James MillePs 1744 
version, altered by (^) Garnck ] 

(1769 acted! Orestes [Oreste, adapted by Thomas Erancklin, and acted at 
Oovent garden, but not printed separately. Included in his translation 
of Yoltaire’s Works.]) 

1771. Almida T (Drury lane) By a Lady. [TancrMe, adapted by 
Dorothea (Mallet) Celesia.] 

1771. Zobeide. T (Covent garden.) [Les Scythes, adapted by Joseph 
Cradock.] 

1776. Semiramis. T. (Drury lane) [S^miramis, adapted by George 
Edward Ayscough.] 

In addition to translations and adaptations of Yoltaire qtuoted above, other 
Enghsh dramas show his mfiuence, notably, e.g^ John Hoole’s Cyrus (17^), 
Arthur Murphy’s Alzuma (1773). ^or a full discussion of Yoltaire’s relation 
to English drama see Lounsbury, T. E , Shakespeare and Yoltaire, New York 
and London, 1902 See also Ballantyne, A., Yoltaire’s Yisit to England, 
1726-9, 1893, and Collins, J Churton, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Bousseau in 
England, 1908. (Eevised from Bolingbroke, a Historical Study, and Yol- 
taire in England, 1886 ) For a full bibliography of Yoltaire, see that fey 
Anderson, J P., in Espmasse, F., Life of Yoltaire (Great Writers Series), 
1892. 


III. Minor Dramatic Pieces Illustrative of the Period 

Clive, Mrs Catherine. The Eehearsal or, Bays in Petticoats. C. in two 
acts. (Drury lane.) 1753. 

Coffey, Charles. The Devil to Pay, or, The Wives Metamorphosed. 0. 
(Drury lane ) 1731. 

Dodsley, Eobert. The Toy Shop. A Dramatick Satire. By Eobdrt Dodsley, 
Author of The Art of Charming. 1735 

For full bibliography, see Eohert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Play- 
wright, by Straus, E,, London and New York, 1910. 

Johnson, Samuel [of Cheshire]. Hurlothrumbo: or. The Super-Natural. 

^{New J?heatre, Haymarket) 1729. 

The Blazing Comet The Mad Lovers; or, The Beauties of the Poefeu 

A Play. (New Theatre, Haymarket.) 1732. 
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Miller, James. The Humours of Oxford. C. As it is Acted at the Theatre- 
Eoyal. ... By a Gentleman of Wadham-Oollege. 1730. 

For Miller^s Mahomet the Imposter see sec ii, ante (Enghsh 
Adaptations of Voltaire). 

Eeed, Joseph The Eegister Office. F. of two acts. 1761. 

Pantomimes^ etc. 

A Dramatic Entertainment, call’d The Necromancer or. Harlequin, Doctor 
Faustus. (Lincoln’s inn Effids ) 6th edn. 1724 

Argentma Strega per Amore, or Harlegum Mnltiply’d by Argentina’s 
Witchcraft, for Love With their wonderful Flights and Apparitions, 
and the Magick Transformation of Silvio, Cittio, and Brighella. C. 
(Haymarket.) By the Company of Itahan Comedians. 1726 

Perseus and Andromeda With The Eape of Colombine or, The Flying 
Lovers. In five interludes , three Serious, and two Comic The Serious 
compos’d by Mons. Eoger, and the Comic by Mr John Weaver, Dancmg- 
Masters. 1728 

Merlin, or The Devil of Stone-henge An Entertainment. 1734. [Intro- 
duces HarleQLUin] 

A New Dramatic Entertainment called The Eoyal Chace, or, Merlm’s Cave. 
With several new Comic Scenes of Action mtroduced into the Grotes(iue 
Pantomime of Jupiter and Europa. 1736 

Orpheus and Eurydice O (Covent garden ) Music by Lampe, J F. 1739 
[Comic characters mclude Harlequm, Pantaloon, Colombme, etc.] 

HarleoLum Student or The Fall of Pantomime, with the Eestoration of the 
Drama, an Entertainment, As it is now performmg . . at the late Theatre 
in Goodman’s Fields. With the Scenes of Action and Triclcs .Also, A 
Description of the Scenes and Machmes. And the Words of the Songs 
and Chorus’s. 1741. 

Harlequin Sorcerer with the Loves of Pluto and Proserpine. (Covent 
garden.) 1752. 

[Acted originally at Lmcoln’s inn fields, 1725. Words by Lewis 
Theobald ] r 

O’Hara, Kane Midas; an English Burletta (Covent garden ) 1764. 

The Golden Pippin an English Burletta, m three acts. (Covent 

garden ) 1773. ** 

Eeed, Joseph. Tom Jones C. 0. (Covent garden ) 1769 [Founded on 
Fielding’s novel.] 


IV, CONTEMPOKABT AND BaRLY COLLECTIONS OF PlAYS 
(In chronological order) 

This list excludes contemporary collections {e,g* Dodsley’s) which 
are confined to earlier English dramas. 

A Select Collection of English Plays. 6 vols Edinburgh. 1755. 

A Select CoUeciaon of Farces, As Acted at London and Edmburgh. Edin- 
burgh, 1762. 

The English Theatre. . - . Containing the most valuable Plays which have been 
acted on the London Stage. 8 vols. 1765 
The Theatre or, Select Works of the British Dramatic Poets.. w, To which 
are prelixed, the Lives of those celebrated Writers, and Stricturesuon 
Most of the Plays 12 vols Edinburgh, 1768. 

A Collection of New Plays by Several Hands. 4 vols. Altenburg, 1774-8. 
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The New EDglish Theatre containmg the Most Taluable Plays which have 
been Acted on the London Stage. 12 \ol8. 1776-7 [Separate plays 
variously dated, 1775-88 ] 

Bell’s British Theatre, Consisting of the most esteemed English Plays. 

24 vols 1776, etc. 34 vols. 1701, etc 
A Collection of the molt esteemed Farces and Entertainments performed on 
the British Stage. A new edition 6 vols Edinburgh, 1786-8. 
tParsons’s] The Minor Theatre being a Collection of the most approved 
Farces, Operas, and Comedies, m one, twjj, and three acts. With some 
account of the respective authors. 7 lols 1704 
Jones’s British Theatre 10 vols Dublin, 1705. [Individual plays with 
separate title-pages and pa^ation ] 

The British Drama; comprehending the best plays in the Enghsh language 
[edited by Sir Walter Scott] 3 vols, in 5 [vol. i, Tragedies, in two 
parts ; vol. n, Comedies, in two parts; vol. in, Operas and Farces]. 1804 
Sharpe’s British Theatre. 18 vols. 1804 

The British Theatre; or, A Collection of Plays ..with biographical and 
critical remarks, by Mrs Inchbald. 25 vols 1808. 

A Collection of Farces and other Afterpieces . selected by Mrs Inchbald. 

7 vols 1800 [Another edn 7 vols 1815 ] 

English Comedy a Collection of the Most Celebrated Dramas, smee the 
Commencement of tbe Reformation of the Stage by Sir Richard Steele 
and Colley Cibber 6 vols 1810 
The Modern British Drama 5 vols. 1811 

The British Drama, a Collection of the most Esteemed Dramatic Productions, 
with Biography of the Respective Authors, and Critique on each Play, 
by Richard Cumberland, Esq 14 vols 1817 
Oxherry’s New Enghsh Drama. 20 vols. 1818-25. 

The British Drama, a Collection of the most esteemed [engraved titla- 
page reads ‘approved’] Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, in 
the English Language. 2 vols., 1824-6 ; 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1837-8; 
and other later edns. 

Dolby’s British Theatre. [Individual plays variously dated, 1823-5; frontis- 
piece^ ‘pnbKshed, Feb. 1825 ’] fBound m 7 vols., unnumbered ] 1825. 
Cumberland’s British Theatre, with Remarks, Blograj^eal and Critical. 
43 vols. 1826, etc * 

British Theatre, comprising Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, from 
the most classic writers, with Biography, Critical Account and Explana- 
tory Notes by an Englishman [(?) Owen Williams] Leipzig, 1828. 

The London Stage; a Collection of the most reputed Tragedies, Comedies, 
Operas, Melo-Dramas, Farces, and Interludes Accurately prmted from 
acting copies, as performed at the Theatres Royal, and carefnlly collated 
and revised. [Bound m 4 vols.] [1830.] 

Y. COLnECTIOlffe OF PeOLOOUES AN0 EPinOOUES 
(In ehronolo^oal brder) 

The Court of Thespis; being a Collection of the most admired Prologues 
tod Epilogues.. .Written by some of the most Approved Wits of the 
Age, VIZ. Oarrick, Cohnan, Foote, Murphy, Llo:^d, &c. 1760 
A CoBection and Selection of Enghsh Prologues and Epilogues. Commencing 
with Shakespeare and concluding with C-arnck 4 vols. 1771. 

The Theatrical Bouquet* containing an alphabetical arrangement of the 
^ Prologues and Epilogues, which have been published by Ihstingcdshed 
Wits, from the time that Colley Cibber first Came on thi Stage, to the 
present Year. 1780. 
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VI. Theatbical Histories, Dictionaries and General Eecords 
(In chronological order) 

This list excludes (1) general works not largely concerned with mxd- 
eighteenth centmy English diama^ (2) specific woiks concerning 
individual dramatists unless^ like Cibhen^s^ Apology^ they deal 
broadly with general diamatic history and (3) minor publications 
such as critical^ satirical^ and controversial tiacts^ treatises and 
pamphlets. Some of the more important items under (1) and (2) are 
entei ed in the next section of this bibliography For the multitudinous 
Items under (3) see especially Lov^e^ It JV,, A Bibliogi aphical 
Account of English Theatrical Literature^ 1888, and the catalogues 
of leading libraries, especially under individual author headings— 
eg the Colman tracts and Garrick items of the British Museum, the 
Bodleian controversial pamphlets concerning Homds Douglas, etc 

Cibber, Colley. An Apology for the Life of Mr CoUey Cibber, Comedian . . 
With an Historical View of the Stage during his Own Time Written 
by Himself 1740 [2nd edn 1740 Edited, with Notes and Supple- 
ment, by Lowe, R W. 2 vols 1889 ] 

The History of the Enghsh Stage, from the Restauration to the Present 
Time. . By Mr Thomas Betterton. [Probably not by T. B ] 1741. 

An Historical and Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe ^y the 
famous Lewis Riccoboni of the Itahan Theatre at Pans 1741. 

Chetwood, W. R A General History of the Stage, from its Origin in Greece 
down to the present Time . Collected and Digested by W R. Chetwood. 
1749 

The British Theatre. Containing the Lives of the English Dramatic Poets 
with an Account of all their Plays. . . To which is prefixed, A Short View 
of the Rise and Progress of the Enghsh Stage Dublin, 1750. [Another 
edn. London, 1752.] 

A General History of the Stage, from its Origin ..Translated from the 
Emment Lewis Riccoboni . . . The Second Edition To which is Prefixed, 
An Introductory Discourse concerning the Present State of the Enghsh 
Stage and Players 1754. 

Theatrical Records or, An Account of English Dramatic Authors, and their 
“Works. Printed for R. and J Dodsley. 1756, 

The Theatrical Review for the Year 1757, and Beginnmg qf 1758 1758. 

A General View of the Stage By Mr Wilkes [pseud, of Samuel Derrick]. 
1759 

An Essay upon the Present State of the Theatre m France, England and 
Italy 1760 

Victor [Benjamin] I''he History of the Theatres of London and Dubhn, from 
the Year 3730, to the present Time. To which is added, An Annual 
Register of all the Plays, <&c performed at the Theatres-Royal in London, 
from the Year 1712. With Gccasional Notes and Anecdotes. 2 vols, 1761. 

The Theatrical Review or. Annals of the Drama. 1763. 

[Baker, David Erskine] I’he Companion to the Play-House or, An-His- 
toiTcal Account ol all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have 
appeared in Great Britain and Ireland, from the Coiniucnceirient of our 
Theatrical Exhibitions, down, to the Present Year 1764 2 vols 1764 
A new edition Carefully corrected; greatly enlarged, and continued 
[by Reed, Isaac] from 1764 to 1782. 2 vols. 1782, New edp, withibo 
first title Biographia Dramatica, brought down to the end of N ovomber 
1811 By Jones, Stephen 3 vols in 4. 1812. 
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Brounsmithy J, (prompter to the Theatre-Eoyal m the Haymarket). The 
Dramatic Tune-Piece* or Perpetual Monitor Being a Calculation of 
the Length of Time every act takes , • at the Theatres*RoyaL 176'7* 

[Gentleman, Francis]. The Dramatic Censor, or, Critieal Companion. 

^ 2vols. 1770. 

Victor [Benjamin]. The History of the Theatres of London, from the 
Year 1760 to the Present Time. Being a Continuation of the Annual 
Register [^ce above, under date, 1761], 1771. 

The Theatrical Review, or New Companion t§ the Play-House containing 
A Critical and Historical Account of every Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, 
Farce, &c- exhibited at the Theatres during the last Season *,By a 
Society of Gentlemen, Independent of Managerial Infiuence 2 vols. 
1772 

Theatrical Biography: or, Memoirs of the Principal Performers of the Three 
Theatres Royal 2 vols 1772. 

The Playhouse Pocket Companion, or Theatdcal Vade-Mecum... To which 
is prefixed, A Critical History of the English Stage from its Origin to 
the present Time. 1779 

Hitchcock, Robert (prompter of the Theatre-Royal, Dublin). An 
Historical View of the Irish Stage, from the earliest period down to the 
close of the season 1788 [or, rather, to 1774. See Preface to vol. ii, 
(1794)]. 2 vols. Dublin, 1788-94, 

A New*iffheatncal Dictionary. Contaming an Account of all the Biamatie 
Pieces that have appeared from the Commencement of Theatrical 
Exhibitions to the Present Time. . And also a Short Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of The Enghsh Stage 1792. 

Jackson, John (ten years manager of the Theatre Royal of Edmburgh). 
The History of the Scottish Stage, from its First EstabHshment to the 
Present Time. Edmburgh, 1793. 

Oulton, Walley Chamberlam The History of the Theatres of London . . . from 
the year 1771 to 1795. 2 vols 1796. 

Dihdm, Charles, A Complete History of the English Stage 5 vols. [1800.] 

The Thespian Dictionary; or Dramatic Biography of the Eighteenth 
Century ...forming a concise History of the Enghsh Stage. 1802. 
2nd edn. 1805 

Holcroft, Thomas The Theatrical Reorder. 2 vols. 1805-6. 

Gilliland Thomas. The Dramatic Mirror, containing the History of the 
Stage, from the earliest period to the present time 2 vols 1808. 

The Drama Recorded, or, Barkers List of Plays... from the earliest period, 
to 1814; to which are added, Notitia Dramatica, or a Chronological 
Aceonnt of Events relative to the Enghsh Stage. 1814 

Dibdm, Charles^ Jr. History and Illustrations of the London Theatre, 
1826. 

[Genest, John.] Some Account of the English Stage, from the Restoration 
m 1660 to 1830. 10 vols. Bath, 1832. 

The Dramatic Souvenir, being literary and gfaphical illustrations of Shake- 
speare and other celebrated English dramatists. [Especially pp. 94-17L] 
1883. 

[Logan, William Henry.] Fragments Sooto-Dramatica. 1715-1758. Edin- 
burgh, 1835. 

Tomlins, F. G A Brief View of the English Drama, from the Earhest 
Period to the Present Time. 1840. 

‘Th^ Majesties Servants.’ Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas 
^tterton to Edmund Kean 2 vols 1864 [2nd e£i, revised. 1 vol. 
1865. Edited and revised by Lowe, Robert W. 3 vols. 1888.] 
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Fitzgerald, Percy A New History of the English Stage from the Eestora- 
tion to the Liberty of the Theatres, in connection with the Patent Houses* ^ 
2 vols. 1882. 

Lowe, Bobert W. A BibUographical Account of English Theatrical Litera- 
ture. 1888 

Dibdm, James C, The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage with an account of the 
Else and Progress of Dramatic Writing in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1888. 

Baker, H. Barton. The London Stage Its History and Traditions from 
1576 to 1888 2 vols. 18,89 

Eevised as History of the London Stage and its Famous Players 
(1576-1903). London and New York, 1904. 

Bates, Katherine Lee and G-odfrey, Lydia^ B. English Drama A Workmg .. 
Basis Wellesley College, USA. 1896. 

The Haymarket Theatre some Becords & Beminiscences By Maude, Cyril, 
edited by Maude, Balph. 1903. 

Adams, W. Davenport. A Dictionary of the Drama Yol. i, A— G. 1904. 

Nicholson, Watson, The Struggle for a Free Stage m London. Boston and 
New York, 1906. [Also, London edn ] 

Wyndham, H. S The Annals of Covent Garden Theatre from 1732 to 1897. 

2 vols. 1906 

Marks, Jeannette. English Pastoral Drama... (1660-1798) [With bibho- 
graphy of English Pastoral Plays.] [1908.] 

The Stage Censor an historical sketch 1544-1907 • by G M. G. 1908 

Thorndike, Ashley H. Tragedy Boston and New York, 1908 [Chap, ix, 
with Note on Bibliography ] 

Clarence, E. ‘The Stage’ Cyclopaedia A Bibliography of Plays. 1909. 

Ward, A. W Art. Drama (with bibliography) m Encyclopaedia Brit- 
anmca, 11th edn, vol. viii Cambridge, 1910 

Materials for the Study of the Enghsh Drama (excluding Shakespeare), A 
selected list of books in the Newberry Library. Chicago, 1912 


YII. Additional Works, chieplv Biographical and Critical 

T 

This hst ts limited to a selection from the mot e considerable works hearing 
(1) on general phiases of the d^^ama, or (2) on individual dramatists^ 
discussed in chap. iv. Biiefei treatises^ special dissertations (eg. on 
the sources of separate plays), encyclopaedias, generahhistories of litei a- 
ture or hiogi aphy, and similar works are, with a few exceptions, omitted. 

Baker, H. B. Our Old Actors. 2 vols. 1878. 

Beers, H. A. A History of English Eomanticism in the Eighteenth Century, 
New York, 1899 

Beljame, A, Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au due- 
huitidme siecle. Paris, 1881. With mdex, Paris, 1897. 

Betz, L. P. La Litt^rature ^ompar^e, essai bibhographiqtue. Strassburg, 
1900. 

Poulton,''W. B. The Amusements of Old London. 2 vols, 1901. ^Yol. i, 
chap, vl] 

Canfield, D. F. Corneille and Bacme m England. New York and London, 
1904. 

Cibber, Theophilus. The Lives and Characters of the most Eminent Actors 
and Actresses of Great Britain and Ireland. Part i. Lrfe of Barton 
Booth 1753. 

Dissertations on Theatrical Subjects. 1756. 
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Cibber, TbeopMlus Tbeophiius Cibber, to David Garrick, Es^; ^ith 
Dissertations on Theatrical Snbaects. 1759, [Section T contains attack 
on Garrick’s Shakespearean iierversions,] 

Cook, Dutton. A Book of the Play. 2 vols, 1876 

Hours with the Flayers. 2 vola 1881. 

Cooke, William Memqirs of Charles Macklm , . forming an History of the 
Stage during almost the Whole of the last Century 2nd edn 1806. 

Courthope, W. J. A History of Enghsh Poetry. London and New York, 
1895-1905 [VoL v, chap xiii ] 

Davies, Thomas Dramatic Miscellanies. 3 vdls. 1783-4. 

Denms, John The Age of Pope (1700-1744). (Handbooks of English 
^ Literature.) 1894 

Dobson, Austm Introduction to The Good Natur’d Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer. (Belles-Lettres Senes.) Boston and London [1903]. 

Eloesser, A. Das burgerhche Drama. Seme Geschichte im 18. und 19. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1898, 

Galt, John. The Lives of the Players. 2 vols 1881 

Gosse, Edmund A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). 
1889. 

Hastmgs, Charles The Theatre its Development m France and England. 
1901. 

Hettner, Hermann. Geschichte der englischen Literatur. 1660-1770 
(Part* I Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts). 1856 
[Brunswick, 1894] 

[? Hill, John.] The Actor a Treatise on the Art of Playmg 1750. 

The Actor or, A Treatise on the Art of Playing A New Work, 

written by the Author of the former, and adapted to the Present State 
of the Theatres. 1755 

Kilboume, Frederick W. Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. 
Boston, U.S A., 1906. 

Lewes, Charles Lee. Memoirs of Charles Lee Lewes . . . Written by himself 
4 vols 1805. 

Lounsbury, T. B. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; with an account of his 
reputation at various periods. New York and London, 1902. 

The Text of Shakespeare New York, 1906. 

Mantzms, K. A History of Theatncal Art Translation by Louise von 
Cossel. 1904, etc. [VoL v (1909), “^The Great Actors of the Eighteenth 
Century ] ^ 

Matthews, Brander The Development of the Drama. New York, 1904. 

Millar, J, H. The Mid-Eighteenth Century. Edinburgh and London, 1902. 
[Chap, vij 

Molloy, J. F. The Eomanee of the Irish Stage. 2 vols. 1897, 

Morley, Henry. Enghsh Plays. (Cassell’s Library of English Literature.) 
[1878.] [Chap. IX.] 

Perry, T, S, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. New York, 
1^. [Chap, viu.] 

Seecombe, T. The Age of Johnson (17^1798). (Handbooks of English 
Literature.) 1899. [Chap, ix.] 

Stephen, Sir Ladie. English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century. 1904. 

Straus, B. Bobert Dodsley: Poet, Publisher & Playwright [with full 
bibliography]. London and New York, 1910. 

Ward, A. A History of Englidi Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne, New and revised edn. 3 vols. , London and New York, 
1899. 
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Waterhouse, 0 The development of English Sentimental Comedy in the 
18th century. In Angha, vol. xxx. Halle a S., 1907. 

Wilkinson, Tate. Memoirs of His Own Life. 4 vols York, 1790. 

The Wandering Patentee, or a history of the Yorkshire Theatre from 

1770 to the present time. 4 vols York, 1795 
Wright, 0. H Conrad A History of French Literature. New York and 
London, 1912. 


OHAPTEP V 

THOMSON AND NATURAL DESCRIPTION IN POETRY 

A James Thomson 
(1) Separate Poems 

Winter A Poem. 1726 2nd, 3rd and 4th edns. 1726. 

Summer A Poem 1727 2nd edn, 1728 , 3rd edn, with additions, 1730. 

A Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 1727. 3rd edn. 1727. 
Sprmg A Poem 1728 2nd edn. 1729 

Bntannia A poem written in the year 1729. 2nd and 3rd edns 1730 
A Poem to the Memory of Mr Congreve 1729. 

Wmter, a Hymn on the Seasons, a Poem to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Britannia. 1730. 

The Seasons, a Hymn, a Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Britannia 1730 (Contammg Autumn, of which a 2nd edn appeared in 
the same year.) Five parts, paged separately. 2nd edn, 1730, 3rd edn, 
1734 ; 4th edn, 1736. A copy m the British Museum (The Four Seasons 
and other Poems, 1735) is made up in four parts from these later edns. 
Edns of the Seasons alone bear dates 1744, 1746, 1752, 1758, 1766, 1768, 
1774 (with life of Thomson by Murdoch, P.), 1787 (with Murdoch's life), 1788, 
1792 (with essay by Aikin, J.), 1793 fwith life and critical essay by Heron, 
R ), 1793 (>vith index, glossary and notes by Stockdale, P., another edn, 
1794), 1794,1799 (with Murdoch’s life and Aikm’s essay), 1802 (mth illus- 
trative remarks by Evans, J ), etc. An edn with notes, etc , by Wright, 
G- , is undated (probably 1770) Illustrated edns, 179^ 1797, 1805, etc. 
Dublin, 1758, 1761, 1793 (with Johnson’s life) Glasgowri769, Paris, 1780 
Hamburg, 1791 (ed. Timaeus, J J C , with Aikin’s essay). Parma, 1794. 
Antient and Modern Italy compared, being the First part of Liberty, a Poem. 
1735. 

Hreece (Liberty, part ii) 1735. 

Rome (Liberty, part in) 1735. 

Britam (Liberty, part iv). 1736. 

The Prospect (Liberty, part v)» 1736. 

Liberty, a Poeih. 1736. (Five parts, made up of copies of the above sections 
of the^poem.) An edn was published at Glasgow, 1776. 

A Poem to the Memory of the Rt Hon. the Lord Talbot, late Chancellor of 
Great Britain 1737. 

The Castle of Indolence an allegorical Poem written in imitation of Spenser. 
1748 2nd edn. 1748 


(2) Pamphlet 

Areopa^tica [by John itfilton]. With a Preface by another hand* 1738. 
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(3) JBlays 

The Tragedy of Sophonisba, 1730. 

Agamemnon, a Tragedy. 1738 

Alfred, a Masgue. 1740. Another edn 1761 

Edward and Eleonora, a Tragedy. As it was to have been acted at the 
Theatre-Eoyal in ^vent-G-arden. 1739. Another edn 1739, Altered 
and adapted to the Stage by Hull, T. 1776. 

Tancred and Sigismunda, a Tragedy in verse. 1745. Other edns 1752, 1766, etc. 

Coriolanus, a Tragedy, 1749. , 

Alfred the Great, a Drama for Music. Formerly composed by command of 
His Late Royal Highness the Prmce of Wales, and performed at Oliefdon 
on the Birthday of her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta The 
musical Part of this performance being then too short for an Evening’s 
Entertainment of itself, the Drama is new written, greatly improved from 
Mallet [D.]’s Play, and the Music (exceptmg two or three things, which 
bemg particularly Favourites at Oliefdon, are retained by Desire) new- 
Composed by Arne, T A. 1753. 

(4) Collected and Modern Editions 

Works, vol. II (containing Liberty and Sophonisba, vol i being the collected 
ed. of the Seasons, as above, 1730 etc ). 1736. 

2 vols. 1738 The British Museum copy is of vol i alone, contammg 

Thomson’s MS corrections with those attributed to Pope. 

2 vols 1744 

3 vols 1749 

The Works of James Thomson In Four Yolumes Complete With his last 
Corrections, Additions, and Improvements Yols n, iii, iv. 1750 Yol.i. 
1752 Other edns 2 vols (with Murdoch’s life), 1762 ; 2 vols. 1763 , 1 vol. 
(with Murdoch’s life), 1768; 4 vols. (with Collins’ ode), 1773; 3 vols. 1788; 

2 vols 1788 ; Edinburgh, 4 vols. 1772 

Poetical Works, collected in British Poets, vols xxxviii, xxxix, 1773; 
Works of English Poets, ed, Johnson, S, vols. XLvm, sxix, 1779; vols. 
Liv, Lv, 1790 , Anderson, Complete edn of Poets of Great Britain, vol. ix, 
1793 , Chalmers, English Poets* vol. xii, 1810. Also in several other 
collections. 

Poetical Works, ed Nicolas, Sir Harrk (Aldine edn.) 2 vols. 1830. Also 
1862, 1866. 

The Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, ed Cunnmgham, A. 1841 

The Seasons, ed. Thomson, A T (with notes philosophical, classical, etc.). 
1847 

Poetical Works, ed. Gilhllan, G (with life, etc.). Edinburgh, 1853. 

ed. Clarke, C Cowden. Edinburgh, 1868. 

ed Rossetti, W. M 1873, etc. 

The Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, ed Robertson, J. L. Oxford, 1891. 

Poetical Works, ed. Tovey, D. C. (Aldine edn ) 2 vols. 1897. 

Thomson’s Seasons, ed, Zippel, 0. Berlin, *1908 Contammg the original 
text with all the various readings of the later edns, historicaliy^arranged. 

(5) Translations and Adaptations 

Bonducci, Andrea. Le lodl d’Isacco Neuton (with other translations). 
Naples, 1760. 

Brook, B. H, Herrn B. H. Brookes ... aus dem Englischen dber8et2!te 
^Jahres-fieiten des Herrn Thomson zum Anhange des irdischen Ter- 
gn%€ns in Gott. (With English text.) Hamburg, 1745* 
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Brownell, E, C. Tempora Thomsom in Latino versa reddita 1795 (?). 

Brugiere de Barante, Tancrede et Sigismunde. (Translated m Chefs d’oeuvre 
des Th^^tres dangers, voL x ) 

Castelfranco, A. La liberta . . . Parte m. Eome. Libera versione poetica. 
Trieste, 1867. 

Ch^tillon Bontems, Mane- Jeanne de. Les Saisons. (Prose translation.) 
Pans, 1759. London, 1779 ^ 

Danoha, P. Thomsonowy Pocasy V Prasze, 1852. 

Foersom, P. Foraaret, Copenhagen, 1807. 

Vmteren Copenhagen, 1812. 

Harries. Die Jahres-Zeiten. (In iambics ) Altona, 1 796. 

Mathias, T J. II Castello dell’ Ozio. ISfaples, 1826. 

Mountfort, D. Palemon and Lavima Enlarged from a story in Thomson’s 
Seasons. 1783 

Palthen, J F von Die Jahres-Zeiten. (In prose ) Eostoek, 1756. 

Petrides, P. Eomaie version of part of Summer in HctpiSov clSoiroiifjtns Kal 
wp^racris wpos tovs rovs "Iwvas, 1817 

Poulin, J. Les Saisons (with Enghsh text) Pans, 1802 

Pyra, J. B. and Lange. Thmsis nnd Damons Freundschafthche Lieder, ed. 
Bodmer, J J. 2ndedn 1749 Containmgtranslations (Lavima, Damon, 
Celadon nnd Amalia) of three episodes from the Seasons. 

Rosenzweig, C F. von Die Jahres-Zeiten. (In hexameters.) Hamburg, 1825. 

Samt-Lambert, C.-F , marams de. Les Saisons, Poeme 1785, [An adapta- 
tion,] 

Saimn,B-J. Blanche etGmscard,Tragedie 1763 [Adapted from Tancred 
and Sigismunda.] New edn. 1772 

Schizzati, F. Le Stagioni. Parma, 1818 

Schlegel, J. H. Eduard und Eleonora: Tankred und Sigismunda. In 
Trauerspiele 1764 

Anonymous La Estate Modena, 1817 

La Primavera Bologna, 1820. 

Die Jaargeeijden naar Thomson Amsterdam, 1803. Adapted for music 

by Haydn. 

B. Eichabd Jago 

Edge-Hill ; or, the Rural Prospect delineated and moralized. A poem, m 
four books 1767. 

Labour and Genius, 1768 

Poems, moral and descriptive. ... To which is added, some account of the life 
and writings of Mr Jago 1784 

Poetical Works, collected in Anderson, Poets of Great Britain, vol xi, 1793$ 
Chalmers, Enghsh Poets, vol xvii, 1810. Also in other collections. 

C, Lobu Lyttelton 

Blenheim. 1728 

An Epistle to Mr Pope from a young gentleman at Rome. 1730. 

The Progress of Love, in four eclogues, 1732. 

Advice to p. Lady. 1733. 

Letters from a Persian in England, to his Friend at Ispahan. 2 vols. "*1735 . 
2nd, 3rd and 4th edns, 1735 $ 5th edn, 1744, 

Observaiions on the Conversion and Apostleship of St Paul in a Letter to 
Gilbert West. 1747. 9th edn. 1799. Frequently rptd and transl. into 
French. 

To the Memory of a Lady, a Monody. 1747 [1748]. 

A Modest Apology for mV own Conduct, 1748. 
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Dialogues of the Dead, 1*760 

•An additional Dialogue of the Dead, between Pericles and Aristides, being a 
sequel to the Dialogue between Pericles and Cosmo, IfGO, 

Pour new Dialogues of the Dead 1*765. 

The history of the life of Henry II and of the age m which he lived. 3 vols. 
1*767. , 

Works . now first collected together with some other pieces never before 
prmted. 1 voL 1774 2nd edn, 1775 ; 3rd edn (3 vols.), 1776 
A G-entleman’s Tour through Monmouthshire, etc 1781. 

Poetical Works, collected in Anderson, Poets of G-reat Britain, vol x, 1793 
Chalmers, English Poets, vol. xiv (with Johnson’s life), 1810, and m 
other collections 

D. William Somebyile ot Sombbville 
As to the spelling of the name, see text, p. 271, note 2. 

The Two Sprmgs. A Fable. 1725 
Occasional Poems, Translations, Fables, Tales. 1727 
The Chace, a Poem 1735 2nd and 3rd edns, 1735, 4th edn, 1757; 5th edn, 
1767, 6th edn, 1773, modern illustrated edn, 1896 
Hobbiuol, or the Eural Games 1740 2nd and Srd edns, 1740; 4th edn, 1757, 
5th edn, 1758, 6th edn, 1773 
Field Sports 1742. 

The Chase, a Poem to which is added Hobbmol, or the Bural Games. 
Birmingham, 1767. 

The Wicker Chair, a Burlesque Poem First ptd m Waldron’s Collection of 
HisceUaneous Poetry 1802 

Poetical Works, 2 vols Glasgow, 1766. See also Anderson, Poets of Great 
Britam, vol. viii, 1793 ; Chalmers, Enghsh Poets, vol. xi (with Johnson’s 
life), 1810; and other collections. 

E. General Sources of Information 
Aikm, J. An Essay on the plan and character of Thomson’s Seasons. 
1778. ♦ 

B , T. A Criticism by T. B. on the !N’ew Sophomsba, a tragedy 1730. 
Bayne, W. James Thomson. (Famous Scots Series ) Edinburgh, 1898. 
Beljame, A. Le Pubhc et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au dix- 
huitidme Si5ole. Pans, 1881 

Buchan, David Steuart [Erskme], 11th earl of. Essays on the lives and 
writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the poet Thomson, with some 
pieces of Thomson’s never before published. 1792. 

Courthope, W. J. A History of Enghsh Poetry. Vol y, 1905. [Chaps. 

X, XII.] 

Cunnmgham, P. (ed ). Unpublished Letters from Thomson to Mallet. (Philo- 
biblon Soc. Biog. and Hist. Miscellames, vol. iv.) 

Gjerset, Knut. Der Emfiuss von James Thomsons Jahreszeiten auf die 
deutsche Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, etc. Heidelberg, 

189a 

Gosse, Edmund. A History of Eighteenth Century Literature. 1889. 
Ibershofi, C. H A German Translation of Passages in Thomson’s Seasons. 

(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxYi, pp. lQf-109. April, 1911.) 

Jolu^on, Samuel. Lives of the Enghsh Poets. 1779-81. 

Macaulay, G. C. Thomson. (English Men of Letters.) 1908. 

Moref Jacob. *8tnotures, Crirical and Sentimental, on Thomson’s Seasons. 
1777. 
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Uorel, L4on* James Thomson, sa vie et ses oeuvres. Paris, 1895. 

Musidorus . a Poem sacred to the memory of Mr James Thomson. [1748 3 
Philhmore, Sir B J. Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton. 
1845 

Schmeding, G. A. Jacob Thomson, ein vergessener Diohter des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Braunschweig, 1889. ^ 

Shairp, J 0. On Poetic Intei^pretation of Nature. Edinburgh, 1877. 
aho^ bibliography to chap vii, post 


CHAPTER VI 

GRAY 

For an account of the extant manuscripts of Gray, see notes at end of 
Gray^s Poems, ed. Bradshaw, J. (Aldme edn), 1891. 

A. Editions printed in Graves Lifetime 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. Dodsley. 1747. (Published 
anonymously.) 

Dodsley’s collection (vol ii, 1748) contams the Eton Ode (anon.), the 
Ode on the Spnng, and the Ode on the death of a favourite Cat, the last 
two for the first time. 

An Elegy Wrote in a Country Church Yard. Dodsley. 1751 2nd edn, 1751, 
4th edn, 1751. (With an Advertisement by Horace Walpole.) 

Printed also m The Magazme of Magazines, Feb. 28, 1751; in The 
London Magazme, Feb 28, m The Scots Magazme, Mar. 31; m The 
Grand Magazme of Magazines, April 30 8th edn, 1753; 9th edn, 1764. 
Facsimile of the onginal manuscript of the Elegy in Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 1897. 

Designs by Mr B. Bentley for Six Po^ms by Mr T, Gray. 1753, 1765. (The 
Ode on the Sprmg; On the death of a favourite cat; On a Distant 
Prospect of Eton; Hymn to Adversity; Long Story; Elegy.) 

Odes by Mr Gray. Strawberry Hill? 1757. 

Poems by Mr Gray. 1768. Glasgow, 1768. New edn. 1770. 

Ode performed in the Senate-House at Cambridge, July 1, 1769, at the 
Installaiion of His Grace Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, 
Chancellor of the University. Cambridge, 1769. 

B. Later Editions, includino Correspondence 

Gray’s Poems are contained in the principal collections of British Poets 
(Bell, Johnson, Anderson, Chalmers, etc.). 

The Poems oif Mr Gray. To which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings. By Mason, W. York, 1775. Another edn. 4 vols. Jj778. 
Poems. 1776, 1778, 1786, 1799 (ed. Jones, 8.). 

Matthisson, !lb\ von Letters written from ••• the Continent. ..With an 
Appen^x m which are included three Letters of Gray’s. 1799 
Gray’s Works. Ed. Mason, W., with extracts from Gray’s MSS by Mathias, 
T. J 2 vols. 1814. ^ 

Mason, W. Poems. 1764. 5th edn. York, 1779. New edn. Sfvols. 
York, 1796-7. 
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Poems, with Life, Notes, and an Essay on his Poetry by Mitford, L 1814 
« Works, with a Life of the Author and an Essay on his Poetry, by Mitford, J, 
2 Tols. 1816, 

Poetical Works, with Life etc, by Mitford, J. (Aldine Poets.) 1830. 

Works, etc. Ei Mitford, J. 4 vols 1836. Vol. v, containing Gl-ray^s cor- 
respondence with Nj^cholls, etc. 1843 
Poetical Works. Ed Moultrie, J Eton, 1845. 

with a new life by Mitford, J. 1847. 

with the new life, and a Lecture on the writings of G-ray by the Earl of 

Carlisle. 4th edn. Eton, 1852 5th edn 1854. Other edns, 1863, 1866. 
The Correspondence of Gray and Mason, etc. Ed. Mitford, J. 1863 2nd edn. 
1855 

Poems of Gray, Parnell, Collins, Green, and Warton. 1853. Ed. Willmott, 
E. A. [The account of Gray is brief, but excellent ] 

Works Ed. Gosse, E. 4 toIs 1884. 

Gray and his friends. Letters and relics Ed Tovey, D. 0. Cambridge, 1890. 
Poetical Works New Aldine Edition, with Life, Notes, and Bibliography 
by Bradshaw, J. 1891. 

Enghsh Poems of Gray. Ed. Tovey, B. C. Cambridge, 1898. 

Gray^s Letters Ed. Tovey, DC 3 vols 1900-12. 

[Gives evidence of Sir Walter Scott^s mterest m Norse literature.] 

For translations and parodies 8ee BradshavF^s bibhography, supra^ 

C Biooeaphy and Criticism 
See^ alsOf sec B. 

Arnold, M Introduction to the selection from Gray’s Poems, printed in 
T H. Ward’s English Poets, vol in. 1880 
Gosse, E. Gray. (Enghsh Men of Letters ) 1882. New edn. 1889. 
Johnson, Samuel Gray. Lives of the Poets. Ed. Hill, G. B. Tol. in. 

Oxford, 1905. [For criticisms of the above see Bradshaw, u s^ p. 317.] 
Eittredge, G. L. Gray’s Knowledge of Old Norse, In Appendix to Intro- 
duction to Phelps’s Selections from the Poetry and Prose of T. Gray. 
Boston, 1894. • 

Mackenzie, Henry. Introduction to Gray’s Fatal Sisters (1768). In Works, 
vol. VIII Edinburgh, 1808. ^ 

Mathias, T. J. Observations on the writings and on the character of Mr Gray, 
1815. 

Stephen, Sir L, Thomas Gray. D of N. B. voL xxiii 1890. 


CHAPTER VII 

YOUNG, COLLINS, AND LESSEE POETS OF THE AGE OF 

JOHNSON 

L General 
A. Collections 

The principal works of the writers treated in this chapter will he found 
in the following Collections of British JPoets : 

The Poets of fl-reat Britain from Chaucer to Churchill.. (BeU’a edn.) 109 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1777-92. 
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The Works of the English Poets mth prefaces biographical and critical by 
Johnson, S. 68 toIs. 1779'-81. ^ 

The Works of the British Poets Ed* Anderson, E. 14 vols. Edinburgh, 
1793-1807. 

The Works of the British Poets. Ed. Park, T. 48 vols. 1805-9. 

The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer Cowper mcluding the 
senes ed., with prefaces critical and biographical, by Br Samuel Johnson, 
and the most approved translations. W ith additional hves by Chalmers, A. 
21 vols. 1810. 


B, Biography and Criticism 
See^ also^ vol ix, bibhography* to chap, vi, sec. i, B. 

Millar, J. H. The mid-eighteenth century. (Periods of European literature ) 
Edinburgh, 1902. 

Seccombe, T. The Age of Johnson (1748-98) 1900. 

II. Particulab Writers 
Mark AJtenside 

Poems. Ed. Dyson, J 1772. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Dyce, A , with a Life. (Aldine Poets ) 1835 and 1857. 
Poetical Works of Mark Akenside and John Dyer. Ed. Willmott, E. A 1855. 

A British Philippic. 1738. 

The Pleasures of Imagination. A poem m three parts. 1744. 4th edn 
1744. Ed. Mrs Barbauld 1795. 

Transl. into French prose by Holbach, P. H. D. von, Amsterdam, 1759, 
and also mto Q^erman and Italian. 

An Epistle to Curio h e William Pulteney, earl of Bath]. 1744. 

Odes on several subjects. 1745 2nd edn 1760 
An Ode to the Et Hon. the Earl of Huntingdon 1748. 

The Bemonstrance of Shakespeare. 1749. 

An Ode to the Country Oentlemen of England. 1758, 

Ode to the late Thomas Edwards, Esqir written in the year 1751 1766. 

Bucke, 0. On the life, writings, and gemus of Akenside; with some account 
of his fnends. 1832, 

Cooper, J. O. The Call of Aristippus 1758. [A panegyric of Akenside,] 

<» 

John Armstrong 

The (Economy of Love. A poetical essay. 1736. Hew edn, revised, 1768. 1781. 
The Art of preserving Health. A poem. 1744. 2nd edn. 1745. Ed.Aikin,J, 
1795. 1803. 

Transl. into Italian verse by Mathias, T. J , Naples, 1824. 

Benevolence An epistle, 1751. 

Taste, An Epistle to a young cri^e, 1753. 

Sketches or essays on various subjects, in two parts. By Launcelot Temple 
t^.e.''John Armstrong]. 1758. 

A Day. An epistle to John Wilkes, of Aylesbury, Esg. 1761. 

Miscellames. 2 vols. 1770. 

Henry Balter (1698-1774) 

Original Poems. 1725. 

The Universe. A Po^m intended to restrain the Pride of Tttan. [1727.] 
With a Life. 1805. 
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John Codnngton Bampfylde (1754-1796) 
Sixteen Sonnets. 1778. 


James Beattie 

(1) Collected Editions 

Poetical Works. Ed., with a Life, by Dyce, A. (Aldine Poets.) 1831 and 1866. 

Poetical Works of Beattie, Blair, and Falconer With Lives, etc., by 
GilflUan, Or. Edinburgh, 1854. 

The Poeiical Works of Janies Be%ttie and William Oollms With memoirs 
of their hves and wntmgs by Miller, T. Illustrated. 1846. 

(2) Particular Works 

Original poems and translations. 1761 2nd edn. 1766. 

The Judgment of Paris A poem 1765 

An Essay on Truth. 1770. 4th edn, 1773; 7th edn, 1807 
Transl. mto French, Oerman, Itahan and Dutch. 

The Mmstrel, or the Progress of Grenius. A poem, 2 parts. 1771-4, New 
edn, with a few other poems. 1777 1807 1819 Bptd and illustrated by 
Foster, B. 1858. 

Essays. On poetry and music. On laughter. On the utihty of classical 
learning Edmburgh, 1776. 

Dissertations moral and cntical. 1783 2 vols. 1786 
" Evidences of the Christian rehgion. Edmburgh, 1786, 

Elements of moral science. 2 vols. 1790-3. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1807. 
2 vols 1817. 


(3) Biography and Criticism 

Bower, A. An Account of the Life of James Beattie. 1804. 

Forbes, M Beattie and his :&iends 1904. 

Forbes, Sir W. An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, 
including many of his ongmal Letters. 2 vols Edinburgh, 1806, 3 vols. 
1807. 2 vols. 1824. 


Robert Blair 
See^ also^ Beattie, J., ante. 

The drave. A poem 1743. 

Dlustrated by twelve etchings executed by Schiavonetti, L , from the 

original inventions of Wilham Blake. 1808. 1813. 

Ed, Farrar, F. W. Illustrated. 1858. 

Susanna Blamire (1747-1794) 

Poetical Works, now for the first time collecced by Lonsdale, H- With a 
preface, memoir, and notes by Maxwell, P Edmburgh, 1842 

Samuel Boyce (d. 1775) 

Poems. 1757. 


John Colher [^Tim Bobbing (1708-1786) 

Tieyr of the* Lancashire dialect (by way of Dialogue between Tummus and 
Meary, etc ). 1746, Frequently rptd, sometimes ih edns including Collier^s 
miscellaneous poems under the title of Works of Tim Bobbin. 
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Wtlham Colhns 

Poetical Works. With Memoirs of the author, and observations on his 
genius and writings by Langhorne, J. 1765.1771 1781 With Johnson’s 
Life added 1804 1811 

Poetical Works. Ed Mrs Barbauld 1797 r 

Poetical Works. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author by Johnson 
1798, 1800. With Johnson’s Life, corrected and enlarged by Crowe, W. 
Bath, 1828. 

Poetical Works With the Life of the Author by Johnson; observations 
on his writings by Langhorne, and biographical and critical notes by 
Dyce, A. 1827. 

Poetical Works, with a Memoir of the author and an essay on his genius and 
poems by Brydges, Sir E. (Aldme Poets ) 1830 1853 

Poems, with Memoir by Thomas, Moy. 1858 1866. 1894. 

Poems. Ed Stone, C. 1907 

Persian eclogues and odes 1742. Bptd 1757 as Oriental eclogues 

Verses to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 1743. 

Odes on several descriptive and allegoric subjects. 1747 

An Ode occasioned by the death of Mr Thomson. 1749 

An Ode on the popular superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland considered 
as the subject of poetry 1788 [Published posthumously. The work 
also appeared in the Trans of the Eoyal Soc of Edinburgh ] 


Sneyd Davies (1709-1769) 

Davies’s Poems were never collected They are to be found in Dodsley’s 
Cpllection (1775), vols y and vi, and in Nichols’s Collection (1780), vols. vi 
and vn. 

John Dye^ 

Poems. 1761. 1765. 

Grrongar Hill. First published in the Miscellaneous Poems and Translations 
by several hands of Savage, R. 1726. Rptd separately, 1727 
The Rums of Rome. A poem. 1740. 

The Fleece. A poem in four books. 1757. 

r 

William Falconei 

Poeidcal Works. Ed. Mitford, J. (Aldine Poets ) 1836 and 1866. 

The Shipwreck. A poem in three cantos, by a Sador. 1762. 2nd edn, 1764 ; 

3rd e^, 1769, 11th edn, 1802. 

Ed. with a Life by Clarke, J. S. 1804. 

With Life by Carruthers, R , and illustrations by Foster, B. 1858. 

Friedrich, J. The Shipwreck A poem by a Sador. 1762. (Sehupper’s 
Wiener Beitrage.) «, Vienna and Leipzig, 1901. 

The Demagogue. 1764. 

An universal Dictionary of the Marine. 1769, and several later e3ns, ed. 
Burney, W. 


Francis Fawhes (172(K-1777) 

The Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus, and Musaeus, translated 
^ mto Enghsh by a Gentleman of Cambridge. 1760. 

Original Poems and Translations. 1761. 
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Ph%ltp Francts a708 M773) 

The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Secnlare of Horace in Latin and English. 

2 vols. 1743 

The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry of Horace in Latin and English. 

2 Tols. 1746 • 

Eugenia. A tragedy 1752. 

Constantine. A tragedy. 1754. 

Richard Glover 

^ Leonidas. A poem 1737 5th edn^ 1770. Transl into French and Oerman. 
London, or the Progress of Commerce. A poem 1739. 

Admiral Hosier^s G-host. 1740. 

Boadicea. A tragedy as it is acted at the Theatre-Eoyal in Drury Lane. 
1753 

Medea. A tragedy. 1761 

The Athenaid A poem. 1787 [Published posthumously ] 

As to this, see EetrospectiTe Eeview, vol ii, 1820, 

Jason, A tragedy. 1799 

Memoirs by a celebrated literary and pohtical character, from, the resignation 
of Sir Eobert Walpole in 1742 to the establishment of Lord Chatham's 
second administration Written by himself 1813. [Published by 
Duppa, E] 

An Inq[uiry concerning the author of the Letters of Junius, with 
reference to the Memoirs of a celebrated hterary and pohtical 
character [By Duppa, E ] 1814 [Suggestmg Glover as the 
author of the Letters of Junius ] 

James Grainger (1721?-1766) 

The Sugar-Cane. A Poem in four books 1764. 

Poetical Works, with his hfe 2 vols Edinburgh, 1836. 

Matthew Green 

The Spleen. An epistle inscribed to his particular friend, Mr 0. J. (Ed. 
Glover, E ) 1737. [Published posthumously ] 2nd edn, 1737 ; 3rd edn, 
corrected, to which is added some*other pieces by the same hand, 1738. 
Ed. Aikin, J. ^1796, 

Henry Headley (1765-1788) 

Pomns and other pieces. 1786. 

Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. With Bemarks. 2 vols. 1787. 
John Langhorne (1735-1779) 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. 1766 Ed LanghorAe, J. T. 2 vols 1804. 

Plutarch^s Lives translated, with notes, by Langhorne, W. and J. 6vols. 1770. 

Robert Lloyd (1733-1764) 

The Actor A poeiical epistle to Bonnell Thornton, Esq.* 1700. 

Poems. 1762 

Poetical Works, Ed. Kenrick, W. 2 vols. 1774. 

Edward Lovthond (1724-1775) 

Poems on several occasions. 1785. 
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John Lowe (1750-1798) 

Mary^s Dream. Printed in Robert Hartley Cromek’s Remains of Nitbsdale 
and G-alloway Song. 1810. 

James Merrick (1720-1769) 

Poems on sacred subjects. Oxford, 1763. 

The Psalms translated or paraphrased in English verse. Reading, 1765. 

Many of his ongmal poerns, mcludmg The Chameleon, vnll be found in 
Dodsley’s Collection. 

William Julius Mickle (1735-1788) 

The Lusiad. .translated from the origmal Portuguese of Lius de Camoens. 

1776. 2ndedn. 1778. 

Poems, and a Tragedy 1794 

Poetical Works, with life by Sim, J. 1806 

Anna, Lady Miller (1741-1781) 

Poetical amusements at a villa near Bath. 4 vols 1775-81. 

Letters from Italy. 3 vols 1776. 

Robert, Earl Nugent (1702-1788) 

An Ode on Mr Pulteney. 1739, 

Odes and Epistles. 1739. 

Thomas Russell (1762-1788) 

Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems Oxford, 1789. 

William Shenstone 

Poems on various occasions, written for the entertainment of the author, and 
printed for the amusement of a few friends prejudiced m his favour. 
Privately ptd. Oxford, 1737. 

The Judgment of Hercules. A poem, inscribed to Oeorge Lyttleton, Esg. 
1741. 

The Schoolmistress. 1742. 

Contributions to Dodsley^s Collection of Poems, vols i, ni, ly and y. 1748-58. 
Works in verse and prose, most of which were never before printed. In two 
volumes, with decorations. 1764. Vol. iix, containing Letters to particular 
friends, from the year 1739 to 1763. 1769 

(Ed. by Dodsley, R., who added an account of the Leasowes and a 
character of Shenstone.) ^2nd edn, 3 vols. 1765 , 5th edn, 3 vols, 1777 ; 
6th edn, 3 vols. 1791. 

Essays onMen and Manners. 1802. [First published in vol. ii of the J^orks, 
17643 

Poetical Works. 1812. 

With Life, critical dissertation, and explanatory notes by HilMlan, G. 

Edinburgh, 1854, 

Wells, J E The Dating of Shensione’s Letters. Anglia, vol. xxxv. Halle, 
1912. 

See, also, bibliography to chap, xi, sec. ii, post^ 
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Chapter VII 

Christopher Smart 

Poems, consisting of Ms Prize Poenas, Odes, Sonnets, and Pables, Latin and 
Englisb translations; together with many original compositions not 
included m the q.uarto edition To which is prefixed an account of hxs 
life and wntmgs 2 vols. Eeadmg, I'ZDl. 

[This edition by no means molndes all Smart’s poetical works. See 
the bibhography by G-ray, G J., post, A Song to David is among the 
poems omitted from it ] 

• 

Carmen cl. Alexandri Pope in S Caeciham Latme redditum a Christophero 
Smart Cambridge, 1743. . 

Ed, altera. To which is added Ode for Mnsick on Saint Cecilia’s day by 

C Smart Cambridge, 1746. 

The Horatian Canons of Priendship. Being the Third Satire of the Eirst 
Book of Horace imitated. By Ebenezer Pentweazle [^e 0, Smart], 
1750. 

On the Eternity of the Supreme Being. (Seatonian Prize Poem for 1750.) 

Cambridge, 1750. 2nd edn, Cambridge, 1752, 3rd edn, Cambridge, 1756, 
On the Immensity of the Supreme Being. (Seatoman Prize Poem for 1751.) 

Cambridge, 1751. 2nd edn, Cambridge, 1753 , 3rd edn, London, 1756. 
Poems on several occasions 1752. 

On the Omniscience of the Supreme Being (Seatoman Prize Poem for 1752.) 

Cambridge, 1752. 2nd edn. Cambridge, 1756. 

The Hilhad. An epic poem. 1753 

On the Power of the Supreme Bemg. (Seatoman Prize Poem for 1753.) 

Cambridge, 1754 2nd edn Cambridge, 1758 
On the Goodness of the Supreme Bemg. (Seatoman Pnze Poem for 1755). 

Cambridge, 1756. 2nd edn. Cambridge, 1756. 

Hymn to the Supreme Bemg on recovery from a dangerous fi.t of illness. 1756. 
The Works of Horace translated hterally into Enghsh prose. 2 vols. 1756, 

2nd edn, 1762 ; 3rd edn, 1770, 6th edn, 1790. 

A Song to David. 1763. 

Eptd 1819, 1895; 1898, ed. Jutm, J. E., 1901, ed. Streatfeild, B A. 
Poems. [Eeason and Ima^ation, etc,] [17^ ] 

Poems on several occasions [Munificence and Modesty, etc.] [Probably 
1763 ] • 

Ode to the Et Hon the Earl of Northumberland on Ms bemg appomted Lord 
Lieutenant bf Ireland. With some other pieces 1764 
Hannah. An oratorio. [1764 ] 

A Translation of the Psalms of David. 1765. 

A poetical translation of the Eables of Phaedrus, with the Appendix of 
Gudius. 1765. 

The Works of Horace translated mto verse With a prose interpretation 
for the help of students 1767. 

The Parables of Our Lord and Saviour Je%us Christ done mto familiar verse, 
with occasional apphcations. 1768 
Abmelech. An oratorio. [1768] ^ 

Browning, E, Parleyings with certain People of Importance in their Day. 

With Christopher Smart. Poetical Works, vol, ii. 1902, 

Gosse, E. Smart’s Poems In Gossip in a Library. 1892 
Gray, G. J. Bibliography of the writings of Christopher Smart, with 
biogi^pMcal references. (Eptd from the BibliograpMoal Society’s trans- 
actions.) 1903. 
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Anna Wtlhams {1706--1783) 

Miscellanies m Prose and Terse 1766. 

Edward Young 

(1) Collected Editions 

Works 6vols 1757-78 

Newedn. 1774-8 Revised with a Life by Doran, J. 2vols. 1854. 

Poetical Works, With Life by Mitford, J (Aldme Poets ) 2 vols 1834 
and 1858. 

(2) Particular Works 

An Epistle to the Eight Honourable the Lord Lansdown 1713. 

A Poem on the Last Day Oxford, 1713 2nd edn 1718 

The Force of Religion, or Vanguish^d Love Illustrated in the story of the 
Lady Jane Oray 1714. 2nd edn, 1715; 3rd edn, 1715. 

On the late Queen’s death and his Majesty’s accession to the throne. 1714. 

A Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job 1719. 2nd edn. 1719 

Busins, King of Egypt. A tragedy 1719 

A Letter to Mr Tickell. Occasion’d by the death of the Rt Hon, Joseph 
Addison 1719 2nd edn 1719 

The ReTenge A tragedy, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane 1721 Ed. Kemble, J. P 1814. 

The Universal Passion. 6 parts 1725-8 Srd edn, 1730 ; 4th edn, 1741 

The Instalment. 1726. 

Ocean An Ode, occasion’d by His Majesty’s late royal encouragement of the 
sea-semce. To which is prefix’d an Ode to the King, and a discourse on 
Ode. 1728 

A Tmdication of Providence, or a true estimate of human life. 1728. 

Imperium Pelagi A naval lyrick, written in imitation of Pindar’s spirit, 
occasioned by His Majesty’s return, September 1729, and the succeedmg 
Peace 1730. 

Two Epistles to Mr Pope concerning the authors of the age 1730. 

The Foreign Address ... in the character cf a Sailor. 1734. 

The Complaint, or !Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortahty 9 parts. 
1742-5 8th edn. 1749 Transl into French, 1769 The Complamt and 
The Consolation. Illustrated by William Blake. 1797. 

The Brothers. A tragedy. Acted at the Theatre Royal in Dipiry Lane. 1753, 

The Centaur not fabulous. 1754. 4th edn 1786. 

Conjectures on original composition in a letter to the Author of Sir Charles 
Crandison. 1759. 

Resignation, in two parts and a postscript to Mrs**'***^ 1762. 

(3) Biography and Criticism 

Eliot, G. Worldliness and Otherworldhness* the poet Young. Essays. 2nd 
edn. 1884. « 

Kind, J. L. Edward Young in Germany. Kew York, 1906. 

Texte, J. Jean Jacques Rousseau and the cosmopolitan spirit in hteratuf^e. 
Transl. by Matthews, J. W. 1899 [Young’s influence in France.] 

Thomas, W* Le po^te Edward Young (1683-1765). Paris, 1901. 

A. T. B. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

.TOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

I. Johnson 

A bibbography of Johnson’s writings by Courtney, W P , is in prepara- 
tion, and will be shortly published 

CJoHsct^OYts 

(In chronologieal order) 

The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D Together with his Life, and 
I^^otes on his Lives of the Poets By Hawkms, Sir John. 11 vols. 1787. 
Yols XII and xiii (Debates [ed Chalmers, George], printed for John 
Stockdale, see see B, post), 1787 Yol xiv (Miscellaneous Pieces, 
printed for Stockdale ) 1788 Yol. xv (Miscellaneous Pieces, ed. Gleig, 
George). 1789 

A new edition in twelve volumes. YTith an Essay on his Life and 

Genius By Murphy, Arthur 1792, 1796, 1801, etc. 

[edited by Chalmers, A ] 12 vols 1806, etc 

Works, 9 vols. , Debates, 2 vols (Oxford Enghsh Classics ) Oxford, 1825. 

ed Lynam, E 6 vols 1825 

2 vols. 1850 

16 vols. New York, 1903 

Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces 3 vols. Ed Davies, T. Yols. i and ii. 
n d [1774, ascribed by Boswell to 1773]. Yol. ni. 1774. 

The first volume consists wholly of pieces by Johnson. In the second 
by far the greater number are his. A few others are in the third. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Johnson, LL D Now first collected m one 
volume [ed Kearsley, GeorgeJ, 1785 New edn, considerably enlarged. 
1789. 

Complete m one volume. A new edition. London and Gainsbrough, 

TI7QK 

Dublin, 1785. 

with hfe by®Blagdon, F. W. 1808. 

ed Gilfillan, G. Edinburgh, 1855 

ed. Ward, T Methuen. [1905.] 

ed. Smith, D. Nichol Oxford. {In preparation,) 

Also m The Works of the Enghsh Poets, vol Lxxii, 1790, Anderson’s 
Poets of Great Britain, vol. xi, Edinburgh, 1793; Park’s YForks of the 
Bnti^ Poets, vol. xxxvii, 1805 and Suppl. voh vi, 1809; Chalmers’s 
Works of the Enghsh Poets, vol. xvi, 1810. 

The J8eauiies of Johnson; Consistmg of Maxims and Observations, Moral, 
Critical, and Miscellaneous, accurately extracted from the Works of 
Dr Samuel Johnson, and arranged m alphabetical order, etc 2 vols. 
1782. 7th edn, with biographical anecdotes. One vol. 1787. 8th edn 
(with biographical ‘ augmentations ’ from Boswell). 1792. 

Wit and Wisdom of Samuel J ohnson. Selected and arranged by HiU, G. B. 
• Oxford, 1888. 
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B Separate Works 
(In chronolo^cal order) 

A Voyage to Abyssinia. By Father Jerome Lobo, A Portuguese Jesuit. . . . 
With a Continuation of the History of Abyssinia down to the Beginnmg 
of the Eighteenth Century, and Fifteen Dissertatio^is. . By Mr Legrand. 
From the French. 1735. 

To which are added, Tarious other Tracts by the same Author, etc. 

1789. 

Also in A Heneral Collection of Voyages and Travels, by Pinkerton, 
J , vol. XV, 1814, Cassell’s National Library, ed. Morley, H , 1887. 

[The History of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian of Father 
Paul Sarpi, with the author’s life, and notes etc from the French.— 
Proposals issued October 1738 ‘Some sheets were printed off, but the 
design was dropt.’ See Boswell, ed Hill, G* B., vol. i, p 185.] 

London A Poem, In Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. B Bodsley 
1738, 4th edn. 1739 Also in Bodsley’s Collection of Poems, 1748, and 
later issues; Two Satires By Samuel Johnson, AM., Oxford, 1759, 
Miscellaneous and Furtive Pieces, vol n, 1774. 

A Compleat Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, from the Malicious 
and Scandalous Aspersions of Mr Brooke, Author of Hustavus Vasa 
With A Proposal for making the Office of Licenser more Extensive and 
Effectual. By an Impartial Hand. 1739. 

Marmor Norfolciense or an Essay on an Ancient Prophetical Inscription, 
In Monkish Bhyme, Lately Biscover’d near Lynn in Norfolk. By 
Probus Britanicus 1739. New edn, with notes, and a dedication to 
Samuel Johnson, LL B. By Tribunus. 1775. Reprint of edn of 1739, 
nd. [1819 or 1820] 

An Account of the Life of Mr Richard Savage, Son of the Earl Rivers. 
1744. 4th edn 1769 

Histoires de Richard Savage et de J Thompson i%,e James Thomson]. 
Traduites de I’Anglois par M. Le Tourneur Pans, 1771. 

The Works of Richard Savage, Esq. .. with an Account of. .the 
Author, by Samuel Johnson, LL.B Vol. i. 1775. Another edn. 
1777. Rptd in Works of the English Poets, 1781 

An Account of the Life of John Phdp Barretier, who was Master of five 
Languages at the Age of nine Years. 1744. Rptd from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth* With Remarks on 
Sir T. H[anmer]’s Edition of Shakespear. To which is affix’d, Proposals 
for a New Edition of Shakespear, with a Specimen 1745. 

[The footnote given anie, p 167, req.uire8 modification. A copy 
contaming the Proposals is in the library of Worcester college, Oxford, 
The sheet is folded mto four, and mserted among advertisements at the 
conclusion The bottom half gives two specimen pages, m the small type 
selected for the edition ] 

The Plan of a Bictionary of the English Language; Addressed to the Right 
Honourable Phihp Bormer, Earl of Chesterfield; One of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State. 1747. 

Prologue and Epilogue, spoken at the opening of the Theatre in Brury-Lane, 
1747 

[The Epilogue was by Garnck ] 

The Vanity of Human Wishes. The Tenth Satire of Juvenal, linitaied Bjr 
Samuel Johnson 1749- Also in Two Satires, Oxford, 1759 , in Bodsley’s 
Collection, and in Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, vol n, 1774, 
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Irene a Tragedy As it is Acted at the Theatre Eoyal m Drury-Lane. 
Dodsley, 1749, Other edns (Dublin) 1749, 1754, 1781, 

The Eambler. Numb 1, Price 2c? To be continued on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays Tuesday, 20 March 1749/50 -No, 208 Saturday, 17 [error 
for 14] March 1752 [Each number six pages folio.] Collected in 2 (or 4) 
Tols and issued with the title-page The Bambler Kvlhus addictm 
jurare in verba mhgisti ^, Quo me cunque rapit tempestas defei or hospes^ 
Hor 1751 (some copies 1752, others 1753) Vol i(‘-vnr) [superintended 
by Elphinstone, James], Edinburgh, 1750-2, 6vols [revised by Johnson], 
1752 11th edn 1790, Also in Harrison’s British Classicks, vol i, 1796 ; 
The British Essayists, ed Chalmers, A , vols, xix— xxii, 1802 , and other 
collections • 

See Nathan Brake’s Essays Illustrative of the Bambler, voL i, 
p 204 

Thornton, Bonuell ‘A Bambler Number 99999’ In the Drury- 
Lane Journal, No iii, pp 67-71, 30 January 1752. 

A new Prologue spoken by Mr G-arrick, Thursday, 5 April 1750 At the 
Bepresentation of Comus, for the benefit of Mrs Elizabeth Poster, 
Milton’s granddaughter, and only surviving descendant. 1750 

A Dictionary of the English Language m which The Words are deduced 
from their Ongmals, and Illustrated m their different Sigmfications By 
Examples from the best Writers. To which are prefixed, A History of 
the Language, and An English Grammar By Samuel Johnson, A M 
2 vols 1755. 4th edn (last revised by Johnson), 1773. With numerous 
corrections and additions , . by Todd, H. J, 4 vols, 1818 Be-edited by 
Latham, B G 2 vols. 1866-70 And many other edns 

A Dictionary of the Enghsh Language abstracted from the Echo Edition. 
2 vols. 1756. 5th edn. 1773. 

The Prmce of Abissmia. A Tale In Two Yolumes Dodsley 1759 6th 
edn. 1783. The History of Basselas, Prmce of Abisinnia. A Tale 1787. 
Ed.Hill,G. B. Oxford, 1887. 

Basselas, Prmce of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Being a 
Eacsimile Beproduetion of the Pirst Edition published m 1759. 
In two volumes Wi^ an mtroduction by Macaulay, James; 
and a bibhographical hst of editions of Basselas 1884. 

Basselas was translated mto Prench (by Baretti, and by others), 
Itahan, German, Dutch, Spanish, Hungarian, Polish, Modem Greek and 
Bengali. 

DinarbaS a Tale being a contmuation of Basselas. [By Corneha 
Knight ] 1790. 

The Beview of A Eree Enquiry mto the Nature and Origin of Evil [By 
Soame Jenyns ] 1759. 

The Idler 2 vols. Newbery. 1761. Pubhshed origmaUy m The Universal 
Chromcle or Weekly Gazette {v. infra) from 15 April 1758 to 5 April 
1760—104 numbers [In the collected edition J ohnson omitted No. 22 and 
disclaimed in a prefatory note the authorship of Nos. 9, 15, 33, 42, 54, 67, 
76, 79, 82, 93, 96, 98.] 3rd edn; with Additional Essays. 2 vols. 1767. 
jThe additional essays are An Essay on Epitaphs, rptd from The 
Gentleman’s Magazme, A Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by 
Pope, from the Universal Yisiter; and The Bravery of the Enghsh 
Common Soldiers ) In Harnson’s British Classicks, vol. viii, 1796; The 
British Essayists, vols. xxxiii-xxxrv, 1802; and other collections. 

Three Lexers to The Idler [1761,] 

[Eeynolds’s three papers, Nos, 76, 79 aqd 82. This little volume of 
20 pagos IS prmted m the tj^e of the edition of 1761 and, as is stated m 
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a note m Malone’s writing, was specially ‘taken off’ for Johnson for 
private presentation to Eeynolds ] 

The Plays of William Shakespeare, 8 toIs., with the Corrections and Illus- 
trations of Various Commentators, To which are added I^otes by Sam. 
Johnson. Tonson, etc. 1765. Beissued, 1768 10 vols., with the Correc- 
tions and Illustrations of Various Commentators; To which are added 
Notes by Samuel Johnson and G-eorge Steevensr With an Appendix, 
1773 2nd edn, revised and augmented, 1778, with Supplement, ed. 
Malone, E., 2 vols , 1780, 3rd edn, revised and augmented by the Editor 
of Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, 1785, 4th edn, 1793. 

[Johnson’s edition is the basis of the Variorum editions.] 

Bee^ also^ bibliography to vol v, p 429, ante* 

Mr Johnson’s Preface To his Edition of Shakespear’s Plays. Tonson, etc. 
1765. 

[The preface to the edition issued separately, with a special title-page ] 
Variorum editions of Shakespeare, {See bibliography to vol, v, pp. 429-30, 
ante*) 

Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare. Ed. Smith, D Nichol 
1903 

J ohnson on Shakespeare. Essays and Notes with an introduction by 
Walter Baleigh. 1908. 

The False Alarm. 1770. 2nd edn 1770. 

Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands. 1771. 
2nd edn. 1771. 

[Two issues of the 1st edn, with different readings on p. 68 see BosweD, 
ed. Hill, G B , vol. ii, p. 135 ] 

The Patriot Addressed to the Electors of Great Britain. 1774. 

Taxation no Tyranny ; An Answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
Amencan Congress. 1775. 4th edn. 1775 

Political Tracts Containing The False Alarm Falkland’s Islands. 
The Patriot, and, Taxation no Tyranny 1776 

[All Johnson’s political pamphlets were anonymous ] 

A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 1775. Many other edns • 
1785, 1791, etc. French transl. m Nouveau Recueil de Voyages au nord 
de I’Europe, etc. Geneva, 1785. ^ 

The Works of the English Poets With Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, 
By Samuel Johnson. 68 vols 1779-81, Enlarged edn. 75 vols. 1790. 
Ed. Chalmers, A. 21 vols 1810. 

Johnson’s Prefaces are in 10 vols. 1779 (i-iv)-178x (v-x). [Each 
Preface is paged separately.] Revised and reissued, in different order, as— 
The Lives of the most eminent English Poets; with Critical Observations 
on their Works. By Samuel Johnson 4 vols. 1781. New edn, corrected, 
1783; with notes, by Cunnmgham, Peter, 3 vols., 1854, with notes, by 
Napier, Mrs A., and an introduction by Hales, J. W., 3 vols , 1890, with 
an introduciion by Millar, John Hepburn, 3 vols., 1896; with notes and 
mtroduction by Waugh, A., 6 vols., 1896, edd. Hill, George Birkbeck, 
and Scott, H. S., 3 vols,, 1905 

The Six Chief Lives, with Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. Ed., mth 
a preface, by Arnold, Matthew 1878, 

- Life of Milton. Ed. Firth, 0. H. 1888. 

And many other annotated editions of separate lives* 

The Principal Additions and Corrections in the third edition of Hr Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets ; collected to complete the second edition. 1783. 
Prayers and Meditations, composed by Samuel Johnson, LL.1>. and published"^ 
from his manuscripts, by Strahan, George. 1785* 5th edn, 1817; new 
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edn, Tvitli notes and an introduction by Higgins, Hmchclifife, and a 
preface by Birrell, Augustine, nd. [1904]. 

Johnsonian Miscellanies. Ed HiIljG'.B. 2vols. Oxford, 1897 [V 0 I. 1 ] 
[Original manuscripts in the library of Pembroke college, Oxford ] 
Memoirs of Charles Frederick, Kmg of Prussia with notes and a con- 
tinuation by Mr Harrison. . . 1786. First prmted m The Literary Maga- 
zine, then m Davifes’s Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, 1774. 

Debates in Parhament. [19 Nov. 1740 to 24 Feb, 1743.] By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D 2 vols 1787. Eptd from The Oentleman’s Magazme. 
[Ed by Chalmers, G-eorge. see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p, 152; 
commonly said to be edited by Stockdale, who was the publisher, and is 
sometimes confused with Porcival Stockdale see Boswell, ed Hill, vol. i, 
pp 191, 335, and vol vi, p. 253]. Also 1811, 182§. 

A Sermon [on John xi, 25, 26] written by the late Samuel Johnson for 
the funeral of his wife. Pubhshed by Hayes, Samuel 1788 
Sermons on Different Subjects, left for pubhcation by John Taylor, LL.D 
Pubhshed by Hayes, Samuel 2 vols, 1788-9 [The second volume has on 
the title To which is added a Sermon written by Samuel Johnson, LL D , 
for the Funeral of his Wife. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B,, vol ni, 
P 181] 

The Celebrated Letter from Samuel Johnson, LLD. to Phihp Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, Now first published. With Notes By 
James Boswell, Esq.. 1790. 

A Conversation between His Most Sacred Majesty George III and Samuel 
Johnson, LL D Illustrated with Observations. By James Boswell, Esq. 
1790. 

An Account of the Life of Dr Samuel Johnson, from his birth to his eleventh 
year, written by himself. To which are added. Original Letters to Dr 
Samuel Johnson, by Miss Hill Boothby From the mss preserved by the 
Doctor; and now m Possession of Bichard Wright [the editor] 1805 
Parliamentary Lo^ck ... By the Bight Hon. William Gerard Hamilton. 
With an appendix, containmg Considerations on the Com Laws, by 
Samuel Johnson, LL D. never before printed. [Ed Malone, B.] 1808. 

A Diary of a Journey into Norlih Wales, in the year 1774, by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Ed., with illustrative notes, by Duppa, E. 1816. 

Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson, LL D. To which are added 
some Poems never before prmted. Pubhshed from the Original Manu- 
scripts in her possession, by Piozzi, Hester Lynch 2 vols. 1788. 
Original Letters, ftrom ... Dr Samuel Johnson, , . . edited by Warner, Eebecca. 
Bath and London, 1817. 

Original Letters of Dr Samuel Johnson [thirteen m number], communi- 
cated by Simeon, Sir John, m MisceHanies of the Philobiblon Society, 
vol. VI 1860-1. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D Collected and edited by BBII, G. B. 

2 vols. Oxford, 1892. • 

— Additional Letters. In Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. TSill, G. B. 1897. 
&Toln] 

Wrongly attributed to Johnson 

[There were other writers of the name S. Johnson publishing at the 
same time— the author of Hurlothrumbo; the president of King^s College, 
New YorJ:, and the author of An Essay on Education, a Poem, 1771, An 
Essay on Woman, a Poem, 1772, Sensibility, a Poem, 1773, and The Temple 
of Fashion, a Poem, 1781.] 
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A Oompleat Introduction to the Art of Writing Letters, IJniversally adapted 
To all Classes and Conditions of Life . To which is prefixed, A Short 
but Useful G^rammar of the Enghsh Language, etc. By S. Johnson 
1758. 

[Some of the sentences m the G^rammar are taken from the prefatory 
matter to the Dictionary.] 

A History and Defence of Magna Charta , With an introductory discourse, 
contammg a short account of the rise and progress of national freedom 
1769 

[By Samuel Johnson, rector of Corringham.] 

The Eight of the British Legislature to tax the American Colonies vindicated , 
and the means of asserting that right proposed, 1774, 

[Attributed to Johnson m British Museum catalogue ] 

Hypocrisy Unmasked, or, a short mquiry into the religious complaints of 
our American Colonies. To which is added, a Word on the Laws agamst 
Popery in Great Britain and Ireland. 1776, 

[Attributed to Johnson in British Museum catalogue ] 

The Sixteenth Ode of the Third Book of Horace imitated. With a dedi- 
cation to the Eight Honourable the Lord 3Sr[ort]h, 1777, 

[Dedication signed S . . 1 J . n ] 

The Patriot, A Tragedy From a Manuscript of the Late Dr Samuel 
Johnson, Corrected by Himself. 1785. 

[By Joseph Simpson see Boswell, ed Hill, G B , vol, iii, p 28 ] 


C. Contributions to Periodicals 
The Gentleman’s Magazine 

Most of the contributions marked as doubtful are ascribed to Johnson 

by Boswell 

Latm verses Ad Urbanum (March 1738 ) 

Latin verses Ad Eichardum Savage (April.) 

Greek and Latin verses to Eliza (Elizabeth Carter). (April ) 

Latm verses Ho a Lady who spoke in defence of hberty.’ (ApriL) 

(?) Introduction to ‘ Debates m The Senate of Magna Lilliputia ’ (June ) 

(^) English translation of verses Ho Eliza’ signed Urbanus, (August.) 

To Lady F[irebra]ce at Bury Assizes. tSeptember,) ^ 

The Life of Father Paul Sarpi, (November.) 

Greek verses Ho Birch ’ (December.) 

* To the Eeader ’ prefixed to the collected numbers for 1738 
Introductory letter to Mr Urban (January 1739.) 

The Life of Boerhaave. (Jan , Feb., March, April ) 

An Appeal to the Pubhck. (March ) 

To the Reader. (May ) 

The Life of Admiral Blake (June 1740 ) 

The Life of Sir Francis Drake (Ajag , Sept, Oct, Dec., Jan. 1741.) 

Epitaph upon Claudy Philips, Musician. (Sept.) 

An Essay on«Epitaphs (Dec.) 

Some Account of the Life of Barretier. (Dec., and Feb. 1741.) 

Preface to coEected numbers for 1740. 

(?) A Debate upon the Petition of Parliament to Cromwell to assume the^Title 
of Emg, (February, March 1741.) 

Translation of the Abb# de Guyon’s Dissertation on the Amazons. ^( April.) 
Translaiaon of FonteneUe’s JPanegyric on Dr Morm, vnth two notesT (July.)*' 
(?) Translation of the Jests of Uieroclcs, with introductory note. (September.) 
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Debates on The Senate of Lilhpnt, ( Jnly-December, and Supplement ) 
Preface to collected numbers for 1741 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough 
(March, April, May, June 1742 ) 

An Account of the Life of Peter Borman. (April ) 

(?) Additional Account of the Life of Barretier. (May ) 

(?) Essay on the Description of China by Pere do Halde. (June ) 

(The contmuation m July is clearly not by Johnson ) 

The Life of Dr Sydenham (December ) 

Proposals for prmtmg Bibhotheca Harleiana, mth an account of the Harleian 
* Library (December.) 

(?) Abridgement of ‘ Foreign History ’ (December ) 

Debates m The Senate of Lilliput ( January-December, and Supplement ) 
Preface to collected numbers for 1742 

Considerations on Crousaz and Warburton. (March, IN’ovember 1743.) 
Friendship ; an Ode ( J uly ) 

The Young Author. (July ) 

Ad Lauram parituram Epigramma (July.) 

Letter on the forthcommg Life of Savage. (August.) 

Latm translation of Pope’s verses on his grotto (October ) 

(^) Advertisement of Bibhotheca Harleiana. (October ) 

Proposals for the Harleian Miscellany. (Supplement, end ) 

Debates in The Senate of Lilliput (January-December, and Supplement ) 
Preface to collected numbers for 1743. 

Debates in the Senate of Lilhput (Jan -March 1741 ) 

(?) Preface to collected numbers for 1744 

(^) Latm epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer, and translation (May 1747 ) 

(?) To Miss on her givmg the Author a Hold and Silver Net-work Purse. 

(May) 

(?) Stella in mourning. (May ) 

(?) The Winter’s Walk. (May.) 

(?) An Ode, beginning ‘ Stem winter now, by sprmg repress’d.’ (May.) 

(^) To Lyce, an elderly Lady (May ) 

[The precedmg six pieces, each signed * * *, have been included among 
Johnson’s poetical works since 1785, Boswell says ‘it is supposed’ they 
were by Johnson, Malone suggests Hawkesworth. Some are certamly 
not by Johnson, and there is no :^of of his authorship of any. The 
Winter’s Walk is said to be ‘by Samuel Johnson, LL D.’ in the Scots 
Magazine for December 1767. Other pieces from the Magazme about 
this time are included among his collected poems, but without reason 
Twelve pieces, including four of the above, had been defimtely ascribed 

‘to S J , LL D ’ in Pearch’s Collection of Poems, voL ni, 1770.] 

Prologue spoken at the opemng of Drury Lane Theatre. (October, 1747.) 
Life ot Eoscommon. (May 1748.) 

(^) Foreign History (November.) 

Prologue at the representation of Comus. (April 1750 ) 

Life of Edward Cave, (February 1754.) 

Eeview of Tytler’s Ymdication of Mary Queen of Scots. (October 1760.) 
Account of the detection of the Imposture in Cock-Lane. (February 1762.) 
Prologue to the G-ood-Natur’d Man. (February 1768.) 

Prologue to the Word to the Wise. (June 1777.) 

On the Death of Dr Eobert Levet (August 1783 ) 

Letter, with memorandum on the authors of the Ancient Universal History, 
#dated 6 December 1784 (‘the last scrap he ever ^dictated for the press’). 
(December 1784.) 

E L X 
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Speech on the subject of an address to the Throne after the expedition to 
Bochfort m September 1757, dictated to a friend who delivered it at a 
certam respectable talkmg society. (October 1785 ) 

Considerations on the case of Dr Trapp’s Sermons abridged by Mr Cave 
(written 1739) (July 1787.) 

The Oeneral Advertiser. 

Letter announcing the representation of Comus f<S^ the benefit of Milton’s 
grand-daughter. (4 April 1750.) 

The Student, or, The Oxford and Cambridge Monthly Miscellany Yol. ii. 
1751. 

The Life of Dr Francis Cheynel (Kos. vii-ix, ? April-June 1751). 

[Signed S J — n] 

The Adventurer 

ISTos. 34, 39, 41, 45, 50, 53, 58, 62, 67, 69, 74, 81, 85, 92, 95, 99, 102, 107, 108, 111, 
115, 119, 120, 126, 128, 131, 137, 138 (From 3 March 1753 to 2 March 1754) 
[Signed T. Johnson’s sole authorship of Nos 34, 41, 53, 62—whieh 
are letters signed Misagyrus or Misargyrus— is doubtful see Boswell, ed. 
Hill, G-. B., vol. I, p 254. According to Hawkins, Johnson ‘ did not himself 
wnte’ No. 81 (on ‘Admirable Cnchton’), but ‘dictated’ it to Hawkes- 
worth see Life, 1787, pp 294, 309,] 

The Universal Yisiter, and Memorialist. For the Year 1756. 

Further thoughts oil Agriculture. (March ) 

Latin verses begmning N eq[uic< 3 Luam Danaen includit ahenea turns (March.) 
Eeflections on the present State of Literature (April.) 

A Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by Pope, (May ) 

[All signed * * (t.e. S J.) , other contributions signed * * are clearly not 
his ] 

The Literary Magaasme or. Universal Eeview. 

Articles . 

Preliminary Address. (May 1756 ) 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britam. (May.) 
Observations added to ‘An authentic Account of the present State of Lisbon,’ 
(May) 

Observations on the Militia Bill (June ) 

Observations on his Britanmck Majesty’s Treaties with her Imperial Majesty 
of all the Eussias and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. (July ) 
Observations on the present State of Affairs (August ) ^ 

Memoirs of the King of Prussia (November, December, January 1857 ) 

Eenews 

Birch’s History of the Royal Society (May 1756.) 

Murphy’s Gray’s Inn Journal. (May.) 

Warton’s Essay on the YV'ritmgs and Genius of Pope (May ) 

Hampton’s Polybius. (May.) ^ 

Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, (May ) 

Russell’s Natural History of Aleppo. (June ) 

Newton’s Letters to Bentley eon tairiingarginvK^ntH in pi oof of a Deity "" (June ) 
Borlase’s Observations on the* Jslauds ol Scilly (June ) 

Home’s Experiments on Bleachmg. (July.) 

Browne’s Christian Morals. (July ) 

Hales ‘on distilling sea-water, the great benefit of ventilators, and curing an 
Bl-taste in mOk.’ (July.) 

Lucas’s Essay on VYaters, (August, September ) 
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Keith’s Oatalo^e of the Bishops of Scotland. (August.) 

Browne’s History of Jamaica. (August ) 

Parkin’s Account of the Invasion under William Duke of Kormandy, 
(August ) 

Philosophical Transactions, vol xlix. (August.) 

Mrs Lennox’s translation of Bully’s Memoirs. (October.) 

Miseellames by Elizabeth Harrison (October.) 

Evans’s Map and Account of the Mid^e Oolomes m America. (October ) 
Letter on the case of Admiral Byng. (October.) 

Appeal to the people concerning Admiral Byng, (October ) 

Hanway’s Eight Days Journey... to which is added an essay on Tea. 

(November, May 1757 ) 

The Cadet A military treatise. (November ) 

Further Particulars relatmg to the case of Admiral Byng. (November.) 

The Conduct of the mimstry impartially exammed. (November ) 

A Free Inq.mry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. (May 1757, June, July.) 
ABeply to a Paper m the G-azetteer of May 26,1757 [by Hanway ] ( J unel757.) 

The London Chronicle. 

Introduction (1 January 1757.) 

Character of the Rev, Mr Zachanah Mudge. (2 May 1769 ) 

The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette. 

The Idler, from 15 April 1758 to 5 April 1760. 

Advertisement against reprmtmg the Idler without leave (5 January 1759 ) 
The G-azetteer. 

Three letters on the plans for Black-Friars bridge, (1, 8, 15 December 1759 ) 
The Critical Review. 

Review of Graham’s Telemachus, a Mask. (April 1768.) 

Review of Grainger’s Sugar-Cane. (October 1764 ) 

Review of Goldsmith’s Traveller. (December ) 

The London Magazine. 

Elegy on the Death of Mr Levet. (September 1783.) 

[‘Incorrect copies of this ef^ion of the most friendly regard have 
been distributed; that which you will now receive, is genuine,’ p. 229.] 
The Morning Chronicle. • 

Communication showmg that a passage in The Rambler, No 85, did not favour 
suicide. (May 29, 1782.) 

{See Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1786, pp. 98-5.) 

D. Contributions to Books* Assistance to other Wnteis 
A Miscellany of Poems By several Hands. Pubhsh’d by J Husbands, A.M., 
Fellow of Pembroke-CoUege, Oxon. Oxford, 1781 

Messia (pp, 111-117) 

[‘ The Translation of Mr Pope’s Me^iah was deliverid to his Tutor 
as a College Exercise, by Mr Johnson, a Commoner of Pembroke-College 
in Oxford, and ’tis hoped will be no Discreet to the excellertt Original.’ 
Preface ] 

The Works of Dr Thomas Sydenham, newly made English from the origmal 
Latm By John Swan, M D. 1742. 

The prefatory Life of Sydenham, printed also in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

A'MedicinA Dictionary By Robert James, M.D. , 3 vols. 1743-5. 

Dedication to Dr Mead. 


80—2 
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[‘I helped m writing the proposals for his Dictionary, and also a little 
in the Dictionary itself ’ Bee Boswell, ed. Hill, G, B., vol. iii, p. 22 ] 

Catalogus Bibliothecse Harleianse. 1*743-4 

An Account of the Harleian Library, voL i, already printed in 
Proposals for Printing Bibhotheca Harleiana. 

Preface to voL in. 

Proposals for printing the Harleian Miscellaiiy, prefixed to voL m. 

The Harleian Miscellany. Vol i. 1744 

Introduction, afterwards entitled An Essay on the Origin and 
Importance of small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces 

Boulter^s Monument A Panegyrical Poem, sacred to the Memory of that 
great and excellent Prelate and Patriot, Dr Hugh Boulter, late Lord- 
Archbishop ot Ardmagh. [By Madden, Samuel.] Dublin, 1745, 

‘Castigated’ by Johnson at the author’s rectuest see Boswell, ed 
Hill, G, B , vol. I, p 318 

The Preceptor containmg A General Course of Education. Dodsley 1748. 

Vol I Preface. 

Vol. II. The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit of Teneriffe, The 
Picture of Human Life from the Greek of Cebes (see Monthly Eeview, 
March 1790, p. 282) 

An Essay on Milton’s Use and Inutation of the Moderns, in his Paradise 
Lost [By Lauder, Wilham.] 1750, 

Preface and Postscript. 

A Letter to the Eeverend Mr Douglas, occasioned by his Vindication of 
Milton. By William Lauder. 1751. 

Begmnmg dictated by Johnson 

The Female Quixote or, the Adventures of Arabella. By Charlotte Lennox 
1752 

Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex 

Shakespear Illustrated. By the Author of the Female Quixote. 1753. 

Dedication to the Earl of Orrery. 

Familiar Letters and Poems on several occasions. By Mary Masters 1755. 

[‘ Mrs Masters, the poetess, whose volumes ho revised, and, it is said, 
illuminated here and there with a ;pay of his own genius ’ Boswell, ed. 
Hill, G. B , vol IV, p. 246 ] 

An Account ot an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an Exact 
Theory of the Variation of the*^ Magnetical Needle,.^.. By Zachariah 
Williams. 1755, 

[Written for Williams by Johnson, with an Italian translation, 
printed on the right-hand pages, by Baretti. In the Bodleian copy, 
which was presented by Johnson, there are three notes in Johnson’s 
handwriting, and an unidentified newspaper euttmg about Williams, 
evidently written by Johnson ] 

Christian Morals by Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, M.D. With a Life 
of the Author, by Samuel Johnson; and explanatory notes, 1756 

An Introduction to the Game of Draughts By William Payne, 1756. 

Dedication to the Earl of Eochford; and Preface. 

A New Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. By Eichard Eolt. 1756. 

Preface. 

Designs of Ohmese Buddings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, Utensils, etc. 
By William Chambers. 1757. 

‘ The first two Paragraphs.’ Bee Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p. 21 ; 
cf. vol, 1V5 p. 188. 

The Evangehcal History of our Lord Jesus Christ, harmonisseU, explained, 
and illustrated, etc By a Somety of Gentlemen, [1757.] 
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Dedication to The Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons. 

[Johnson’s authorship of this Dedication was denied by Boswell, ed. 
Hill, G- B , voL IV, p 383. But see Anderson’s Life of Johnson, 1815, 
pp. 257-8 ] 

I^ew Tables of Interest. By John Payne. 1758. 

Preface. ^ 

Stenography; or, Short-hand Improved . . By John Angell. nd [?1758]. 

(^) Dedicaiion to the Duke of Bichmond, 

(^) Preface 

I remember one, Angel, who came to me to write for him a Preface 
or Dedication to a book upon^short-hand ’ Boswell, ed Hill, G B , vol ii, 
p. 224 Whether it was the Dedication or the Preface that Johnson 
supphed, it cannot have been printed as he wrote it, or dictated it ] 

The Greek Theatre of Father Brumoy, translated by Mrs 0 Lennox 3 vols. 
1759 

Translation of A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy, and The 
General Conclusion of the Book. 

The World displayed, or, a Curious Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
selected from the Writers of all Nations 20 vols. 1759-61. 

Introduction, vol. i 

A Dictionary of the English and Itahan Languages By Giuseppe Baretti. 
2 vols 1760 

Dedication. 

Baretti, G. An Account of the Manners and Customs of Italy. 

1766 

A Journey from London to Genoa. 2 vols 1770 

Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Monsieur de Voltaire. 1777. 

Collison-Morley, L. Giuseppe Baretti; with an account of his 
hterary friendships and feuds 1909. (Bibbography.) 

An Address of the Painters to George III on his Accession to the Throne of 
these Kmgdoms. 1760 

Written by Johnson • see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. r, p. 352. 

Prooeedmgs of the Committee appointed to manage the contributions begun 
at London, December 18, 1759, for cloathmg French Soldiers, Prisoners 
of War 1760. 

Introduction * 

The Enghsh VTorks of Boger Ascham. With notes and observations, and 
the author’s Me. By James Bennet [1761] 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Life of Ascham. 

Thoughts on the Coronation’ of his present Maaesty King George the Third. 
By John Gwynn. 1761. 

‘Corrections and Improvements’ See BosweU, ed Hill, G B, vol i, 
pp. 21, 361 

A complete System of Astronomical Chronology . By John Kennedy. 1762. 

Dedication; and coneludmg paragraph 

Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition 1762 * 

Preface See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol, i, p. 367 

Jerusalem Delivered, an heroic poem; translated ... by John Hoble. 1763. 

Dedication to the Queen. 

The Poetical Calendar Containmg a Collection of scarce and valuable 
Pieces of Poetry with Variety of Originals and Translations, by the 
most emment hands. Written and Selected by Francis Fawkes, M.A., 
^ and VPiUiam Woty, In Twelve Volumes 1763. 

Some Account of the Life and WritmgS of Mr William CoUms. 
(Vol. XII. For December ) 
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The Traveller; or, a Prospect of Society 1764 

LL 420, 429-434, 437-8. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G-. B., vol ii, p 6 

Eehqiies of Ancient English Poetry. [Edited by Percy.] 3 vols 1765. 

Dedication to the Countess of Northumberland [partly by Johnson* 
see Anderson’s Life of Johnson, 1815, p 309, and G- B Hill’s paper on 
Boswell’s Proof-sheets in Johnson Club Papers, }899, p 69 ] 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. By Anna Williams 1766. 

Advertisement, 

Several Poems, mcludmg The Ant 

The Fountains A Fairy Tale. [Prose ] 

[‘Most of the pieces m this volume have evidently received additions 
from his superiour pen ’ Boswell, ed,* Hill, G*. B., vol, ii, p 26 ] 

London and Westminster Improved, Illustrated by Plans ... By John Gwynn. 
1766. 

Dedication to the King 

A Treatise describing and explammg the construction and use of new celestial 
and terrestrial globes By George Adams. 1766. 

Dedication to the Kmg 

The Good-Natur’d Man; a Comedy. 1768 

Prologue, 

The Deserted Village 1770 

The last four lines. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G B., vol ii, p 7. 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography • . By Alexander Macbean, 1773, 

Preface, 

Easy Phraseology, for the use of Young Ladies, who intend to learn the 
colloquial part of the Itahan Language. By Joseph Baretti 1775. 

Preface. 

The Lusiad. Translated by William Julius Mickle 1775 

Sentence in mtroduction. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. iv, p. 251. 

Occasional Papers by the late Wilham Dodd, LL.D 

Suppressed, but rptd, from one of the few undestroyed copies, in The 
Life of Samuel Johnson (attributed to Cooke), published by Kearsley m 
1785, pp. 130-140 The pamphlet contamed, besides editorial matter, 
Dr Dodd’s Account of Himself, a Declaration inclosed by Dodd in a 
letter to a friend, his Letter to the Lord Chancellor, his Letter to the 
Earl of Mansfield , his petition to^the King , Mrs Dodd’s petition to the 
Queen, and Observations on the propriety of pardoning*^ Dodd, sent by 
Johnson to the public papers. All were written by, Johnson, except 
Dodd’s Account of Himself, which he revised. 

Johnson wrote also Dodd’s Speech to the Eecorder of London; a 
petition from the City of London, which ‘they mended’, and Dodd’s last 
solemn Declaration. See Boswell, ed Hill, G. B., vol iii, pp. 141, etc. 

The Convict’s Address to his Unhappy Brethren, Being a Sermon preached 
by the Eev Dr Dodd, Friday, June 6, 1777, in the Chapel of New- 
gate. 

[Johnson marked for Boswell ‘such passages as were added by 
Dr Dodd.’ See Boswell, ed Hill, G B., vol iii, p. 142. Several issues, 
from L</ndon and provincial presses, e.g Salisbury and Newcastlep-upon- 
Tyne, with varying titles ] 

A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles, etc. By Zachary Pearce 1777. 

Dedication to the King, and Additions to Pearce’s autobiography. 

Seven Discourses delivered m fche Eoyal Academy by the President [Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds]. 1778. 

Dedicaiion to the King, 
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Memoirs of Gramck By Thomas Davies 1^80 
The first two sentences. 

An Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems ascribed to Ossian. With a 
Eeply to Mr Clark’s Answer By W Shaw 1*782. 

Appendix, containing* A Eeply to Mr Clark 
The Tillage 1783. 

Lmes 15“18 and 2u , and general revision Bee Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., 
vol. IV, p. 175. 


E Biography and Peisonalia 
(In chronological order) 

The Eace By Mercunus Spur, Esq. 1764 2nd edn. 1766. 

[By Cuthbert Shaw see BosweU, ed. Hill, G. B , vol. n, p. 31, and 
Monthly Eeview, April 1766, p. 321.] 

Johnsoniana. or, a Collection of Bon Mots, etc. By Dr Johnson, and 
Others Together with the Choice Sentences of Publius Syrus. 1776 

A new edition, Considerably enlarged and improved; being the only 

Jest Book extant, proper to be read m famihes, m which no obscenity, 
or profane oath is to found. 1777, 

Ode, by Dr Samuel Johnson, to Mrs Thrale,npon their supposed approachmg 
nuptials. 1784. 

A Biographical Sketch of Dr Samuel Johnson. In The Gentleman’s 
Magazme for December 1784 Signed T. T. (t.e Thomas Tyers). 

Published separately 1785 

An authentic copy of Dr Johnson’s Will, and the Ceremomal of Dr Johnson’s 
Funeral— communicated by Sir John Hawkms. In The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December 1784 

An Account of the Writings of Dr Samuel Johnson, mcludmg some Inci- 
dents of his Life In The European Magazine, December 1784 and 
January-April 1785. 

Johnsoniana [by George Steevens]. In The European Magazine for January 
1785. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL»D. With Occasional Eemarks on his 
Writings, an Authentic Copy of his Will, and a Catalogue of his 
Works. To^ which are added S^me Papers written by Dr Johnson, 
m behalf o*f a late unfortunate Character, never before published. 
Kearsley. 1785. 

Dublin, 1785. 

[The Preface is dated Deo. 28, 1784 The authorship is attributed to 
Wilham Cooke, a member of the Essex Head Club. See !Nichols, Hlus- 
trations of Lit. Hist. vol. vn, p 467.] 

The second edition, with considerable additions and corrections To 

which is added, Johnsomana, or, a selection of Dr Johnson’s Bon- 
Mots, Observations, &c., most of which were never before published. 1785. 

A Catalogue of the valuable Library of Books, Of the late learned Samuel 
Johnson, Esq, LL.D deceased. Which vnll be Sold by Auction, (By 
Order of the Executors) By Mr Christie, At his Great Eclbm in Pall 
Mall, On Wednesday, February 16, 1785, and three following days. 

Fac-Simile of the Sale Catalogue. . . Reprinted for the Meeting of the 

Johnson Club at Oxford, June 11, 1892. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writmgs of the late Dr Samuel Johnson; con- 
taining* Many valuable Original Letters, and several Interesting 
Anecdotes both of his Literary and Social Connections The whole 
authenticated by livmg evidence. 1785. 
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[Apparently by William Shaw, whose share m the Ossian con- 
troversy, in which he had Johnson’s assistance, is described fully ] 

The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel Johnson, LL B 1785 
Bee Boswell. 

Dr Johnson’s Table Talk or, Conversations of the late Samuel Johnson, 
L L D on a variety of useful and entertaining subjects (Arranged m 
Alphabetical Order, after the manner of Selden’s Table Talk ) 1785 
[‘Compiled by Mr [Stephen] Jones’ Anderson, Life of Johnson, 
1815, p 625 ] 

An Ode on the Much lamented Death of Dr Samuel Johnson, Written the 
18th December 1784 n d [1785] 

Elegy to the memory of Doctor Samuel Johnson, By Thomas Hobhouse, 
Esq. 1785. 

Terses on the Death of Dr Samuel Johnson 1785 
[By Thomas Percy, nephew of the bishop.] 

Johnson’s Laurel or, contest of the poets; a poem 1785. 

Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL D. during the last Twenty Years 
of his Life By Hesther Lynch Piozzi. 1786 4th edn 1786 
An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings, of Dr Samuel Johnson. By 
Joseph Towers, L L D 1786 

[Also an issue without the author’s name on the title-page ] 

A Poetical Rei^ew of the Literary and Moral Character of the late Samuel 
Johnson, L L.D., with Notes By John Courtenay, Esq 1786 3rd 
edn 1786. 

A Monody on the much lamented Death of Samuel Johnson, LL D. 1786, 

A Poetical Epistle from the Hhost of Dr Johnson, to his four friends the 
Rev Mr Strahan, James Boswell, Esq , Mrs Piozzi, J Courtenay, Esq , 
M P Prom the original Copy in the Possession of the Editor. 1786 
Anecdotes of the Learned Pig With Notes, critical and explanatory; and 
Illustrations, from Bozzy, Piozzi, &c 1786. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D By Sir John Hawkins, Knt. 1787 
2nd edn revised and corrected. 1787. 

The OUa Podnda [a periodical, conducted by Thomas Monro, Magdalen 
college, Oxford]. No 13 (9 June, 1787) on Johnson, written by G-eorge 
Horne, President of Magdalen, afterwards bishop of Norwich 
More last words of Dr Johnson. Consistmg of important Anecdotes, and 
a curious Letter from a Medical Gentleman ... By fVancis Barber. 
1787* [By ‘ a Mr Francis^ who had been barber to the^Doctor ’] 

The Witticisms, Anecdotes, Jests, and Sayings, of Dr Samuel Johnson . . . 
collected from Boswell . . . and other Gentlemen. . . . And a full Account of 
Dr Johnson’s Conversation with the King. To which is added a great 
Number of Jests, in which the most distinguished wits of the present 
Century bore a Part By J. Merry, Esq , of Pembroke College. 1791. 
Also 1793 and 1797. 

A Dialogue between Dr Johnson and Mrs Knowles, In The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. June 1791. Rptd separately 1799. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell, Esq. 1791 
See Boswell. ^ 

The Character of Doctor Johnson With illustrations from Mrs Pio/zi, Sir 
John Hawl^ns, and Mr Boswell. 1792, 

[‘ Wrirfen soon after the Publication of his Lives of the Poets’] 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, By Arthur 
Murphy, Esq. 1792, (Preface to edition, published separately.) 

An unfinished Disoourse**by Reynolds, dealing with Johnson’s influence, 
printed in The Works of Reynolds, ed. Malone, Preface, vol. i. 1797. 
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Two Dialogues by Eeynolds in imitation of Johnson’s style of con- 
versation Privately printed [for Lady Thomond] 1816. 

A paper by Eeynolds on Johnson’s character, printed in Leshe and 
Taylor’s Life of Eeynolds, vol 11, 1865 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LLB, with Critical Observations on his 
Works By Eobert Anderson,^MD 1795 3rd edn, enlarged 1815. 
Dr Johnson’s Table-Tltlk containing Aphorisms on Literature, Life, and 
Manners, with Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons 1798 2 vols 1807 

The Table Talk of Samuel Johnson, LL D , comprising his most 
interesting remarks and observations Collected by James 
Boswell, Es( 3L , P R S 2 vols. 1818 

^STarrative of what passed m the visits paid by J. Hoole to Dr Johnson, m his 
last illness By John Hoole In The European Magazme, September 1799 
An Account of the Life of Dr Samuel Johnson, from his birth to his eleventh 
year, written by himself. 1805. 

See sec. B, ante 

Anecdotes, references, etc, by contemporaries in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. ii, p 550, vol v, p. 15, vol ix, p 778, etc. (cf. Gentleman’s 
Magazme, Dec 1784), and Illustrations, vols. iv-viii, pasmn, European 
Magazine, Oct 1799 (by Lady Knight), etc , Seward’s Anecdotes of Distin- 
gmshed Persons, 1795, and Biographiana, 1799, Mant’s Memoirs of Thomas 
Warton, 1802, Wooll’s Memoirs of Joseph Warton, 1806; Cumberland’s 
Memoirs, 1807, Pennington’s Memoirs of Mis Carter, 1808, Percival Stock- 
dale’s Memoirs, 1809, Northcote’s Memoirs of Reynolds, 1813; Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian, 1817; Lsetitia Hawkins’s Memoirs, 1824, Joseph Oradock’s 
Literary Memoirs, 1828; J T Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, 1828 
(ed. Gosse, E., 1895) , Roberts’s Memoirs of Hannah More, 1834 ; Madame 
D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr Burney, 1832, and Diary and Letters, 1842; Prior’s 
Life of Malone, 1860, Autobiography of Mrs Piozzi, ed Hayward, A., 1861, 
Diary of Wilham Wmdham, 1866, Croker’s Correspondence, 1884; Letters 
of Horace Walpole, Cowper, etc. 

Johnsoniana, or, Supplement to Boswell. Edited by Croker, J. W. 1836 
A Diary of a Visit to England m 1775. By an Irishman [Dr Thomas 
Campbell]. With Notes by Steimuel Raymond, M.A, Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales Sydney, 1854 

On the fiuthenticity of this Di%ry, see The Edmburgh Review, October 
1859, and Boswell, ed. Hill, G B , vol, ii, p 338. 

H [Campbell, Thomas.] A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, 
m a series of Letters to John Watkinson, M.D. 1.777 
Fnpubhshed Episodes m the Life of Dr Johnson. By Jewil^t, Llewellynn, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. December 1878 
Johnsoniana. Newly collected and edited by Napier, Eobina. 1884. 
Johnsonian Miscellanies. Arranged and edited by Hill, George Birkbeck. 
2 vols. 1897. 

The Eeades of Blackwood Hill and Dr Johnson’s Ancestry. By Eeade, A. L. 
1906. 

Johnsonian Gleanings. By Eeade, A L Part i, 1909. Part n, 1912L 
Bi-Centenary of the Birth of Dr Samuel Johnson Commemoration 
Festival at Lichfield, September 15th to 19th, 1909 Reports . . edited 
by Baby, J. T. 1909. t . 

[Contams hitherto unpublished material ] 

Doctor Johnson and Mrs Thrale includmg Mrs Thrale’s unpublished 
30urnal of the Welsh tour made in 1774 and much hitherto unpublished 
correspondence of the Streatham cotene. By Broadley, A M. With 
an introductory essay by Seecombe, T. 1910 
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F. Contemporary CnUctsm 
(In chronological order) 

In addition to the books 01 pamphlets noted below^ there are the notices 
and reviews in the periodicals^ such as The Gentleman^ s Magazine^ The 
London Magazine, The Monthly Review, Thi Edinburgh Review, 
1755-6, The Annual Register, and The Critical Review 

An Essay on Tragedy, with a Critical Examen of Mahomet and Irene 
1749 

A Letter from a friend m England to Mr [John] Maxwell . . . with a character 
of Mr Johnson^s English Dictionary lately published, and Mr Maxwell’s 
Justification of himself Dublin, 1755. 

A Poetical Epistle to Mr Samuel Johnson, AM By Mr Murphy. 1760. 

A Eeview of Dr Johnson’s New Edition of Shakespeare In which the 
Ignorance, or Inattention, of that Editor is exposed, and the Poet 
defended from the Persecution of his Commentators By W. Kenrick. 

1765. 

An Examination of Mr Kenrick’s Eeview. [By James Barclay ] 1766. 

A Defence of Mr Kenrick’s Eeview, ... By a Friend. [E. E — ? W. Kenrick.] 

1766. 

The Sale of Authors, A Dialogue, In Imitation of Lucian’s Sale of Philo- 
sophers. 1767, 

[By Archibald Campbell ] 

Lexiphanes, A Dialogue. Imitated from Lucian, and suited to the present 
Times. ... Bemg An attempt to restore the English Tongue to its 
ancient Purity, And to correct, as well as expose, the ajBfected Style, hard 
Words, and absurd Phraseology of many late Writers, and particularly 
of Our English Lexiphanes, the Eambler. 1767. [By Archibald 
Campbell ] 3rd edn 1783. 

Prose on Several Occasions. By G-eorge Colman, Yol ii. 1787. 

[Contams Letter from Lexiphanes, dated 4 DeceniSer 1770; and 
A Sketch of Dr Johnson, signed Chiaro Oscuro. London Packet, 
22 December 1775] ^ 

A Letter to Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 1770. [By Wilkes.] 

The Crisis. In answer to The False Alarm 1770 ^ 

The Constitution Defended, and Pensioner Exposed, in remarks on The False 
Alarm. 1770 

[By John Scott, of Amwell ] 

A Eefutation of a Pamphlet called Thoughts on the late Transactions re- 
specting Falkland’s Islands. In a Letter addressed to the Author, and 
dedicated to Dr Samuel Johnson, 1771. 

Eemarks on the Patriot <fcc [By John Scott, of Amwell ] 1775. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyranny. Addressed to the 
Author, and to Persons in Power 1775. 

Tyranny Unmasked. An Answe# to a Late Pamphlet, entitled Taxation no 
Tyranny.^ 1775. 

Taxation, Tyranny Addressed to Samuel J ohnson, L.L-D. 1775. 

The Pamphlet, entitled, Taxation no Tyranny, candidly considered, and 
iifs arguments, and pernicious doctrines, exposed and refuted n.d, 
[P1775J 

Eesistanco no Eebclhon in answer to Doctor Johnson’s Taxation no Tyranny. 
1775. 

A Defence of the Eesolutiofis and Address of the American Congress^ in reply 
to Taxation no Tyranny, By the Author of Eegulus, n.d. [? 1775], 
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A Letter to Dr Samuel Jolmson, occasioned by his late political publica- 
tions . . . 1775* 

[By J. Towers.] 

Eemarks on a Voyage to the Hebrides, in a Letter to Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
1775. 

A Letter to Dr Samuel Johnson, on His Journey to the IVestern Isles By 
Andrew HendersoA n.d [1775]. 

A Second Letter to Dr Samuel Jolmson, m which his wicked and opprobrious 
mvectiTes are shewn <feo. n d [1775]. 

A Journey to the Highlands of Scotland. *With Occasional Bemarks on 
** Dr Johnson’s Tour By a Lady [Mary Ann Hanway]. nd. [?1776]. 

An Essay upon the Kmg’s Friends, with an account of some discoveries 
made in Italy, and found m a Virgpdi, concermng the Tones. To Dr 
S 1 J n 1776. 

Eemarks on Dr Samuel Johnson’s Journey to the Hebrides. . . By Donald 
M’Nicol, Minister of Lismore m Argyleshire. 1779. Eptd 1817. 

' Eemarks on Johnson’s Life of Milton To which are added Milton’s Tractate 
on Education and Areopagitica 1780. 

[By Archdeacon Francis Blackburne ] 

A Cursory Exammation of Dr Johnson’s Stnctures on the Lyric Per- 
formances of Gray 1781. 

Deformities of Dr Samuel Johnson Selected from his Works 1782 
[By John Callander, of Craigforth ] 

Eemarks on Dr Johnson’s Life, and Critical Observations on the Works of 
Mr Gray 1782 

[By ‘ Wilham Tindal ’—British Museum Catalogue ] 

Eemarks on Doctor Johnson’s Lives of the most emment English Poets. By 
a Yorkshire Freeholder. 1782. 

Observations on Dr Johnson’s Life of Hammond. 1782 

[By Wilham Beville. Bee Anderson’s Life, 1815, p. 401, and Gentle- 
man’s Maga^e, 1822, Part 2, pp 188 and 278 ] 

A Critical B^ew of the Works of Dr Samuel Johnson, containmg A 
particular Vmdication of several eminent Characters. 1783. 

[By John Callander.] # 

A Criticism on the Elegy written in a Country Church-Yard. Bemg a 

contmuation of Dr J n’s Cntei^ on the Poems of Gray. 1783. 2nd 

edn. 1810.* * 

[By John^Young, professor of Greek m the university of Glasgow ] 

An Inquiry mto some Passages in Dr Johnson’s Lives of the Poets Par- 
ticularly his Observations on Lync Poetry, and the Odes of Gray By 
E Potter. 1783. 

A Dialogue between Dr Johnson and Dr Goldsmith, m the Shades, relative 
to the former’s Stnctures on the English Poets, particularly Pope, 
Milton, and Gray 1785 

Devotional Poetry Vmdicated, m some Occasional Eenjarks on the late Dr 
Samuel Johnson’s animadversions upon that subject m his Life of 
Waller. . . By Darnel Turner. Oxford [1785]. 

The Life of Isaac Watts. By Samuel Johnson, LL D. With notes, con- 
taimng ammadversions and additions [by Samuel Palmer]. 1785. 

Essay on the Style of Dr Samuel Johnson. By Eobert Burrowes. In 
Transactions of the Eoyal Irish Academy, vol i. 1787 

Two Dialogues; contammg a comparative view of the Lives, Characters, and 
Writiiigs, of Phihp, the late Earl of Chesterfield, and Dr Samuel 
Johnson. 1787 

[By William Hayley.] 
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An XJufinished Letter to the Rigdit Honourable William Pitt, concerning* 
the !N'ew Dictionary of the English Language By Herbert Croft. 1788. 

The Art of Criticism, as exemplified in Dr Johnson^s Lives of the Most 
Emment English Poets. 1789 
[By Robert Potter ] 

A Critical Enqmry into the Moral Writings of Dr Samuel Johnson..,, To 
which IS added an Appendix containing A Dialogue between Boswell 
and Johnson m the Shades By Attains 1802, 

[By William Mudford, whose name is given in the edition of 1803 ] 

G- Later Ctitzcism^ Biography^ etc. 

Bailey, John. Dr Johnson and his Circle, '^1913 

Carlyle, Thomas Essay on BoswelFs Life of Johnson. Eraser’s Magazine, 
May 1832. 

On Heroes, etc (The Hero as Man of Letters ) May 1840. 

Chalmers, Alexander Essays on the Rambler and Idler. The British 
Essayists, vols xix, xxxni 1802. 

De Quincey, Thomas On J ohnson’s Life of Milton. Works, ed Masson, D , 
vol. IV. 1859. 

Dobson, Austin. Johnson’s Library. Eighteenth-Century Tignettes. Second 
series 1894 

Dr Johnson’s Haunts and Habitations. Introduction to Boswell, ed. 

Glover, A , 1901 Rptd m Side-Walk Studies, 1902 

Drake, Nathan Essays illustrative of The Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler. 
2 vols 1809 

Grant, Lieut.-Col. E. Life of Samuel Johnson With a bibhography by 
Anderson, J. P (Great Writers.) 1887. 

Hill, George Birkbeck, Dr Johnson His Friends and His Critics 1878 

Footsteps of Dr Johnson (Scotland) 1890 

See, also, Rasselas, Lives of the Poets, Letters of Johnson, John- 
sonian Miscellanies, Johnson Club Papers, and Boswell. 

Hutton, W. H. The Rehgion of Dr Johnson Burford Papers, 1905, 

Johnson Club Papers by Various Hands. 1899. 

Macaulay, Lord Essay on Boswell’s Lifetof Johnson, edited by Croker, J. W 
The Edmburgh Review. 1831. 

Samuel Johnson. Encyclopaedia Bntannica. 1856. 

Murray, Sir James A. H. The Evolution of English Lexicography, (Romanes 
lecture.) 1900. 

Nichols, John. The Rise and Progress of the Gentleman’s Magazine... 
being a prefatory introduction to the general index of that work from 
1787 to 1818. 1821. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. Samuel Johnson. (Leslie Stephen lecture.) 1907. 

Johnson on Shakespeare. 1908. * 

Six Essays on Johnson. 1910. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Life of Johnson. (Novelist’s Library.) 1821. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie Samuel Johnson, (English Men of Letters.) 1878. 

Art, on Johnson in D. of N B. vol. xxx. 1892. 

Timmms, S.^'Dr Johnson in Birmingham. (Transaerions of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, Archaeological Section, 1876.) 1880. 

Welsh, C. A Bookseller of the Last Century. Being some Account of the 
Life of John Newbery, etc. 1885. 

Wheatley, H. B. Dr Johnson as a Bibliographer. (Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society, vol. vm.) 1907. r 

White, T. Holt. A Review of Johnson’s Criiicism on the Style of Milton’s 
English Prose. 1818. 
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II. Boswell 

A Works separately published 

An Elegy on the Death of an Amiable Young Lady, With an Epistle from 
Menalcas to Lycidas To which are prefixed three critical recommenda- 
tory letters Edinburgh, 1761 

An Ode to Tragedy. By a Gentleman of Scotland Edinburgh, mdclxi 
(error for 1761). 

The Cub at Newmarket a tale, 1762. • 

Ai» Collection of Original Poems, by the Rct, Mr Blacklock, and other Scotch 
Gentlemen. YoL ii Edmbnrgh, 1762 

[Boswell had a share m editmg this Tolume, to which he contributed ] 

Critical Strictures on the new Tragedy of Elvira, written by David Malloch. 
Elexney, 1763 

[By Boswell, Andrew Erskme, and George Dempster ] 

' Letters between The Honourable Ani^ew Erskme, and James Boswell, Esq 
Flexney, 1763. Ed, Hill, G. B. 1879. Selection, 5 m Letters of Boswell 
to Temple 1857 and 1908 

Dorando, A Spanish Tale London and Edmburgh, 1767, 

The Essence of the Douglas Cause To which is subjoined. Some Obser- 
vations on a Pamphlet lately pubhshed, intitled, Considerations on the 
Douglas Cause 1767 

Long extracts are given in the Scots Magamie, Nov , Deo. 1767 and 
Nov 1768 

Observations on the Douglas Cause m General;. In a Letter to a 

Noble Lord, From a Gentleman m **** With The Essence of the 
Douglas Cause 1769. 

For the letter by Francis Douglas, see Notes and Queries, Sept. 1861, 
P« 222. 

The following^ except where otherwise noted^ were published 
with BosweWs name 

An Account of Corsica, The Journal of a Tour to that Island ; and Memoirs 
of Pascal Paoli Glasgow, 1768. 3rd edn, corrected 1769. 

British Essays m favour of the Brave Corsicans* by several hands Col- 
lected and published by James* Boswell, Esq. 1769. [Preface dated 
15 October 1768.] 

The Decision of the Court of Session upon the question of Literary Property, 
m the cause John Hinton of London, Bookseller, Pursuer, agamst 
Alexander Donaldson, &c. Edinbm’gh, 1774 

A Letter to the People of Scotland, On the Present State of the Nation, 
Edmburgh, 1783. 

A Letter to the People of*Scotland, on the Alarmmg Attempt to infringe 
the Articles of the Union, and introduce a Most Permcious Innovation 

The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
1785. 3rd edn. 1786. Ed Croker, J. W., 1831, etc.; ed Carruthers, R , 
1851, ed. Fitzgerald, Percy, 1874; ed, Napier, A , 1884, ed. Hill, G. B,, 
1887. See^ also^ The Life of Johnson, posU 

A Conversation between His Most Sacred Majesty George III and Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Illustrated with Observations 1790. 

The Celebrated Letter from Samuel Johnson, LLD, to Phihp Dormer 

• Stanliope, Earl of Chesterfield; Now first published, With Notes. 1790. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL D. Comprehendmg an account of his 
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studies and numerous works, m chronological order; a series of his 
epistolary correspondence and conversations with many eminent persons, 
and various original pieces of his composition, never before published 
The whole exhibiting a view of hterature and literary men in Grreat- 
Britain, for near half a century, durmg which he flourished. 2 vola 
Dilly. I'FQl. 2nd edn, revised and augmented 3vols. 1793. 3rd, revised 
and augmented [eited by Malone, Edmond]- 4 vols. 1799 Ed. 
Chalmers, Alex. 4 vols 1822 [Ed Walesby,E P., of Wadham College] 
4 vols Oxford, 1826. Ed Croker, J W. 5 vols. 1831 , 2nd edn, ed by 
Wright, J. 10 vols. 1850. rEd Carruthers, E 4 vols. 1851-2. Ed Fitz- 
gerald, P. 3 vols, 1874. Eeissued with a bibhography of BoswelFs Life 
by Tedder, H. B. 1888 Ed. Napier, A. 5 vols. 1884; also 6 vols 
1884. Ed Morley, Henry. 5 vols 1885. Ed. Hill, G, B. 6 vols. 
1887. Ed Morris, M. 1 vol. (Globe edn) 1893* Ed. Birrell, A. 
6 vols 1896 Ed. Glover, A., with introduction by Bobson, Austin 
3 vols. 1901, Ed, Ingpen, E. (with many illustrations) 1907. 

[The later editions include the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
For further details see the bibliography by Tedder, H E , m P. Fitz- 
gerald’s edition, 1888 ] 

The Principal Corrections and Additions to the First Edition of Mr 
Boswell’s Life of Dr Johnson 1793. 

No Abolition of Slavery; or the Universal Empire of Love, a Poem. 1791. 
[Anon ] 

Songs in the Justiciary Opera, Composed fifty years ago. By C M 

and B * I C, C. Auchinleck, 1816. 

[‘ Those that are here preserved are given from memory.’ Advertise- 
ment.] 

Privately printed for Sir Alexander Boswell , included in Maidment’s 
Court of Session Garland, 1839 etc 

Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Eev W J. Temple Now first 
published from the ongmal MSS With an introduction and notes [by 
Francis, Philip] 1857 

with an introduction by Seccombe, T 1908. 

Boswelliana The Commonplace Book of James Boswell. With a memoir 
and annotations by the Eev Charles Sogers . . . and introductory remarks 
by . Lord Houghton. Printed for the Grampian Club 1874 

[A selection limited to ‘anecdotes personal to the writer’ had been 
contributed by Milnes, E. M., afterwards Lord Houghton, to the Mis- 
cellanies of the Philobiblon Society, vol. ii, 1855-6.] 

Wrongly attributed to Boswell 

The Speeches, Arguments, and Determinations of The Lords of Council and 
Session m Scotland, upon [the Douglas Cause], With an Introductory 
Preface, By a Barrister at Law, Ahnon *'1767. 

[Attributed to Boswell in Halkett and Laing ] 

A Letter to Eobert Macgueen Lord Braxfield, on his promotion to be one of 
the Judges of- the High Court of Justiciary. Edmburgh, 1780. 

[Attributed to Boswell m the Bodleian Catalogue.] 


B. Contributions to Periodicals 


The Scots Magazine 

Terses on the equestrian statue of King Charles II in the Parliaifient close*, 
being painted white September 1767 
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Pirologne at the opening of the Theatre-Royal in Edinburgh. IS’ovember 

1767. 

Memorial in behalf of the Corsicans December 1768 

[The numbers for June, July, August 1768 contain correspondence 
between the Hon. Miss Primerose and the author of the Essence of the 
Douglas Cause reprinted from the Edmburgh Courant ] 

The London Maga^e 

Memorial in Behalf of the Corsicans. December 1768. 

A Letter from James Boswell, Esq[ , on Shakespeare’s Jubilee at Stratford- 
upon-Avon An Account of the Armed Cbrsican Chief at the Masctuerade, 
followed by Boswell’s poem September 1769 Pp 451-6 
On the Profession of a Player. •August, September, October 1770. 

Letter, with an unpubhshed song by G-oldsmith, mteuded to have been sung 
m She Stoops to Conquer. June 1774. 

The Hypochondriack. Seventy numbers, from October 1777 to August 
1783 

’ (?) The Story of Mr Levet. Signed S. Y. September 1783 
(?) Memoirs of Mrs Anne Wilhams. Signed B. December 1783. 

The G-entleman’s Magazme 

Two Letters in reply to criticisms on the Journal April 1786. 

Ode to Mr Charles Dilly. April 1791 (cf June, p 564) 

Letters in reply to Miss Anna Seward. ^November 1793, January 1794. 

[He was preparing a reply to Samuel Parr shortly before his death. 
June 1795, p 525] 

The European Magazine 

Memoirs of James Boswell, Esq. May, June 1791 
The Edinburgh Courant. 

Correspondence on the Douglas Cause, reprinted in the Scots Magazme for 
June, July, August 1768. 

The Public Advertiser 

Letter, with *a genuine copy’ of the Theatre-Royal Prologue. 12 January 

1768. , 

[In this letter Boswell is an *old correspondent T 

The St James’s Chromcle ^ 

Letter on Hackman, the murderer 17 Apnl 1779. {See Notes and Queries, 
September 1863, p. 232.] 

C Contenipo'i ao p Criticism (apait from Reviews in Periodicals) 

An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq , occasioned by his havmg transmitted the 
moral writmgs of Dr Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoh. By W. K[en- 
rick] 1768 

A Poetical and Congratulatory Epistle to James Boswell, Esq, on his 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By Peter Pmdar. 1786. 
Pijiupcsque Beauties of Boswell— twenty caricatures m illustration of 
Boswell’s Journal [By Collings and Rowlandson.] 1786. 

Remarks on the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides In a Letter to James 
Boswell, Esq LS»fi ned Verax ] P 1786 ] 

A Defence of Mr Boswell’s Journal, in a Letter to the Author of the 
Remarks 1786. 

jrhe Remftrker Remarked; or, a Parody on the Letter to Mr Boswell, on his 
Tour, etc 1786. 
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(Included m A Miscellany by WliytS, S and E. A, 1799, reissued^afe 
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OLIVER GOLBSMITH 
I COLLBCTE0 WOKKS 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. Compiled for Bishop 
Percy, and edited by Bose, '^Samuel. 4 vols, 1801. (Includes the so- 
called Pi^rcy memoir, and unpubhshed prologues to She Stoops to 
ConoLuer.) In the 4th edn, 1820, was first printed the oratorio The Cap- 
tivity, afterwards issued separately in 1837. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Ohver Goldsmith. Ed. Prior, James. 4 vols, 
1837. (Contains ‘a variety of piece now first collected.’) 

The Works of Ohver Goldsmith. (Murray’s British Classics.) Ed, Cunning- 
ham, Peter. 4 vols. 1854. (First printed translation of Vida’S Game ot 
Chess.) 
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The Works of Oliver Ooldsmith. With memoir by Spalding, William. 
1858. (Contains facsimile of important letter to Mrs Lawder (Jane 
Contarine).) 

The Works of Oliver G-oldsmith. With life, etc., by Waller, J. F. 1864-5, 
The Miscellaneous Works of Ohver Ooldsmith. Griobe edn. Biographical 
introduction by Masson, David. 1869 
The Works of Oliver Q-oldsmith. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) With notes 
and hfe by Oibbs, J. W. M. 5 vols. 1885-6. (Oontains some ‘hitherto 
uncollected’ pieces.) 


II. Paet Collectioks 

Poems and Plays, 1'77'7 , Poeticaland Dramatic Works, 2 vols. 1780, Poetical 
Works, Aldme edn, ed. Mitford, John, 1831; new edn, 1895; Poetical 
Works, ed. Corney, Bolton, 1846, Goldsmith’s Select Poems, ed. Lobban, 
J. H., 1900, Complete Poetical Works, ed Dobson, A., Oxford edn, 
1906, Plays of Goldsmith, Belles-Lettres Series, edd Dobson, A. and 
Baker, George P , 1903 , and Plays and Vicar of Wakefield, by Doble, 
C, E. and Ostler, G., Oxford edn, 1909. (This last contains a valuable 
glossanal mdex.) 


III. Separate Works 

The Memoirs of a Protestant, condemned to the Galleys of France, for bis 
Beligion Written by Himself . . . Translated from the Original, just 
published at the Hague, by Willmgton, James 2 vols 1758. Beprmt 
published in 1895, with introduction by Dobson, A, and facsimile of 
Goldsmith’s receipt to Edward Dilly.. 

An Encimry into the present state of Polite Learnmg m Europe. 1759. 

*2nd edn, ‘revised and corrected,’ 1774. (In this edn much is omitted, 
mcludmg the verses firom Macrobius (Prologue of Laberius).) 

The Bee. 6 October to 24 iN'ovember 1759. Issued in a volume, December 
1759. Annotated edn, by Dobson, A (Temple Classics.) 1903. 

Memoirs of M. de Voltaire. The Lady’s Magazme. 1761. 

The Mystery Bevealed. (Pamphlet on the Cock-lane Ghost.) 1742 [1762]. 

The^ History of Mecklenburgh. 17fe. 

The Art of Poetry. 2 vols. 1762, (Said to have been revised by Goldsmith 
for INTewbei^^,) • 

The Citizen of the World, or. Letters from a Chinese Philosopher, residing 
in London, to -his Fnend in the East Appeared in The Pubhc Ledger 
as Chinese Letters from 24 January 1760 to 14 August 1761, published 
m two volumes, May 1762. Separate annotated ednfe by Kmght, Charles, 
1840, and Dobson, A. (Temple Library), 2 vols. 1891 , and Temple Classics, 
2 vols 1900. 

Plutarch’s Lives, abridged ^rom the Greek, By Goldsmith and Joseph 
CoUyer. 7 vols. 1762. 

The Life of Bichard E'ash, of Bath, Es^mi^e, 1762. 2nd edn, revised. 
Same year. 

An History of England in a Series of Letters firom a Noblemap to his Son, 
2 vols. 1764. 

The Traveller; or, a Prospect of Society. Published 19 December 1764 
(dated 1765). Three edns quickly followed, and a 9th was issued m 
1774, the year of the author’s death. (Kumerous alterations were made 
between the 1st and the 6th edn, of 1770.) 

^says. By Mr Goldsmith. 1765, 2nd edn, corrected, 1766. 

Edwin and Angelma (The Hermit). Printed privately for the amusement of 
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the Countess of I^’orthumberland [1765.] (Mterwards included, in The 
Yioar of Wakefield ) 

The Yicar of Wakefield 2 toIs 1766. Puh 27 March. 2nd edn, 31 May 
3rd edn, 29 August; 4th edn, 1770; 5th edn, April 1774 (dated 1773)! 
(Johnson’s ‘exact narration’ in Boswell (ed. Hill, H B,, 1887, vol. i 
p. 416, and vol. in, p 321), of which most other accounts are variations^ 
was that, some time before the publication of ^ The Traveller in 1764* 
having been applied to by Groldsmith m distress and durance, he 
[Johnson] sold the MS to a bookseller for £60 (or guineas). In Charles 
Welsh’s life of ilewbery, 1885, pp. 58-9, that writer pointed out that he 
had found in some old account-books an entry showing that Goldsmith 
had sold a third share of the book to Benjamin Collins, prmter, 'of 
Salisbury (who afterwards printed it), 28 October 1762, for £21. That 
The Yicar was being written in 1761-2, is plam from internal eTidence 
(references to the musical glasses, the Auditor, etc ) ; but no conclusive 
solution of the apparent conflict between the two stories has yet been 
propounded, although it may be a very simple one.) 

A detailed bibliography of The Yicar, commg down to 1885, is prefixed ^ 
to Stock’s facsimile reprint of that date. There is also a bibliography in 
the Great Writers series. Separate annotated editions were issued in 
The Parchment Library, 1883, rev 1908, by Macmillan, Michael, 1897 ; 
and Doble, C. E , Oxford edn, 1909 

A Concise History of Philosophy and Philosophers Translated by Goldsmith 
from the French of Formey, J. H S. 1766. 

A Short English Grammar, 1766 

Poems for Young Ladies. Collected, with Preface by Goldsmith. 1767 

Beauties of English Poesy 2 vols 1767. 

The Good ISfatur’d Man, a Comedy. 1768 (5 February) Produced at Covent 
garden, 29 January 5th edn. 1768. 

The Eoman History. 2 vols. 1769. Abridged by the author for the use of 
schools, 1772 

The Deserted Yillage. Published 26 May 1770. Four more edns m the same 
year. 

The Life of Thomas Parnell. 1770 Also prefixed to Parnell’s Works, same 
year ^ 

The Life of Henry St John, Lord Yiscount Bolingbroke. 1770. (Originally 
prefixed to Bolingbroke’s Dlsserta^^on on Parties.) 

The History of England. 4 vols. 1771. 

Threnodia Augustahs. Monody on the Death of the Prmcess Dowager of 
Wales. 1772. 

She Stoops to Conquer, a Comedy. 1773 (26 March). Produced at Covent 
garden, 15 March. 

[For a Song by Dr Goldsmith, originally intended to be sung by Miss 
Hardcastle m this comedy, see a letter by J^ames Boswell m The London 
Magazme for June 1774 ] 

Betaliation, a Poem, 1774 (19 ^pnl). 2nd edn, with ‘explanatory notes,’ 
same year. Fifth edn, 1774, with supplementary epitaph on Caleb WMte- 
foord ^To an 8th edn, 1777, other poems were added, together with a 
life varied from Glover’s Anecdotes, Annual Eegister, 1774, pp. 29-34. 

An History of the Earth and Animated Nature. 8 vols. 1774. 

The Haunch of Yenison, a poetiiml epistle to Lord Clare, 1776. (Contains 
H. W. Bunbury’s portrait.) 

A Survey of Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. 1776* 

The Comic Romance of Jif onsieur Scarron. 2 vols* [1780.] Translation 
attributed to Goldsmith. 
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IV. Bio<jeaphy and Criticism 

Black, W. Goldsmith Enghsh Men of Letters. 1878 
Boswell, James. Life of Samuel Johnson, etc. 2 toIs. 1791. 

Cooke, W. European Magazine 1793 Pp. 91-5, 170-4, 258-63. 

Courthope, W J. History of Enghsh Poetry 1905 (Yol, y, pp. 209-19.) 
Cox, M F. The Counjry and Kmdred of Ohver Goldsmith. Journal of the 
National Literary Society of Ireland, 1900. (Yol. i, pt. n, pp. 81-111.) 
Cumberland, Eichard. Memoirs ... written by Himself. 2yols. 1807. (Yol i, 
pp. 350-74) 

IJaTies, T Memoirs of Dayid Garrick 2 vols 1780. (Yol. n, pp 142-64.) 
Be Quincey, Thomas YTorks, 1853-60 (Yol vi, pp. 194-233 ) 

Dobson, Austin Life of Goldsmith Great Wnters, 1888 Contains three 
hitherto unpublished letters , and a Bibhography by Anderson, John P 
Eey. edn, without Bibhography, New York, 1899 
Ford, E Names and Characters in the Yicar of Wakefield. National 
Eeview, May, 1883. 

Forster, J. Life and Adventures of Oliver Gnldsmith, A Biography. 1848. 
2nd edn. 2 vols. 1854. Fmaledn. 1877. 

Article on this m Quarterly Eeview, vol. xcv (pp. 394-448) 

Forsyth, W. Novels and Novehsts of the Eighteenth Century, etc 1871. 
(Chap. X.) 

Glover, WiDiam Anecdotes of the late Dr Goldsmith. Annual Eegister, 
1774. (Pp. 29-34.) 

Hawes, W. An Account of the late Dr Goldsmith’s lUness, etc. 1774. 
4th edn. 1780 

Hawkms, Sir John. Life of Samuel Johnson 1787. Pp. 416-21 
Howitt, W. Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets. 1857. 
Pp. 195-228. 

Hunt, Leigh, Classic Tales, etc. 1806. Yol. i, pp 41-80, (Contains an 
essay on Goldsmith.) 

Irving, Washington Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 1844. 2 vols. Eevised 
ficom Forster, 1849 

King, E. Ashe Ohver Goldsmith. 1910. 

Leshe, C. E. and Taylor, Tom. f4ife and Times of Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 
1865. 2 vols. 

Lytton, Lord. • Article on Forster’s Eife. Edmburgh Eeview, vol lxxxviii, 
pp. 193-225. 

Macaulay, Lord. Article on Goldsmith m Encyclopaedia Bntaumca, 1856. 

Vol X. Eptd m Miscellaneous Writmgs 1880 
Mangin, E. An Essay on Light Beading. 1808 (Contams, at pp. 136-50, 
the letter from Strean referred to, p. 195, ante^ 

The Parlour Wmdow. Eeferences to Goldsmith, pp. 2, 4, 26. 

Mason, W. S. A Statistical* Account ... of Ireland. 1814-49 3 vols. (V ol. iii, 
pp. 356-66.) (Contains particulars of the Goldsmith family.) 

Minto, W. Manual of Enghsh Prose JLiterature. 1886. (Goldsmith 
pp. 461-73.) 

Monthly Eeview. 1757. (Nos. from April to September contain Goldsmith’s 
review work for Ealph Giuffilths.) 

Moore, F. Frankfort. Goldsmith, 1910. 

Nichols, J. Literary Anecdotes, 1812-15, and Illuatrations, etc. 1817-58 
Northcote, J. Memoirs of Eeynolds, 1813. (Many references to Goldsmith.) 
Pnop, Sir James. Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 1837. 2 vols. 
iTaine, H.^A. Histoire de la Litt^ratore Anglais^ 1863-4. 4 vols. (Yoini, 
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CHAPTER X 

THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OE THE MIDDLE ACES 
I. General Works 

Addison, J. On Chevy Chase, Spectator 70 (21 May 1711) and 74 (25 May - 
1711), 

Beers, H. A. History of Enghsh Romanticism m the 18th century [Adds 
items to Phelps’s treatment of Norse influences ] 1899. 

[Drummond, W] Polemo-Middinia mter Vitarvam et Nebernam. Aec, 
Jacobi id nominis (luinti, Regis Scotorum, cantilena rustica vulgo 
inscripta Christs Kirk on the Green Recensuit notisq.ue illustravit 
E. GCibson]. Oxford, 1691. 

Dryden, John. Miscellany Poems. Part vi. 2nd edn. 1716 

Contains Hervor at Angantyr’s Grave, rptd from Hickes’s Thesaurus. 
Parley, P. E. Scandinavian Influences on the English Romantic Movement. 
Harvard Studies in Philology, no 9. Cambridge, Mass. 1903 

[Extremely valuable for the bibliography of translations from the 
Scandinavian and of original poetic treatment of Scandmavian subjects 
to the end of the 18th century.] 

Herzfeld, G. Bemerkungen uber die nordischen Stofife in der englischen 
Poesie des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Appendix to William Taylor von 
Norwich. Eine Studie. Halle, 1897.^ 

Hickes, G Institutiones grammaticae^ Anglo-Saxonicae Moeso-Got||cae, 
etc. Oxford, 1689. 

Linguanira vett. septentrionalium thesaurus grammatico-criticus et 

archaeologicus, 2 vols. Oxford, 1703~5. 

Hurd, R. Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 1762. Ed, Moriey, B. J. 
1911. 

Metcalfe, P. The Englishman and the Scandinavian. 1880. 

Nordby, C. H. The influence of old Norse literature upon English literature. 
Columbia, 1901. [ Briefly reviews some of the authors discussed in Parley’s 
dissertation, but is for the most part concerned with a later period ] 
Phelps, W. L. The beginnings of the English Romantic movement. Boston, 
1893. 

Temple, Sir William. On the Death-Song of Ragnar Lodbrok, etc. Essays 
Upon Heroick Yirtue ; Upon Poetry, Miscellanea. Pt, ii. 1690.^ 


II, Particular Writers 
Michael Bruce (1746—1767) 

Poems on several occasions;, [Including two Danish Odea] l?7(r. Rptd in 
Works. Ed. Grosart, A. B Edinburgh, 1865. 
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Thomas Chatterton 

(1) Collected Editions 

Miscellanies in prose and verse, (Ed. Broughton, J.) With snpplement 
l'7'78-84. 

Walpole, H tetter to the editor of the Miscellanies of Thomas 
Chatterton. Strawberry Hill 1779. 

Works Edd, Southey, R. and Cottle, J. With Life by G-regory, G. 3 vols. 
1803 

Boetical Works. Ed. Willcox, C. B 2 vols Cambridge, 1842. 

Poetical Works, with an essay '\)n the Rowley poems by Skeat, W W. and 
a memoir by Bell, E 2 vols. 1871 2 vols. 1875 (Aldme Poets). 

Complete Poetoal Works Ed. with a biographical mtroduction, notes, 
glossary, and bibliography by Roberts, H B 2 vols 1906. 

Poetical Works. With an mtroduction by Lee, Sir S. 2 vols. 1906-9. 

Chatterton’s writings were translated mto French by Pagnon, J., with a 

memoir by Callet, A. 2 vols. 1839. 

(2) Separate Works 

An elegy on the much lamented death of William Beckford, Esq. 1770 

The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin (Ed by Eagles, T.) 1772. 

The Revenge a burletta With additional songs. 1795. 


(3) The Rowley Poems, includmg the controversial literature 
as to their authorship 

Poems supposed to have been written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley and others 
in the 15th century. Ed. Tyrwhitt, T. 1777 , 2nd cdn, 1777 ; 3rd edn, 
1778 (with Appendis). Ed. Milles, J. 1782. Ed. Sharpe, L. Cambridge, 
1794. Ed. Steele, R 1898 Ed. Hare, M. E. Oxford, 1911. (A reprmt 
of Tyrwhitt’s third edn with a useful bibhography.) 

[? Ampler, H ] Remarks upon the eighth section of the second volume of 
Mr Warton^s History of Enghsh Poetry, [1779.] 

[Warton had mcluded an account of the Rowley Poems in his History; 
but he viewed them with suspicion ] 

Bryant, J Observations upon the Poems of T Rowley, m which the authen- 
ticity of those poems is ascertained. 1781. , 

An Exammation of the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley and WilUam 
Canynge, with a defence of the opinion of Mr Warton. Sherborne. 
[1782.] 

Greene, B. B Strictures upon a pamphlet [by Malone, E.] entitled Cursory 
observations, etc. With a postscript on Mr Thomas Warton’s Inquiry 
into the same subject 1782. • 

Hickford, R. Observations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, tending to 
prove that they were really written by him and other ancient authors. 
With Remarks on the Appendix of the editor [Tyrwhitt, T.] of Rowley’s 
Poems [1782 ] 

Malone, E. Cursory observaljons on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley. 
1782. 

Tyrwhitt, T. A Vmdication of the appendix to the Poems called Rowley , 
in reply to the answers of the Bean of Essster [Milles], Jacob Bryant 
and a third anonymous writer. 17^ 
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Warton, T. An Inquiry into the authenticity of the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Eowley. In which the arguments of the Dean of Exeter [Milles] 
and Mr Bryant are examined. 1782 

Mathias, T. J An essay on the evidence, external and internal, relating to 
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Sherwen, J. The mtroduction to an examination of some part of the internal 
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see Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, ed Bohn, H G-., part viii, 1864, and 
the Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum, 

(4) Biography and Criticism 

Britton, J The Life, Character, and Writings of Chatterton. In his 
Historical and architectural essay relating to RedclifPe Church, Bristol, ^ 
1813, 

Croft, Sir H. Love and Madness. A story too true, m a series of letters 
between parties whose names would perhaps be mentioned, were they less 
known or less lamented, 1780, 4th edn 1780 

Love and Madness in a series of letters, one of which contains the 

orignal account of Chatterton New edn, 1786. 

Love Letters of Mr Hackman and Miss Reay, 1775-1779, Ed by Burgess, 

G. 1895, [A re-issue of Love and Madness.] 

Chatterton and Love and Madness a letter from Sir Herbert Croft 
to Mr Nichols 1800. 

Davis, J. The Life and Letters of Thomas Chatterton, 1806, 

Gregory, G. The life of Thomas Chatterton, with criticisms on his genius 
and writings. 1789. Republished in Southey and Cottle’s edn of Chat- 
terton’s Works, 1803, 

Ingram, J. H. The True Chatterton. A new study from ongmal documents, 
1910. 

Lacy, Ernest. Chatterton. (Tragedy.) In Plays and Sonnets, Philadelphia, 
1900. 

Maitland, S. R. Chatterton. An essay. 1857. 

Masson, D, Chatterton. A storyof l770r> In Essays biographical and critical. 

1856. Re-issued 1874 New edn 1899, 

Pryce, G. Memorials of the Canynges’ family and their times To which is 
added inedited memoranda (42 pp.) relating to Chatterton. Bnstol, 
1854 

Puettmann, H. Chatterton. Leben des Dichters und Dichtungen, 2 vols. 
Barmen, 1840. 

Richter, H. Thomas Chatterton. Schipper’s Wiener Beitrage. Yienna, 
1900 

Boss, J [formerly J. Dix], The hfe of Thomas Chatterton; including his 
unpubhshed poems and corr^pondence. 1837. 1851. 

Russell, C. E. JDhomas Chatterton, the marvellous boy. The story of a strange 
Mfe, 1752-1770. 1909. 

Vigny, A. de. Chatterton. Drame. 1835. 

Watts-Dunton, T. Thomas Chatterton. Prejdxed to the selection from his 
poems m T. H. Ward’s English Poets. Vol iii. 1880. 

Wilson, D. Thomas Chatterton. A biographical study. 1869. 
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Chapter X 

Amos Simon Cottle (1768?— 1800) 

Icelandic Poetry, or the Edda of Ssemnnd translated into English verse. 
Bristol, 1797. 


George Ellis (1753-1815) 

Specimens of the early English poets 1790. New edn 1801. 

Yol I of the 1801 edn contains John Hookham Erere^s translation of 
Brunanhurh^ with the followmg note fey the editor ‘ This was written 
several years ago during the controversy occasioned by the poems 
attributed to Eowley, and was intended as an mutation of the style and 
language of the fourteenth century. The reader will probably hear with 
some surprise that this singular instance of critical ingenuity was the 
composition of an Eton school-boy ’ 

Specimens of early Enghsh Metrical Bomances chiefly written during the 
early part of the fourteenth century, to which is prefixed an historical 
mtroduction. 1805. 


Evan Evans (1731—1789) 

Some Specimens of the poetry of the antient Welsh Bards. 1764. 

Thomas Gray 

See bibhography to chap, vi, ante, 

David Herd (1732—1810) 

See vol. IX, chap, xrv, bibliography. 

Richard Hole (1746—1803) 

Arthur, or the Northern Enchantment. A poetical romance in seven books. 
1789, 

Edward Jernmgham (1727—1812) 

The Eise and Progress of the Scand^avian Poetry. 1784. 


James Macpherson 
(1) Poetical Works * 

The Poems of Ossian, contaming the poettcal works of James Macpherson 
in prose and rhyme, l^d, by Laing, M. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1805, 

A, Ossiamc JPoetry, 

A good bibhography of Macpherson^s O^an, and of the literature of the 
Ossiamc controversy, will be found in Lowndes’s Bibhdgrapher’s Manual, 
e^ Bohn, H, O., part yi. 1861. • 

Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the Biighlands of Scotland, and 
translated from the Oahc or Erse language Edinburgh, 1760, 

Fingal. An ancient epic poem. In six books With several other poems 
translated from the Galic language by James Macpherson. 1762. 

•Temora * An ancient epic poem. In eight bookst With several other poems 
translated from the Galic language by James Macpherson. 1763, 
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Robert Dodsley 

See bibliography to vol. ix, chap. vi. 

Richard Graves 
The Festoon, a collection of Epigrams. 1766. 

The Spiritual Quixote, or the Summer’s Ramble of Mr Geoffipy Wildgoose. 
A comic romance 3 vols. 1772. 2nd edition, 1774; 1792, 1808. Rptd 
in the British I^ovelists, 2 vols 1820. 

Euphrosyne, or Amusements on the Road of Life. 1776. 2 vols. 1780. 
Columella, or the Distressed Anchoret A colloQ,uial tale. 2 vols. 1779. 
Eugemus, or Anecdotes of the Golden Yale. 2 vols. 1785. 

Lucubrations. 1786. 

Recollections of some particulars of the life of YTilliam Shenstone, Esg. 
1788. 

** The Rout, or a sketch of modern life. 1789. 

Plexippus, or the Aspirmg Plebeian. 2 vols 1790 

The Reveries of Solitude. Consisting of essays in prose, a new translation 
of the Muscipula, and ongmal pieces in verse 1793. 

Senihties, or solitary amusements in prose and verse. 1801 
The Invahd, with the obvious means of en^oymg health and long life. 1804. 
The Triflers, consistmg of trifling essays, trifling anecdotes, and a few 
poetical trifles 1805, 1806. 

And other works 


Richard dago 

See bibliography to chap, v, ante* 

YTilliam Shenstone 
See bibliography to chap* vii, ante* 

William Somerville (or Somervile) 

See bibhography to chap, v, ante. 

A few letters of Somerville, in the possession of the last descendant of his 
cousin and correspondent Lord Som^viUe, were published in The Monthly 
Packet, November 1898. 


C, Modern Boohs 

• 

Courtney, W. P. Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry, its contents and contributors. 
A chapter in the history of English literature in the eighteenth century. 
(Privately prmted.) 19k0. 

Hutton, W. H Burford Papers. 1905. [Accounts of the Warwickshire 
cotene and of Richard Graves.] 

Kilvert, P. Remams m prose and verse. 1866. 

[Includes an account of Richard Graves.] 

Sichel,aW. Bolingbroke and his tunes. 2 vols. 1901 and 1902. ^[Menioirs of 
Lady Luxborough, prmting Bohngbroke’s correspondence with her.] 
Straus, R. Robert Dodsley, poet, publisher, and playwright. 1910. 


n. L. X. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HISTORIANS 

I 

Hume an^ Mobeen Histoeians 
James Anderson (1662-1728) 

An histonoal essay showing that the crown and kingdom of Scotland is 
imperial and independent. 1705. [A reply to The Superiority and 
Direct Dominion of the Imperial Crown and Kingdom of England 
over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, 1704, by Atwood, Wilham, 
sometime chief justice of New York. Anderson criticised and condemned " 
as forgeries the documents relatmg to the homage of the Scottish kmgs 
which John Hardyng supphed to the Bnghsh treasury m 1457. Atwood 
rephed with The Scotch patriot unmasked. Anderson’s book caused 
great excitement m Scotland, and the Scottish parhament voted him 
£4800 Scots and ordered Atwood’s books to be burnt ] 

Collections relatmg to the History of Mary, Queen of Scots, etc. 4 vols 4to. 
1727-8. [Of great value.] 

Selectus diplomatum et numismatum Scotiae thesaurus, etc. 1739 [A 
magnificent compilation finished shortly before Anderson’s death, and 
published by Euddiman, Thomas, with an introduction, translated and 
published independently, 1773.] 


Thomas Birch 

As to his edition of the Thurloe Papers, see bibhography to vol. vii, 
chaps. Till and ix, p. 435, ante. 

Lives and characters in Houbr^en’s Heads of illustrious persons of Oreat 
Britain. 1743 With additions. 2 vols. 1747-51. 

Life of the Hon. Eobert Boyle, prefixed to Boyle’s Works. 1744. 

An InqLTobey into the share which King Charles I had in the Transactions of 
- the earl of G-lamorgan for bringing over a body of Irish rebels to assist 
that King in which Mr Carte’s imperfect account is imx»artially con- 
sidered. (Anonymous.) 1747. 2nd edn, with appendix containmg letters 
of the king to the earl of Glamorgan. 1756. 

The ease of the Boyal Martyr considered ;!svith candour in Answer to 
somehbels,&c., by John Boswell, vicar of Taunton, 1758. [Beply 
to Inquiry.] 

An historical view of the negotiations between the courts of England, Prance, 
and Brussels; 1592-1617, extracted chiefly from the State papers of 
Sir T. Edmonds, and of A Bacon. 1749. 

Life of Dr John TiHotson, archbkhop of Canterbury, compiled chiefly from 
his original papers. 1752 

BemarksontheLife,etc. 1753. 3rd edn, with additions. 1755. [Beply 
by Smith, Greorge, editor of Bede, a nonjurmg bishop.] 

Memoirs of the reign of Queen Elizabeth from 1581 to her dea% from the 
original papers of A. Bacon, and other manuscripts [at Lambeth], 2 vols.^ 
1754. 
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The Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I, chiefly from his 
own papers. 1760. 

Letters between Colonel R Hammond and the Committee of Lords and 
Commons at Derby House relating to Charles I while conflned m Caris- 
brooke castle. 1764 

The Court and Tunes of James the First, illustrated by autheniio and con- 
fidential Letters, ei^c. 2 yoIs. 1848 

The Court and Tunes ol Charles the First, illustrated, etc., mcluding memoir 
of the mission m England of the Capuchin fnars m the service of Queen 
Henrietta Jijlaria, etc. 2 vols. 1848 ® 

Both these were transcribed by Birch, and ed. by the author of Memoirs 
of Sophia Dorothea. [Williams, R. F.] 

Bit William Blackstone (1723-1780) 

An Analysis of the Laws of England. 1754. 3rd edn. Oxford, 1758. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England. 4 vols, 1765-9 For a list of the 
subsequent edns and adaptations see bibhography appended to notice of 
Blackstone in D of IT B vol. v. The work was translated into French, 
G-erman and Italian 

Tracts chiefly relating to the antiquities and laws of England. 2 vols. 1762. 
3rd edn Oxford, 1771. 

Reports of cases determmed in the several courts of Westmmster HaU, from 
1746 to 1779. 2 vols. 1781 (With a life by Chtherow, J.) 

Archibald Bower 

The History of the Popes from the foundation of the see of Rome to the 
present time 7 vols. 1748-66 [Vol. y, 1761, contams A summary view 
m 186 pp , of the controversy between the papists and the author.] An 
edn with continuation by Cox, S. H Philadelphia, 1844. 

The more noteworthy pamphlets on Bower and his History are A 
dialogue between Archibald and Timothy, Douay, 1748 , Remarks on the 
first two volumes of the late Lives, etc., Douay, 1754, Six Letters from 

d B r to Father Sheldon, 1756, Mr Bower^s answer to a 

scurrilous pamphlet, etc, 1757, Bower and TiUemont compared, 1757 
(Douglas) ,.^Mr Bower’s answer tQ Bower and Tillemont compared, 1757; 
A full confutation of Bower’s three defences, 1757 (Douglas), A complete 
and final detection, 1758 (Douglas). [A collection of the Bower pamphlets, 
includmg most of above, with portrait of Bower, is m the Bnt. Mus. 
Library,] 

Thomas Carte 

The Insh Massacre set in a clear hght. Wherein Mr Baxter’s account of it 
in the history of his own life and the Abridgment thereof by Dr Calamy 
IS fully con^dered. Together with two,rephes from Mr Ghaundler, etc. 
[1714 ] 2nd edn, with additions [1715], aud m Somers Tracts, vol. iix, 
1809. 

The iTife of James, Duke of Ormond, to which is added a very valuable 
collection of letters, etc. 3 vols. VoL ni containing the letters, 1735 , 
vols. I and 11 the life, 1736. Revised edn. 6 vols. Oxford, 1851. 

Afgeneral account of the necessary materials for a History of England, etc. 
[1738.1 ^ 

GoUection of original letters and papers concerning the a&irs of England 
1640-1661, etc, 1739. 
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The History of the Eevolution in Portugal from the foundation of that 
kingdom to 1667,TnLth letters of Sir R. Southwell to the Duke of Ormond. 
1740 

Oollection of several papers published by Mr. T. C., etc. 1744. 

A general History of England by Thomas Carte, an Englishman. 4 vols, 
1747-55. See under Birch, Thomas, ante 

Arthur Collins (1690P-1760) 

The liife of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, from the original manuscript 
wrote soon after his lordship^'s death, etc , with other matters relatmg to 
the Cecil family, 1732. 

Letters and Memorials of State in the reigns of Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, Charles I, part of the Reign of Charles II, and Oliver^s 
usurpation from the originals at Penshurst Place and the Office of 
Papers and Records of State With genealogical and historical illus- 
trations by the editor. 2 vols. 1746. [G-enerally known as The Sydney 
Papers. {See vol. viii, p. 267, note, ante )] 

Collins was the compiler of a Peerage and of various family histories* 

George Crawfurd (d 1748) 

A genealogical history of the Stewarts from 1034 to 1710, to which is pre- 
fixed a description of the shire of Renfrew 2 pts 1710. The Shire of 
Renfrew continued by Semple, W. 1782. 2nd edn, continued. 1818. 

Lives and characters of the officers of the Crown and State of Scotland from 
David I to the Union Yol. i. 1726. (All published ) 

Memoir of Henry G-uthrie prefixed to reissue of The Memoirs of Henry 
Guthry, late bishop of Bunkeld. 1748. 

[Though Crawfurd’s works are now superseded, he was a learned and 

laborious man. He was author of The Peerage of Scotland, 1716.] 

Sir David Dalrymple 
See Lord Hailes. 

Sir John Dalrymple 

Essay towards a general history of feudal property m Great Britain. 1757. 
4th edn, enlarged and corrected. 1759. 

Criticised in A discourse on thelbookland and folklandi of the Saxons, 
wherem the nature of those kinds of estates is explained and the notion 
of them advanced by Sir John Dalrymple confuted, Cambridge, 1775. 

Memoirs of Great B^^tain and Ireland from the dissolution of the last 
parliament of Charles II until the sea battle of La Hogue 2 pts 1771. 
2nd edn, with continuation. Until the capture of the French and Spamsh 
fleets at Tigo. 3 vols. 1790. New edn, witli^. appendixes 1796. 

French tr* of the earlier part, 1776. Criticised by O’Halloran, S , in 
Observations on the Memoirs, etc., 4to, 1772; in the Letters of L^y 
Rachel Bussell, with an introduction vmdicating the character of Lord 
Bussell against Sir John Dalrymple, 1773, 7th edn, 1809; and m Lord 
[John] Btissell’s Life of William Lord Bussell, 1819, 4th edn, 1855. 

Jean Louis Delolme 

La OonBtatulion de FAngleterre* Amsterdam, 1771. 

A parallel between the English consHtution and the former government of 
Sweden containing some observations on the late^revolufion in that 
kingdom, etc. 1772. fProbably a tr. of Delolme’s work another^ 
hand.] 
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The Constitution of England or an account of the English goTemment in 
which it IS conapared with the republican form of goTemment, 8vo 1775, 
4th edn, enlarged. 1784. !N‘ew edn, corrected. 1789 With supplementary- 
notes and a preface biographical and critical, by Coote, C 1807. N’ew 
edn, with life and notes by Macgregor, John, Bohn’s Standard Library, 
1838 French edns, G-eneva, 1788, 1790; German, 1776, ed l)ahlmann,F. 0., 
1819, Spanish, Otiedo, 1812. 

The History of the Flagellants or the advantages of discipline, a paraphrase 
and commentary on the Historia Flagellantium of the Abb6 Boileau by 
somebody who is not a doctor of the* Sorbonne 1777. Under title 
Memorials of human superstition, etc 1784 

The British Empire m Europe, pt, i, containmg an account of the connection 
between England and Ireland previous to the year 1780, etc. 1787. 


Adam Ferguson 

The History of the Progress and termination of the Eoman Republic. 
Illustrated with Maps. 3 vols. 1733. 

An Essay on the History of Civil Society. 1767. Srd edn, corrected 8vo. 1768. 

IS’ew edn, Bdle, 1789. German trans , 1768, French trans., 1783. 
Prmciples of Moral and Political Science. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1792. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

A History of England in a series of Letters from a Nobleman to his son. 
2 vols. 1764. [A school-book pubhshed anonymously and attnbuted to 
Lyttelton and others ] Various edns and continuations; French tr., 1777. 
The History of England from the earliest times to the death of George 11. 
4 vols. 8vo. 1771. 11th edn, revised and continued to 1815 by Coote, C. 
1819. French trans., 1837 ; Spanish, 1853. 

An Abridgment of foregoing. [Posthumous.] 1774. 

Walter Goodall (or Goodal) 

An examination of the letters saii to be written by Mary, gueen of Scotland, 
to James, earl of Bothwell 2 vols. 1754. 

[Goodall edited the Scotiohronio5n, 1759.] 

William Guthrie 

A general History of England from the invasion Juhus Caesar to the 
revolution of 1688. 4 vols 1744-51. 

A general History of Scotland from the earliest accounts to the present time. 
10 vols. 1767. 


Sir Damd Dalrymple^ Lord Hailes 

• 

Memorials and letters relating to the History of Britain \p. the reign of 
James I. 1762. 2nd edn, corrected. 1766. 

Memorials and letters, etc., m the reign of Charles 1. 1766 

The secret correspondence between Sir Robert Cecil and James VI. 1766. 

Remarks on the history of Scotland. 1773. 

Annals of Scotian^ from Malcolm Canmore to Robert I. 1776. Continued 
to the acccssTcm of the house of Stuart. 1779. New edn, to which are 
added several texts relative to the history. 3 vols. 1797, 
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Philip Yorhe^ second Earl of Hardwtcke 

Letters to and from Sir Dudley Oarleton, Knt [Yiscount Dorchester], during 
his embassy m Holland, 1616-1620, with historical preface 1757 3rd edn, 
1780. 

Miscellaneous State Papers from 1501 to 1726 (the Hardwicke Papers). 

2 vols 1778. (Anonymous ) 

Robert Henry 

The History of Great Britain from the first invasion by the Romans, written 
on a new plan. 5 vols. 1771-85 Tol. posthumous, ed. Laing 179^, 

12 vols , with life of author 1805 French tr by Boulard, A M H. 
Pans, 1789-96 [Hume wrote a laudatory review of the first volume for 
The Edmburgh Magazine and Review, which Gilbert Stuart {see post\ 
the editor, suppressed, substituting a violent attack of his own ] 

David Hume 

History of Great Britain [containing the reigns of James I and Charles I], 
Vol. I 4to. Edinburgh, 1754 Tol n, reigns of Charles II and James II. 
1756. History of England under the House of Tudor 2 vols 1759. 
From the invasion of Julius Caesar to the accession of Henry TII, 

2 vols. 1763. From the invasion, etc , to the revolution in 1688. With 
the author’s last corrections and an account of his life written by himself, 
8 vols 1778. With portraits, 8 vols , and Smollett, 5 vols Oxford, 1826. 
[Best edition.] With Smollett and continuation by Hughes, T S. 21 vols. 
1836, 1848 Continuation to 1835. 18 vols. 1854. Histoire de la Maison 
de Stuart. French tr. by Pr6vost d’Exilles, A F. 3 vols 1760 , by Mme 
Belot, (Plantagenets and Tudors) 4 vols 1763; 6 vols 1765. With 
continuations by Smollett, Adolphus and Aikin. By Campenon, T, 

13 vols, 1839-40. [This presents Hume’s last corrections.] 

Compare bibliography to chap, ii, ante 

Thomas Lediard (1685-1743) 

The Naval History of England, in all its branches, from the Norman Con- 
quest ... to the conclusion of 1734 ^ vols. 1735 ^ 

The Life of John, Duke of Marlborough" 3 vols. 1736. 

The History of the Reigns of William III and Mary and Anne, in continua- 
tion of the History of England by Rapin de Thoyras 1737. 
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A History of Ireland from the invasion of Heni^ II, with a preliminary 
discourse on the ancient state of that kingdom. 3 vols. 1773. 3rd edn, 
corrected. 1774. 
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The History oflfche Life of King Henry II and of the Age in which he lived. 
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are inserted as notes in the published Memoirs and in a few other parts of 
the Miscellaneous Works,] 

Outlines of the History of the World. Written (in Gibbon’s early hand) 
between 1758 and 1763. 

Extraits raisonn€s de mes Lectures, begmning with general remarks upon 
Beading; written at Dover, 17 March 1761 
Cpmmon Place Book, in which I purpose tp note what I find most remarkable 
in my Historical Eeadings. Begun at Lausanne, March 19, 1755, 
Observations on various subjects, written in French, at Lausanne and Buriton, 
1756-8. 

Note-^Book, containing four pages of Materials for corrections and improve- 
ments for the Ist vol. of my History, followed by two pages of Materials 
for the fourth volume of [the same], November 8, 1781. 

B The Decline and Fall 
(1) Editions 

Gibbon, Edward The Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. Vol. i, 
1776, Vols II and iii 1781 ^Vols, iv-vi, 1788. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, With 

notes by Mdman, H. H 32 vols. 1838-9. With notes by Milman, H H. 
and Guusot, P, P G. With additional notes by Smith, Wilham 8 vols, 
1854. Now edn, 1872. [Of Milman’s Preface a considerable part first 
appeared in The Quarterly Bcview, vol. x, January 1834 ] 

— The History of the Decline and Fdl of the IKoman Empire. Ed Bury, 
J.B 7 vole. 1896-1900. New edn, 7 vols. 1909-13. SJ^owthe^andard 
edition, containing, besides a pregnant introduction, a series of longer 
notes or excursuses, with select bibliographies of later works, appended to 
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each volume, and forming a supplement to the work, especially in those 
parts in which it falls short of the results of later research ] 

G^ihhon, Edward, Histoire de la Decadence, etc, Trans, by Le Clerc de 
Sept-Ch^nes (the reader of Louis XI, who was supposed to have been the 
actual translator of this portion Oj Demeunier, Boulard, Cautwell and 
Mangme 18 vols. Paris, l'777-95. Xew edn, revised by Mme G-uizot, 
with Lettre sur la vi^ et le caractere de G-ibbon by Suard, J -B. A , and 
Notes by G-uizot, P. P. G- , 13 vols , Paris, 1812 , 3rd edn, 1828-9 

Geschichte des Verfalls und XJntergangs des Romischen Reiches XJbers. 

und mit einigen Anm herausg. von Wenek, Friedrich August Wilhelm. 
19 vols. 1779. 2nd edn. 1820. 

German translation of c* xliy by Hugo, G, H under the title 
Gibbon^s Ubersicht des romischen Reehts. Gottingen, 1789. 

Istoria della Decadenza e Rovina delF Imperiio Romano. Trans, by Fabbroni 
and Foggi, vols i-rx, Pisa, 1779-86. [Tol. x, though prmted, was never 
pubhshed.] 

(2) AdversanOf etc 

Apthorpe, East Letters on the Prevalence of Christiamty before its Civil 
Establishment; with Observations on the late History of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire 1778. 

Burgh, William. An Enquiry into the Belief of the Christians of the first 
three centuries respecting the one Godhead. York, 1778 

(Chelsum, James) Remarks on the two last Chapters of Mr Gibbon’s 
History, etc , m a Letter to a Fnend. 1776 Rptd in an enlarged form, 
with the author’s name, Oxford, 1778, [Chelsum was assisted in his 
task by Thomas Randolph.] 

A Reply to Mr Gibbon’s Ymdication, Wmchester, 1785. 

Davis, Henry Edwards An Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters of Mr Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall, etc. In which 
his view of the Progress of the Christian Religion is shewn to be founded 
on the Misrepresentation of the authors he cites and Numerous In- 
stances of his Inaccuracy and Plagiarism are produced 1778. 

Edwards, Thomas The Jewish a!hd Heathen Rejection of the Christian 
Miracles Preached before the University of Cambridge. March 7, 
1790. • 

Hailes, Lord (Sir David Dalrymple). An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes 
which Mr Gibbon has assigned for the Rapid Growth of Christianity. 
1786. 

Loftus, Smyth. A Reply to the Reasonings of Mr -Gibbon, etc. Dublin, 
1778. 

Milner, Joseph. Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered; together 
with some Strictures on*Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. 
1781. 

Priestley, Joseph. An History of the Corruptions of Christianity, 1782. 
[The challenge to Gibbon is in Part i of the General Conclusion.] 

Randolph, Thomas (President of Corpus Christ] College, Oxford) The 
Proof of the Christian Religion drawn from its Successful and Speedy 
Propagation, etc In two sermons Oxford, 1777 [Against Gibbon’s 
chap XV ] 

Taylor, Henry. Thoughts on the Nature of the Grand Aposlacy, with Re- 
flections and Oj^rvallons on the XVth Chapter of Mr Gibbon’s History 
of thellechne^I^ Fall, etc. 1781. 

— Further Thoughts, etc. 1783. 
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Travis, Gleorge (archdeacon). Letters to Edward G-ihbon, Esq.., author of 
the History of the Decline and Fall, etc. Chester, 1785 3rd edn (enlarged), 
1794. 

Person, Eichard Letters to Archdeacon Travis in Answer to Defence 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses The G-entleman’s Magazine, 
1788-9 Eptd 1790, and with an additional letter (or this only ?) 
m Porson^s Tracts and Miscellaneous (Jnticisms. Ed Kidd, T. 
1815. 

Watson, Eichard (bishop of Llandaff) An Apology for Christianity in a 
Senes of Letters to Edward G-ibbon, Esq. 1776. 

Two Apologies, one for Christianity m a series of letters addressed to 

Edward Gibbon, Esq , 1776, the other fbr the Bible, in answer to Thomas 
Paine, etc., 1805. 

Whitaker, John Gibbon^s History of the Decline and Pali of the Eoman 
Empire, in vols rv, v and vi quarto, reviewed 1791 [OrigmaUy pub- 
hshed in The English EeviewJ 

White, Joseph. Sermons containing a Yiew of Christianity and Mahome-*" 
tanism, m their history, their evidence and their effects, preached before 
the TJmversity of Oxford Hampton Lectures, 1784. 3rd edn. 1789. 


Gibbon, Edward. A Yindication of Some Passages in the XVth and XYIth 
Chapters of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire. 
By the Author. 1779. (Eptd in Misc. Works, vol. iv.) 


C. Otlie^T Wrztmffs {including Memoirs and Letters) 

Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings Composed by Himself. Ed. John, Lord Sheffield. Yols. i 
and n, 1796; vol. iir, 1814, new edn, 5 vols., 1814. [Yol. i Memoirs and 
Letters ; vol. ii j Letters; vol. iii Histoncal and Critical; vol. iv : Classical 
and Critical ; vol. v : Miscellaneous.] 

(1) Memoirs and Letters 

Autobiographies, the, of Edward Gibbon. Printed verbatim from hitherto 
unpubhshed MSS, with an mtroduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Ed. 
Murray, John. 1896. Contains (though m different ord^r) 

A. The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, with various observa- 
tions and excursions by himself. Written in 17^9^ but only giving 
particulars of his family. 

B. My own Life. Written in 1789-90, and ending in April 1764. 

C. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon , written in 
1789-90, and brought down to October 1772 ^ 

D Memoirs (without title) ; written in 1790-1, and brought down to 
October 1772. 

E, My Own Life; dated at end * Lausanne, March 2, 1791,’ and 
ending with the death of Deyverdun in July 1789; with notes added in 
1792-3. - 

F, Memoirs (without title) ; wntten m 1792-3, but only brought down 
to the date of Gibbon’s leaving Oxford m June, 1753. [Described by 
Murray as the latest and most perfect. A fragment of headings from 
June 1753 to April 1758, with two pages on ancestry, containing the 
famous passage on Tom Jones and the house of AuStciU.] 

Life, the, of Edward Gibbon, Esq., With Selections from his Correspondence, 
^ and illustrations by Milnian, H H. 1839. [The Memoirs, divided into 
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chapters, with extracts from the Journals, and selected Letters to Lord 
Sheffield and others.] 

PriTate Letters of Edward G-ibbon (1753-1794) With an Introduction by 
the Earl of Sheffield. Ed. by Prothero, Rowland E. 2 vols 1896. 

Hemoirs, the, of the Life of Edward Gibbon, with various Observations and 
Excursions by himself. Ed Hill, George Birkbeck. 1900. [Contams 
ample notes, and in ^e appendix, valuable excursuses.] 

(2) Other Writings 

AntiQLtuties of the House of Brunswick. Miscellaneous Works, vol in. 

•1814 

' Essai sur F^ltude de la Litt^ratui*e. 1761. Bptd in Miscellaneous Works, 
vol. IV. 

Mtooire justificatif pour servir de rdponse a TExpos^, etc., de la Cour de 
Erance. 1779. [Pubhshed anonymously.] Rptdm Miscellaneous Works, 
vol. y, 1814. 

^Mtooires Littdraires de la Grande-Bretagne 2 vols. 1767-8. [Ed. by 
Gibbon and Deyverdun, George,] Rptd m Miscellaneous Works, vol. iv, 
1814 

Observations on the Design of the Vlth Book of the Aeneid. Eptd in Mis- 
cellaneous Works, vol. IV. 

D. Biography and Cnttctsm 
(Writings not previously mentioned under B) 

Adeaue, Jane H. The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley), recorded m letters. Ed J. H A. 1896. [She was the 
daughter of Gibbon’s chief friend, the first Lord Sheffield.] 

See^ also^ Adeane, Jane H., The Early Married Life of Maria Josephs, 
Lady Stanley, 1899. 

Bagehot, W. Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen; E. Gibbon. 
1858. 

Monson, James Cotter Gibbon (English Men of Letters senes.) 1878. 

Proceedings of the Gibbon Commemoration, 1794-1894. Boyal Histoncal 
Society. 1895. [Contains Introcluctory Speech of Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Dufi, Address by Erederic Harrison, and Catalogue of the Exhibition at 
the British"Museum of Autograph Memoirs, Journals and ^Notebooks, 
Correspondeiice, Early Impressions, Relics and Portraits.] 

Bead, General Mer^th. Historic Studies in Taud, Berne and Savoy, from 
Boman Times to Yoltaire, Rousseau and Gibbon. 2 vols, 1897. [SeeroLn 
for much about Gibbon and the rehcs of him at Laxisanne and elsewhere.] 

Smith, James. Junius Enveiled. 1909. [An unconvincing attempt to prove 
that Gibbon was Junius.] 

II. Othbe Weitebs on Ancient Histoby 
See bibliography to chap, xii, ante. • 

Hooke, Nathaniel (d. 1673). Boman History, from the BuilHing of Borne 
to the Ruin of the Commonwealth. 4 vols. 1738-71. 

For titles of a senes of dissertations by Hooke on the Boman Senate 
see art. Hooke, Nathaniel, in Dictionary of National Biograpfiy, 
vol. xxvn. 

, MiddLetoI?, ConyefsT The History of the Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
2 vols. 1741. 
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Middleton, Conyers. The Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 1752 2nd edn. 
5 vols. 1755 [Contains, besides the Life of Cicero .] 

A Dissertation concerning the Origin of Printing. 1735. 

The Epistles of M. T. Cicero to M. Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero. 

With Bnghsh notes and a prefatory dissertation. 1743. 

A Treatise on the Roman Senate 1746~7. 

Setj aUo^ bibliography to vol. ix, chap, xri ^ 

Mitford, William. The History of Q-reece 10 vols. 1784-1810. New edn, 
10 vols 1819-20 

Macaulay, Lord Review of the above. In Knight’s Quarterly Mag- 
azine for November 1824. Rptd in Miscellaneous Writings, voi. i, 
1860 

Memoir, by the author’s brother. Lord Redesdale. In History of 
Grreece. 8 vols. 1829. Revised by Kmg, W. 

Whitaker, John. The Course of Hannibal over the Alps ascertained. 2 vols. 
1784 

Tytler, Alexander Eraser (Lord Woodhouselee). A Critical Examina-"^ 
tion of the above. 1794. 

The History of Manchester, In Four Books. Book i (Roman and 

Roman-British Period), 1771; Additional vol. of Principal Corrections, 
and 2nd edn of vol i, 2 vols., 1773, Book ii (Saxon Period, to foundation 
of Heptarchy, and descent upon it of the Danes), 1775. [No more pub- 
hshed 3 

The Genuine History of the Britons, a refutation of Macpherson’s 

Introd. to the History of Great Britam and Ireland, 1772 

Mary Queen of Scots vindicated 3 vols. 1787 ; volume of Additions 

and 2nd edn, 1790 [An uncompromising defence, now of no importance. 
His unfinished MS of the Private Life of Mary Queen of Scots was used 
by Chambers, G. as a basis for his Life of Mary, 1818.] 

Life of St Neot (posthumous). 


CHAPTER'XIV 

PHILOSOPHERS 

General Authortttee: Histones of philosophy and of political economy; 
Forsyth, T. M., English Philosophy, 1910 ; McCosh, J ., The Scottish Philosophy, 
1875; Pnngle-Pattison, A. S., Scottish Philosophy, 1885; Seth, J,, English 
Philosophers, 1912; Stephen, Sir L , A History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 1876. 

I, Davip Hume 
A. Works 

(In chronological order) 

A Treatise of ISuman Nature: being an Attempt to introduce the eiqperi- 
mental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. Tols. i and n, 1739; 
vol. Ill, 1740. 

Essays Moral and Political. Edinburgh, 1741. Tol. ix, 1742. 

Philosophical Essays conccmitig Human UnderstandSng^JW48. 

An Enqtuiry concerning the principles of Morals. 1751. 

Political Discourses. Edinburgh, 1752. 
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Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects. In four volames. I'753-4 (final 
edition, I*???). 

The History of Hreat Britain. (The History of England.) Bee bibliography 
to chap, xii, ante, 

Eonr Dissertations. I. The Natural History of Behgion. II. Of the Passions. 
Ill Of Tragedy. IV. Of the Standard of Taste. 1757. 

The Life of David Hume, Esq[. "Written by himself. 1777. 

Two Essays [on Smcide^and on Immortahty] 1777. 

Dialogues concerning Natural Eehgion. 1779 

Editions of A Treatise of Human Nature and Dialogues concerning Natural 
^ Beligion, by G-reen, T. H and Grose, T. tit. (with philosophical introduc- 
tions by Green, T. H.), 2 vol^, 1874, of Essays (complete) by the same 
(with bibliographical mtroduction by Grose, T. H.), 2 voli, 1875; of the 
Treatise, Oxford, 1896, and of the two Enquiries, ^5., 1894 (vjuth mdexes) 
by Selby-Bigge, L. A., of the Dialogues, by McEwen, B., 1907, of the 
Political Discourses, by Bobertson, W. B., 1908. 

B. Selected Biography and Criticum 

Bonar, J. Philosophy and Pohtical Economy 1893. 

Burton, J H. Life and Correspondence of David Hume 1846. 

Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume. 1849. 

Gizycki, G von. Die Ethik Humes 1878 

Green, T H. Introductions to Hume’s Treatise. Vols. i and ii Works. 
Yol. I 1885. 

Hedvall, C Humes Erkenntmstheone. 1906. 

Hill, G. Birkbeck. Letters of David Hume to W. Strahan. 1888. 

Huxley, T. H. Hume (English Men of Letters senes.) 1879. 

Jodi, P. Leben und Philosophic Humes. 1872. 

Klemme, M. Die volkswirtschafthchen Anschauungen Humes. 1900. 

Lechartier, G. David Hume, morahste et sooiologue. 1900. 

Marcus, E. Hanfs Bevolutionsprmzip. Elne exakte Losung des Kant- 
Hume’schen Erkenntnisproblem. 1902 

Memong, A Hume-Studien i, 1877; n, 1882. 

Pfleiderer, E. Empirismus und Sljepsis m Humes Philosophie. 1874 

Quast, 0. Der Begriff der Belief bei Hume. 1903. 

Teisseire, M. Les Essais ^conomiques de David Hume. 1902, 

Thomsen, A. D^vid Hume. Sem Ldben und seine Philosophie. 1912. 


II. Adam Smith 
A. Works 

The Theory of Moral Sentiments; or an essay towards an analysis of the 
principles by which men naturally judge concerning the conduct and 
character, first of their neighbours, and afterwards of themselves; to 
whichisfMided,aDissertation on the Origin of Languages 1759. 6th edn. 
2 vols. 1790. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 2 vols, 
1776, 6th edn. 3 vols. 1791. Edd. McCulloch, J. E., 18^ etc., Eogers, 
J E. T., 1869, Nicholson, J. S., 1884; Cannan, E., 1904 

Essays on Philosophical Subjects. To which is prefixed an account of the 
life and writings of the author. By Stewart, Dugald. 1795. 

Lectures on Justwe, "Police, Bevenue and Arms... reported by a student in 

" 1763. Ed. by Cannan, E. Oxford, 1896. 
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B. Btogiaphy and C'ltticism 

Bagehot, W. Economic Studies, 1880, 

Biographical Studies. 1881. 

Bonar, J. Philosophy and Pohtical Economy, 1893, 

A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith. 1894. 

Parrer, J. A. Adam Smith. (Enghsh Philosophers series.) 1881, 

Haldane, Yiscount, Adam Smith. (Hreat Writers series ) 1887, 

Hasbach, W. Die allgemeinen philosophisohen Hrundlagen der von Quesnay 
und Smith begrundeten politischen Okonomie. Leipzig, 1890. 

Untersuchungen fiber Adaiin Smith. Leipzig, 1891, 

Hirst, P. W. Adam Smith. (Enghsh Men of Letters series.) 1904. 

Leslie, T. E Cliffe Essays in Political and*Moral Philosophy. 1879. 
Nicholson, J. S. A Project of Empire. 1909. 

Oncken, A, Adam Smith m der Culturgeschichte. 1874. 

Adam Smith und Immanuel Kant. 1877. 

Rae, John. Life of Adam Smith. 1893. 

Stewart, Dugald. Biographical Memoir of Adam Smith in Trans. E, S. E. 
1793. (In vol. contammg also memoirs of Robertson and Reid, 1811; in 
Works, vol. X, 1858.) 

III. Otheb Philosophical Weitbes 
James Beattte 

An Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth in opposition to sophistry 
and scepticism Edinburgh, 1770, With other essays. Edmburgh, 1776. 
Dissertations moral and critical 1783. 

Elements of Moral Science, 1790-8. 

Forbes, Sir W. Life and Writmgs of Beattie. 2 vols. 1806. 

Forbes, M. Beattie and his friends. 1904. 

See^ also^ bibliography to chap vii, ante. 

George Camphell (1719-1796) 

A Dissertation on Miracles. 1762. 

The Philosophy of Rhetoric. 1776. 

Wtlltam Derham (1657-1735) 

Physico-Theology. 1713. 

Astro-Theology, 1715. 

Ohristo-Theology. 1730. 

John Dmglas (bishop of Salisbury) (1721-1807) 

Criterion of Miracles. 1752. 

Adam Ferguson 

Essay on the History of Civil Society, 1767. 

History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic. 1783. 
Pnnciples of Moral and Political Science. Edinburgh, 1792. 

Huth, H. Sozjale und individualistische Auifassung • • , bei Adam Smith und 
Adam Ferguson, 1907. 

See^ also, bibliography to chap, xii, ante. 

James Harris (1709-1780) 

Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concennng Univers^ Grammar. 1751. 
Philosophical Arrangements. 1775. 

Philoloidcal Inquiries in thr^ parts. 2 vols. 1781. 
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Chapter XIV 

Davtd Hartley 

Conaectarse Qtusedam de sensn motu et idearum generatione. 1746. In Parr’s 
Metaphysical Tracts, 1837. 

Obseryations on Man, his frame, his duty, and his expectations 1749. 

(The edition of 1791 is accompanied by a sketch of the author’s life, and 
by notes and additions translated from the G-erman of Pistoniis, H. A.) 

Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mmd, on the prmciple of the issooiation of 
Ideas. With essays by Priestley, J 1775. 

Bower, G-. S. Hartley and James Mill. (English Philosophers Series ) 1881. 

Henry Horne^mLord Karnes (1696-1782). 

Essays on the Prmciples of Morality and ISTatural Eeligion. 1751. (G-erman 
trans. 1772 ) 

Introduction to the Art of Thinking 1761. 

Elements of Criticism. 1762 
Sketches of the History of Man. 1774 

Tytler, A. F., Lord Woodhouslee. Life of Lord Karnes. 1807. 

Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768). 

The Credibility of the Gospel History. 1727-55 
Works, llvols. 1788 4 vols 1817 IOtoIs 1827. 

James Buinett,^ Laid Monhoddo (1717-1799) 

Ofthe Origin and Progress of Language. 3 vols Edinburgh, 1773-6, 2nd edn. 
6 vols 177^92 

Antient Metaphysics or, the Science of Universals, 6 vols. Edinburgh, 
1779-99. 

Knight, W. Lord Monboddo and some of his contemporaries 1900. 

James Oswald (1715-1769). 

An Appeal to Common Sense m behalf of Eeligion Edinburgh, 1766. 

William Paley 

The Principles of Moral and Polifical Philosophy 1785. Ed. Whateley, E. 

1859. Ed. Bain, A. (Moral Philosophy only), n d. 

Horm PaulmsB, ^r the Truth of the Scripture History of St Paul cTinced. 1790. 
A Tiew of the Evidences of Chnstiamty. 1794. 

l^^atural Theology, or Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the 
Deity collected from the Appearances of Kature. 1802. With notes by 
Brougham, Lord, and Bell, Sir C. 1836. 

Works. 7 vols. 1825. 

^ Richard Price 

A Eeview of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals. 1757, 8rd edn. 
1787. 

Observations on Eeversionary Payments 1771. 4th edn, ^1783. 

An Appeal to the Pubhc on the subject of the 15‘ational Debt.^ 1772 
Observations on the nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Govermnent, 
and the Justice and Pohcy of the War with America. 1776 
Additional Observations [on the same subject]. 1777. 

The General Introduction and Supplement to the two Tracts on Civil Liberty. 
1778. 

An Bssay«on the^Population of England, 1780, 

* A Discourse on the Love of our Country. 1789. * 
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Joseph JPriestley 

The History and Present State of Electricity. 1767. 

An Essay on the First Principles of Grovernment 1768. 2nd edn. 1771. 

A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters as such, 1769. 

Institutes of ITatural and Eevealed Theolo^. 3 vols 1772-4 
Experiments and observations on different kinds of Air 6 vols. 1774-86. 

An Examination of Dr Reid’s Ingniry . ., Dr Beattie’s Essay . . , and Dr 
Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense 1774 
Disauisitions relatmg to Mattel and Spirit 1777. 

The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illptrated. 1777 
A Free Discussion on the doctrines of Materialism, &c. 1778 
Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution 1784. 

(And many other works chiefly scientific and theological ) 

Theological and Miscellaneous Works, ed. Rutt, J. T 25 vols 1817-32. 

Thorpe, T E. Priestley (Enghsh Men of Science Senes ) 1906. 

See, also, under David Hartley, ante 

John Ray 

The Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the Creation. 1691. 

(And many other works, chiefly botanical ) 

Thomas Reid 

An Essay on Quantity, m Phil Trans. 1748. 

An InoLuiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense 1764 
A Brief Account of Aristotle’sLogic, m Lord Karnes’s History of Man. 1774. 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man Edinburgh, 1783 
Essays on the Active Powers of Man Edinburgh, 1788 
Works, ed Hamilton, Sir W 2 vols 1846-63 

Fraser, A. C Reid. (Famous Scots Series ) 1898 
Prmgle, Pattison A Seth. Scottish Philosophy 1885 
Stewart, Dugald, m Works, vol x, and m Hamilton’s Reid, vol. i. 

Sir James Steuart iDenham'] 

An In< 3 jLu!ry into the Principles of Political Economy bemg an Essay on the 
Science of Domesiic Pohcy m Free Nations 2 vols, 1767. 

Hasbach, W. Untersuchungen fiber Adam Smith 1891. (Pp. 369-381.) 
Abraham Tucker (1705-1774) 

The Light of Nature pursued. ^ 7 vols. 1768-78, [Tols v-vn published 
postiiumously by his daughter] See, also, HaisHtt’s Preface to an 
abridgment of Tucker’s work, Works, edd. Waller, A. R. and Hlover, A., 
vol. TV, 1902. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DITINES 

A. G-eneeal Works 

Abbey, 0. J. The English Chnreb and its Bishops, 1700-1800, 2 vols 1887 
Abbey, 0. J, and Overton, J H The Englfeh Church in the 18th century. 

• 2 vols 1878 New edn 1887. 

Hunt, J. Eehgious Thought m England to the end of the 18th century 
3 vols 1870-3 

Hutton, W. H The English Church from the accession of Charles I to the 
death of Queen Anne [With useful bibliographies ] 1903. 

Lathbury, T. History of the Nonjurors 1845. 

Millar, J H. The mid-eighteenth century Edinburgh, 1902 
Overton, J H Life in the Enghah Church, 1660-1717. 1885 

The Nonjurors their hves, prmciples, and writings 1902 

The English Church from the accession of Greorge I to the end of the 

eighteenth century 1906 

Stephen, Sir L Enghsh Thought in the 18th century 2 vols. 1876. 

B. Particular Writers 

Francis Atterhury^ Bp of Rochester 

Miscellaneous Works. With historical notes by J. Nichols 5 vols. 1789-98 
A Discourse occasion’d by the death of Lady Cutts. 1698 
The Rights and Privileges of an English Convocation stated and vmdicated. 
1700. 

See^ alsOi voL ix, chap, xiii, and bibliography 
Beeching, H. C. Francis Atterbury. 1909 

Joseph Bingham 

Works. 2 vols. J.726. 9 vols, Ed. Pitman, J. E 1840. New edn by Bing- 
ham, E. 10 vols. Oxford, 1855. 

Origines ecclesiasticae, or the antiquities of the Christian church. 10 vols. 
1708-22. 

Transl. into Latin by Orischow, J. H , 10 vols. Halle, 1724-9. 

Thomas Brett (1667-1743) 

A Sermon on remission of sins according to the Scriptures and the doctrine 
of the Church of England. 1711. 2nd edn, 1712 ; 3rd edn, 1715. 

A Sermon of the honour of the Christian pijiesthood 1712. 

The divine right of episcopacy. 1718. 

A general history of the world. 1729. 2nd edn, 1732. 

Joseph Butler 

See vol. IX, chap, xi, bibhography. 

R^hard Cumberland^ Bp of Peterborough 
See voL ix, chap, xi, bibhography. 

33—2 
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Thomas Deacon 

A CoMauntmion Office [for Non jurors]. 1718. 

A oompleat collection of devotions. 1784. 

A fall, true, comprehensive view of Chnstianity. 1747. 2nd edn, 1748. 
Sutton, 0. W. The writings of T. Beacon and J. Owen. Manchester, 1879, 

Broxap, H. A biography of Thomas Beacon, the Manchester Non- Juror. 
Manchester, 1911. 


Henry Dodwell (d. 1711) 

See vol. vm, chap, xii, bibliography, and vol. ix, chaps, xi and xiii, 
bibhographies. 

John Wtlha?n Fletcher 

Works. 8th edn 7 vols. 1826. 

Checks to Antinomiamsm. 1771, etc 

Zelotus and Honestus reconciled, or an Equal Check given to Pharisaism 
and Antmomianism. 1774 

Thomas Herring^ Ahp of Canterbury 
Seven Sermons on public occasions. 1763 

Letters to William Buncombe, Esq, deceased, from the year 1728 to the year 
1757. With notes and an appendix 1777. 

James Hervey 

See vol. IX, chap xi, bibliography. 

Benjamin Hoadly^ Bp of Winchester 

Works. Published by his son John Hoadly With a life. 3 vols 1773. 

A Plam Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 1735. 

[Answered by Waterland m A’^Keview of the Boctrme of the 
Eucharist.] 

See also vol. ix, chap xi, bibUography. 

Humph ey Hody (1659-1707) 

The Eesurrection of the (same) Body asserted. 1694, 

A History of English Councils and Convocations, 1701. 

Be Bibhorum texilbus originahbus. Oxford, 1705 

Richard Hurd^ Bp of Worcester (1720-1808) 

Moral and Political Bialogues. 1759 
Letters on Chivalry and Bomance 1762, 

An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the Christian 
Church, and in particular concermng the Church of Papal Borne. 1772. 

John Johnson (1662-1725) 

Theological Works. 2 vols. 1847 

The Clergyman’s Tade Meoum. 2 pts, 1708-9. 

The Unbloody Sacrifice and Altar unvail’d and supported. 2 pts. 1714-17. 
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Chapter XV 

Samuel Johnson (d. 1703) 

See vol IX, chap, xi, bibliography. 

White Kennett^ Bp of Peterborough 

Parochial anti<imties attempted in the history of Ambrosden, etc 1695 

Ecclesiastical Synods ^and Parli^entary Oonvocations . .historically stated 
and vindicated from the misrepresentations of Mr Atterbnry. 1701. 

Life, by Newton, W. 1730 

See^ also^ voL ix, chaps vii and Yin, bibliography. 

Thomas Secher, Ahp of Canterbury 

Works. Ed. Porteus, B 6 vols 1825. 

Sermons on several subjects. Ed Porteus, B. and Stinton, d. To which is 
added a review of his life and character. 7 vols 1770-1. 

Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of England. 1769. 

Thomas Sherlock^ Bp of London 

Eemarks on the Bp of Bangor’s [Hoadly’s] treatment of the Clergy and 
Convocation. 1717 

A Letter to the Clergy and People of London and Westminster on occasion 
of the late Earthquakes. 1750 
See^ also^ vol ix, chap, xi, bibliography. 

George Small idge^ Bp of Bristol 

Sixty sermons preach’d on several occasions 1726. 2ndedn. 1727. Newedn 
2 vols. Oxford, 1852. 

Augustus Montague Toplady 

Works. New edn with a memoir of the author. 6 vols. 1825. 6 vols. 1828. 

The Historic Proof nf the Boctrmal Calvinism of the Church of England. 
1774. 

Psalms and Hymns for pubhc private worship. 1776. 

Wright, T. A. M. Toplady. 1911. 

Thomas Wdgstaffe^ the elder (1645-1712) 

A Vindication of King Charles the Martyr provmg that His Majesty was the 
author of EIk»v 1693, 1697. 

A Defence of the Vmdication. 1699. 

William Wake, Ahp of Canterbmy 
See vol. IX, chap, xi, bibliography. 

Darnel Waterland 

A Eeview of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Cambridge, 1787. Bptd, Oxford, 
1896. 

See, also, vol ix, chap, xi, bibliography. 

John Wesley 

Works. 32 vols. Bristol, 1771-4. 11th edn. 15 vols. 1856-62. 

A Collection o^Psalms and Hymns. Charlestown, 1737. 

Eor later Collections of Hymns issued % John and Charles Wesley, 
see Julian, J., Dictionary of Hynmology, 2nd edn, 1907, 
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Journal. 21 pts. 4 vols 1827. Abridged, 1902 Ed, Curnock, N. 

(Standard edn.) 1909- (m course of publication). 

Coke, T and Moore, H. Life of John Wesley. 1792. ‘New edn. 2 vols. 
1824-5. 

G^reen, E Bibliograpliy of the works of John and Charles Wesley. 1896. 
Southey, E. Life of Wesley 2 vols. 1820 t 

Tyerman, L The life and times of Wesley, 3 vols. 1870-1. 

Whitehead, J Life of John Wesley. 2 vols. 1791-3. 

Chailes Wesley 

n 

Journal Ed. Jackson, T. 2 vols 1849 

Jackson, T. Life and Correspondence of Charles Wesley 2 vols 1841, 
Telford, J Life of Charles Wesley. 1887. New edn 1900. 

See, also, John Wesley. 


George Whztefield 

Works. Ed,Gilhes,J. 6 vols 1771-2. 

Journals. 1738-41. 

A Short Account of God’s deahngs with G. Whitefleld. 1740. 

A Full Account 1747, 

A Further Account. 1747 

Journals , to which is prefixed his Short Account and Further Account. Ed. 
Wale,W. 1905. 

Tyerman, L. Life of G. Whitefield. 2 vols. 1876. 

Thomas Wzlson^ Bp of Sodor and Man 

Collected Works. 2 vols. 1781 6 vols Oxford, 1847-63 
Principles and Duties of Christianity. In English and Manks 1707, 

A short and plain instruction for the better understanding of the Lord’s 
Supper 1736, 32nd edn 1807. 

The knowledge and practice of Christianity made easy. 3rd edn. 1742 
Sacra privata. Bath, 1786. 

Parochialia. 1791. 

Keble, John. The life of Th. Wilson. 2 vols. Oxford, ISOS,"" 

" A. T. B. 


CHAPTER XVI 

r 

THE LITEEATUEE OF DISSENT, 1660-1760 

The general literature of the Jnstory of dissent is in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Since Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans (extendmg only to 
1688, best edition 5 vols. 1793-7) no great synoptic work has been attempted, 
for Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters 1688-1804 (4 vols. 1808-12)" 
and Jt^na Touhomn’s Historical view of ... Protestant Dissenters and of the 
progress of free inquiry and religious liberty, 1814, are not comparable to 
Neal’s work as to breadth of treatment and documentary thoroughness, and 
the same may be said of Stoughton’s Behgion m EnglaiM, 1JJ02-1800, 2 vols. 
1878. To these works succeeded a lesser series of merely denommational 
histories, and to these, again, the modern race of mere eWreh monograph 
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Tmters (Burrage, € , The Early English Dissenters m the light of recent 
research, 2 vols Cambridge, 1912, purports to reach only to 1641 ) Apart 
from the literary activity of the Society of Friends [see voL yiii] the foun- 
dation of the Congregational Historical society and the Baptist Historical 
society promises some day to remove this reproach from dissent The latter 
society in particular, under the gmdance of Whitley, Dr W T , is supplying 
exactly what is required But much of this preliminary work still remains to 
be done before a broad synopsis on the hnes of NeaPs work can be attempted. 

The biographical hterature of dissent is, comparatively, abundant, 
especially m Calamy, Edmund, Abndgemeni} of Baxter^s life, 1702 2nd edn, 
2 vols. 1713 and continuation 17^7, 2 vols ; inefficiently re-edited as The Kon- 
conformisfs Memorial, 3 vols 1802-3, see^ also^ Wilson, Dissenting Churches 
m London, 4 vols 1808-14 But the early portion of it (m Calamy especially) 
stands greatly in need of a general searching revision such aslSTightmgale, B., 
has furmshed for Cumberland and Westmorland 

I. Denominational Histories 
A Congregational 

Dale, Eobert William History of Enghsh Congregationalism Completed 
and ed by Dale, A. W W. 1907 

Fletcher, Joseph. A History of the revival ... of Independency m England. 
4 vols 1847 

Hanbury, Benjamin Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
from their rise to the Eestoration 1839-44 
Waddington, J. Congregational Btistory 5 vols. 1869-80. 

B JPreshytenan 

Drysdale, A. H. History of the Presbyterians in England 1889 
History, opinions and legal position, The, of the Enghsh Presbyterians. 1834. 
McCree, Thomas Annals of English Presbyteriamsm 1872. 

March, J. History of the Presbyterian and G-eneral Baptist Churches m the 
West of England 1835. 

Wilson, J Historical enq.uiry c^ncernmg the prmciples ... of the Enghsh 
Presbyterians 1835. 

C. baptist 

Armitage, T History of the Baptists 1887 

Benedict, D General History of the Baptist Denomination 2 vols 1813. 
Crosby, T History of the Enghsh Baptists. 4 vols 1738-40. 

Douglas, D. History of the Baptist Churches m {he ITorth of England, 
(1846) 

Fuller, J G. Brief History of the Western Association 1843. 

Ivimey, J Histbry of the English Baptists. 4 vols 1811-30. 

Taylor, T History of the Enghsh General Baptists 2 vols. 1818 
Thomas, J History of the Baptist Assogation m Wales, 1795. 

■Whitley, W. T. History of the Baptists in Cumberlaifd, Lancashire and 
Cheshire. [In preparation ] 

D Unitarian 

Brief History of the Unitarians called also Sooinians. 1687, 

Hebard, J Historical sketch of Unitarianism 1834. 

Herford,iB Stprylif religion in England 1883 

Lmdsey, Theophilus Historical view of the state of Unitarian doctrine and 
worship. 1783. 
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Lloyd, W. Story of Protestant Dissent and English Unitarians. 1899. 
New, H. Unitarian and Free Christian Churches m England 1883. 


Woolman, John (1720-1772). Works. Philadelphia, 1774 
Journal. 1775 With an introduction by Smelhe, A., and an appre- 
ciation by Whittier, J G-. 1898 

r 

II Toleration and Eemoval of Disabilities 

The general history of the legislation on the subject of dissenters’ 
disabihties is fairly well covered in Skeats, Herbert S, History of tfce 
Free Churches of England, 1868 (continued by Miall, E ) , but the 
hterary side of the subject has not received the special and complete treat- 
ment which it deserves Schaff, P , The Progress of Rehgious Freedom, and 
RufBbai, F , Religious Liberty, Enghsh translation, 1912, are too broad m 
their sweep to be able to particularise the purely dissenting phase of the 
literary side of this controversy; while the ordinary dissenting authorities 
such as Rogue and Bennett, W^dington, Toulmin and Brook, B. (Sketch of 
the History and proceedings of the Deputies appomted to protect the cml 
rights of Protestant Dissenters, 1813) treat it too much as an isolated and 
sectarian phenomenon. 

The followmg may be cited among earlier writers or writings. Dissenting 
or secular, on the subject of toleration 

An Humble Supphcation to the King’s Majesty. 1620 (Anonymous.) 
Busher, Leonard. Religion’s Peace 1614 To which are appended Certain 
Reasons against Persecution. Reissued by the Hanserd Knollys Soc 
1846. 

Goodwin, John 

Persecution for Religion judged and condemned 1615. (Anonymous ) 
Richardson, Samuel. The Necessity of Toleration in Matters of ReUgion, 
1647 

Robmson, Henry. 

Sturgion, John. A Plea for Toleration 1661. 

Sion’s Groans for her Distressed. 1661 

The Ancient Bounds or Liberty of Conscience. 1645 (Anonymous ) 

The Humble Petition of the Anabaptists 1660 

afoo, bibhographies to vol. vii,^chaps. v (Milton), and vii (Bunyan), 
ante^ vol ix, chap, i (Defoe), ante^ vol. viii, chap xiv (Locke), ante 

III. The Anti-Trinitabian and Deistic Controversies 

The bibliography of the several successive phases of the anti-Trinitarian 
controversy are covered by several general rauthonties* Wallace, R, 
Anti-Trmitarian Biography, 3 vols. 1850 (vol. i, Introdifetion); Hunt, J., 
Religious Thought in England, 3 vols 1870-3 (vol. ii, pp 273-8) , Bogue, D. 
and Bennett, J., A History of Dissenters, 1688-1808, 4 vols. 1808-12 (vol. iii); 
Curteis, G. H., Dissent in relation to the Church (Bampton Lecture), 1871. 
But none of these is complete. Several of the dissenting colleges possess 
large collections of the pamphlet literature of this subject, but, iirobably, 
the most comprehensive of these collections is in Dr Williams’s Library, 
Gordon Sauare, where a special catalogue of this subject, containing several 
hundred items, has lately been compiled. The whole subject is at present 
being specially studied by Colhgan, J. H., of Liverpool. ^ 

The literature of ihe dcisth* controversy is fully surveyed in Dr John 
Leland’s View oC the Principal Dewtical Writers, 3 \ols. 1755, Stephen, Sir 
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Leslie, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i, 1876 ; 
Lechler, G-. V., Geschichte des enghsehen Deisnius, 2 toIs. 1841, Farrar, S , 
A Critical History of Free Thought (Bampton Lecture), 1862; and also m 
general authorities such as Abbey and Overton, The Enghsh Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. 1878 As the dissenting contribution to this 
controversy constitutes the chief claim of dissent to purely literary notice, 
a hst IS appended here of the chief works by nonconforimst writers 

Bennet, Benjamin. On the truth, inspiration and usefulness of the sacred 
scriptures 1730. 

Penson, Oeorge, The Eeasonableness of tiie Christian Eehgion 1743 
Browne, Simon A fit rebuke • 1732 
Defence of the religion of nature, 1732. 

Calamy, Edmund Sermons on the mspiration of the holy writings 1710 
Chandler, Samuel. Eefiections on the conduct of the modern Deists 1727 

A Ymdication of the Christian Eeligion. 1728. 

A Yindication of. .DaniePs prophecies 1728, 

Plain reasons for bemg a Christian. 1780 

The witnesses of the Eesurrection 1744 

Doddr idge, Phihp. The Eedeemer and the Sanctifier. 1736 

the Evidences of Christianity. In answer to [DodweFs] Christiamty 
not founded in Argument 1742-3. 

Duchal, James On the presumptive arguments for the truth of the 
Christian rehgion. 1753. 

Fleming, Caleb. Yarious Answers etc. to Thomas Chubb 1738, etc. 

Foster, James A Letter to a Deist. 1729 

— The Usefulness, Truth and Excellence of the Christian Eehgion. 1731 
Hallett, Joseph. A Free and Impartial Study of the Holy Scriptures 
recommended, 3 vols, 1729-36. 

The Immorahty of the Moral Philosopher. 1737, 

The Consistent Christian 1738. 

Harris, Wilham Two Sermons against Yfoolaston. 1788. 

Jones, Jeremiah A new and full method of setthng the canonical authority 
of the New Testament. 1726. 

Lardner, Nathaniel. The Credihihty of Gospel History 1727 
Leland, John, The advantage and necessity of the Christian Eevelation. 
1764 ^ 

The divine authority of the Old and New Testament 1738. 

Eemarks oa a pamphlet. 1744. 

Eefiections on the late Lord Bolingbroke^s letters. 1758 

An Answer to TindaPs Christianity as old as the Creation. 1733 

A View of the prmcipal Deistical writers 1754-6. 

Lowman, Moses. Dissertation on the civil government of the Hebrews. 
1740. 

The argument from prophecy. 1783, 

Morgan, Thomas The Moral Philosopher. 1737, 

YVatts, Isaac. Three Sermons on the Inward YVitness of Christianity, or An 
Evidence of the Truth of the Gospel from its Divine* Effects. 1780 

lY YTeitees of Hxmns and Eeugious Yeesb 
A. CangregationahsU 

Doddridge, Phihp Hynms. (Posthumous, ed, Orton, J.) Salop. 1755, Ee- 
issued, Witt additional hymns, as Scriptural Hymns, ei Humphreys, J, D, 
1889. 

Newton, John. Olney Hymns, 1779 (With his friend Cowper.) 
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Watts, Isaac (Of his six huadred hymns, many are still sung, and formed 
part of his Horae Lyricae (1*706), Hymns (1*707), Divme Songs (1716), 
and Psalms of David (1719).) 


B. Presbyterians 

Brown, Simon Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 3 books. 1720 
Slater, Samuel (died 1704). Poems. 1679. 

JD Baptists 

Keach, Benaamin (1640-1704), Spiritual Melodies. .Psalms and HymUs 
from the Old and ISTew Testament 1691 

A Peast of Pat Thmgs . . Spiritual Songs 1692 

Eobmson, Eobert (1735-90) Hymns for the Past-Day. (Issued by Whitefield, 
1757. See^ as to these and others of like merit, D of IST B vol xlix ) 
Eyland, John Collett (1723-92) Life and Actions of Jesus Christ, by Way 
of Question and Answer, m Terse 1767. 

Steele, Anne (1717-78) Poems on Subjects chiefly Devotional (1760) 
Stennett, Joseph (1663-1713) Hymns m vol, iv of his Works, 4 vols. 1732 
(Ongmally publ. 1697-1712, version of Solomon’s Song, 1700 ) 


CHAPTER XVII 
POLITICAL LITERATUBE, 1765-75 
I Political Conteoversy, 1754-75 
A. Periodicals 

The Auditor. June 1762-Peb 1763. (Ed Murphy, A.) 

The Bnton May 1762-Peb. 1763 (Ed Smollett, T ) 

The Con-Test, Nos 1-38. 23 Nov 1756-6rAug 175*7. (Ed. ^ Roughead, 0 , 
or ^ Francis, P ) 

The Monitor, or British Freeholder, Nps 1-403 9 Aug. lj^55-6 Oct. 1763 
(Ed. ^Entick, John.) 

The North Briton 1762-3. (By John Wilkes and Charles Churchill) 
2nd edn, with notes. 3 vols. 1763 Continued 1768-9 
The Test, Nos. 1-85. 6- Nov 1756-9 July 1757. (Ed. Murphy, A ) 

Wilkes, J. C The Political Controversy, or weekly magazine of ministerial 
and anti-mimsterial essays. 5 vols 1762-3. (This includes reprints of 
the issues for 1762-3 of The Monitor, The "Auditor, ^he Briton, The 
North Bnton, and other papers) 

B, Separate Works 

The most important tracts of this period (1763-1770) are repnnted hj,. 
Almon, J. A Collection of scarce and interesting tracts 4 vols. 1787-8 

Baili, W. Pulteney, Earl of. Seasonable hints from an honosi man on the 
now reign and the now parluimonl., 1761 
Burke, Edmund. Short account of a late short administfhtion. 176^. 

Observations on a late Siate of the nation. 17§9, 

Thoughts on the cause of the present discontents. 1770. 
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Chapter XVII 

Candor A Letter to the Public Advertiser 1764 

A Letter concerning libels, warrants, etc. 6th edn 1766 

For a list and account of other pamphlets, some signed Phileleutherus 
Anghcanus, which have been attributed to Candor, me W. J. Snnth’s 
essay m Grenville Papers, vol iii, pp clxxvi ff 
Francis, P. A Letter from the Cocoa Tree to the Country G-entleman, 1762, 
Grenville, G The present state of the nation. 1768. 

Speech on the motion for expelling Mr "Wilkes, 3 February, 1769 

Guthrie, W. An Address to the Public on the late dismission of a General 
Officer [Conway] 1764. ^ 

denyns, Soame. Poems 1752. ^ 

A Free Enquiry into the l^ature and Origin of Evil 1757 

View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Behgion 1776. 

Disquisitions on Several Subjects, 1782. 

Thoughts on Parliamentary Eeform. 1784 

^ Works Ed Cole, C IST 4 vols. 1790 

Johnson, Samuel The False Alarm 1770, [On the Middlesex Election,] 

Thoughts on the late transactions respecting Falkland's Islands 1771. 

The Patriot. Addressed to the Electors of Great Bntam 1774 

Lloyd, Charles A Vindication of the conduct of the ministry m the case of 
Mr Wilkes 1763. 

The anatomy of a late negotiation 1763. 

A defence of the Majority in the House of Commons on the question of 

general warrants 1764 

A critical review of the new administration. 1765 

The conduct of the late admmistration examined. 1765 

An honest man’s reasons for declming to take part m the new adminis- 
tration 1765. 

An examination of the principles of a late Et Hon. Gentleman [Pitt], 

1766. 

A true history of a short administration 1766 

Massie, Joseph An Essay on the governing causes of the natural rate of 
Interest 1750. 

A Eepresentation concerning Jhe Knowledge of Commerce as a National 

Concern 1760 

Shebbeare, J Letters to the people of England 8 parts 1756-70 

Letters on fhe English nation. •2nd edn 2 vols 1756 

The history-of the excellence and declme of the constitution . of the 

Sumatrans 2 vols [1763 ] 

Townshend, C A Defence of the Minority in the Hopse of Commons on the 
question relatmg to general warrants 1764 
The State of the Nation m 1766 and 1767. 

Walpole, Horace. The opposition to the late Mmister [Bute] vindicated. 
1763 • 

A Counter Address to the Public on the late dismission of a General 

Officer [General Conway]. 1764 • 

Whately, T Eemarks on The Budget 1765. 

Considerations on the trade and jSnances of the kingdom* 1766 

Wilkes, John A Letter to Earl Temple 1763 

A Letter to the Duke of Grafton. 1767. 

A Letter to Mr Grenville in answer to his Speech. 1769. 
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C. Biography and Criticism 

Almon, J. Biographical, literary, and political Anecdotes of several of the 
most eminent persons of the present age. 3 vols 1797. 

Andrews, A History of British Journahsm to 1865 2 vols 1859. 

Bourne, H. B. F. English Newspapers. Chapters in the history of Jour- 
nalism 2 vols. 1887. 

Eseott, T. H. S. Masters of English Journahsm 1911. (Chap, iv.) 

Fitzgerald, P. Life and Tunes of J ohn Wilkes. 2 vols 1888. 

Johnstone, C. Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Gumea 4 vols. 1760-5 
New edn by Baker, E A. 1908 [Contains an account of Medmenhaifi ] 

Stephens, A Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, mterspersed with origmal ' 
documents 2 vols. 1813. 

Wilkes, J Correspondence. .With memoirs of his life by Almon, J 
5 vols 1805 

Wright, T England under the House of Hanover, its history during the 
reigns of the three Georges, illustrated from caricatures and satires 
2 vols. 1848 Another edn 1868 


II. Charles Churchill 

A Collected Editions 
Poems. 1763-5, 1766; 7th edn, 1772 , 1774, 1776 

Poetical Works, with an authentic account of his life [by Tooke, W ]. 2 vols. 
1804. 

Poetical Works. With notes and a life of the author by Tooke, W. (Aldine 
Poets ) 3 vols. 1844 (Tooke’s edition of 1804 reprmted and enlarged ) 
Poetical Works, with memoir, etc , by Gilfillan, G Edinburgh, 1855. 
Poetical Works, vnth a memoir by Hannay, J. L , and copious notes by 
Tooke, W. 2 vols. 1866 Eevised edn 1892. 

B. Bepa'i ate Wbi ks 

The Bosciad. By the Author. 1761. 9th edn 1765. 

Beviewed m Critical Beview, March 1761 
The Apology. Addressed to the Critical Beviewers. 1761.^ 

These three reprinted and annotated by Lowe, B WI, 1891. 

Night. An Epistle to Bobert Lloyd 1762 • 

The Ghost. 4 books. 1762-3. 

The North Bnton. (By Churchill and Wilkes.) 1762-8 
The Prophecy of Famine; a Scots pastoral inscribed to John Wilkes, Esg 
1763. 

An Epistle to William Hogarth. 1763. 2nd edm 1768 
The Conference. 1768. 

The DueUist. In three books 1763. 

The Author. 1763. 

Gotham. In three books. 1764. 

The Candidate. 1764. 

The Farewell. 1764. 

ThI Times. 1764. 

Independence. 1764. 

Sermons, with a satirical dedication in verse to Woyburton. (Published 
posthumously.) 1765. 
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Chapter X 

0. Biography and Criticism 
(In addition to the memoirs cited above nnder sec. ii, AO 

Courthope, “W. J. History of English Poetry. 1905. (On ChnrohiU vol. v, 
pp 224-37.) 

Forster, J. Charles Churchill, 1731-1764 The Edmburgh Eeview for January 
1845. Eptd 1855 and m Historical and Biographical Essays, vol. ii, 1858. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Life and Times of John Wilkes. 2vols. 1888. 

Genuine memoirs of Mr Charles Churchill. 1765. 

Putschi, F. Charles Churchill, sem Leben und seine Werke. [Wiener 
Beitrage zur engl, Philologie ] Vienna and Leipzig, 1909. 

Scott, E. F. Admissions to the* College of St John the Evangehst Cam- 
bridge, 1903. [Notice of Churchill, pt in, p. 580 ] 

Stephen, Sir L. Charles Churchill D. of N. B. vol. x. 1887. 

III. Other Satirists in Verse 

Chatterton, T The Consuliad Poetical works. Ed Eoberts, H B 1906. 

Falconer, W. The Demagogue Poetical works. Aldme edn. 1836 

Mason, W [Malcolm MacGreggor ] Ode to Mr Pinchbeck upon his newly 
mvented patent candle-snuffers 1776. 

An Epistle to Dr Shebbeare, to which is added an Ode to Sir Fletcher 

Norton 1777. 

The Bean and the ScLuire A political eclogue, humbly dedicated to 

Soame Jenyns, Esq.. 1782 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-1774). Poems and miscellaneous compositions Ed. 
with a life by Thompson, E. 1777 

Manners A Satire 1739 

Honour A Satire. 1747. 

Satires. 1748. 


IV. Other Public Letter-Writers, 1758-75 
These will be found in the following. 

The Pubhc Advertiser (ed. Woodfall, H. S.), The Gazetteer and Almonds 
Pohtical Eegister. The following were the principal signatures to letters 
contributed to The Pubhc Advertiser* Anti-Se^anus (1766); Cato Eedi- 
vivus (1766)^ A. B (1766-7); Onustus (1767), One of the People (1767), 
etc 

A full general account will be found m Parkes-Merivale, under 
sec V, B, post. 

Scott, James A collection of interesting letters. 1767. (These first appeared 
in The Pubhc Advertiser under the pseudonym of Anti-Seaanus.) 

Fugitive Political Essays which have appeared in The Public Advertiser 

during the last wmterj 1769-70. 1770. 

V. JUNKTfe 

* ^ 

The Letters of Jumus origmally appeared m The Public Advertiser. 

A full annotated bibhography (12 columns) of the tetters of Jumus, 
and of the controversial hterature relating to them, is given in Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, new edn by Bohn, H, G, part 5, I860. In the 
preface will be found some account of a secret letter addressed to Grafton 
and signed Lucius. This letter cannot now he found. 

An elaborate bibhography of 49 editions of the Letters and of 289 works 
. and articles about Junius, compiled by Edmunds, J., appeared m vol. ii of 
the BuHetm of the Mer^ntde Library of Philadelphia, 1890-2. 
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An annotated list, by Wbeatley, H B., of the 46 persons to whom the 

authorship of the Letters has been assigned is included in Halkett and 

Lamg’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature (1882-8), 

A. Collected Editions 

The Pohtical Contest, containing a senes of letters between Junius and 
Sir W, Draper; also the whole of Junius’s letters to the D[uke] of 
G[rafton] 2 pts 1769. 3rd edn. 1769. 

Almon, J. A Collection of the Letters of Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and 
others 1769. ’ 

The Letters of Junius 2 vols 1772 (The first authorised edition, as fo 
the previous unauthorised editions by Wheble and others, see Bohn’s 
bibliography mentioned above ) Other edns 1783, 1788, 1789, 1797, 1802 
(with notes by Heron, B ), 1806 (ed Almon, J.), etc. 

Junius, including letters by the same writer under other signatures (now 
first collected). To which are added his confidential correspondence 
with Mr Wilkes, and his private letters to H S. Woodfall, with a 
preliminary essay [by Good, J. M ] 3 vols 1812. 2nd edn, 1814 

The Letters of Junius, with prelimmary dissertations and copious notes by 
Atticus Secundus [M’Diarmid, J ]. 2 vols Edinburgh, 1822 

Junius. IS'ew edn, enlarged, with new evidence as to the authorship 2 vols 
London, 1850 Beprmted 

[In vol. II is an important essay of 80 pages, in which the editor, Wade, 
John, assumes Sir Philip Francis to be the author of the Junius Letters 
In addition to the letters collected by Junius himself, this edn contains 
miscellaneous letters written by or attributed to hun ] 

B C'iitical and Controversial Works 

Barker, E. H i. The claims of Sir Philip Francis to the authorship of 
Jumus’s Letters disproved ii Some enquiry into the claims of the 
late Charles Lloyd, Esq to the composition of them, 1831 [Opposes 
the claims of Francis and Sackville, and advocates those of Charles 
Lloyd.] 

Brookhaus, F, Die Bnefe des Jumus. Ldpzig, 1876. 

Chabot, C. The handwriting of Junius professionally investigated. With 
preface and collateral evidence by Twisleton, Edward. 1^71. 

Chatham, William Pitt, earl of. Correspondence. Edd by Taylor, W S, and 
Pringle, J. H 4 vols, 1840 [Contains two secret letters of Jumus to 
Lord Chatham in 1768 and 1772.] 

Cockburn, Sir G- Inquiry as to who was the author of Jumus Dublin, 
1845. [Argues strongly for Charles Lloyd.] 

Coleridge, S. T. iN’otes on Junius, Literary Bemains. Ed. Colendge, H N. 
ToLi 1836 

Dilke, C. W. Junius. In Papers of a Critic, vol ii. 1876. 

Francis, H. B. Junius revealed, by his surviving grandson, Francis, H. B 
1894 ^ " 

Francis, Sir P. r Memoirs, with correspondence and journals. Commenced 
by Parkes, J Completed and edited by Merivale, H 2 vols 1867. 
rContams a cogent stalicment of the Franciscan case, especially with 
regard to dates and to the identity of Francis’s and Junius’s political 
opinions It also has a full account of the prmcipal letter-writers in The 
Public Advertiser, unfori,unately idenfifymg them afi with Francis and 
Jumus] 
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Francis, Sir P. and others. The Francis Letters. By Sir Philip Francis 
and other members of the family Ed by Francis, B and Keary, E. 
2 vols 1901 [With a note on the Jnnias controversy by Keary, C F.] 
G-rafton, A. H F., 3rd duke of. Autobiography and political correspondence 
Ed Anson, Sir W E 1898 [Gives the mner history of many political 
events Commented upon by Junius Sir Wilham Anson suggests that 
‘whatever part Francis may have played m the composition of the 
Letters, Temple directed theu? policy, supphed much of their information, 
and may conceivably have polished their mvective 
Grenville Papers. Correspondence of E, G^renvdle, Earl Temple, and Et 
^ Hon. G Grenville, their friends and contemporaries 4 vols 1852-3. 
[Contains three secret letters written by Jumus to George Grenville m 
1768. The editor. Smith, W. J , argues that Lord Temple was Jumus, 
and gives much mformation on the pohtieal pamphleteermg of the time 
m a valuable preface to vol m ] 

Hayward, A. More about Jumus The Franciscan theory unsound Eptd 
from Fraser’s Magazine 1868. [Agamst Parkes and Merivale ] 

The handwritmg of Jumus 1874 

Junius. Encyclopaedia Britanmca. Edn 9, vol. xni 1881 

Ja^ues, J. The history of Jumus and his works 1843. 

Lecky, W E. H History of England m the eighteenth century. 3rd edn, 
Vol. III. 1887 [Account and critique of Jumus ] 

Macaulay, Lord Essay on Warren Hastings. Works, vol. ix. 1898. 
Merivale, H. Jumus, Francis, and Lord Mansfield m December 1770 
Fortmghtly Eeview 1 March 1868. [Eeplymg to Hayward ] 
Newhall, I. Letters on Jumus . . showmg that the author of that celebrated 
work was Earl Temple Boston, 1831 
Eae, W Fraser Facts about Jumus and Francis, with other notes on the 
Jumus controversy. Contributed to the Athenaeum m 1 888 and following 
years. 

Bmith, James, flufiins unveiled 1909 [Argues that Gibbon was Junius.] 
Stephen, Sir L. Sir Philip hb-ancis 1) of N B. vol xa.. 1889 

Chatham, Francis, and Junius. Eng. Hist Eev. April 1888. 

Taylor, J. A discovery of the author of the Letters of Jumus 1813 
[In favour of Dr Philip Francis and Sir Phihp Francis ] 

The identity of Jumus with a distmguished livmg character [Sir 

P. Francis] ^established. 1816. ♦2nd edn. 1818 
Supplement to Junius identified. 1817. 2nd edn, 1818. 


A. T. B. 
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1641 Henry Dod-well born (d. 17 11). 
1657 Wilham Wake born (d. 1737). 
1663 Francis Atterbury born (d. 
1732). 

1663 Thomas Wilson, bp of Sodor 
and Man born (d. 1755). 

1667? Susannah Oenthvre born (d. 
1723). 

1674 Isaac Watts born (d. 1748). 

1675 William Somerville born (d. 
1742). 

1676 Benjamin Hoadly born (d. 
1761). 

1678 Simon Ockley born (d, 1720). 
1678 Thomas Sherlock born (d. 1761). 
1683 Conyers Middleton born (d. 

1750) . 

1683 Baniel Waterland born (d. 
1740). 

1683 Edward Young born (d. 1765). 

1685 Aaron Hill bom (d 1750) 

1686 Thomas Carte bom (d. 1754). 
1688? Thomas Warton the elder 

born (d. 1745). 

1689 Samuel Bichardson born (d. 
1761). 

1692 Joseph Butler born (d, 1752). 

1698 Heorge Lillo bom (d 1739). 
1696 Matthew Green born (d.l737). 

1699 Eobert Blair born (d. 1746). 

1700 Death of Dryden 

1700 James Thomson born (d. 1748). 
1700? John Dyer bom (^1758).^“ 

1702 Philip Doddridge born (d. 

1751) . 

1703 John Wesley born (d. 1791) 
1703? Henry Brooke bom (d. 1783). 
1705 Abraham Tucker born (d 1774) 
1707 Henry Fieldmg bom (d. 1754). 
1707 Charles Wesley bom ^d. 1788). 


1708 Ockley’s History of the Sara^ 
tens begins to appear (completed 
1757). 

1709 J ohn Armstrong bom (d, 1779). 
1709 Samuel Johnson horn (d. 1784). 
1709 George, Lord Lyttelton horn 

(d. 1773). 

1709 Mrs Centhvre’s The Busy 
Body. 

1709 First Copyright Act passed. 

1710 Thomas Eeid bom (d. 1796). 

1711 David Hume bom (d. 1776). 

1712 Eiohard Glover born (d. 1785). 

1712 Edward Moore bom (d. 1757). 

1713 Laurence Sterne horn (d. 1768). 

1714 James Hervey born (d. 1758). 
1714 Wilbam Shenstone born (d. 

1763). 

1714 George Whitefield bom (d. 
1770). 

1714-27 George I. 

1715 Eichard Graves bom (d. 1804). 
1715 Eichard Jage-born (d 1781). 

1715 Wilham Whitehead boim (d. 
1785). 

1716 Thomas Gray born (d. 1771) 

1717 David Garrick born (d. 1779), 
1717 Horace Walpole bora (d. 1797). 
1717-20 The Bangonan Controversy. 
1719 Death of Addison. 

1719 Edward Young^s Bmins 

1720 Samuel Foote bom (d. 1777). 
1720 Mrs Elizabeth Montagu born 

(d. 1800). 

1720 Gilbert White born (d. 1793), 

1721 Mark Akenside bom (d. 1770), 
1721 WmiarnOoHms bom (d. 1759). 
1721 William Eobertson born (d, 

1793). ^ 

1721 Tobgti^s Smollett bom (d. 1771). 
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1*722 Jolm Home born (d. 1808) 

1722 Thomas Leland bora (d. 1785) 
1722 Obnstopher Smart bora (i 
1771). 

1722 Joseph Warton bora (d. 1800), 

1723 Richard Price bora (d. 1791), 
1723 Sir Joshua Reynolds bora (d. 

1792). 

1723 Adam Smith bora (d 1790). 
1726 Law’s Absolute Unlawfulness 
* of the Stage Entertainmmt 
fully demonstrated 

1726 Thomson’s Winter 

1727 Arthur Murphy born (d.l805). 
1727 John Wilkes bora (d, 1797). 

,1727 Death of Newton 
1727 Dyer’s Grongar Hill 

1727 Thomson’s Summer, 

1727-60 George II 

1728 Oliyer Goldsmith bora (d. 
1774). 

1728 Thomas Warton the Younger 
born (d. 1790) 

1728 Eielding’s Love in Several 
Masques 

1728 Gay’s Beggars Opera 

1728 Thomson’s Spring 

1729 John William Pletcher (of 
Madeley) born (d. 1785) 

1729 Thomas Percy born (i 1811). 
1729 Clara Reeve born (d. 1807). 

1729 Thomson’s Sophomsha, 

1730 Pieldmg’s Tom Thumb, 

1730 Thomson’s Seasons (includmg 
Autumn), 

1731 Charles Churchill bora (d. 
1764) 

1731 Death of Defoe. 

1731 The Gentleman?s Magazine 
first appears. 

1731 Lillo’s London Merchant, 

1732 George Colman born (d. 1794). 
1732 Wilham Falconer born (d. 

1769). 

1732 David Hartley born (d. 1813). 

1733 Joseph Priestley bom (d, 1§04). 

1734 Henry Carey’s Chrononhoton- 
tholegos, 

1735 James Beattie born (d 1803). 

1735 Somervile’s The Chace, 

1736 James Macpherson born (d. 

1796). ^ 

1736 Butler’s Av\flogy, 

1736 Fielding’s Pasquin, 

1736 Aaron Hill’s Zara, 


1736 LiUo’s Fatal Curiosity, 

1737 Death of Queen Caroline 

1737 Edward Gibbon born (d 1794). 

1737 Fieldmg’s The Historical 

Register for 1736 

1737 Green’s The Spleen, 

1738 Johnson’s 

1739 Hugh Kelly bora (d. 1777). 

1739 War declared against Spain. 

1739- 4t) Treatise of Human 

Nature, 

1740 James Boswell born (d. 1795). 

1740 Sir Philip Francis born (d. 
1818) 

1740- 1 Richardson’s Pamela, 

1741 Middleton’s Life of Cicei o, 

1741 Resignation of Walpole 

1742 Battle of Dettmgen. 

1742 Pieldmg’s Joseph Andrews 

1742-5 Young’s Night Thoughts, 

1743 Wilham Paley born (d 1805) 

1743 Blair’s The Goave 

1743 Fieldmg’s Miscellanies 

1744 Wilham Mitford born (d, 
1827) 

1744 Pope died 

1744 Akenside’s Pleasures of the 
Imagination, 

1744 Art of preserving 

health, 

1744 Sarah Fieldmg’s David Sim^ 
pie, 

1744 Johnson’s Life of Savage, 

1745 Henry Mackenae bora (d. 
1831). 

1745 Hannah More born (d 1833) 

• 1745 Death of Swift. 

1745- 6 Jacobite Rebelhon. 

1746- 7 Harvey’s Meditations, 

1747 Collins’s Odes, 

1747 Gray’s Ode on a distant pro^ 
sped of Eton College, 

1747 John Hoadly’s Suspicious 
Husband, 

1747 Lyttelton’s Monody, 

1747i8 Richardson’s Clarissa Har- 
lowe, 

1747- 55 Carte’s History of Eng- 
land 

1748 Hume’s Philosophical Essays 
concerning Human Understand- 
ing, 

1748 Smollett’s Roderick Random, 

1748 Thomson’s Castle of In- 
dolence, 


E. n X 


34 
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1749 Fielding’s Tom Jones* 

1749 David Hartley's Observations 
on Man* 

1749 Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes and Irene* 

1750 First number of The Rambler^ 
20 March. (Last, 14 March 
1752.) 

1750 Fielding’s Enquiry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of 
Robbe'is, 

1750 Whitehead’s The Roman 
Father 

1751 Sheridan born (d. 1816). 

1751 Fielding’s Amelia* 

1751 Gray’s Elegy* 

1751 Hume’s Enquiry concerning 
the Frinciples of Morals* 

1751 Smollett’s Pe'i egnne Pickle 

1752 Frances Burney (Mme d’Ar- 
blay) born (d 1840). 

1752 Thomas Chatterton born (d. 
1770). 

1752 J oseph Eitson born (d. 1803). 

1752 Smollett’s Adventures of Fer-^ 
dinand Count Fathom* 

1753 Edward Moore’s The Game- 
ster* 

1758-4 Eichardson’s Sir Charles 
Giandison 

1754-61 Hume’s History of Great 
Britain, 

1755 Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon* 
1755 Johnson’s Dictionary* 

1755 Shebbeare’s Letteis to the 
People of England begin. 

1755 The Monitor estabhshed. ' 

1756 Home’s Douglas. 

1757-60 The great years of Pitt. 

1757 Battle ot Plassey. 

1757 The Strawberry HiH Press 
opened. 

1757 Gray’s Odes. 

1757 Price’s of the principal 

questions in Moi als* 

1757- 8 Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land* 

1758 H. S ^WoodfaU assumes con- 
trol of The Public Advertiser. 

1758- 60 Johnson’s Idler* 

1759 Battle of Minden. Capture of 
Quebec 

1759 Johnson’s Rasselas* 

1759 Eobertson’s History of Scot- 
. land. 


1759 Adam Smith’s Theory of 
Moral Sentiments* 

1760 Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the 
Dead, 

1760 Macpherson’s Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry. 

1760 Eouspeau’s Nouvelle Hiloue* 
1760-7 Sterne’s Tristram Shandy* 
1760-1820 George III. 

1761 Churchill’s The Rosciad and 
c The Apology 

1761 Colman’s The Jealous Wife* 
1761 Diderot’s Fjloge de Richardson, 

1761 Eesignation of Pitt. Bute at 
the head of affairs. 

1762 Isaac Bickerstaff’s Love in a„ 
Village* 

1762 Falconer’s The Shipwreck* 
1762 Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
Woi Id. 

1762 Macpherson’s Fingal* 

1762 Smollett’s Sir Launcelot 
Greaves* 

1762 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England, 

1763 Ko 45 of The North Briton 
appears. 

1763-5 Continuation of Smollett’s 
History of England. 

1763 Macpherson’s Temora 
1763 Percy’s Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry* 

1763 Eesignation of Bute. 

J.763 Smart’s Song to David* 

1764 Goldsmith’s The Traveller 
1764 Eeid’s Inquii y into the Human 

Mind, 

1764 Shenstone’s Works in Prose 
and Verse. 

1764 Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto. 

1764 The Candor pamphlets. 

1765 The Stamp Act. 

1765 Johnson’s*’ edition of Shake- 
speare. 

1765 Percy’s Reliques* 

1765 Tucker’s Light of Nature 
pursued^ vols. i-iv. (Completed 
1778) 

1766 Colman’s Clandestine Mar- 
riage 

1766 Goldsi^th’s Vicar of Wake- 
field ^ ^ 

1766 B«neal of the Stamp Act. The 
Chatham Mmistry. 
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1766 Smollett’s Travels through 
France and Italy 

1766-70 Henry Brooke’s The Fool of 
Quality 

1768 Holdsmitk’s The Good-^Natun^d 
Man. 

1768 dray’s Poems. % 

1768 Kelly’s False Delicacy. 

1768 Priestley’s Essay on the first 
principles of Government. 

*1768 Resignation of Chatham., 

1768 Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

1768 Horace Walpole’s Histone 
Doubts. 

1769 The Letters of Jnnins begm 
to appear in The Public Ad» 
vertiser. 

1769 Reynolds’s first Discourse 

1769 "SiohextsoifsHistory of Charles 
V. 

1769 Smollett’s History and Ad^ 
ventw es of an Atom 

1769 Wilkes expelled from the 
House 

1770 doldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

1771 doldsmith’s History of Eng» 
land. 

1771 Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling. 

1771 Smollett’s Humph ey Clinher. 

1771 Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. 
Edn 1. 

1771-4 Beattie’s The Minstrel. 

1772 Graves’s Spintual Quiwote 

1772 The Letters of Junius jol- 
lected. 

1773 Goldsmith’s She stoops to 

conquer * 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland. 

1773 Mackenzie’s Man of the 
World. 

1773 The Boston Tea Riots. 

1774 Chesterfield’s Letters to his 

Son. • 

1774-81 Wartoif s History of Eng^ 
lish Poetry. 

1775 ORarles Lamb born (d. 1834). 


1775 Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 

1775-8 Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer 
published. 

1776 American Declaration of Inde« 
pendence. 

1776 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
theRoTnanEmpire^Yol i. (Vols. 

II, in, 1781, Vols iv-vi, 1788.) 

177ff Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 

1777 Chatterton’s Rowley Poems 
published. 

1777 Maokenzie’s«7w/^a^7ei2o^^5^5f^^5. 

1777 Clara Reeve’s Old English 
Baron. 

1778 Death of Voltaire. 

1778 Death of Rousseau. 

1778 Fanny Burney’s Evelina. 

1778 Walpole’s Miscellaneous Let* 

ters appear as Vol. v of his 
Collected Works. 

1781 Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

1782 Fanny Burney’s Cecilia. 

1783 Peace of Versailles. 

1784 Death of Johnson. 

1784 Death of Diderot. 

1784 Mitford’s History of Greece^ 
VoL I (completed 1810). 

1786 Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 

1788-95 Trial of Warren Hastmgs. 

1789 White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. 

1791 Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

1794 Death of Gibbon 

1794 Daley’s Evidences. 

1796 Fanny Burney’s Camilla. 

1796 Gibbon’s Memoirs of my Life 
and Writings published with^ ’* 
his Miscellaneous Works 

1842-6 Fanny Burney’s Diary and 
Letters published 

1857 Horace Walpole’s Letters^ ed. 

P Cunningham. 

1903 Horace Walpole’s Letters^ ed. 

* Mrs Paget Toynbee, 
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[The letters U after an entry imply that references to the same subject occur on at 
least two immediately succeedmg pages Birth and death dates are not, as a rule, 
given in the case of writers whose work is treated in other volumes ] 


Abdalrahman, caJiph, 298 
Aberdeen, 355, Emg’s college, 347, 
Marischal college, 38, 347, university, 
230 

Abergavenny, 386, *387 
Abmgton, Frances, 264 
Abyssinia, 179 
Abyssinians, the, 160 
Acad€mte des Inscriptions^ 282 
Aceronia, in Gray^s Agrippina^ 119 
Acta Eegia, 280 

Sanctorum^ 282 

Acton common, 396 

John E E Balberg- Acton, lord, 299 

Adams, parson, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews^ 24 ff, 28, 206 
Addison, Joseph, 1, 2 , 20, 26, 27, 56, 80, 
110, 119, 139, 140, 143, 172, 173, 193, 
199, 205, 215, 219, 220, 226, 241, 279, 
352, 353, Cato, 69, 81, 83, Coverly 
papers, 178 

Adeane, Jane, The Girlhood of Mai la 
Josepha JSolroyd, 299 
Adriatic, the, 119 
Adventurer, The, 171, 176 
< Aeolian lyre,’ 128 
iEsop, 396 

Allan, Anna iK'litia, see Barbauld, Mrs 
John, J85 

— J , and A Tj , Miscellaneous Pieces, 
inPiose, 188 

Aix-la-Ohapelle, treaty of, 40 
Akenside, Mark (1721-1770), 39, 126, 138, 
147, 162-3 (mam entry), 166 
Epistle to Curio, 162, 153 
Myrnn to the Naiajls, 152, 153 
Inscriptions, 153 
Odes, 153 

Pleasures of Imagination, 122, 162, 163 
‘Alamode Castle,* 250 
Albama, 77 

Albina, m Baoine’s Bntanmcus, 119 
Alcester, X12, 271 

academy, 385 

Alcestis, 108 
Alexander the great, 21 


Alexander, John, 385 
Alkington academy, 387 
Allen, Ealph, 29, 33, 276 
All-Night, countess of, m Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World, 206 
Allworthy, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 28, 
29, 31 

Ahnon, John (1737-1805), Anecdotes of 
Eminent Persons, 400 
Alps, the, 119, 202 
Amadis of Gaul, 220 
Amanda, in Thomson’s Seasons, 95, 99, 
102 

‘Ambusheer,’ the, 198 

Amelia, in Fielding’s novel, 23, 28, 33, 34 

in Thomson’s Seasons, 103 

America, 43, 199, 200, 364 
American church, 356 

colonies, 306 

congress, 182 

— 7 ;- war, the, 251, 393 
Amiens, 118 

Amory, Thomas (1691^-1788), 386, Life 
of John Buncle, 56 ^ 

Amsterdam, 296 
Anastasius, emperor, U14 
Anderson, James (1662-1728), 498 
Bobert, 138 

Andrew, merchant in Lyme Begis, 21 
Andxewes, Lancelot, 359, 360 
Andrews, Apology for the Life of Mrs 
8hamela,^& 

Andrews, Joseph, nf Fielding’s novel, 
24 fE 

Angantyr, 223, 224 
Anglomanie, the, 16 
Anicetus, in Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
Anne, q[ueen of Great Britam, 67 Jf., 73, 
139, 196, 352, 374 
Annual Register, 357 
‘Anti-Sejanus,’ 401 
Antrobus, Dorothy, 116 

Mary, 116,421, 127 

Eohert, 116, llTp. 

‘Wl^ll^^|g, 116 

Apostohc Fatners, the, 353 
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Apthorpe, East (1753-1816), Ijttten o% 
the Prevalence of ChnsUanityt 308 
Arblay, Alexandre G P d*, 63, 261 

Frances Burney, Madame d’ (1752- 

1840), 46, 63 n (mam entry), 135, 150, 
254, 259 (mam entry), 267 
Camilla, 64, 66, 261 
Cecilia, 63, 64, 66 
Diary and Letters, 63? 65, 260, 261 
Marly Diary, 260 
Evelina, 15, 64 fP , 259 
Wanderer, The, 63, 64, 66 
aArbury, Warwickshire, 113 
Arcadia, 179 
Ardagh, 197 
Arden of Feversham, 73 
Anamsm, 360, 362, 371, 372, 377 tt , 
384 S 

Ariosto, Ludovico, 221, 234, 241 
Aristides, 154 
Aristophanes, 25, 34, 53 
Aristotle, 137 

Arminiamsm, 367, 377, 381 
Armstrong, John (1709-1779), 138, 147, 
148, Art of Preserving Health, 148, 
Economy of Love, 148, Epistle to 
Wilkes, 148 

Arne, Thomas Augustine, 109, 199 
Arnold, Matthew, 361 

Thomas, 355 

Arthur, king, 231 

Arthurian legend, 228 

Ascham, Boger, 177, 184 

Ashton, Thomas, 117, 119, 123, 243, 251 

Ashworth, Caleb, 384 

‘Astena* (lady Luxborough), 273 

Athanasian controversy, 362 

creed, 360 

Athlone, 196, 197 

Atholl, John Murray, 3rd duke of, 274 
Atkinson, Joseph, The Mutual Deception, 
429 • 

Atterbury, Francis (1662-1732), 351 ff , 
Discourse on the death of the Lady 
Cutts, 352 • * 

Atterchfee acadeniy, 386 
haU, 386 

Attious, in Graves’s Columella, 277 
Atwood, Wilham, 498 
Auburn, in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
212 

Aubusson regiment, the, 203 
Auchinleck, 190, JOl, 193 
Auditor, The, 390, 392 
Augusta, princess of Wales, 108 
Aurehus,* Marcus, 275 
Aurungzebe the great, 110 
Aust^, Jane, Mansfield Park, 66 , Seme 
and Semibihty, 15 
Avon, river, 112 
Aylesbury, 391 
Ayrshire, 191 

Ayscough, George Edward (d 1779), 
Semira^is, 86, 439* 

B Mr, m Biehardson’s B^ela, 5, 7 
Babylon, 117, 228 


Bacon, Anthony, 295 

Francis, Essays, 206 

Badenoch, 230, 232 

Badger, sq.uire, m Fielding’s Don Quixote 
in England, 22 

Bage, Eobert (1728-1801), 423, Herm- 
sprang, 59 

Badey, Nathan (d 1742), Universal Ety^ 
mologieal Dictionary, 173 S , 236 
Baker, Jesuit father, 301 

Henry (1698-1774), 452 

Bal% Merionethshire, 115 
Bah, John, 387 
Ballymahon, 195, 196, 199 
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Della Porretta family, m Eichardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison, 11 
Delolme, Jean-Lotus, The Constitution of 
England, 296 

Dempster, George, 191, 4f7 
Denania, 237 

Denham, Sir John, Cooper^s Hill, 111 
Depden, Suffolk, 294 
©war, in Ookley’s History of the Saracens, 
281 ’ 
Derby, 28 

Wilham Stanley, 9th earl of, 358 

Derbyshire, 131, 386 
Derham, William (1657-1735), Physico^ 
Theology, 346 
Descartes, Ben4, 322, 348 
Desmond, Maurice Pitzthomas, 1st earl 
of, 20 

Destouohes, Philippe-N^ricault, 68, 78; 

Philosophe mane, 79 
Deyonshire, 2, 21, 385 
Deyverdun, George, 311 
Dibdm, Charles, 89 

Dihdm, J 0 , Annals of the Edinburgh 
Stage, 192 

Dickens, Charles, 37, 64, Bamaby Budge, 
255, Oliver Twist, 49, Pickwick, 4:5 
Dictionary of National Biography, 269 
Diderot, Denis, 68, 78, 79, 81, 264 
De la Po^sie Dramatique, 79 
Eloge de Richardson, 17 
Fils Naturel, Le, 79 
P^e de Famille, Le, 79 
Dilly, Edward, 203 
Diodati, Charles, 122 
Dispatch, in Thomson’s CosStle of Indo* 
lence, 106 

Dobson, Austin, 3, 12, 261; H<moxe 
Walpole, 245 
Dodd, William, 470 

Doddridge, PhilifT (1702-1751), 371* 

381 ff , Rise and, Progress of Religion 
in the Soul, 383 

Dodington, George Bubb (lord Meleomhe), 
94, 103 

Dodsley, Bpbert, 123, 124, 132, 135, 138, 
144, 167, 170, 177, 245, 271, 273, 456 , 
Collection of Poems, 274 ; Qompendium 
of Voyages, 41 ^ 

Dodwell, Henry, the elder (1641-1711), 
308, 356, 516 
Dolman, Miss, 273 
Dommioans, The, 282 
Donne, John, 226 
Doohttle, Thomas, 386 
Doran, John, A Lady of the last Century, 
261, 262; Marm and Manners at the 
Court of Florence, 249 
Donlank, Sir John, in Whitehead^s School 
for Lov^s, 86 • 

Dorset, 20, 25 • 

Dorset, Charles Saokville, 6^earl of, 226 
Douglas cause, 191 


Douglas, Gawain, 223, 239 

John (1721-1807), 292, 293; 

Criterion, 346, 512 
Dover, 118, 201, 244, 395 

Chistopher, 405, 410 
Drake, Sir Pranois, 164 

, Nathan, Essays illustrative of the 

Rambler, 172 
Draper, Mrs Ehza, 47 

Sir William, 403, 407 

Drawcansir, Sir Alexander, Fieldmg’s 
pseudonym, 34 
Dragger, Abel, 265 

Dryden, John, 27, 67, 120, 126, 145, 153, 
156, 158, 167, 169, 185, 202, 218, 219, 
221, 226, 232, 398 
Annus Mvrabihs, 124 
Fables, 241 
Miscellany, 223 
Palamon and Arcite, 120 
Du Deffand, Madame, 248, 250 
Du Halde, Jean Baptiste, 206 
Dubhn, 68, 257, 258, 379, 408 
Mountrath court, 199 
Parliament square, J98 
Eemdeer tavern, 199 
Trmity college, 58, 197, 198, 293, 356, 
368 

Dulcmea, m Don Quixote, 51 
Dumbarton, 36 
Dumbartonshire, 86 

Duncombe, William (1690-1769), Brutus, 
82, 439 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 336 
D’Drfey, Thomas, 238 
Durham, 127 

‘Dusky Night rides down the sky,’ 22 
Dutch hterature, 19, 291 
Dyer, John (1700 ^>-1758), 138, 144 ff, 
(main entry), 156 
Country Walk, The, 145 
Fleece, The, 145 

Grongar Hill, 97, 136, 137, 145, 146 
Ruins of Rome, The, 145 

Ealmg, 35 

Eames, John, 384 

East Stour, 20, 23 

Easthury park„ 94, 103 

Ebrmgton, 113 

Edda, The, 202, 228 

Edgai, kmg of the English, 111 

Edgoumbe, mount, 115 

Edge-hill, 112, 113, 271, 272 

Edgeworth, Maria, The Absmtee, 66 

Edgeworthstown, 197 

Edgware, 212, 214 • 

Edial, near lichffeld, 1*60, 161 
Edinburgh, 40, 42, 65, 87, 94, 182, 
190 ff, 200, 201, 230, 281, 283, 290, 
296, 322, 324, 336 , university, 93, 287 
Edinburgh Magazine and Review, 258 
Edinburgh Review, 173, 232, 239, 320 
Ednam, Boxburgbshixe, 93 
Bdm o' Jordon, 233 
Edstone, near Henley-m-Arden, 109, 112, 
271 
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Education society of the northern coun- 
ties ^ 385 

Edward I, king of England, 129 

Edward 11, king of England, 287 

Edwards, Thomas, 810 

Egil Skaliagrimsson, 224 

Egisthus, in Thomson’s Agamemnon, 108 

JS^Jcon Saszlzlse, S55 

Eleanor, in Thonason’s Edward and 
Eleonora, 108 

Elie de Beaumont, J -B -J , 61 
Eliot, Sir John, 287 
Elizabeth, queen, 174, 287 
Elizabethan diama, 1, 5, 68, 69, 73, 78, 
86 92 

English, 180, 236 

period, 142 

poets, 130 

writers, 184, 218, 221, 238 

EUiot, Edward Elliot, lord, 306 
Ellis, Annie Same, 260 

George (1753-1815), 234, 487 

Elphin, Eoscommon, 196, 197, 199 
Elzevirianum, the, 245 
Emily, in Eichardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandtson, 10 

Emlyn, Thomas (1663-1741), 386 , Rum- 
hie Enquiry, 379 
Enfield, William, 385 
England, church of, 287, 351, 352, 359, 
362, 364, 366, 370, 875, 877 381 

English Historical Review, 295, 409 
English Review, 810 
Entick, John (1703 '^^-1773), Latin and 
English Dictionary, 388, Spelling 
Dictionary, 388 
Epsom, 260 
Epworth, 364 

Erastiamsm, 355, 370, 372 
Ernulphus, m Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
53, 55 

Erskme, Andrew, 191, 477 
Essay on Tragedy (1749), 161 
Esses:, 386, 393 
Essex-Head club, 187 
Etherise, Sir George, 67 
Eton, 20, 113, 114, 116, 117, 242, 247, 
272 

Euchanst, the, 354, 360 ^ 

Bugenius, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
4,1, 50 

Euripides, Medea, 124 
European literature, 14, 16, 17 

studies, 176 

European Magamne, 192, 193 
Eurydice, 114 
Evans, Caleb, 387 ^ 

Evan (173?-1789), 487 

Hugh, 387 

— William, 387 
Evesham, vale of, 111 
ExetOT, 379, 380, 384 
—^academy, 384 
— i meetings, 373 
Eyre, Sir James, 406 
B^sekiel, 130 


Faith of one God Who is only the Father. 
378 

Ealconer, Wilham (1732-1769), 154 

(mam entry), 156, 398 , The Shipwreck. 
154 

Falkland islands, 404 
Fane, Charles Fane, 2nd viscount, 249 
‘Fannikin’ (Fanny Burney), 260 
Fanny, m Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
26 

Farquhar, George, 67, 72, 202, 211, 
216 

Farr, Dr, 209 ^ 

‘Father of Candor, The,’ 399 
Fathom, count, in Smollett’s novel, 39 
Faulkener, George, 257 
‘Favonius’ (Biohard West), 118, 121 
Fawkes, Francis (1720-1777), 183, 454 
Featherston, of Aidagh, 197, 214 
Felix, Don, m Mrs Centlivre’s The Wonder, 
72 

Fellmar, lord, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
89 

F4nelon, Franqois de Salignac de la 
Mothe, 114, 134 

Fenton, Elijah (1683-1730), Marianne, 
83 

Ferguson, Adam (1723-1816), 285, Es^ 
say on the History of Civil Society, 
296, 319, Eutory of the Roman Re- 
public, 296, 319, 320 
Fergusson, Bobert, 226 
Ferret, in Smollett’s Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, 41 
Festxmog, vale of, 115 
‘Fidget’ (Elizabeth Montagu), 262 
Fielding, Charlotte, 22, 23, 27, 28 
Edmund, 20 

Henry (1707-1754), 16, 20 fi 

(mam entry), 36, 37, 39, 41 fi , 50, 
56, 71, 77, 78, 88, 211, 216, 317 
Armelia, 21, 23, 38, 34 
‘Apology for the Clergy,’ 24 
Author^s Farce, The, 21, 22 
Chanty, essay on, 24 
Coffee-House Politigian, The, 21 
Covent Garden Tragedy, 22, 83 
Don Quixote in England, 22 
Enquiry into the causes of t/w late 
Increase of Robbers, 33 
‘Essay on Conversation,’ 23 
Examples^ of the Interposition of Pro- 
vidence, in the Detection of Murder, 
34 

Good-Natured Man, The, 23^ 
Historical Register, The, 23, 84 
Intriguing Chambermaid, The, 22 
Jonathan Wild, 27, 30, 39 
Joseph Andrews, 6, 20, 24 fi , 30, 44 
Journey from this World to the Next, 
27 

Love in Several Masques, 21 
MisceUcmies, 21, 23, 26 ff. 

Miser, The, 22*^ ^ 

Mock Doctor, The, 22" 

Pasqmn,^, 24, 84 
Pleasures of the Town, 21 
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Proposals for erecting a county worh- 
house^ 29, 84 

Proposals for making an effectual pro 
vision for the poor, 34 
Provoked Eusband, The, 92 
Temple Beau, The, 21 
Tom Jones, 9, 15, 20, 22, 26, 28flf, 
39, 48, 89, 92, 272 
Tom Thumb, 22, 26, 73? 83 
Tiagedy of Tragedies, 22, 83 
Voyage to Lisbon, 35, 252 
Wedding Bay, The, 23 
Ikelding, Saiali (1710 1768), Damd Simple, 
20, 28 

William, 28 

Findern, Derbyshire, 386 
Fingal, 227, 229, 231, 232 
Fmn, Irish tales of, 231 
Finnsburh, 223, 224 
Firmm, Giles, 359 
Thomas, 377 

FUmboroughs, the Miss, m The Vicar 
of Wakefield, 210 
Flanders, 51, 200 
Flavel, John, 387 
Fleming, John, 385 
Fletcher, John, 91, 145 

John William (1729-1785), 365 ft ; 

Scriptures Scales, 367, Zelotus and 
Honestus, 367 
Fletohmg church, 312 
Flexney, bookseller, 191 
Florence, 41, 119, 122, 249, 303 
Flondan peat, 392 

Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), 82, 83, 87, 
317, Maid of Bath, 88, Minor, The, 
88, Piety m Pattens, 214 
Fopling Flutters, 90 
Foppmgtons, 90 

Forbes, Eobert (1708-1775), Journals, 
356 

Ford, joint lessee of Drury Lane theatre, 
265 

Fordhook, Fielding’s house, 35 
Fomeron, H, EiHoire de Philippe Ef 
291 

Forster collection, 1263 

John, 195, 201, 202 

Fortescue, Lucy, 113 
Foskett, Bernard, 387 
Foster, James, 381 
Fouhs press, 182 
Fox, Charles Jame|, 306 * 

Henry See Holland, Lord 

France, 16, 17, 41, 47, 49, 63, 78, 79, 
115, 119, 159, 182, 200, 219 fE, 261, 
264, 274, 282, 283, 302, 306, 322, 
323,^335, 336, 353, 388 
Francis, St, 367 
Francis I, king of France, 105 

Fhihp (1708? -1773), 389, 408, 

456 , Letter from the Cocoa- Tree, 390 

Sir Fiiilip (1740-1818), 400, 401, 

405, 408 ff • 

I’ranckliJ; Thoiwas (1721-1784), 41, 128, 
431, Orestes, 86, 439 
Frankland, Eichard, 386 


Frederick Louis, prmoe of Wales, 94, 
95, 108, 110 

Freelove, Lady, m Colman’s Jealous Wife, 
89, 90 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, 313 

Freke, William, 877 

French, the, 40, 265, 264, 282, 294 

academy, 173 

drama, 78, 81, 86, 211 

education, 283 

imigr^s, 66, 261 

•fleet, 291 

history, 283 

institutions, 42 

language and literature, 17, 60, 

69, 71, 90, 114, 120, 123, 135, 173, 
174, 202 ft , 241, 260, 257, 259, 281, 
283 fl, 288 fl, 296, 302, 303, 305, 
313, 316, 317, 319, 323 

novelists, 18 

phiUsophes, 296 

poetry, 79, 217, 219 

revolution, 43, 69, 251, 318 

‘romantics,’ 181 

stage, 108 • 

Frere, John Hookham, Brunanburh, 487 
Fr4ron, E C , 264 
Froissart, Jean, 133, 135 
Fry, John, 377 

Fuieti^re, Antoine, Le roman Bourgeois, 
26 

Funuvall, F J, 233 

Fy, let us all to the Bndal, 233 

Gaelic literature, 225 

poetry, 229, 230 fl 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 267 
Gale, Theophilus, 385 
Gallia Christiana, 282 
Galloway, Lady, 64 
Gandy, Henry, 355 

Garrick, David (1717-1779), 36, 39, 40, 
71, 72, 82, 83, 85 fl (mam entry), 
90, 91, 128, 161, 172, 204, 211, 212, 
214, 215, 260, 261,263fl (mam entry), 
268, 395, 405, 426, 439 
Bon Ton, 88 
Gamesters, 86 
Irish Widow, 88 
Lethe, 85 
Lying Valet, 88 
Miss in her Teens, 88 

and Golman, The Clandestine 

Marriage, 211 

Eva Mane Violetti, 268 

‘Gamson, The,’ in Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, 38 • 

Garth, Sir Samuel, 156 
Gaubius, Hieronymus David, 200 
Gaussen, Alice, Percy Prelate and Poet, 
206 

Gay, John, 80, 84, 102, 202, BeggaPs 
Opera, 71, 83, What-d*ye-OaXl-%t, 33 

John (1699-1 745), tatun, 342, 

The Gazetteer, 400 

GoUertjTlhristian Furchtegott, 7>ai> Leben 
der schweduchen Grafin von G , 18 
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Genest, J , Borne Account of the Engluh 
Stage, 85, 161 
Geneva, 296 

Gengisean the great, 110 
Genoa, 41 

Genoese nobleman, 74 
♦Gentle river,’ 233 
Qentlemav/s Journal, 163 

Magazine, 144, 169, 161 ff , 168^ 

171, 173, 176, 181, 183, 193 
Gentz, J^nednoh von, 306 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 231 ^ 

George I, king of Great Britain, 283 

II, king of Great Britain, 44, 295, 

388 

Ill, king of Great Britain, 66, 

136, 184, 206, 363, 389 ff , 400, 404, 
406 

Georgian era, 1, 142 
German flute, 198 

language and literature, 18, 60, 79, 

80, 291, 296 

poets, 217 

politics, 388 

Germany, 18, 19, 41, 63, 78, 79, 148, 200, 
234, 353 
Gernutus, 234 

Gibbon, ISdward, the elder, 299, 301, 305 

Edward (1737-1794), 216, 240, 248, 

280, 288 ff , 294, 297 n (mam entry), 
819, 320, 335, 390 

Address (on Bcnptores Eerum Angl ), 
312 

Antiquities of the House of Bmnswich, " 

311 

Critical Enquiries concerning the Title 
of CharUs FIJI, 805 
Decline and Fall, 281, 298, 300, 304, 
306 ff, 312 ff, 317, 318 
Essai sur VMude de la Literature, 302 
Introduction a VHistoire des Buuses, 
304, 305 

Letters (1814), 299 
Memoir e Justificatif, 306 
Memoirs, 279, 289, 292, 297 ff , 302fl , 
806, 307, 310 ff , 316, 317 
Miscellaneous Works, 304 ff , 308, 310, 

312 

Nomina Gentesque Antiquae Italiae, 
305 

Observations on the VXth Book of the 
Aenetd, 305 

Outlines of the History of the World — 
Ninth Centwy to Fifteenth, 305 
Bnvate Letters, 299, 301, 306, 311 
Bemm ks on Blackstone^s Commentaries, 
305 

Vindication of some Passages, 308, 316 
Gibbon Commemoration, Proceedings, 299 
Gibson, Edmund, 223, 226 
Gil Morrice (Percy’s Beliques), 137 
Gfldon, Charles, 146 
Gilesf Miss, 409 
Gill, Dr, 387 
Gilhngbam, 25 
Giraldus, 293 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 358, 861 


Glasgow, 132, 188, 191, 335, 348 

university, 36 

Glasscock, Thomas, 386 
Glastonbury, 20 

Gloster, earl of, m Thomson’s Edward 
and Eleonora, 109 
Gloucester academy, 386 
Gloucestershire, 111 
Glover, Arnold, 44 

Glover, Bichard (1712-1785), 148; Admi^ 
ialHosier*s Ghost, 148, 233, Athemad, 
The, 148, Leonidas, 148 
Glover, William, 195 r 

Gobble, Mrs, m Smollett’s Sir Laimcelot 
Greaves, 41 
Godden, G M , 29 
Godwin, William, Caleb Williams, 59 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 52, 227, 
228, 232 

Spruehe in Prosa, 52 
Weither, 19, 60 
Wilhelm Meister, 49, 52 
Golden Bump, The, 84 
Goldoni, Carlo, 19 
Goldsmith, Catharine, 198 
Charles, 196 

Henry, 197, 199, 201,205, 207, 209, 

212 

Oliver (1728-1774), 89, 47, 68, 

195 ff (mam entry), 263, 317, 318, 
344 

Adventures of a Strolling Player, 205 
Beauties of English Poesy, 210 
Bee, The, 205, 206, 208 
Captivity, The, 207 
City Night Piece, A, 206 
Description of an Author's Bedchamber, 
205 

Deserted Village, 134, 212, 213 
Double Transformation, 198, 208 
‘Edinburgh, 1763,’ 205 
FjJ^egy on Mrs Mary Blaize, 201, 205 
English Grammar, 210 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning, 92, 20^ff, 207, 211 
Essay on the Theatre, 92 
Essays, 208, 210 
Fame Machine, The, 205 
Gift, The, 206 

Good-Natufd Man, The, 91, 92, 211, 
212, 214 

Haunch of Venison, The, 214, 216 
Hermit (The) or Edwin and Angelina, 
209 

History of Animated Nature, 212 

of England, 212, 293 

of England in Letters from a 

Nobleman to his Son, 207 ^ 

of Mecklenburgh, 206 

of Philosophy, 210 

Life of Bolinghfohe, 213 
~ of Richard Nash, 206 
Memoiu of a Protestant, 203 

of Voltavn, 204, 206 

New Simile, The, 208^ 

Old Houses a New Inn (She Stoops to 
Conquer), 214 
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On the Death of Wolfe, 205 
‘On the Stage/ 204 
Plutaich*$ Lives, 206 
Poem for Young Ladies, 210 
Petahation, 215 

Bevene tn the Boai^s Head Tavern, 205 
Boman History, 212, 213 
She Stoojgs to Conquer, 91, 197, 214 
Traveller, The, 128, 1^0, 201, 205, 207, « 
208, 210, 213 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, 15, 25, 44, 195, 
200, 203, 206 

G-oodall, Walter (17069-1766), Eccamina'f 
txon of the [Cashet] Letters, 288 
G-oodwin, Thomas, junior, 385 
Goiboduc, 70 
Gordale scar, 101 
Gordon, surgeon in Glasgow, 36 
Goring, Charles, Irene, or the Fair Greek, 
161 

Gothic architecture, 217, 218, 238 

art, 219 

‘Gothic Castle, The,’ 245 
Gothic gospels, 223, 225 

nations, 222 

‘Gothic’ romances, 233 

taste, 239 

‘Gothick’ manner, the, 219 
Gough, Biohard, 255 
Goujon, French cadet, 203 
Gower, John, 239 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd 
duke of, 133, 402, 404 £E 
Graham, Thomas, Lord Lynedooh, 230* 
— - — of Balgowan, 230 
Grainger, James (17217-1766), 40, 455 j 
The Sugar Cane, 204 
Grampian club, 193 

Granby, John Manners, marq.uis of, 197, 
403, 407 

‘Grand Council, The,’ 403 
Grande Chartreuse, 119, 127 ^ 

Grandison, Sir Charles, m Bichardson’s 
novel, 2, 10, 11, 14, 18, 31, 62 

Charlotte^ in Eichardson’s noirel, 

11 

Graves, Eichard’’ (1715-1804), 273, 275 
Columella, or the Distressed Anchoret, 
276, 277 

Eugenius or Anecdotes of the Golden 
YaU, 277 
Ev^hro^yne, 27 B 
Festoon, The, 275 
Plexippus, 277* 

Becollections of Shenstone, 275 
Sj^iritual Quixote, 276, 277 
Gray, Dorothy, 116 
Phihp, 116 

— ^ Thomas (1716-1771), 87, 93, 109, 
116 (mam entry), 147, 149, 155, 
198, 205, 220, 239, 241 ff, 251 
Agrippina, 119, 120 
Alliance of Education and Government, 
123 • 

The,^127n, 132, 136, 137,186, 
225 

De Pnncxpiis Cogitandi, 122 


Descent of Odin, 129, 132, 221, 225, 
227 

Elegy, 118, 123 ff , 128, 132, 185, 186, 
208, 273 

Fatal Sisters, The, 129, 132, 221, 225 
Hymn to Adversity, 121 

to Ignorance, 121 

Journal in the Lakes, 101 
Letters, 134 

Long Story, A, 126, 127, 132 
Metrum, 131 

Qhservations on the poem of Lydgate, 
131 

Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, 
123 

on a Distant Project of Eton 

College, 121, 122 

on the Spring, 121 

Odes, 202 

On the pleasure arising from Vicissi- 
tude, 128, 129 
Poem (1898 ed), 123 
Progress of Poesy, 119, 127 ff 
Sonnet on the Death of Buhard West, 
121 

Stanzas to Bichard Bentley, 126 
Gray and his Fnends, 121 
Great Malvern, 276 

Greaves, Sir Launcelot, in Smollett’s 
novel, 41 

Greece, 104, 107, 128, 154, 202, 318 
Greek drama, 78, 108 

language and literature, 202, 335 

Green, rector of Kilkenny West, 196 

Matthew (1696-1737), 137, 138, 

144, 146 (mam entry), 156, The 
Spleen, 146 

Grenville Correspondence, 400, 402 
Grenville, George, 399, 402 408, 409 

Gresset, Jean-Baptiste-Loms, 137, Sur 
ma convalescence, 129 
Grew, Obadiah, 385 
Gneve, Mrs, m Foote’s drama, 88 
Gnfdn, W , pubhsher, 212 
Griffith, Eoger, 387 
Gb:iffiths, Ealph, 40, 201 ff, 206 

Vavasor, 386 

Grignan, chateau de, 248 
Grotius, Hugo, 291 
Grove, Henry, 386 
Grub street, 139, 201, 389 
Grub-street Journal, 162 
Guiffardi^re, M de, 65, 254 
Guizot, Francois P G , 314, 317 
Gunnell, Dons, Stendhal et VAngleterre, 
181 

Guthrie, WiUia^yi (1708-1770), 163, 
History of England, 291 

Habsburg, house of, 317 
Hackney academy, 385 
Hadrian, emperor, 314 
Hsffiz, 144 

Hagley park, 101, 102, 113, 115, 150 
Hailes, lord See Daliymple, Sir David 
HaleSJ John Wesley, 233 
Hall-Stevenson, John, 47 
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Hallam, Henry, 284, 288 
Hallett, Joseph (1628 ’-1689), 384 

Joseph (1656-1722), 379, 384 

Joseph (1691 ’-1744), 381, 521 

Hamilton, Anthony, count, Memotres de 
Grammont, 245 

Archibald, 40, 201 

Sir Wilham, 274 

William Gerard, Parliamentary 

Logic i IHl 
Hammersmith, 3, 95 
Hampshire militia, 303, 320 ^ 

Handel, George Frederick, Ariadne^ 199 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 167 
Hanover, 311 

papers, 295 

Hanoverian age, 365 

Protestantism, 352 

succession, 354, 374 

Harbury, 112, 271 

Hardoastle, Mr, in Site Stoops to Con- 
quer, 214 

Hardinge, George, 244, 248, 250 
Haidwioke, Philip Yoike, 1st earl of, 295 

Philip Yorke, ^2nd earl of (1720- 

1790), Miscellaneous State Papers^ 295 
Hardyng, John, 498 

Hare, A W and J 0 , Guesses at 
Truths 218 

Harleian Collection of Voyages and 
Travels^ 166 

IXarUtan Miscellany^ 166 
Harley, lady Margaret See Portland, 
duchess of 

Harley, Mrs, in Kelly’s False Delicacy, 
91 

Harlowe family, in Bichardson’s Cla- 
nssa^ 9 

Harriot, in Ooiman’s Jealous Wife, 89, 90 
Hams, James (1709-1780), 512 
Wilham, 381 

Harnson, Frederic, 299, 302, 312, 316 

Wilham, 140 

Hartleborough, 386 

Hartley, David (1705-1767), 346, Oljser- 
vatiom on Man, 342, 343 
Hartson, Hall (d. 1773), 434 
Harvard, 386 

Hastings, Warren, 260, 408^ 

William Hastings, lord, 291 

liatchett, WiHiam, Bival Father t 86 
Hatchway, lieutenant, in Smollett’s 
Peregnne Pickle, 38 
llatlitOd, 120 
Haverfordwest, 386 
Hawkesworth, John, 175, 188, 466 
Hawkins, Sir John, 157, 158, 161, 163; 

216; Life of JohmoUi 189, 190 
Hayward, Abraham, More ahoui Junius, 
409 

Hazhtt, William, 43, 118; Lectures on 
the Comic Writers, 44 
Headley, Henry (1765-1788), 456 
Heame, Thomas, 220, 355, 356 
Heartfree, in Fieldmg’s Jonathan Wild, 
27 

Hebrew language and literature, 229, 237 


Heckmondwike academy, 385 
Hector, Edmund, 159 
Hedworth, Henry, 377 
Heidelberg, Mrs, m Colman’s Clandestine 
Marriage, 90 
Hellfire club, 391 
Henbury, Gloucestershire, 111 
Hendon, 214 
Henley, John, 2J 

Samuel, 423 

Henley in-Arden, 109, 112^271 
Henry II, king of England, 115, 292 

Ill, king of England, 287 

V, king of England, 303 

VI, king of England, 291 

VII, king of England, 283, 284 

VIII, king of England, 184, 290 

Kobert (1718-1790), History of 

England, 290 

Hentzner, Paul, A Journey into Eng- 
land, 245 

Herbert of Oherbury, lord, Life, 245 

George, 360, 369 

Hercules, captain, in The Champion, 23 
Herd, David (1732-1810), 487 
Herder, Johann Gottfried von, 232 
Hermes, Johann Timotheus, Geschichte 
dei Miss Fanny Wilkes, 18 
Herod, 83 
Herodotus, 135 

Herring, Thomas (1693-1767), 362 
Herrington, Sir Jasper, in Fanny 
Burney’s Wanderer, 65 
Hwtford, Francis Seymour Conway, earl 
and marquis of (Lord Conway), 118, 
249, 274 

lady See Somerset, duchess of 

Hertfordshire, 120 

Heivey, James (1714-1758), 365 ff , 369 
Contemplations, 365, 866 
Meditations, 124, 365 
Ptefi^ctions, 366 
Theron and Aspasxa, 866 

Mary, lady, 248 

He»vor, 223, 224 r 
Hesperus, 137 

Hey wood, Thomas, A*" Woman Killed 
with Kindness, 73 

Hxckes, George (1642-1716), 220, 224 ff., 
229, 355, 356 , Icelandic grammar, 
223, Thesaurus, 223, 225 
Hickman [? Henry], 387 
Highlanders, the, 28, 182, 230, 231 
HiU, Aaron (1685-17^), 94, Alzira, 
82, Merope, 82, 86, Zara, 81, 82 

G B , 181, 184, 186, 267, 279, 

289, 297, 317 

Hillsborough, Wills Hill, ls5 earl of, ^403 

Hmchingbrooke, 183 

History of the Union (1698), 377 

of the Works of the Learned, 176 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), 354, 855, 
857 

Mature of the Kinpdom of Christ, 854 
Plain Account of the S^cramiht, 854 
Preservativemagainst Mon Jurors, 854 
Reasonableness of Conformity, 374 
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Hoadly, Benjaman (1706-1757), 87, 435 

(1711-1776), 87, 483, 439 

Hoare, Prince, 276 

Hobbes, Thomas, 325, 332, 335, TU 
Leviathan, 372 
Hobson, Paul, 377 

Hody, Humphrey (1659-1707), 354, 516 
Hogarth, Wiiham, 22, 263, 354, 396 
* (jin Lane,* 33 
‘Harlot’s Piogress,* 24,i75 
‘ Marnage-H la-Mode,’ 90 
‘Hake’s Progress,’ 24 
Holberg, Ludwig, 200 
'^Holdernesse, Jlobert L’Aroy, oarl of, 
118 

Hole#. Exohard (1746-1803), 487 
Holland, 203 

Henry Pox, lord, 388, 389 

‘Holy Club,’ the, 364 
Home, Henry, lord Karnes (1696-1782), 
190, 513 

John (1722-1808), Douglas, 87, 

202, 230, 369 

Homer, 27, 128, 167, 180, 186, 220, 
227, 232, Iliad, 231, 232, ^0 
Homerton, 384 

Honeycombe, Polly, in Cohnan’s drama, 

89 

Honiton, 387 
Hood, Thomas, 135 

Hooke, Nathaniel (d 1763), Account of 
the Duchess of Mailhorough, 319, 
Observations on the Boman Senate, 
319, Roman Histoiy, 319 
Hooker, Eichard, 174, 360 
Hoole, John (1727-1803), 435, Cyrm, 
87 439 

Horace, 117, 124, 128, 197, 201; Car- 
mtna, 130 

Horne, John See Tooke, John Home 
Horuecks, Mrs and the Miss, 213 
Horsham, Sussex, 378 
Horsleydown, 382 « 

Hort, Josiah, 385 

Hortensius, in Graves’s Columella, 277 
Eosein, m Ocktey’s History of the 
Saiacens, 281 
Hottentots, 160 
Houghton, 246 

Howe, John (1630-1705), 379 , Calm and 
Sober Enquiry, 378, Some Considera- 
ii07LS, 374 

Howe, Miss, in Bichardson’s Clarissa, 

8 , 17 ^ 

Hoxton, 384 
Hubha, 237 
Hubbard,'* John, 384 
‘ Hudibrastics 151 

Hughes, John (1677-1720), The Siege 
0/ Damascus, 73 
Patrick, 197 

Hugo, Victor, 221; Les Mu^rahles, 49, 
Notre Dame de Fans, 218 
Hull, Thomas, 273, 274 
Hume, Dfivid (3711-W76), 41, 87, 190, 
*263, 1J80, *i81, 282 ff (main entry), 
288, 291 n , 296, 29791 ^^01, 303, 
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805, 307, 813, 316 fl , 321 ft (maiu 
entry), 337, 341 ft , 347 fl 
Dialogues concerning Nairn al Religion, 
324, 332, 333 

Enquiry concerning Human Under* 
standing, 323, 327, 328, 331, 332 
Enquiiy concerning the Principles of 
Moials, 323, 332 
Essays, 322 tf , 362 
Four Dissertations, 324 
History oj England, 40, 283 ff , 289, 
290, 293, 323, 362 
History of Great Britain, 283 ff* 

Letters to Strahan, 290, 303 
‘ Natural History of Eehgion,’ 332, 333 
‘Of Miracles,’ 332 
‘Of Morals,’ 322 

‘Ot the Origin of Government,’ 334 
Own Life, 321, 324 
Philosophical Essays, 323 
Political Discourses, 323 
Treatise of Human Natuie, 282, 322 ff , 
330 ff, 335, 342 
Hume, David (1757-1838), 324 
Hungerford academy, 386 
Hunter, Mrs Leo, 27J 
Huntingdon, Selina Hastmgs, countess 
of, 365, 366 

Hurd, Eichaid (1720-1808), 241, 363, 
516 , Letters on Ghivah'y and Romance, 
240 

Husbands, J , A Miscellany of Poem by 
Several Hands, 159 

Hutcheson, Frances, 122, 332, 336, 337 

Ibrahim Mollae, in Lyttleton’s Persian 
Letteis, 114 
Ibsen, Henrik, 77 
Icelanders, the, 222 

Icelandic language and iiteiatuie, 220, 
223 ff 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, Nature and Ait, 49, 
59 

India, 294, 408 

Indolence, in Thomson’s Castle of In* 
dolence, 107 
Ingleborough, 101 
Inny nver, 199 
Ipswich, 355 

Ireland, 58, 195, 200, 202, 208, 231, 256, 
293 

church of, 358 

Irena, a Tragedy, 161 
Irish booksellers, 11 
— ^ catholics, 58 

history, 280 

literature, 196 

-2 — muhio, 232 , 

Ohsiamc poems,* 232 

policy, 403 

scholars, 231 

Irwin, Sidney, 202 
Isaiah, 229 
Isocrates, 202 
Ispahan, 114 

Italian language and literature, 159, 254, 
30J • 
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Italian opera, 70, 71, 83, 84 
Italy, 19, 41 n , 47, 104, 115, 128, 200, 
221, 249, 274, 292, 804 

Jacobins, 119 

Jackson, chaplain, in Foote’s drama, 88 
Jacobean dramatists, 108 
Jacobite rising, 251 

Jacobites, 28, 58, 251, 281, 300, 335, 
888, 352, 360 

Jacobites^ Journal, The, 29 
Jago, Bichard {1715-1781), 110, 271 fE , 
275 

Adam, 112 
Edge^Hill, 112, 118 
The Goldfinches, 112 
To Wtlham Shenstone, esq , 112 
Jamaica, 86 

James I, king of England, 84, 283, 286, 
290, 295 

II, king of England, 287, 295, 

351, 373 

IV, king of Scotland, 193 

pnnce of Wales (the Old Pretender), 

353 

Stephen, 386 

James’s powder, 215 
Japan, 42 

Jardme, David, 386 
Jed valley, 93 
Jedburgh, 98 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, lord, 188 
Jeffreys, George Jeffreys, lord, 274 
Jekyll, Sir Joseph, 385 
Jenkins, J , 386 

Mrs Winifred, m Smollett’s Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 48 
Jenkinson, Ephraim, 202 
Jenmng«, David, 384 
John, 384 

Jenyns, Soame, Free Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil, 177 
Jermngham, Edward (1727-1812), 487 
Jerms, Charles, 40 

Jervois, Miss, in Eichardson’s Sir Charles 
Qrandison, 11, 18 
* Jessamy Bride,’ the, 213 
Jesuits, 282, 283, 292, 300, 319, 822 
Jesus Christ, 871, 378 
Jewkes, Mrs, m Riohardsgn’s FameXa^ 5 
Jews, the, 362 

Jingle, Alfred, m fDiokens’s Ficlmich 
Papers, 41 
Jockey club, 191 

Johnson, Charles (1679-1748), 89, 435; 
Caeha, 80 

John (1662-1725), 516, The Un- 
bloody Sacrifice, 360 
•— lS[athanaeL<» 159 

Samuel (1649-1703), 355, 464, 517, 

Julian the Apostate, 851, Beflections 
on the History of Passive Obedience, 
351 

Samuel (1691-1773), Hurloth- 
fimho, 468 

Samuel (of Shrewsbury)," 463 

Samuel (of New Tork), 4o8 


Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), 36, 39, 48, 
63, 64, 66, 95, 96, 120, 124, 13&, 140, 
146 ff , 149, 157 ff (mam entry), 
198, 201, 206 ff , 210, 212 £E , 231, 
252, 255, 260, 262, 263, 266 M , 274, 
285, 289, 290, 312, 315, 355, 363 
392, 397 ff, 406, 407, Bi-Centenaiy 
Festival Kepoits, 161, 180 
Account of the Haileian Library, 166 
Charles of B^oeden, 162 
Choice of Life, The, 178 
Compleat Vindication of the Licenseis 
of the Stage, 165 

Considerations on the Coin Laws, 181p 
Littionanf of the English Language, 
167, 169, 173 ff , 177, 184, 187, 205, 
350 

Dictionary (abridgement), 177 
‘Dissertation on Pope’s Epitaphs,’ 183 
‘Easy Writing,’ 178 

‘ Engaging m Politicks with H ^n, 

181 

Essay on Epitaphs, 164 
Essay on Small Tiacts, 166 
Falkland's Islands, 181 
Fahe Alaim, The, 181, 182 
Friendship, An Ode, 168 
Vv(2$i a-eavrbv post Lexicon Anghcanum 
auetum et emendatum, 177 
‘ Grammar of the Enghsh Tongue,’ 
176 

‘ Hard Words,’ 178 
‘History of the Enghsh Language,’ 
176 

Idler, The, 171, 178, 179, 184 
Irene, 86, 161, 162, 170, 181 
Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, 181, 194 
Life of Collins, 125 
Life oj Denham, 167 
Life of Gray, 188 
Life of Milton, 161 
Lufe of Pope, 168, 186 
Life of P) tor, 162 

Life of -Savage, 162, 165, 166, 169, 
r 170, 183 
Life of Thomson, 96 
Lives of the Poets^ 165, 172, 182 ff , 
292 

London, 186, 168, 172 
Marmor Norfolciense, 165 
Miscellaneous Observations on the 
Trcgedu of Macbeth, 167 
Patriot, The, 181 

Plan of a Dictionary of the Enghsh 
Language, 167, 178, 174, 176 
Prayers, 170 

Prince of Abissima See Bohselas 
Proposals (for an edition of Shake- 
speare), 177, 460 

Proposals (for prmting the Harleian 
Catalogue), 166 

Proposals (for printing the Harleian 
Miscellany), 166 

Rambler, The, 157, 160, 170 ff., 
17^, 178, 181, 187,488, m, 205 
Bas$elas,ssi^, 159, 172, 173, 179 
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Shai^espeare^ 172, 179, 180, 186 
* Sufficiency of the English Language,’ 
178 

Taxation no Tyranny^ 181, 182 
To Miss Hickmant jplaymg on the 
Spinnetf 168 

Trans of Pope’s Messiah^ 168 
Urbane^ nullis fesse labmibuSi 163 
Vanity of Human Wishes, 160, 167 fl , 
178 » 

Verses (on the opening of (3-arriek’s 
theatre), 136 

Vision of Theodore, the Heimtt of 
TenenffCi 170 

Voyage to Abyssinia, 159, 176, *179, 
187 

Written at the request of a gentleman, 
168 

‘Young Authour, The,’ 167 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Johnson, 177 
JoUie, Timothy, 386 
Jones, Henry (1721-1770), The Earl of 
Essex, 86, 435 

Oliver, 196 

Samuel, 386, 387 

Tom, in Fielding’s novel, 30 fp , 

89 

William, 378 

Jonson, Benjamm, 50, 219, 220 , Oheron, 
429 

Jorrocks, Mr, in Handley Cross, 111 
Journal Bntannique, 173 
Julian, emperor, 27, 318 
Junia, in Eacine’s Bntarmieus, 119 
Juniper hall, 63, 261 
* Junius,’ 133, 182 , Letters, 305, 399 fi , 
455 

Junius, Francis, 223, 225 
Juvenal, 21, Third Satire, 169 

Karnes, lord See Home, Henry 
Kant, Immanuel, 333, 348 
Keats, John, 122 
Keble, John, 369 
Kelly, Cornelius, 197 

Hugh (1739^777), 90 ff 

Clementina, 91 
False Delicacy, 91, 92, 212 
Man of Reason, 92 
School Jor Wives, 92 
Word to the Wise, 91 
Kendal academy, 385, 386 , 

Kennett, Basil, 319 

White (1660-1728), 356, The 

JParoch^l Antiquities of Amhrosden, 
354 

Kent, 249 
Ken, John, 385 

Kersey, John, Dutwnarium Anglo-Britan- 
nicum, 236 
Kcswiok, 133 
Kibworih academy, 384 
Kiftsgatp, Gloucestershire, 111 
Kilkenny^^Wost, 196, 207 
Killaloe, bishojitic ot, 257 ^ 

Kimcote, near Lutterworth, ‘^12 


King Estmere, 233 
Kmg, Wilham, Origin of Evil, 342 
King’s Head society academy, 384 
Kmgston-upon-Thames, 300 
Kmgussie, 230 

Kinnoul, Thomas Hay, 8th earl of, 408 
Kippis, Andrew, 384 
Kirk Michael, 359 
Kirkcaldy, 335, 336 
Kirkpatrick, John, 385 
Eirkstall abbey, 131 
Klopstook, Friedrich Gottheb, 18, 232 
Knight of Arts and Industry, in Thom- 
son’s Castle of Indolence, 107 
Knight, Henrietta See Luxborough, 
lady 

Eobert See Oatberlough, earl of 

Knolles, Eichard, History of the Turks, 
161 

Knowle, 150 

Knowles, Sir Charles, 40 

John, 377 

Kyrle, John, 277 

La Chauss^e, Pierre Claude Nivelle de, 
68, 79 

La F16ehe, 282, 322 

La Fieeh^re, J W See Fletcher, John 
WiUiam 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 202 
La Boche, Sophie, Geschichte des 

Frauleins von Sternheim, 18 
Lady^s Magazine, The, 205, 206 
, Lafayette, Comtesse de. La JPrincesse de 
CUves, 58 

Lamg, Malcolm, 229, 232 
Lake school, 363 
Lakes, the, 133 

Lamb, Charles, 78, 216, 242, 358 
Lament of Gudrun, The, 228 
Lancashire, 858 
Lancaster, house of, 264 
Lancastrian writers, 291 
Land of Cockayne, The, 225 
Langer, Ernst Theodor, 311 
Langhorne, John (1735-1779), 455 
Langley, Henry, 387 
Langton, Bennet, 207, 215 
Languish, Lydia, in Sheridan’s Rivals, 
89 • 

Lardner, Nathaniel (1684-1768), 380, 381, 
513; Credibility ^the Go^el History, 
346 

Lascelles, Anne, 36 
Lafhom almshouse, 358 
Latimer, Hugh, 365 

La|m language and hterature, 14, 97, 133, 
137, 158, 159, m, 178, 187, 188, 205, 
225, 257, 276, 289, 308, 335 

poets, 119 

verse, 159, 177 

Lauder, Wilham, 175 
Lausanne, 298, 301, 302, 304, 811, 312 
Lavmgton, John, 384 
Lavinia, m Thomson’s Autumn, 104 
Law, Edmund, 131, 342 
WiEiam, 354, 355, A Serious 
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Gall, 350, 362 , The Absolute TJnlawfuh 
ness of the Staqe, 70 
Lays of Eelgt, 228 
Le Clero, Jean, 177 

Le Fevre, m Sterne’s Tristiam Shandy^ 

Le Gland, Joachim, 160 
Le Kam, Henri Louis, 264 
Lear, Kang, 266 

Leasowes, 149, 271, 275, 276, 278 , 
Leconte de Lisle, Ohailes-Mane, VJSjpSe 
d^Anqa7ityr, 22 -J, Poevies haihareSy 223 
Lcdiaid, Thomas (1685-1743), 502'* 

Lee, Nathaniel, 67, 73, JBnftus, 82 
Lees, Abraham, 384 
Leeward islands, 96 

Leger, Augustin, John Wesley^ s Last Love, 
368 

Leghorn, 43 

Leibnu, Gottfried Wilhelm von, 220, 312, 
Annates imperii oceidentis Brunsvieenses, 
311 

Leicestershire, 159 

Leiand, Thomas (1722-1785), History of 
Ireland^ 293 

*Lend me Half a-Crown,^ 206 
Lennox, Charlotte, The Female Quixote^ 
"175, Shalespear Illustrated, 176 

Esm^ Stewait, earl of, 288 

Leonora, in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
SO 

Lesage, Alain-Ben^, 17, 216, Oil Bias, 
37 

Leslie, Ohailes (1660-1722), 366, 366 
Lessing, Gotthold Epbraim, Miss Sara 
Sampson, 76, 79 
Leti, Gregono, 291 

Letter concerning Liheh, Warrants, etc , 
309 

to The Public Adveitiser, 399 

Ijettcrs betweeii the Hon Andrew BrsJeine 
and James Bosxoell, Esq , 191 
Level! , vale of, 36 
Levett, Robert, 187 
Lewis, David, Miscellany, 146 

Matthew Gregory (‘Monk* Lewis), 

223 

Leyden university, 21, 22, 200, 390 

Lmn court, due de, 66 

Liberty, in Thomson’s poem, 104, 107 

i Abuts Disconius, 233 

Licensing act, 23, 24 

Lichheld, 168 

Lien Gill Altangi, 206, 207 

Life of James II, 296 

Lilhhuilero, 233 

Lillo, George (1693-1739), 68, 78 . 92 

Arden of Pevetsham, 78, 84 
Bntanma and Batavia, 78 
Chnstian Hero^ The, 77 
Elmerich, or Justice Triumphant, 78 
Fatal Curiosity, 77, 79, $0, 83, 84 
London Merchant, or The History of 
Geoige Bamwell, 7Z ft , 78 fif , 84 
Manna, 78 
Silvia, 73 
Limerick, 298 


Lincoln, 387 ^ 

Henry Fiennes Clinton, 9th earl of. 

244 

Lindsey, Theophilus, 380 
Linley, Elizabeth, 88 

Thomas, 265 

Linnaeus (CailLmnd), 135 
Linton, Kent, 249 
Lisbon, 35, 91 
Liskeard, 306 

Lismahago, captain, m Smollett’s 
Humphrey Clinkei, 38, 43 
Lissoy, m Westmeath, 196, 209, 212 
Liter§,ry club, 91, 181, 207 
Literary Magazine, 177, 181, 203 
Livy, 119, 197 
Llangynwyd, 386, 387 
Lloyd, Charles (1735-1773), 899 
Pierson, 394 

Robert (1733-1764), 394, 395, 455 

Llwynllwyd, 386 
Lobb, Stephen, 377, 386 

Theophilus, 385 

Lobo, Jerome, 160, 179 
Locabaia, 237 
Locblm, king of, 231 
Locke, owner of Norbury Park, 261 

John, 122, 296, 324 ff , 332, 342 , 

347 ff, 330, 878, 379, 385, Letteu on 
Toleration, 372 
Loda, spirit of, 228, 229 
Loftus, Smyth, Beply to the Reasoinngs 
of Ml Gibbon, 308 

Lofty, m The Good Nat ui^d Man, 211, 
212 

Loir, river, 282 

London, 2, 21, 23, 28, 35, 36, 39, 42, 77, 
87, 94, 120, 149, 167, 160, 161, 169, 
182, 192, 193, 200, 237, 261, 262, 
276 ff , 296, 303, 306, 307, 311, 312, 
323, 324, 344, 366, 358, 375 fi , 382, 
385 n , 391, 394, 404, 408, 409 
A-Slington stieet, 243, 246 
Bankside, Southwark, 201 
Barbican chapel, 38J. 

''Berkeley square, 24b, 248 
Blacktriars bridge, ^79 
Bolt court, 187 
Brick court, 212 

British museum, 95, 181, 253, 295 

Charterhouse, 364 

Chelsea, 89 

01apham,rt385 

Olerkenwell, 386, 380 

College street, 300 

Oornhill, 116 

Oovent garden theatre, 89, 91, 211, 
212, 214 

Crown inn, Islington, 212 ^ 

Dorset gardens theatre, 70 
Downing street, 36 
Drury lane theatre, 21, 40, 70, 73, 85, 
87 n , 91, 161, 167, 209, 212, 265 
Fish street hill, 201 
I’lwt, Iho, i'jJ.'liOfl 
Fleet street, 200, 207,*?«7 
Fulham, *2 
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GeAard street, 212 
GoodmWs fields theatre, 21 
Green Aibour court, 204 
Hampstead, 212 
Haymaiket, 87 

theatre, 21, 23 

Highgate academy, 385 
Hill street, 262 
Holborn, 191 ^ 

Hoxton square academy, 385 
Inner Temple lane, 207 
Islington, 207, 212 

academy, 385, 386 

Jewin street, 385 
Lambeth palace, 223 
Lincoln’s mn, 362 
Little Britain, 385 

Old Bailey, 204, 206 

theatre, 23, 87 

London academy, 386 
Middle Temple, 23 
Monmouth house, 39 
Moorfields, 385, 386 

academy, 384 

Newgate, 27, 351 
PaU Mall, 266 
Parson’s green, 12 
Paternoster row, 201, 202 
Pinners* hall, 377 
Poor Jewry lane, 381 
Portman square, 262 
Bopemakers’ alley, 385 
St Augustine’s, 377 
St John’s, Westminster, 393 
St Margaret Pattens, 294 
St Paul’s cathedral, 358 
St Paul’s churchyard, 205 
St Paul’s school, 408 
Salisbuiy court, 201 

square, 12 

Salters’ hall, 377, 379, 380 

f omerset place, 266 
urgeons* hall, 204 
Temple, the, 212, 358 
Temple church, « 215 
Tenter alley, 384 
Tower, the, 352’* 

Turk’s Head mn, 215 
Tyburn, 351 

Victoria and Albeit museum, 263 
Wappmg academy, 385 
WeU Close square, 384 
Westminster, 29, 33, 351, 362, 393, 394^ 
397 • 

abbey, 187, 232, 265 

school, 300, 393 

Whitehall, 307 
Wine Office court, 206, 207 
LondoH Chronicle, 177 
Magazine, 192 

Long, Boger (1680-1770), Life cj 
Mohammed, 281 
Longford county, 195 
Longinus, 144 « 

Lords, h^u&e oL J92, 246, 397 
Lonmer, of Hdxton square aji^demy, 385 
Lotus king of France, 105 
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Louis XVI, king of Fiance, 306 

XVIII, king of France, 261 

Loungei, The, 65 

Lounsbury, T B, Shakespeaie and 
Voltaire, 81, 82 
Louvam, 200 

Lovelace, in Eichardson’s Clarissa, 8, 17 
Lovibond, Elward (1724-1775), 455 
Lowe, John (1750-1798), 456 
E W, 67 

Lowndes, W T , Bibliographer's Manual, 
410 

Lowth, Bobert, 136 
Lowther, Sii James, 131 
Lucas, Thomas, 387 
Luciamo reverie, 205 
‘Lucius’ (Junius), 403, 410 
Luckless, in Fielding’s Tleasures of the 
Town, 21 

Lucy, m Sheridan’s Bivals, 89 
‘Luitprandus,’ 204 
Lumley, Eliza, 47 

Lumpkin, Tony, m Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, 206, 214 
Lutterworth, 112 

Luxborough, Henrietta Knight, lady 
(d 1756), 271 ft , 277, 278 

lord See Catherlough, earl of 

Lyce, an eldeily Lady, To, 168 
Lycurgus, 59 
Lydgate, John, 239 
Lydia, in Jago’s Edge-Hill, 118 
Lye, Edward, 225 
* Lyme Dorset, 387 

Eegis, 20 

Lymmgton, 306 

Lynedooh, lord See Graham, Thomas 
Lynn (King’s), 244 
Lyiical Ballads, 234 
Lyttleton, Charles, 247, 251 

George Lyttleton, lord (1709-1773), 

29, 34, 36, 39, 94, 95, 100, 102 ft , 110, 
113 £f (mam entry), 262, 263, 292 
Dialogues of the Dead, 20, 114, 116 
History of Henry 11, 114, 292, 311 
Monody, 113, 114 

Obseroations on the Conversion of St 
Paul, 114 

Persian Letters, 114 
Progress of*Love, 114 

Sir Thomas, 113 

L 3 ^etons, the, 273* 

Lytton, Lord, Pelham, 39 

Macaulay, Oatharme (1731-1791), 502 
Macaulay, loid, 06, 153, 242, 243, 298, 
315, 320 

Maccormick, Joseph {1733-1799), 503, 
State Papers and Letters, 295 
MacCowl, Fmn, 231 
MaoGaussm, actor, 118 
Macgregor, Malcolm (William Mason), 398 
MacIntyre, Hector, m The Antiquary, 
23J 

Mackenzie, Heniy (1745-1831), 46, 55 ff 
JuUa%de Poahigni, 57, 58 
Man of Feeling, 15, 55 ff 
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Mackenzie, Henry (cow«inwfi<Z) 

Kan of the Woild^ 57 
JPrince of Tunis, 65 
Macklm, Charles, 85 
Mackshane, in Smollett’s JRodench Ran- 
dom, 37 

Macpherson, James (1736-1796), 65, 130, 
222, 227 ft, m& (mam entiy), 234, 
237, 320 See, also, under Ossian 
Berrathon, 227 
Game thura, 228 
Cath-Loda, 130 
Death of Oscar, The, 230 
Fingal, 137, 226, 231 
Fiagments of Ancient Foetty, 230 
Highlander, The, 230, 238 
History of Great Bntain, 232, 295 
Hunter, The, 237 
Iliad (translation), 232 
Intioduction to the History of Gieat 
Britain and L eland, 295 
Original Pampers, 295 
Temoia, 231 
Maeiobms, 205 
Madeley, 365 
‘Magna Lilliputia,^ 163 
Mahomet, 281 

Mamtenon, Madame de, 135 
Maitland, Samuel Eoffey, The Dark Ages, 
288 

Malaprop, Mrs, m Sheridan’s Rivals, 90, 
91 

Malden, John, 387 

Mallet, David (1705?-1765), 94, 107, 109, 
301, 437, Elvira, 191 

Paul Henri (1730-1807), 489 , In- 

production d Vhistoire du JDannemarc, 
225, Mythology of the Celtes, 202 
Malone, Edmund, 181, 194, 201, 465 
Malthus, Thomas Bofaert, 276 
Malvern, 134 
Malvma, 227, 229 
Man, isle of, 193 

Man in Black, xn Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World, 198, 206 
‘Man of Boss’ (John Kyrle), 277 
Man of the Hill, in Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, 30 

Manchester academy, 385, 386 
Mangin, Edward, Essay onXight Reading, 
195 

Manilla, 403 

Mann, Sir Horace, 245, 247, 249 ft , 253, 
256 

Mannmg, William, 378 
Mansfield Woodhouse, 257 
Mansfield, William Murray, first earl 'of, 
286, 376, 399, ^04, 405 
Mant, Bichard, 238, 240 
Marchmont, Hugh Hume, 3rd earl of, 
186 

Maria, in Lillo’s George Barnwell, 75, 79 
Mane-Antomette, queen of France, 261 
Marivaux, Pierre C de 0 de, 68, 89, 
Jeu de VAmur, 79, Marianne ^ 3, 26, 
Raysan Parvenu, 26 
Market Bosworth, 159 


Marmontel, Jean-Franqois, 264, bontes 
Moraux, 57 
Marot, element, 105 
Marplot, m Centime’s Busy-Body, 72 
Marprelate, Martin, 367 
Marryat, Zephaniah, 384 
Marteilhe, Jean, Memoirs, 203 
Martin, Samuel, 396 
Marwood, in loessing’s Miss Sara Samp- 
son, 76 

Mary, queen of Scots, 288, 289 
Mason, William (1724-1797), 120, 122, 
123, 126 ff , 13b (mam entry), 137« 
244, 248 n , 398 
Caractacus, 136 
EIfnda, 136 
Isis, 136 

Life of Gray, 190 
Musaeus, a Monody on Rope, 136 
Masson, David, 122 
Masters, Bobert, 255 
Mathias, Thomas James (1754?-1836), 
489 

Matilda, in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
61 

Matthews, Miss, m Fielding’s Amelia, 
33, 34 

Maty, Matthew (1718-1776), Journal 
Britanniqae, 173, Memoirs of Laid 
Chesterfield, 269 

Paul Henry, 302 

Maynard, Sir John, 373 
Mayor, John B B , 356 
^ Maze Pond school, 382 
Medalle, Mme (Lydia Smollett), 47 
Medici, the, 30:J 
Medmenham abbey, 391, 394 
Melford, Jerry, in Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, 43 

Melford, Lydia, m Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, 43 

M^igpires Litter avres de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, 291, 292, 311 

Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, 162 
Menai straits, 115 
Mercure Galant, Le, 163 
Meredith, Sir Bowland, in Kiohardson’s 
Sir Charles Qrandison, 11 
Merionethshire, 116 
Merrick, James (1720-1769), 456 
Metastasio, Pietro, Ibl 
Meteren, E van, 291 
Michel Angelo, 26b . 

Mickle, William Julius (1736-1788), 456 
Mickleham, 261 
Miokleton, 271 

Middle Ages, 217 fi , 287, 288, 365 
Middle English, 226 ,, 

Middlesex, 29, 360, 385, 391, 399, 404 
Middleton, Conyers (1683-1750), 123,262, 
308 , Life of Cicero, 319 , Miscellaneous 
Woiks, 319 
Mill, James, 842 

Miller, Anna, lady?^1741-1781), 277, 466 
— - James (i706-1744J|. 81, 

433, 

Sanderson, 271, 272 
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Milbs, Jeremiah 255 
MiliwooM, in Lillo’s Qm ge Barnwell^ 75, 
76 

Milman, Henry Hart, S14, 317 
Milner, Dr, 201 

Joseph (1744-1797), Gibhon^s Ac- 

count of Christianity considered^ 309 
Milton, John, 1, 96 , 101, 102, 105 ff , 

109, 110, 113, 120. 127, 134, 143, 
145, 148, 149, 15^ 224, 232, 235, 
239, 240, 304, 378, 383 
Areopagitica, 372 
Oomus, 238 

Bpitaphium Davioms, 122 
II Pemeroso, 97, 238 
L* Allegro, 97 
Lycidas, 114, 185, 186 
Paradise Lost, 112, 185, 266 
Poems upon several occasions, 238 
Milton Keynes, 351 
Minim, Dick, m Johnson’s Idler, 178 
Minos, 27 
Mirror, The, 55 

Mirza, m Lyttleton’s Persian Letters, 114 
Misaubm, John, 22 
Mitford, John, 119 

William (1744-1827), Bistory of 

Greece, 320 
Moffat, 230 
Mogul, the great, 110 
Mohammadan religion, 313, 314 
Mohammadans, 377 
Moli^re, J B P de, 88, 202 
VMare, 22 
VMourdi, 72 

Le MSdecm Malgri Lu%, 22 
Le Misanthrope, 226 
Monboddo, lord See Burnett, James 
Monitor, The, 388 ff 
Montagu, Charles, 243 
Bdward, 262 

^ Elizabeth (1720-1800), 261, 264, 

268; Essay on Shakespeare, 26# 

George, 243, 245, 249, 251 

lady Maiy Wortley, 273, 274 

Matthew, 261 * 

Montaigne, 50 * 

Mout-Oems, 116 

Montesquieu, Charles de Seeondat, baron 
de, 114, 135, 206, 334, Gonsiddi ations, 
304 , J^spnt des Lois, 123, 296 
Monthly Review, 40, 171, 176, 201 ff 
Montrose, James Grahanif first duke of, 
94 • 

Moor, John, 387 

Mooref Edward (1712-1757), 81, 92, 
Foundling, The, 80 , Gamester, The, 80, 
81, Gil Bias, 80 

John (Jl 1721), 387 

John (1729-1802), Eeluco, 38 

Moravians, 60, 350, 364 
More, Hannah (1745-1833), 260, 251, 
267 ff (mam entry). Memoirs, 184, 
Sensibility, 208,^Si9 Eldred, 213 

-^ara^ 268 

Sji Snomas, 184 

Morcton rmcknoy, 271 


Morgan, m Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
37 

J , Phoenix Bntannicus, 166 

Morm, Lewis, 164 

Monson, J C , Gibbon, 300, 304, 305, 314 
Morose, in Jonson’s The Silent Woman, 
60 

Morris, Wilham, Sir Peter Harpdon^s End, 
217, The Defence of Guenevere, 217, 
220 

Morte d^ Arthur, 218, 228 
Morton, Charles, 386 
Motven, 222 
Moses, 130 
Motteux, Peter, 163 
Muggms, Dick, 199 
Muggleton, Ludowicke, 377 
Mulso, Hester See Chapone, Hester 
Munro, H A J , 125 
Muraton, Ludovico Antonio, 220, 311, 
312 

Murdoch, Patrick, 105 
Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805), 20, 89, 163, 
189, 264, 389, 390, 393, 439 
All in the Wrong, 88 
Grecian Daughter, 88 
No Oneh Enemy but his Own, 86 
Orphan of China, 86 
School for Guardians, 88 
Upholsterer, The, 88 
Way to keep him, 88 
Zenobia, 88 
Murray, Grace, 368 

Musaus, Johann E A, Grandison der 
Zweite, 19 

Musgrave, provost of Oriel, 270 
Musidora, in Thomson’s Simmer, 104 
‘My Uncle Toby,’ 206 

, Miss,’ 274 
Naboth’s vineyard, 150 
Nantes, edict of, 203 
Naples, 254 

Napoleon I, emperor of the Prench, 27, 
227 

Narcissus, in Bacine’s Bntannicus, 119 

Natland, near Kendal, 386 

Neoker, Suzanne, 264, 302, 307 

Nelson, Eobert, 356 

Nereus, in Horace’s Carmina, 130 

Nero, 119, 317 

Nestor, 51 

Netherlands, the, 291 

f etley abbey, 132 
ettlebed academy, 385 
New England, 386 
^New Review, 302 

Newbeiy, EranciS, 207, 209, 210, 215 

John, 41, 205, 207 ff 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, duke 
of, 35, 266, 388, 390 
Newcome, Henry, 385 
Newington Green academy, 385, 386 
Newman, John Henry, 368, 369 
Newton, Alfred, 269 
— " " y Sir Isaac, 134, 319, 373, 379, 
384, Optics, 342 
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Newton, John, 365 
Nice, 41, 42 

Nieholls, Norton, 133, 134 
John, 184, 358, Liteiary Anec- 
dotes, 180, 244, 248, Literary Illus- 
trations, 2»50 

Nieuwentyt, Bernhard, The Itehgious 
PhtIo*>opher, 346 

Nightingale, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 32 

Nightingale, ship, 203 

Nile, rivei, IhO 

Nimeguen, 222 

Nimrod, 110 

Ninewells, Beiwickshire, 323 

Nivernais, due de, 250 

Noihury park, 260 

Norse hteratme, 129, 132 

North Britain, 174 

No7th Briton, The, 41, 251, 390 ff 

North end, 12 

Fiedeiiok Noith, lord (2nd eail 

of Guilfoid), 306, 403, 404 
Northampton, 382, 384 

Charles Compton, 7th earl of, 113 

Northamptonshire, 271, 365, 377 
Northumberland, Elizabeth, countess of, 
209 

Norval, in Home’s Douglas, 87 
Noiway, 222 
Norwich, 385 

‘Notre Dame des Boehers,’ 248 
Nottingham, 387 
Noval, theologian, 377 
Nugent, Bobert Nugent, earl (1702-1788), 
456 

Nye, Stephen, 377 

Oakly, Charles, m Colman’s Jealous 
Wife, 89, 90 

Mr, in Oolman’s Jealous Wife, 

89, 90 

— Mrs, m Colman’s Jealous Wife, 89 
Oakum, m Smollett’s Bodenck Bandom, 
37 

Obadiah, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 50 
Occasional Conformity Act, 373, 374 
Ockley, Simon (1678-1720), Conquest of 
Syria {History of the Saracens), 280, 
281 

O’Cutter, captain, in Colmen’s Jealous 
Wife, 90 
* Odikle,’ 130 
Odin, 222 

Officina Aihuteana, 245 
Ogleby, lord, in Oolman’s Clandestine 
Marriage, 90 

O’Halloran, Sylvester, Introduction to^ 
the history and antiquities of Ire- 
land, 503 
Okehampton, 114 
Old English, 184, 223 
Old Bngksh Ballads, 283 
Old BngEi^ gospels, 223 

— - poetry, 224 

Old Tom of Bedlam, 283 

Oldbuck, Jonathan, in The Antiquary, 


Oldfield, Anne, 21 

Joshua, 385 

Oldham, John, 169 
Oldmixon, John, 279 
Oldys, Wilham, Dissei tation on Pam- 
phlets, 166 

Oliver, Fielding’s tutor, 20 
OllyfEe, John, 374 
Olympus, 237 
Omar Khayyam, '^1 44 
Onslow, Arthur, 94, 244 

George, 401 

Orestes, 108, 249 

Orford,^ Margaret, countess of, 246 

Sir Robert Walpole, 1st earl of, 

71, 84, 94, 114, 116, 248, 246, 249, 
252, 256, 299, 358, 389 

Robert Walpole, 2ud earl of, 246 

George Walpole, 3rd earl of, 245, 

246 

Horatio Walpole, 4th earl of See 

Walpole 

Orgilro, in Johnson’s London, 169 
Orkboine, Dr, in Burney’s Camilla, 65 
Orme, Robert (1728-1801), History of the 
MiUtaiy Tiansactions inlndostan, 293 
Orpheus, 114 

Osborne, George, m Vanity Pan, 34 

Thomas, 166 

Oscar, 231 

Ossian, 55, 130, 137, 182, 222, 227 , 232, 

234, 487 See, also, mdei Maepherson 
Ossory, lady See XJpper Ossory, coun- 
r tess of 

Oswald, musician, 128 

James (1715-1769), An Appeal to 

Common Sense, 348 
Oswestry academy, 386 
Othello, in Shakespeare’s play, 73 
Otho, in Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
O’ Trigger, Sir Luems, in Sheridan’s 
Bivals, 90 
Ottery'^academy, 384 
Otway, Thomas, 67, 73, 86, $7 , The 
Orphan, 74 
OviS, 197, 218 
Owen, James, 386 

John, 377 

Oxenstiema, count, 223 
Oxford, 112, 114, 136, 159, 187, 198, 
205, 238, 241, 268, 270, 294, 301, 
309, 335, 356, 357, 362 , 378 

All Souls college, 139, 275 
Balliol college, 335 
Bodleian library, 167, 191, 193, 281 
Christ Church, 113, 117, 351 364 

Corpus Ohnsti college, 139 
Lincoln college, 364, 365, 378 
Magdalen college, 300 
Merton college, 241 
New college, 109, 139, 270 
Pembroke college, 149, 158, 169, 268, 
271, 276 

Trinity college, 23g 
University college, 112 
University gj^ess, 223, 22^* 

Worcester college, 460 
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Osfwa, Sausage, The, 288 
oiord,*Eobert Harley, 1st earl or, 280, 

^ Edward Hailey, 2nd earl of, 166, 

262 

Oxfordshire, 385 

Paokington, Warwioishire, US 
Padua, ^0 ^ 

ISTwJtam 3« 

Horae Paulvme, 346, 347 
Natural Theology, 846, 347 • 

Pnneiples of Moral and Political 

y^^^f°m3videnees of Christianity, 
346, 347 ^ „„ 

PaEadian architecture, iio 
PaUas, Ireland, 195 

Paltook, Bohert (1697-1767), 424 
Pamela, in Biohardson s novel, 2, 4, 14, 

15, 24 1 r ^ a 

Pameld‘8 Conduct in High Life, b 

sHl "??8, 119, 213, 248, 250, 
^ 284, *308? 304, 307, 323, 324 685 
395 Bastille, 38, 251 , Hotel de 
OarAavalet, 248, Scottish college, 
295 

- — peace of, 391 

pSe^ Joseph,^ lUeinotre of Sir Phihp 
Vaiiw, 400, 401 
Parmegiano, H, 130 
Pairy, John, ISO 
Parsons, Sajnuel, 384 
Particular Baptist fund, ooi 
ISge, in Wding-s Tcm Jcnee, 31, 

•«Q 


Pa^rd, Oalnnist mimster, 301 
Pavne, John, 38^ • 

Thomas, 385 

N^anwJ. “ SmoUetPs Hwtorp 

Pearch, George, 138 
peasenhall, 378 

pte^’oeOTge, The Turhish Mahomet, 
161 

Peirce, James, 379 
Pdham, Henry, 388 
Penlez, Bosavem, 33 
PennJ Wilkam, 377 it 7 QQ\ 270 ^ 

Pennant, Thomas (1726-1798), 27b, 
British Zoology, 269. Tom in Seat- 
land, 182 

PcToy MeinoLi , 209 nciiv ikk I7ft 
Percy. Tboniae (17M-1811), 155, 170. 
195!»201,J04, 215, 220, 273 
Compldint <7 llnrold, 22^ 

Dymg Ode of Ragnar Lolbiog, 223 


Five pieces of Funic Poetry, 222, 223, 

225, 229 

Funeral Song of ooq 

Inemtation of Hervor, 223, 224, 229 
Fansome of Egill, 

Feliques, 137, 202, 217, 225, 226, 

232 n 

* Peregrine of Odcomhe,’ 200 

Perrault, Charles, 220 

Perrot, Thomas, 386 

Persia, 281 

Perthshire, 348 

Petrarch, 158 

Petruohio, 90 

‘Phalaris’ (Junms), 409 

Phalans controversy, 352 

Phemx, The, 166 

Phileleuthems Anglicanus, 400 

Philip H, king of Spam, 291 

Phihps, Ambrose, The Dutrest Mother, 

22, 69, 83, 86 « , , j 

John, 109 ff , Cyder, 96 , Splendid 

Shilling, 111, 147 
‘Philo- Junius,’ 404 

Philomelus, in Thomson’s Castle of in- 
dolence, 107 

Phoenix Bntanmm, 166 » 

Picoadilly. duke of, m Goldsmith s 
Citizen of the World, 206 
Pidde, Gaiahel, in Smollett's Peregrine 

.f!l*Mrs?m Smollett’s PerepnnePwftie, 

, Peregrine, m Smollett's novel, 88 

piedmont, 119 
Piers Plowman, 120, 233 

Pmtorton, John’ (1768-1826), ^312, 49{^ 
503 , Walpoliana, 24d 
Pinnm academy, 385 ^ 

(Mrs M.J6. 
65 66, 158, 168, 170, 181, 187, 267 , 
Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johmm., 
1M 190 

Pipes, ^ Tom, m Smollett’s Penegnne 

Pitt, Christopher (1699-1748), The Art 
of Preaching, 363 

Humphrey, 233 

William See^ Chatham, earl of 

Plftto, Fepuhlu, 134 
Plutarch, Lives, 206 
Plymouth sound, Ho 
poerm Morale, 225 

Poetical Amusements at a Villa near 

Pm^I ^CMendar '(Fawkes and Wotys), 
183 

polemo-Middinia, 2r23 

PoliSn,^Stt Hargrave, in Bidiardson’s 
Charles^ Grandtson, 11 

po!;MrBid««a 

Polyphilas, m The RanMer, Vlx 
Po&«t, Henrietta Louisa, countess of, 
274 
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Pomfret, John, 183 
Pope, Alexander, 77, 80, 95, 102, 110, 
113, 115, 119 ff , 126, 128, 138, 141, 
145, 153, 169, 172, 174, 180, 184, 
202, 208, 218, 219, 221, 227, 232, 
238 ff , 242, 273, 277, 297, 299, 301, 
319, 398 

Dunctad^ 121, 163, 202 
Elotsa to Abelard, 218 
Essay on JMan, 185 
Messiah, 159, 168 

One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Thirty-Eight, 168 
of the Loch, 167 
Selecta Poemata Itatoium, 159 
Temple of Fame, 219 
Popery, 301 
*Poplicola,* 403 

Poppaea, in Gray’s Agnppma, 119 
Person, Eichard, Letters to Mr Arch^ 
deacon Travis, 309, 317 
Porten, Catharine, 300 
Porter, Elizabeth, 160 
Joseph, 385 

Portland, Margaret, duchess of, 262 

William Bentnfck, 2nd duke of, 262 

William H. C Bentinck, 3rd duke 

of, 403 

Porto Bello, 36 
Portugal, 40B 

Potion, in Smollett’s Bodeneh Mandom, 
36 

Pounce, Peter, in Pieldmg’s Joseph An* 
drews, 25 

Poussin, Nicholas, 106 
Powis castle, 115 
Praed, Winthrop Maoworth, 162 
Pratt, Samuel Jackson, 265 
Prayer, Book of Common, 362 
Preceptor, The, 170 

Present State of the Mepublio of Letters, 
176 

Prester John, 160 
Preston, battle of, 358 
Prdvost, Antoine-Fran^ois, 16; VHxs* 
toire de Cleveland, 118, Manon 
Leseaut, 58, 118 
Price, Bees, 387 

Kiehard (1723-1791), 345, 380 

Additional Observatxom, 344 
Appeal to the Public, 344 
Dtscomse on the Love of our Country, 
344 

Ceneral Introduction, 344 * 

Obsavations on Beversionary Pay* 
ments, 344 

Observations on the Nature of Civ*l 
Liberty, 344 ^ 

Bevtm of the Principal Questions in 
Morals, 344 

Pndeaux, Humphry (1648-1724), 503 
Pnestley, John, Butory of the Corrupt 
tions of Christianity, 309 

Joseph (1733-1804), 346, 380, 

384, 385 

Disquisitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit, 345 


Doctrine of Philosophical Necemty, 

Examination, An, 345, 348 
Free Discussion, 345 
History of Electricity, 345 
Priestley, Timothy, 385 
PrimiosG, Dr, m The Vicar of Wakefields 
206, 209 

George, in The Vicar of Wake* 

field, 200, 201, 209 

Mrs, m The Vicar of Wakefield, 

209 

Moses, m The Vicai of Wake* 

fieldf 209 

Olma, in The Vicar of Wakefields 

209 

Sophia, in The Vicar of Wake- 
field, 209 

Prior park, Bath, 29 

Sir James, 199 , Life* of Malone, 

159 

Matthew, 96, 139, 202, 205, 214, 

216, 369 

Piobationary Odes, 239 
Prospero, in The kamhler, 172 
Prothero, Bowland, 299 
Provencal poetry, 219 
Provence, 221 

Public Advertiser, 305, 400 ff. 

Public Ledger, 205, 208 
Punch, 162 

Puntarvolo, xn Jonson’s Every Man out 
of his Humoui , 50 
^Purgatono, The, 361 
Putney-on-Thames, 299 
Pyiades, 249 

Pythagorean doctrines, 103 

Quarterly Review, The, 270 
Queen of Portugal, ship, 35 
Queensberry, Charles Douglas, 3rd duke 
of, 102 

Quesfiay, Pranpois, Maximes g^niiales, 
336, Tableau iconomique, 336 
Qijin, James, 95, 96, U4, 264 
Quisquilius, m The Rambler, 172 
Quixote, Don, 41, 61, *52 

Eabelais, Francois, 34, 60, 53 
Baby, J. T , Bi-centenary of the Birth 
of Johnson, 161, 180 
Baoine, Jean, 86 
Andromaqm, 69 
Bagazet, 221 
Bntanmeus, 118 
Iphig€nhe, 69, 221 
Badway, 272 

Bae, J , Life of Adam Smith, 335 
Bagley, near ^cester, 271 
Bagnar Lodbrok, 221, 222, 224, 227 
Bamham, Essex, 393 ^ 

Balegh, Six Walter, 303 
Baleigh, Sir Walter, Johnson on Shake- 
speare, 181, Six^tEsscms on Johnson, 
184 

Balph, Jam^, 23; The of Authors 
by Profession, 204 
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Eauftsay, Allan, 110 ; Evergt een, 226 ; 

Tea Table Miscellany, 233 
Eandal, in LiUo’s Fatal Curiosity, 78 
Eandolph, Thomas (1701-1783), An 
Apology for Christianity, 307 
Bandom, Eodenck, in Smollett^s novel, 
37, 204 

Banger, m Hoadly’s Suspicious Husband, 
87 

Eanhe, L von, History V England, 295 
Baphael Sanzio, 130 
Rapin, Pan! de, 279, History, 280 
Raspe, Rudolf Eno (1737-1794), 424 
Bathmell academy, 386 • 

Ratthn, Jack, in Smollett’s Eodenck 
Fandom, 37 

Bav7linson, Richard, 355 
Ray, John (1627-1705), The Wisdom of 
Cod, 346 

Bayner, Edward, 387 
John, 387 

Bead, Meredith, Historic Studies, 301 
Beade, A L , Johnsonian Gleanings, 157, 
The Reades of Blackwood Hill, 157 
Recueil des Hutonens des Gaules, 282 
Bed Horse, vale of, 112 
Reed, Joseph, 40 

Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), 47, Champion 
of Virtue, 61, Old English Baron, 
61 ft 

Reeve, John, 377 
Reggio, 119, 224 

Regnard, Jean-Franpois, Le Retour Im- 
pr6m, 22 • 

Reid, Thomas (1710-1796), 345, 347 , 

Essays on the Active Bowers of Man, 
34$ , Essays on the Intellectual Bowers 
of Man, 348 , Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, 348 

Religions Tract Society, 203 
Restless, Tom, in Johnson’s Idler, 178 
jBeynolds, chancellor, 382 

Edward, 387 

John, 386 

Sir Joshiia (1723-1792), 85, 157, 

181, 207, 213, 215, 262, 263, 265 ff. 
(main entry), 268, 348, , Discourses, 

265 ff 

Bheims, 119 
Ehnddlan, 115 
Ricardo, David, 335 
Biccaltoun, Robert, Winter, 94 
Rich, John (16829-1761), 39,70, 71, 85, 
211 • 

Richard II, king of England, 284, 287 

HI, king of England, 85, 131, 29l 

of Almaigne, 233 

Richardson, Mary, 12 
— Samuel (1689-1761), Iff (mam 
entry), 30, 31, 43, 40 58, 61, 63, 

64, J71, 201 

Clarissa, 2, 7ff , 15ff , 29, 48, 57, 262, 
273 

Collection of the Moral and Instructive 
Sdfltimenfs, 11 

Meditaiiolw collected frm the Sacred 
Boohs, 12 


Bamela, 3ff , 14ff , 17 f., 24f , 48, 79, 
84, 89, 273 

Sir Chailes Grandmn, 9, 10, 15 
252, 273 

Richmond, 95, 102, 395 

hill, 101, 104 

Ridgeley, Thomas, 384 
Ridley, Glocester, 136 
Ritson, Joseph, 234, 239, Engleish 
Romanceis, 233 
Robert the Bruce, 224 
Robertson, James, 95 

William (1721-1793), 132, 281, 285, 
287 ff (mam entry), 294, 297, 303, 
307, 313, 315, 316, 324 
Disquisition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India, 288 
History of America, 288, 289 

of Charles V, 287 ft 

of Scotland, 287 ff 

Bobethon, John, 295 
Robmson, Benjamin, 386 
Elizabeth See Montagu, Eliza- 
beth 

Henry, 372 

Matthew, 263 

Mrs Wilham, 261 

Rochester, 352, 362 

John Wilmot, 2nd earl of, 169 

Bockmgham mmistry, the, 899 
Rogers, solicitor, 117 

Charles, 193 

Mrs, 121, 126 

BoHe, Edward, 136 
Rolhad, The, 239 
Romame, William, 865 
Roman Catholicism, 42 

jurisprudence, 314 

history, 319, 320 

Romans, The, 232 

Rome, 41, 104, 107, 169, 202, 23X, 304, 
813, 318, 319, Capitol, 298, 304; 
temple of Jupiter, 804 

church of, 293, 301, 373 

Rosa, Salvator, 100, 106 
Roscommon, 196 

Wentworth Dillon, 4th earl of, 183 

Rossetti, Chnstina, 369 

Dante Gabriel, 220 

Rotherham,* Caleb, 386 
Bothwell, 371 

Rousseau, Jean- Jacques, 18, 57 fC, 134, 
155, 190, 323, 324 
^ Discourse, 57, 59 
* J^mile, 59, 185 
Letter to Bhilopoks, 57 
« La KouveUe HShise, 17, 19, 60 
Beenes, 60 ^ 

Rowe, Nicholas, 69, 82, 86 
Fair Bemtent, The, 68, 73 
Jam Shore, 4 b, 74 
Thomas, 385 

Rowley poems, the, 234, 236, 237, 241 
^wley, Thomas, 236 
Roxburghshire, 93 
BoyaA Academy, 265, 266 
Buhini, Giovanm Battista, 199 
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Rudd, Mis, 190 
Buddiman, Thomas, 198 
RuJBEhead, Owen (1723-1769), 890 
Runic ode, 224 

Russell, Tlaomas (1762-1788), 456 

lord William, 351 

William (1741-1793), KxBtory of 

Modern Europe^ 294 
Russet, m Colman’s Jealous Wife, 89 
Ruth, 104 
Ruthven, 280 

Bj^mer, Thomas (1641-1718), 219, 220, 
Foedera, 280 

Saadi, 144 
Sabelhamsm, 877 
Sachevereil, Henr>, 363, 374, 390 
Saffron Walden academy, 385 
St Andrews, 295; St Salvatoi’s college, 
291 

St Angelo, 314 
St Germain, 295 
St GluMas, Coimvall, 198 
St Kilda, 102 
St Mary Charlcombe, 22 
Samt-Preux, in Rousseau’s La Ncnwelle 
mioise, 17 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, duo de, 
66 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles- Augustin, 265, 817 
Sale of Authors, The, 131 
Salisbury, 22, 207, 209, 346 
Sancbo Panza, 41, 61 
Sancioft, William, 355 
Sanderson, Robert, 280 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu, 1st earl of, 
262 

John Montagu, 4th earl of, 397, 

401 

Saracens, 281 

Sardinian legation, 301 

Saxpi, Paolo, 164 

Sarto, Andrea del, 119 

Saturnalia, 226 

Saunders, Mins, 885 

Saurm, Bernard- Joseph, Biverlet, 68, 81 

Savage, Richard, 95, 166, 274 

Samuel Morton, 884 

Savannah, 868 

Sawhndge, John, 603 ^ 

Sawyer, Bob, in Pichoxch Papers, 41 

Edmund (d 1769), 604 

Saxon poems, 287 
♦Scailognm,’ 224 
Scandinavian legend, 221 

poetry, 182, 228 

studies, 222 , 

Scarborough, Richard Eumley, 2nd earl 
of, 266 

Scarron, Paul, Roman Cmxque, 26 
Scharf, Sir George, 254 
Schaub, Lady,' 120 

Sir Luke, 126 

Schism act, 378, 374 
Schlosser, P* 0 , 302 
Schmidt, Erich, 18 
Schwellenberg, Mrs, 260 


Scotland, 42, 43, 55, 181, 132, 154, ?82. 
192, 226, 227, 231, 281, 282, 201, 321 
324 » ^ 

Scots Magazine, 191, 192 
Scotsmen, 148, 281, 282, 285, 289, 393 
396 ’ 

Scott, James, 385 

(1783-1814), 401 

Martha, 393 

R F , Adiimsions to the Colleae of 

St John, 393 ^ 

Sii Walter, 26, 27, 41, 60, 55, 56, 

58, 62, 93, 133, 137, 158, 190, 217, 232, 
234, ^36, 238 ff , 461 , Ivanhoe, 68, 
220, 227, Quentin Durward, 44, The 
Talisman, 227 
Scottish bai, 191 

church, 356 

dialect, 174 

drama, 87 

history, 295 

music, 232 

parliament, 36 

philosophers, 345, 347 

poetry, 226, 238 

universities, 182 

writers, 285, 290 ff 

Scrag, Sir Gosling, m Smollett’s Peiepnne 
Pickle, 89 

‘Scnblerus Secundus’ (Henry Fielding), 
21 

Scnptores Rerun Anghcanarum, 312 
‘Scrub,’ 201 

Soud^ry, Madeleine de, The Grand Cyrus, 
14 

Seagnm, Molly, m Fielding’s Tom Jones, 

Search, Edward See Tucker, Abraham 
Seeker, Thomas (1693-1768), 386, 

Lectures on the Church Catechism, 362 
Second collection of tracts proving the 
only true God, 378 

SedainiB, Michel- Jean, 79, Le phxlosophe^ 
sans le savoii, 68 
Seddon, John, 385 
SeHiorne, 270, 271 
‘Select Society,’ the, 281, 288, 290 
Sehm, m Lyttieton’s Persian Letters, 114 
‘Selma,’ 130, 227, 229 
Selwyn, George, 88 
Semly academy, 387 
Seneca, m Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
‘Seiena,’ 299 « 

Sesostris, 301 

S&ven Champions of Christendom, 230 
Severn, river, 112 e 

S4vign4, Madame de, 248, 273 
Seward, Anna (1747-1809), 491 

Thomas, 136 

Shaftesbury, 20 

— academy, 387 ^ 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd earl 

of, 122. 337 

Sh^espeare, William. 1, 13, 27, 31, 50, 

^ 68, 69, 82, 86 ff ,120, 127, W, 146, 

146, 148, 167, 177, lfl>; 180, 184, 
186, 202,^27, 234, 236 
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HtmUt, 77, 81, 83, 141 
Henr'i^Vi 121 
Julius Caesar j 81 
King Lear^ 81, 91 
Macbeth, 77, 81, 141 
Othello, 73, 81 
Peiicles, 78 
Winter^s Tale, 85 

festival at Stratford, 192 

Shandy family, in Sterna’s novel, 49 

Walter, in Sterne’s novel, 50 

Sharp, John, 131 
Sharpham park, 20 
•Shaw, William, 472 • 

SheafSj Streatfield, and Evans, 375 
Sheba, queen of, 160 
Shebbeare, John (1709-1788), 40, 41, 
Letters to the people of England, 389 
Sheffield, 386 

place, .Sussex, 312 

John Baker Holroyd, 1st earl of, 

299, 801, 302, 310, 312 
Shenstone, William (1714-1763), 112, 113, 
135 fP , 149 ft (mam entry), 153, 156, 
271 ff , 369 
Dying Kid, The, 151 
Economy, 150 
Elegies, 151 

‘Here in cool grot,* 151 

Jemmy Dawson, 151 

Judgment of Heictiles, 150 

Levites, 151 

Love and Honour, 150 

Mucellaneom Poem, 151 

Moral Pieces, 150 

Ode to Memory, 151 

‘Odes, Songs, Ballads, etc 151 

Pastoral, 161 

Progress of Taste, The, 150 
Rural Elegance, 274 
Ruined Abbey, The, 150 
^Schoolmistress, The, 105, 136, 151 
* Song of Valentine’s Day, 151 • 

Sheridan, Frances (1724r-1766), 438 

Eichard B^j^nsley, 88, 90, 92, 263, 

265, 438 • 

Cntic, The, 83? 87 
Duenna, The, 71 
Rivals, The, 89 
School for Scandal, 91 
Sheriff Hales academy, 386 
Sherlock, Thomas (1678-1761), 360, 
Letter on the late Earthqualte, 358, 
Remarks, 357, •Trial of the Witnesses 
of the Resurrection, 358 

Wtiham (16419-1707), 358 , Defence 

of Dr Sherlock’s notion of a Trinity %n 
Unity, 378 , Vindication of the Trimly, 
37 ^, 379 ^ 

Shewell, head of Coventry academy, 385 
ShM^s? Eobert, Lives of the Poets, 184 
Shifnal, 233 

Shirley, James, The Gamester, 86 
Short, Ames, 387 „ 

Jfrtm, 385 

Shower, Johfff 385 
Shicwsbuiy academy, 386 


Shutei, Edward, 212 
Shuttlewood, John, 387 
Shylock, Macklm as, 85 
Sibbald, Sir Eobert, 193 
Siddons, Mrs Sarah, 88 
Sidney, Algernon, 290 

Sir Phihp, 174, 222 , Arcadia, 221 

Simancas, archives of, 289 
Simiane, Madame de, 248 
Simpson, Joseph, 464 
Smclair, James, 323 
Sir Patrick Spans, 233 
Skellon, Matthew, 362 
‘Skroddler’ (Wilham Mason), 136 
Slang, Jack, 199 
Sleigh, Dr, 201 

Slipslop, Mrs, m Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, 25 

Slop, Dr, m Tristram Shandy, 50 
Smalridge, George (1663-1719), 352, 353 
Smart, Ohnstopher (1722-1771), 60, 123, 
138, 163-4 (mam entry), 156, 177, 
Hannah, 207, Song to David, 153, 
154 

Smelfungus, m Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, 42 • 

Smiglesius, Martm, 198 

Smith, Mr, m Burney’s Evelina, 65 

Adam (1723-1790), 158, 173, 285, 

321, 324, 334, 335 ff (mam entry), 
Theoiy of Moral Sentiments, 335, 337, 
Wealth of Nations, 335 ff , 340 

James, Junius Unveiled, 305 

John, 377, Designed End to the 

Soeiman Controversy, 379 

W J , Grenville Papers, 410 

Elder & Co , 204 

Smith Hill house, 196 
Smollett, Ehzabeth, 41 

Sir James, 36 

Dydia, 47 

Tobias Georgs (1721-1771), 20, 21, 

29, 35 ff (mam entry), 50, 56, 65, 
204, 205, 395, 397 
Advice, 

Briton, The, 390 

Burlesque Ode on the Loss of a Giand-' 
mothei, 36 

Don Quixote (trans), 40 
Ferdinand *Count Fathom, 39, 40 
‘Habbakuk Hjidmg, Justice and 
Chapman,’ 34, 39 
History of an Atom, 40, 42 

of England, 40, 202, 293 

Humphrey Clinker, 3^ 39, 42, 43 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, 39 
liOde to Independence, 43 
Peregrine PichW, 34, 37 ff , 43 
Present State of the Nations, 41 
Regicide, The, 36, 37, 39 
Reprisal, The, 40 
Bepioof, T}u\ 36 

Roderick Random, 34, 36 ff , 43, 45, 48 
Sii Launcelot Greaves, 40, 41 
Tears of Scotland, 36 
TravfiU through Frame and Italy, 42, 
43 
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Smollett, Tobias George {iiontvnmd.) 

Universal History, 41 
Smythe exhibition, 198 
Snap, MissLaetitia, in Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild, 28 
Snitterfield, 112 
Snowdon, 115 
Soames, Sn William, 169 
‘Soaping Club,’ 191 
Sober, Mr, in Johnson’s Idler, 178 
Sociniamsm, 373, 377 U 
Sodor and Man, bishopric of, 859 ^ 
Solihull, 112 

Somers, John Somers, lord, 295, 373 
Somerset, 393 

Prances duchess of (lady Hertford), 

94, 271 flf 

Somervile, William (1675-1742), 109 £f , 
271, 273 

Chace, The, 109 ff 
Epistle to Mr Thomson, 110 
Hohbtrwl, 111 
Occasional Poems, 109 
Mural Sports, 111 
‘Songs of Selma,’ 130 
Sophocles, Philoctetes, 79 
South Cadbury, Somerset, 393 

Sea company, 272, 299 

Sea islands, 228 

Kobert (1634-1716), 379, Animad- 
versions upon Dr Sherlock^s Vindica- 
tion, 378 

Southampton, 132 
Southdean, 93 

Southerne, Thomas, 73, 74, 80 , Isabella, 
118, Oroonoko, 118 

Southey, Kobert, 217, 221, 364, 367, 368 
Spademan, John, 385 
Spam, 182, 306, 391, 404 
Spaniards, the, 288 
Spanish affairs, 291 

language and literature, 40, 72, 

233 

Spectator, The, 26, 69, 90, 171, 172 
Speed, Miss, 126 
Speght, Thomas, 236 
Spence, Joseph, 119, 241, Anecdotes, 174 
Spenser, Edmund, 105 M , 132, 174, 184, 
221, 224, mi, 238, 239, 397 , T/ie Faene 
Queene, 235, 240, 241 " 

Spenserian stan/^a, 155 
Sprat, Thomas, Lije of Oowley, 184 
Squeezum, justice, in Pielding’s Coffee- 
House Poktieian, 21, 29 ^ 

Staal Delaunay, Madame de, 135 
Stanford, 0. Villiers, 130 
Stanhope, Eugenia, 258 
Philip, 

Blanihurst, Kichard, 293 

Stanley, Maria .Tosepha, lady, 299, 302 

Star chamber, 287 

State papers of the Eai I of CUtftendm, 294 
Stationers’ comnany. 12 
Steele, Sir Biohard, 26, 67 U , 80, 92, 2K)5, 
The Tender Husband, 70 
Steevens, George, 263 
Stella (Esther Johnson), 168 


Stella, To, 168 
Stennett, Joseph, 387 
Stephen, Sir James, 300 

Sir Leslie, 409, English Thought 

in the Eighteenth Gcntuty, 296 
Steine, Laurence (1713-1768), 15, 39, 43, 
46 (mam entry), 56 fE , 352, 369, 
Sentimental Journey, 42, 47, Tnstram 
Shandy, 44, 47 , 252 

Steuart, A F , 295 


Sir James (1712-1780), luguiry into 

the Principles of Political Economy, 337, 
338 


Stevens, William Bagshaw (1756--1800)» 
491 


Stewart period, 40, 286, 355, 397 

Dugald, Life of Adam Smith, 335 , 

Life of JRobfi? Uon, 289 
Stewarts, the, 351, 352, 355 
Stillmgfleet, Benjamin, 135 

Edward, 373, 377 

Stmstra, John, 19 
Stoekdale, John, 463 

Percival, 463, Memoirs, 183 

Stoke, 121, 123 

Newington academy, 386 

Pogis, 126 

Stonehewei, Bichard, 133 
Stourbridge, 159 

and Bromsgrove academy, 387 

Stowe, 101 fe, 126 
Strahan, Wilham, 294 
Strap, in Smollett’s Modench Random, 
^ 37 fE 

Stratford-on-Avon, 112, 192, 271, 385 
Strathmore, John Lyon, 9th earl of, 131 
Strawberry hill, 244, 245 

press, 127, 244, 246, 253, 254 

Strean, Annesley, 195 
Streatfield, Miss, 65 
Streatham, 186, 189 
Stuart, Gilbert (1742-1786), 502, 505 ^ 
Stubbs, John William, History of the 
University of Dublin, 198 
Sfudent, The, 175 
Subscription controversy, 377 
Suckling, Sir John, 116 
Suffolk, 294 

Henrietta Howard, countess of, 257 

Sulby academy, 387 

Sully, Maximxlien de Bethunc, duo de, 
M4motres, 185 

Supporters ef the Bill of Rights, The, 
401 ^ 


Surface, Charles, in Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal, 90 

Joseph, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 75 ^ 

‘Surrey, Another Freeholder of,’ 401 
Surtees, Kobert Smith, Handley Cross, 
111 

Susannah, in Sterne’s Tnstram Shandy, 
50 

Suspinus, in The «Ramhler, 172 
Sussex, 312, 378 , ^ 

Sutton, Yo^sliire, 47 
Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, 280 
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w«den, 198 

wift, Vonathan, 14» 20, 27, 140, 185, 
198, 202, 214, 316, Gulliver^s Travels^ 
43, 84, Tale of a Tub, 353 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 152; 

Masqtie of Queen Bersabe, 217 
Swinhoe, Gilbert, Unhappy Fair Irene^ 
161 

wiss liberty, 303 , 

witzerland, 134, 200, 201, 205, 366 
ydenham, Tho as, 164 
ynge, dward, 199 
yraouse, 135 

Taoitus, 120, 197 

Tame, A, Htetoiie de la LMrature 
Anglaise, 316 
albot, Gathar e, 171 
IT Charles, 94, 95 
Tallents, Francis, 386 
Tasso, 234, 241, Jerusalem BeUveoed, 
127 

Taunton academy, 386 
ay, nver, 274 

Taylor, quack oculist, m Foote’s dra a, 
88 

Abraha , 884 

enry (1711-1785), Thoughts mi 

the Grand Apost y, 309 

Jeremy, 360, 364, 366, Liberty of 

Prophesying, 372 

John (1694r-1761), 885, 409, Defence 
of the Common rights of Christians, 380, 
Scripture doctrine of Original lfi% 
380 

Nathaniel, 385 

Teazle, Lady, in Shendan’s School for 
Scandal, 90 

Ted an, Mr, in Fanny Burney’s Wm^ 
derer, 65 
Telemaohus, 134 
Temple, lady, 410 

Eichard Temple Grenvilll, eail, 

402, 409, 410 

Sir Wilha (1628-1699), 221,^224, 

238, Of Heroic Fwto, 222, Of Poetry, 
222 

Wihia Johnson, 193 

Tenison, Thomas, 353 

Tennyson, Alfoed, lord, 143, 162, 220 

Terence, 91, Adelphi, 90 

Test^ The, 389, 390 

Test act, 374 

Teutonic langu ges, 223 

tnbes, 313 

Tewk sbury acade y, 386 
Teste, Joseph, 16 
Thp.okeray, W M , 45, 120, 164 
Dairy Lyndon, 44 
Beim Duval, 39 

^ecture<i on English Humourists, 58 
Vendennis, 44 
mndahout Papers, 204 
hames, river, 10 
Thcol dd, Xi(‘wis, 440 
Theodore, in Walpole’e C tie of Otranto, 
61 


Third collection of Tracts, 378 
Tho as, Samuel, 386 
Thomson, Ja es (1700-1748), 73, 93 
(m n entry), 112 , 147, *149, 152, 

183, 230, 274, 369 
Agamemnon, 108 
Alfred, 107 

Autumn, 94, 99 , 103, lOi 

Britannia, 94, 104 

Castle of Indolence, 95, 98, 100,' 103, 
105 , 114, 148, 235 
Coriolanus, 96, 108, 114 
Mdward and Eleonora, 108 
Hymn, A, 103 

Liberty, 94. 95, 104, 105, 128 
Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, 94 

Betum fiom the Fox Chace, 101 
Buie, Britannia, 109 
Se ons, 93 ft, 109, 110, 112, 125, 145, 
148 

Sophonisba, 94, 108 
Spring, 94, 96, 98 fi , 128, 273 
Summer, 94, 96, 99 , 103, 104 

Tailored and Siaismunda, 108 
Winter, 94, 96, *99 ff 
Thomson, WiUia (1746-1817), 291 

Oipheus CaUdonvus, 233 

Thor, 237 

Thornhill, Squire, m The Vicar of TFafee- 
fieU, 209 

Thornton, onnell, 429 
Thorowgood, m LiUo’s George Barnwell, 
74, 75 

Thrale, e y, 186 

Thrale, rs See Piozzi, estei Lynch 
Thrales, the, 181, 182 
Thrasher, justi , in lelding’s Amelia, 
21, 29 

Thucydides, 135 

Thurlee Papers, 294 

Th low, dward Thuilow, lord, 306 

Tibenus, emperor, 320 

Tickdl, Biohard (1751-1793). 438 

Thomas, 137 

Tilghman, Bachard, 409 
TiUe out, Louis S le N de, 292, 308, 
Histoire des mpereurs, 314 , Mimires 
Ecilesiastiques, 314 

Tiilotson, John, 353, 354, 359, 360, 379 
Ti othy, Gilbert White’s toitoittC, 270 
Tintem abbey, 134 
Titus, emperor, 303 
JCiverton academy, 387 
Toby, unde, m Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
25, 50 

lodd, enry John, 239 

Toleration act, 73* 376, 878, 380, 382 

*To my Lucretius,’ 122 

Tong, WiUia , 385 

Tonson, Jacob, 180 

Tooke, John Home (1736—1812), 402, 
Diveihions of Parley, 401, 405 
Toplady, Augustus Montagu (1740-1778), 
^ 366, An old Fox taned and feathered, 
t , Histone Proof, 367, ‘Book of 
Ages,* 367 
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Torfaeus, Thermodus, 225 

Tor lutha, 229 

Tosoar, 229 

Totnes, 352 

Toulouse, 335 

Tove;j , D C , 10 5 

Towgood, Matthew, 3S5, 387 

Michaijah (1700-1792), 374, 384, 

387, The, Dissenting Gentleman's 
Ansive), 375 

Townley, James {1714-1778), 432, 438, 
False Comordy 90* High Lije below 
StairSy 88 

Townshend, Charles, 399 
Towwouse, Mrs, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andiewh, 26 

Toynbee, Mis Paget, 247, 248, 250, 251, 
284 

Travis, George (1741-1797), 310 , Letters 
to Eduard Gibbon, 309 
Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, 352 
Treat, m Fielding’s Amelia, 33 
Tre\ecca, 366 

Turn, corporal, in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, 50, 51, 53, 55 
Trinitarianism, 379 

Trinket, lord, m Oolman’s Jealous Wife, 
89, 90 

Tiowhndge academy, 387 
True Fatnot, The, 28, 29 
Trueman, in Lillo’s George Barnwell, 74, 
75 

Trulliber, parson, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, 20, 26 

Trunnion, commodore, in Smollett’s 
Peregrine Pickle, 38, 41, 43, 50 

Gnzjsle, in Smollett’s Peregiine 

PicKle, 38 

Tschudi, uEgidius, 304 
Tubney academy, 387 
Tuekei, Abraham (1705-1774), 346, Free- 
will. Foreknowledge and Fate, 343, 
Light of Nature pursued, 343, Man 
m Quest of litmselj, 343 
Tudor period, 40, 283, 284 
Tunbridge, 207 
‘Turbulent, Mr,’ 254 
Turgot, Anne-B -J , BSJlezions, 336 
Tunny 323 

Turner, C* I» , Original Meco'^ds, 384 
Tweed, , river, 110 
Twickenham, 360 
‘ Twitoher, Jemmy,’ 397 
Tydd St Giles, 877 

Tyrold, Sir Hugh, in Burney’s Camilla, 
65 

Tyiwhitt, Thomas (1730-1786), 24X, Es-^ 
say on the Language* 9?/ Chaucer, 241 , 
Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tales, 241 

Tytler, William (1711-1792), Inquwy as 
to the Evidence against Mai'y Queen 
of Scots, 288 

Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, 
178 

Universal Visiter, The, 177, 183 


‘Upheaving of Alfred, The,’ 219 

Upper Ossory, countess of, 247 6 , 255 

Upsala, 135 

Uiban, Sylvanus, 162 

Urfe, Honoi6 d’, 14 

‘Usagers,’ the, 356 

Utrecht, 191 

Valhalla, 222 

Van Mildert, William, 369 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 67, 92, 211 
Veal, Edward, 385 

Veals, captain, in Fielding’s Voyage to 
Lisbon, 35 
Venice, 119, 274 
Venn, Henry, 365 
Venustulus, in The Bamhler, 172 
Vergil, 102, 114, 117, 305, Aeneid,2Bl, 
Georgies, 96, 104, 196, 0 fortunatos 
nimium, 111 

Vernon, Edward, admiral, 36 
Vertot, Aubert de, 319 
Vertue, George, 253 
Vesey, Agmondesham, 261, 264 

Elizabeth, 261, 264 

‘Veteran’ (Jumus), 405 
Victorian ponod, 142 
Vienna, 823 
Vigo, 291 

Vincent, Thomas, 386 
Vinegar family, in The Champion, 23 
Virginia, America, 270 
V|ry, comtesse de, 126 
Volpone, in Jonson’s play, 50 
Voltaire, F M A de, 41, 68, 69, 71, 79, 
83, 86 ff , 134, 135, 190, 202, 204, 210, 
279, 285, 287, 288, 303, 308, 439 
Almida, 86 
Alzira, 82 
Brutus, 82 
Candida, 49 
M^cossaise, V, 86, 429 
Histmie de Charles XIX, 283 
Xndiscret, V, 86 
Lettres Anglaises, 169 n 
Mahomet, 81 
Metope, 82, 86 
Nannie, 17 
Orestes, 86 
Semiramis, 86 
Zaire, 81, 82, 118 
Zobeide, 86 

Wadsworth, head of AttcychfEe academy, 
386 

Wagner, Wilhelm Kichard, Lohengrin, 
227, Tannhauser, 227 
WagsfeafiEe, Thomas (1646-1712), Vzridi^ 
cation, 355, Defence of the Vindication, 
356 

Thomas (1692-1770), 355 

Wake, William (1657-1737), 353, 354 
Wakefield, Gilbert, 386 
Waldegrava, Timothy, 385 
Wales, 115, 182, 277, 394 , 

Waller, A B^44 
Edmund, 226 
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WaJilm, head of Bristol academy, 387 
WaUis,%J’ohn (1616-1703), Doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity^ 378 
Walpole, Horatio, 4th earl of Orford 
(1717-1797), 47, 60ff , 87, 116,118, 
119, 123, 126, 127, 135, 136, 215, 237, 
242 fif (mam entry), 256, 259, 260, 
262, 268, 272, 285, 316, 362, 399, 400 
^des WalpoliancSi 253 
Anecdotes of Paintin^^ 135, 253, 254 
Castle of Otianto, 60, 61, 227, 234, 254 
Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors^ 184, 253 
Corresyondencoy 253 • 

Descnptton of the Vtllay 246 
Essay on Gardening, 250 
Historic Doubts on Richatd 1X1, 131, 
135, 250, 254, 291, 305 
Last Journals, 295 
Letters, 234, 291, 292 

to George Montagu, 247 

to Mann, 251 

Miscellaneous Antiquities, 131 

Letters, 247 

Pnvate Correspondence, 247 
Mysterious Mother, The, 254, 255 
Slwit Notes of My Life, 252, 291 
Works, 247 

Sir Eobert See Orford, first earl of 

Walton, Izaak, Lives, 193 
Warburtoii, E B E , 119 

William (1698-1779), 167, 180, 276, 

306, 396 , Alliance between Church and 
State, 375 /* 

Ward, Sir A W , 80, 350 ^ 

Wardlaw, Bhzabeth, lady, Hardy knute. 


Ware, Su Barnes, 293 
Warien, Matthew, 386 
Warrington academy, 385 
Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), 125, 164, 
224, 238, 239, 240-1 (mam entry). 
Essay on Pope, 240 • 

Thomas, the elder (1688 ?-1745), 

223, 226 fi ^ 

Thomas, the younger (1728-1790), 

137, 184, 186, 224, 233, 238 if (mam 
entry) 

History of English Poetry, 239 
Pleasuies of Melancholy, 125 
Poem, 239 
Triumph of Isis, 136 
Verses on Sir Joshua Reyyiolds^s painted 
window, 23^ 
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